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PREFACE  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

It  is  not  zny  intention  to  detain  the  reader  bj  expatiating 
on  the  variety,  or  the  importance  of  the  subject,  whicli  I 
have  undertaken  to  treat;  since  the  merit  of  tlie  choice 
would  serve  to  render  the  weakness  of  the  execution  still  more 
apparent,  and  atill  less  excusable.  But,  as  I  have  presumed 
to  lay  before  the  Public  e.Jirat  volume  only  ^  of  the  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  will  perhaps 
be  expected  that  I  should  explain,  in  a  few  words,  the  nature 
and  limits  of  my  general  plan. 

The  memorable  series  of  revolutions,  which,  In  the  course 
of  al>out  thirteen  centuries,  gradually  undermined,  and  at 
length  destroyed,  the  solid  fabric  of  human  greatness,  may, 
with  some  propriety,  be  divided  into  the  tliree  following 
periods: 

I.  The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  traced  from  the  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Roman  monarchy, 
having  attained  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  began  to 
verge  towards  its  decline ;  and  will  extend  to  the  subver- 
sion of  tlie  Weslem  Empire,  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany 
and  Scythia,  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  most  polished  nations 
of  modem  Europe.  This  extraordinary  revolution,  which 
ibjected  Rome  to  the  power  of  a  Gothic  conqueror,  was 
implcted  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 


'The  first  volume  of  the  quuto,  wbicb  is  now  contained  in  the  two  fiiU 
of  the  octavo,  edition. 
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IT.  The  second  period  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome, 
may  be  supposed  to  commence  with  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
who  by  his  laws,  as  well  as  by  Ins  victories,  restored  a 
transient  splendour  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  It  will  compre- 
hend the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards ;  the  conquest 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  by  the  Arabs,  who 
embraced  the  religion  of  Mahomet ;  the  revolt  of  the  Roman 
people  against  tlie  feeble  princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  the 
elevation  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the  year  800,  established 
the  second,  or  German  Empire  of  the  West. 

III.  The  last  and  longest  of  these  periods  includes  about 
six  centuries  and  a  half;  from  the  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  and 
the  extinction  of  a  degenerate  race  of  princes,  who  continued 
to  assume  the  titles  of  Csesar  and  Augustus,  after  their 
dominions  were  contracted  to  the  limits  of  a  single  city ;  in 
which  the  language,  as  well  as  manners,  of  the  ancient 
Romans  had  been  long  since  forgotten.  The  writer  who 
sliould  undertake  to  relate  the  events  of  this  period  would 
find  himself  obliged  to  enter  into  the  general  history  of  the 
Crusades,  as  far  as  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
Empire ;  and  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  restrain  his  curio- 
sity fi^am  making  some  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  city  of 
Rome  during  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages. 

As  I  have  ventured,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  commit  to 
the  press  a  work,  which,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  deserves 
the  epithet  of  imperfect,  I  consider  myself  as  contracting  an 
engagement  to  finish,  most  probably  in  a  .second  volume,^  the 

^The  Author,  as  it  frequently  happens,  took  an  inadeauatc  measure  OS 
hie  growing  work.  The  remainder  of  the  first  period  has  filled  ttro  volumes 
in  quarto,  oeing  the  Uiifd,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  octavo 
edition. 
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fint  of  these  memorable  periods ;  and  to  deliver  to  the 
Public  the  complete  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome,  &om  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  the  subversion  of 
the  Western  Empire.  With  regard  to  the  subsequent 
periods,  though  I  may  entertain  some  hopes,  I  dare  not 
presume  to  give  a:tv  assurances.  The  execution  of  the 
extensive  plan  which  I  have  described  would  connect  the 
ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  World ;  but  it  would 
require  many  years  of  health,  of  leisure,  and  of  perseverance. 

Bbntinck  Stkbbt, 
Ftbruary  i,  1776, 

P.S. — The  entire  History,  which  is  now  published,  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  abun- 
dantly discharges  my  engagements  with  the  Public.  Per- 
haps their  favourable  opinion  may  encourage  me  to  prosecute 
a  work,  which,  however  laborious  it  may  seem,  is  the  most 
agreeable  occupation  of  my  leisure  hours. 

Bbntinck  Strebt. 
March  1,  1781. 

An  Author  easily  persuades  himself  that  the  public 
opinion  is  still  favourable  to  his  labours;  and  I  have  now 
embraced  the  serious  resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  last 
period  of  my  original  design,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  most  patient 
reader,  who  computes  that  three  ponderous  volumes  ^  have 
been  already  employed  on  the  events  of  four  centuries,  may, 
perhaps,  be  alarmed  at  the  long  prospect  of  nine  hundred 
year«.      But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  expatiate  with  the 


'  Containiog  cbaps.  i.  lo  xxxviii.J 
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some  minuteness  on  the  whole  series  of  the  Byzantine  history. 
At  our  entrance  into  this  period,  the  reign  of  Justinian  and 
the  conquests  of  the  Mahometans  will  deserve  and  detain 
our  attention,  and  the  last  age  of  Constantinople  (the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Turks)  is  connected  with  the  revolutions  of 
Modem  Europe.  From  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century, 
the  obscure  interval  will  be  supplied  by  a  concise  narrative  of 
such  facts  as  may  still  appear  either  interesting  or  importaut. 


Bbmtimck  STRSBTi 
March  x,  178a. 


IX 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  NOTES^ 


DiLiGEKCK  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  histori- 
caJ  writer  may  ascribe  to  himself;  if  any  merit  indeed  can  be 
assumed  from  the  performance  of  an  indispensable  duty.  I 
may  therefore  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  original  materials  that  could  illustrate  the 
subject  which  I  had  undertaken  to  treat.  Should  X  ever 
complete  the  extensive  design  which  has  been  sketched  out 
in  the  preface,  I  might  perhaps  conclude  it  with  a  critical 
account  of  the  authors  consulted  during  the  progress  of  the 
"whole  work ;  and,  however  such  an  attempt  might  incur  the 
censure  of  ostentation,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  sus- 
ceptible of  entertainment  as  well  as  information. 

At  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  observa- 
tion. The  Biographers,  who,  under  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  composed  or  rather  compiled,  tlie  lives  of 
the  emperors,  from  Hadrian  to  the  sons  of  Cams,  ryv  usually 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  i^lius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capi- 
tolinus,  ^Elius  Lampridius,  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  Trebeltius 
Pollio,  and  I'lavius  Vopiscus.  But  there  is  so  much  perplexity 
in  the  titles  of  the  MSS.,  and  so  many  ilisputes  have  arisen 
among  the  critics  (see  Fabricius  Biblioth.  Latin.  I.  iii.  c.  6) 
concerning  their  number,  tlieir  names  and  their  respective 
property,  that  for  the  most  part  I  have  quoted  them  without 
distinction,  under  the  general  and  well-known  title  of  the 
Adcostan  History. 

*  [Which  in  the  first  quarto  edition  of  vol.  i.  wext  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  volume] 


ADVFRTISKMENT   TO  THE  FIRST   OCTAVO 
EDITION 

TirE  HiHtory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  Roman  Empire 
Is  now  delivered  to  the  public  in  a  more  convenient  fonn. 
Some  alh-rations  and  improvements  had  presented  themselves 
to  ray  mind,  but  I  waa  unwilling  to  injure  or  offend  the  pur 
chaserB  of  the  preceding  editions.  The  accuracy  of  the  cot^ 
rector  of  the  preM  has  been  already  tried  and  approved ;  and 
pcrhuph  1  may  stand  excused  if,  amidst  the  avocations  of  a 
busy  writer,  I  have  preferred  the  pleasures  of  composition 
and  study  to  the  minute  diligence  of  revising  a  former  pub- 
lication. 


BuNTtNCK  Street. 
Af*ni  ao,  1763. 


PREFACE   TO   THE    FOURTH    VOUrWE    OF   THE 
QUARTO  EDITION 


I  NOW  discharge  my  promise,  and  complete  my  design,  of 
writing  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  both  in  the  West  and  the  East.  The  whole  peritn] 
extends  fix)m  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  to  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the  Second;  and 
includes  a  review  of  the  Crusades  and  the  state  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
twelve  years  have  elapsed ;  twelve  years,  according  to  my 
wish,  "of  health,  of  leisure  and  of  perseverance^.  I  may  now 
congratulate  my  deliverance  from  a  long  and  laborious  service, 
wid  my  satisfaction  will  bo  pure  and  perfect,  if  the  public 
favour  should  be  extended  to  the  conclusion  of  my  work. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  have  collected  under  one  view 
the  numerous  authors,  of  every  age  and  language,  from  whom 
I  have  derived  the  materials  of  this  history ;  and  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  apjwrcnt  ostentation  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  real  use.  If  I  have  renounced  this  idea,  if  I 
have  declined  an  undertaking  which  had  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  a  master-artist,*  my  excuse  may  be  found  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  assigning  a  proper  measure  to  such  a 
catalogue.  A  naked  list  of  names  and  editions  would  not  be 
satisfactory  eitlier  to  myself  or  my  readers :  the  characters  of 
the  principal  Authors  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  History 
have  been  occasionally  comiected  with  the  events  which  they 

'  Sec  Dr.  Roberibon'f  Prciace  to  hb  History  of  America. 
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describe ;  a  more  copious  and  critical  enquiry  might  indeed 
deserve-,  but  it  would  demand,  an  elaborate  volume,  which 
might  swell  by  degrees  into  a  general  library  of  historical 
^vriters.  For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  with  renewing 
my  serious  protestation,  that  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
draw  from  the  fountain-head ;  that  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  duty,  has  always  urged  me  to  study  the  originals; 
and  that,  if  they  have  sometimes  eluded  my  search,  I  have 
carefully  marked  the  secondary  evidence,  on  whose  faith  a 
passage  or  a  fact  were  reduced  to  depend. 

I  shall  soon  visit  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lausomie,  m 
country  which  I  have  known  and  loved  from  my  early  youth. 
Under  a  mild  government,  amidst  a  beauteous  landskip,  in  a 
life  of  leisure  and  independence,  and  among  a  people  of  easy 
and  elegant  manners,  I  have  enjoyed,  and  may  again  hope  t» 
enjoy,  the  varied  pleasures  of  retirement  and  society.  But 
^hall  ever  glory  in  the  name  and  character  of  an  EnglishmEUi; 
1  am  proud  of  my  birth  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country; 
and  the  approbation  of  that  country  is  the  best  and  most 
honourable  reward  for  my  labours.  Were  I  ambitious  of  any 
other  Patron  than  the  Public,  I  would  inscribe  this  work  to  a 
Statesman,  wlio,  in  a  long,  a  stormy,  and  at  length  an  unfor- 
tunate administration,  had  many  political  opponents,  almost 
without  a  personal  enemy  :  who  has  retained,  in  his  fall  from 
power,  many  faithful  and  disinterested  friends;  and  who, 
under  the  pressure  of  severe  infirmity,  enjoys  the  lively  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  incomparable  temper. 
Lord  North  will  permit  me  to  express  the  feelings  of  friend- 
ship in  the  language  of  truth :  but  even  truth  and  friendship 
should  be  silent,  if  he  still  dispensed  the  favours  of  the  crown. 

In  a  remote  sohtiide,  vanity  may  still  whisper  in  my  ear 
that  my  readers,  perhaps,  may  entjuire  whether,  in  the  con- 
chteion  of  the  present  work,  I  am  now  taking  an  everlasting 
farewell.     They  sludl  hear  all  that  I  know  myself,  all  that  I 
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reveal  to  the  most  intimate  friend.     Tlie  motives  of 
action  ur  silence  are  now  equally  balanced ;  nor  can  1  pro- 
nounce, in  my  most  secret  thoughts,  on  which  side  the  scale 
will  preponderate.      I  cannot  dissemble  that  twelve  ample 
octavos  must  have  tried,  and  may  have  exhausted,  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Public;  that,  in  the  repetition  of  similar  attempts, 
a  successful  Author  has  much  more  to  lose,  than  he  can  hope 
to  gain ;  tliat  I  am  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
and  that  the  most  respectable  of  my  countrymen,  the  men 
I'      whom  I  aspire  to  imitate,  have  resigned  the  pen  of  history 
about  the  same  period  of  their  lives.     Yet  I  consider  that  the 
annals  of  ancient  and  modern  times  may  afibrd  many  rich  and 
interesting  subjects ;  that  I  am  still  passessed  of  health  and 
■^dsure;  that  by  the  practice  of  writing  some  skill  and  facility 
^Blust  be  acquired ;  and  that  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  truth 
^Bhd  knowledge  I  am  not  conscious  of  decay.     To  an  active 
^Blind,  indolence  is  more  painful  than  labour;  and  the  first 
BHionths  of  my  liberty  will  be  occupied  and  amused  in  the  ex- 
cursions of  curiosity  and  taste.     By  such  temptations  I  have 
been  sometimes  seduced  from  the  rigid  duty  even  of  a  pleasing 
and  voluntary  task :  but  my  time  will  now  be  my  own  ;  and 
in  the  use  or  abuse  of  independence  I  shall  no  longer  fear  my 
own  reproaches  or  those  of  my  friends.     I  am  fairly  entitled 
to  a  year  of  jubilee:  next  summer  and  the  following  winter 
will  rapidly  pass  away;  and  experience  only  can  determine 
whether  I  shall  still  prefer  the  freedom  and  variety  of  study 
to  the  design  and  composition  of  a  regular  work,  which  ani- 
mates, while  it  confines,  the  daily  application  of  the  Author. 
Caprice  and  accident  may   influence  my  choice;    but  the 
xterity  of  self-love  will  contrive  to  applaud  either  active 
ustry  or  philosophic  repose, 

DowHiKO  Strebt, 
M(^  1, 1788. 


PS. — I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  introducing  two 
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vei'bal  remarlu,  which  have  not  conveniently  offered  themselves 
to  my  notice.  1.  As  often  as  I  use  the  definitions  of  beyond 
the  Alps,  tlie  Rhine,  the  Danube,  &c.,  I  generally  suppose 
myself  at  Rome,  and  aflerwards  at  Constantinople :  without 
obsen'ing  whether  this  relative  geography  may  agree  with  the 
local,  but  variable,  situation  of  the  reader  or  the  historian. 
2,  In  proper  names  of  foreign,  and  especially  of  Orien 
origin,  it  should  he  always  our  aim  to  express  in  our  Engli 
version  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original.  But  this  rule,  whi 
is  founded  on  a  just  regard  to  uniformity  and  truth,  m 
often  be  relaxed  ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  e 
larged  by  the  custom  of  the  language  and  the  taste  of 
interpreter.  Our  alphabets  may  be  often  defective  :  a  h 
sound,  an  uncouth  spelling,  might  offend  the  ear  or  the  ey 
of  our  countrymen;  and  some  words,  notoriously  corrupt, 
fixed,  and,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Thi 
prophet  Mohammed  can  no  longer  be  stripped  of  the  famou 
though  improper  appellation  of  Mahomet :  the  well-kno 
cities  of  Aleppo,  Damascus  and  Cairo,  would  almost  be  1 
in  the  strange  descriptions  of  Hideh^  Dcmaahk  and  Al  Cakira, 
the  titles  and  offices  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  fashioned 
the  practice  of  tliree  hundred  years ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables  ConJ^-tzee  in  the 
respectable  name  of  Confucius,  or  even  to  adopt  the  Portu 
guese  corruption  of  Mandarin.  But  I  would  vary  the  use 
Zoroaster  and  Zcrdwthi,  as  I  drew  my  information  from  G 
or  Persia :  since  our  connexion  with  India,  the  genuine 
our  is  restored  to  the  throne  of  Tamerlane :  our  most  correct 
writers  have  retrenched  the  Jly  the  superfluous  article,  from 
the  Koran ;  and  we  escape  an  ambiguous  termination  by  ^j 
adopting  Moslem  instead  of  Musulman,  in  the  plural  number.^f 
In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  examples,  the  shades  of  distinc-  ■ 
tion  are  often  minute;  and  I  can  feeU  where  I  cannot  explain 
the  motives  of  my  choice. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY  THE  KDrrOR 


Gmov  is  one  of  those  few  writeis  who  hold  as  high  a  place 
in  the  history  of  litemture  as  in  the  roll  of  great  historians. 
He  ooQoems  us  here  as  an  hi«ftorian  ;  our  business  is  to  ooq- 
flicler  bow'&r  the  view  which  he  lias  presented  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  can  be  accepted  as  faithful  to 
the  £ictsy  and  in  what  respects  it  needs  oorrectiois  in  the 
light  of  disooTeries  which  have  been  made  since  he  wrote. 
But  the  &rt  that  hb  work,  oompoaed  more  than  a  hmidred 
yean  ago,  b  still  suoces^l  with  the  general  circle  of  educated 
people,  and  has  not  gone  the  waj  of  Hume  and  Uobertaon,^ 
whom  we  land  as  "  dassirs  *"  and  leaTe  on  the  cold  sheHres,  is 
due  to  the  singulariv  happy  union  of  the  hlstorun  and  the 
man  of  lettoiL  Gibbon  tbos  ranks  with  Thucjdidcs  and 
Tacitufs  and  b  perhaps  the  dearest  example  that  hriUiance  of 
stjie  and  ausuaty  of  statement — in  Uri'»  cmm 
dsvnrceid— are  pcffecflj  OMBpatibie  in  an  bistnriBa. 


Hk  positkni  anoog  nai  of  letters  depends  both  oo  the 
f$tt  that  be  vaa  an  aqMncut  of  inportant  idea*  and  on  hi* 
style.  The  apprentkn  of  his  s^rle  deroKcs  upon  the- 
histonr  of  literature ;  but  it  mar  be  intetDtzag  to  JfliMtnitr 
l»ow  rotxii  atteaitiun  be  paid  to  it,  by  altwtkwia  vfttdi  be. 
made  in  Ins  Int,.  TW  finl  wobiae  waa  pohlailKdl,  m  quarfa 
fom,  in  1776,  and  the  fmxmd  quarto  t^Aitm  of  tbis  violasnr, 
which  appeared  in  178S; 
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variants.  Having  carefullj  collated  the  two  editions  through 
out  the  first  fourteen  chapters,  I  have  observed  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  changes  were  made  for  the  sake  not  of  correcting 
mis-statements  offact^  but  of  improving  the  turn  of  a  sentence, 
rearranging  the  dactyls  and  cretics,  or  securing  greater  accuracy 
of  expression.     Some  instances  may  be  interesting. 


P.  3. 


P.IO. 


P.sa. 


P.  59. 


P.  63. 


Pint  tditioH. 
Instead  of  exposing  his 


S€€ond  BdUi(m, 


In&tcad  of  exposing  his 
person  and  his  legions  to ;  person  and  his  legions  to 
the  arrows  of  the  Par-  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians 
thianSf  he  satisfied  himulj  he  obtaintd^  by  an  konour- 
wUk  the  restitution  of  the  abU  treaiy,  the  restitution 
standards  and  prisoners  of  the  standards  and 
which  wtfi  taken  in  the  prisoners  which  had  beat 
defeat  of  Craaaus.  1  taken    in    the    defeat    of 

CrassuiL 


The  peasant  or  me- 
chanic, imbibed  the  useful 
prejudice  .  .  .  that,  al- 
though the  prowess  of  a 
private  soldier,  might  es- 
cape the  notice  of  fame, 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
confer  glory  or  disgrace 
on  the  company,  the 
legion*  or  even  the  army, 
to  whose  honours  he  was 
associated. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
world,  was  tk4  companion  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  ptau. 


The  general  definition  of 
a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  &c. 

On  the  most  importan  t 
occasions,  peace  and  war 
were  seriously  debated  in 
the  senate. 


The  peasant,  or  me- 
chanic imbibed  the  useful 
prejudice  .  .  .  that  al- 
though the  prowess  of  a 
private  soldier  must  often 
escape  the  notice  of  fame, 
his  own  behaviour  might 
sometimes  confer  glory  or 
disgrace  on  the  company, 
the  legion,  or  even  the 
array,  to  whose  honours  he 
was  associated. 

The  olive,  in  the  western 
worlds  followed  tJt4  progress 
of  peace  of  which  it  was 
considered  as  the  tymboL       M 

The  obvious  definition 
of  a  monarchy  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  state,  &c  ^ 

The  most  impoyiant  resolu- 
tions of  peace  and  war 
were  seriously  debated  in 
the  senate. 


P,  87. 


73- 


P.  xo6. 


P.  1X0. 
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First  edition. 

The  present  greatness 
of  the  Roman  state,  the 
corruption  of  manners, 
and  the  licence  ol  the 
soldiers,  adiiai  new  weight 
to  the  advocates  of 
monarchy. 

However  the  latter  [i.e. 
the  name  Caesar],  was 
diffused  by  adoption  and 
female  alliance,  Nero  waa 
the  last  prince  who  could 
ildim  so  noble  an  extraction. 


Which  . . .  h:i6  just  finish- 
ed the  conquest  of  Judxa. 


To  ascend  a  throne 
streaming  with  the  blood 
of  so  near  a  relation. 


SeveruB,  who  had  suf- 
ficient greatness  of  mind 
to  adopt  several  useful 
institutions  from  a  vc^n- 
quishcd  enemy. 


Second  edition. 
The  present  greatness 
of  the  Roman  state,  the 
corruption  of  manners, 
and  the  licence  of  the 
soldiers  supplied  new  argu- 
ments to  the  advocates  of 
monarchy. 

However  the  latter  waa 

diffused  by  adoption  and 
female  alliance,  Nero  was 
the  last  prince  who  could 
allege  any  hereditary  claim 
to  the  honours  oj  the  Julian 
line. 

Which  .  .  .  had  recently 
achieved  the  conquest  of 
Judaea. 

To  ascend  a  throne 
polluted  with  the  recent 
blood  of  so  near  a  relation. 


Sevcrus,  who  afterwards 
displayed  th^  greatness  of  his 
mind  by  adopting  several 
useful  institutions  from  a 
vanquished  enemy. 


^Bltese  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
Operations  have  been   made  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
^kt  langiiage.     Some-times,  in  the  new  edition,  statements 
coudied  in  a  less  positive  form.     For  e.xample : — 


P  9. 


P.  77. 


The  lepions  themselves 
consisted  of  Roman  citizens. 


And  he  even  conde- 
scended to  give  lessons  of 
philosophy  in  a  more 
public  manner  than  siiited 
the  modesty  of  a  sage  or 
the  dignity  of  an  emperor. 


The  legions  themselves 
were  supposed  to  consist  of 
Roman  citizens. 

And  he  even  conde- 
scended to  give  lessons  of 
philosophy  in  a  more 
public  manner  than  was 
perhaps  consistent  with  the 
modesty  of  a  sage  or  the 
dignity  of  an  emperor. 
VOL.  I. 
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There  are  also  cases,  where  something  is  added  which, 
without  changing  the  general  sense,  renders  a  statement  fuller, 
more  picturesque,  or  more  vivid.     Tlius  :- 

First  edition. 


P. 


P.48- 


P.  57- 


A  sandy  desert  skirted 
along  the  doubtful  confine 
of  Syrisi  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea. 


The  spirit  of  improve* 
mcnt  had  passed  the  Alps 
and  been  felt  even  in  the 
woods  of  Britain. 


The  sciences  of  physic 
and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated with  some  degree  of 
reputation  ;  but  if  we  ex- 
cept the  inimitable  Lucian, 
an  age  of  indolence  passed 
away  without  producing;  a 
single  writer  of  genius, 
who  deserved  the  att^niion 
of  posterity. 


Second  edition. 

A  sandy  desert,  alik^^ 
destitute  of  wood  and  water, 
skirts  along  the  doubtful  i 
confine  of  Syria,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea.' 

The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment had  passed  the  Alps 
and  been  felt  even  in  the 
woods  of  Britain,  which 
were  gradually  cleared  away 
to  open  a  fru  space  for 
convmient  and  elegant  habtta- 
tiom,  I 

The   sciences  of  physic 
and   astronomy  were   suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by   ths^ 
Greeks;  the  obaeri'ations  {^i 
Ptolemy  and  the  writings  qf\ 
GaUn  are  studi<4  by  thosg[ 
who    have    improved    thcif] 
discoveries      and     com 
their    errors ;     but    if    we 
except       the       inimitable 
Lucian,  this  age  of  indo- 
lence passed  away  without 
having   product  a    single 
writer  of  original  genius, 


or  who  excelled  in  the  arts  of 
elegant  ccn\positum,  ^k 

[5!!r     It   may   be   noticed   in    this   connexion   that   at   a   later 
period    Gibbon    set  to  work    to   revise  the  second  edition, 

kbut   did   not  get  further  than   p.  32  of  the  first  volume."^ 
His  own  copy  with  autograph  marginal  notes  was  exliibita 
last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Gibbon  Centenary,  by  tb 


1  It  is  stated  that  there  are  alto  unimportant  annotations  in  vols,  ivj 
and  vi. 
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"^AndaAervwds  from  the  dntk  ofMAicns 
TbelbDovu^iutekcBtEfBl:  •^  SbouU  I  w>i  Ivve  gn«i  tke 
fciitoj^  of  tbftt  fertmiate  panod  irydi  vm  mtoposed  beti>t€n 
two  HOD  i^es  ?  Sboald  I  oot  kMre  deduced  the  dedine  of 
the  Emfkiiv  from  the  Qvil  Wan  tfaa  cuued  after  the  Fall  of 
Nero,  or  even  from  the  trnuiBT  vbkh  succeeded  the  vagn  of 
Auf^ustus  ?  Ala* !  I  ^louid  :  but  of  vhat  avul  is  thi^  tardj 
loxwledge  ?    Where  error  is  ineparabk,  repentance  is  itse- 
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To  deduce  the  most  important  draanstnioBB  of  tts'«=« 
decline  aiid  (aR  :  a  rerolatioQ  which  will  ever  be  nanenberrd, 
i»  still  felt  br  the  oatioos  of  the  ouihr  These  worda 
erased  and  the  foDowing  are  safastitiited  :  '^'To  prosecute 
the  decline  and  fidl  of  the  empire  of  Rome :  of  whoae 
language,  religion  and  lavrs  the  inipreaBion  will  be  long  pre- 
aerred  in  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  P^urojK*^. 
To  whidi  an  obser\^atioD  is  appended :  "  X^,  Mr.  Hume 
told  me  that,  in  correcting  his  histori|-,  he  &lways  Uboured 
to  reduce  supcrJAtive^,  and  soften  positives.  Have  Asia  and 
Africa,  from  Ja]>au  to  Morocco,  any  feeling  or  memory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ?  ^ 

On    the    words    "  rapid    succession    of   triumphs,**   note : 
^£xcuasioK  I.  on  the  succestion  of'Ronuin  triumpJis'^, 

On    "bulwarks  and  boundaries,""    note:  "  Incertuui  nictur.  i=i 
an  per  invidiam  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.  11).     Why  must  rational 
luirice  be  imputed  to  a  base  or  foolish  motive?     To   wliat 
cuuae,  error,  malevolence,  or  flattery  sliall  I  ascribe  the  un- 

Hi»y  alternative?     Was  the  histonau  da>izled  by  Trajon'^s 

squests  ?  "^ 

**Ou  the  immortality  and  transmigration  of  souP  (comporcfi— i 
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footnote).     Note:  "Julian  assigns  this  Theolo^cal  cause, 
whose  power  he  himself  might  be  consciotH  (Civsares^  p.  327] 
Yet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  religion  of  Zamolxis  subsistei 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  or  that  his  Dacians  were  the  shdm 
people  with    the  Getae  of  Herodotus.     The  transmigratioi 
of  the  soul  has  been  believed  b^'  many  nations,  warlike  as 
Celts,  or  pusillanimous  like  the  Hindoos.     When  speculative 
opinion   is  kindled  into  practical  enthusiasm,  its  operatioi 
will  be  determined  by  the  praevious  character  of  the  man 
the  nation." 

"On  their  destro3'ers  than  on  their  benefactors.'"  Notet 
"The  first  place  in  tJie  temple  of  fame  is  due  and  is  assigned  , 
to  the  successful  heroes  wlio  had  struggled  witli  adversity  ^fl 
who,  after  signalizing  their  valour  in  the  deliverance  of  their^ 
oouiitiy,  have  displayed  their  wisdom  and  virtue  in  foundation 
or  government  of  a  flourishing  state.  Such  men  as  M( 
Cyrus,  Alfred,  Gustavus  Vasa,  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Ac.*" 

"  The  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  th< 
most  exalted  [characters  .  .  .  but  he]  lamented  with  a  sij 
that  his  advanced  age,  &c."    ^Ul  included  within  the  bracket 
is  erased,  and  the  foUowing  substituted:  "the  most  exall 
minds.     Late  generations  and  far  distant  climates  may 
pute  their  calamities  to  the  immortal   author  of  the   Iliad; 
The  spirit   of  Alexander   was   inflamed    by    the   pnuses 
Achilles:   and   succeeding  Heroes   have   been   ambitious 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander.     Like  him  the  Empei 
Trajan  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  the  East ;  but  the  liomi 
lamented  with  a  sigh,**  &c. 

"A  just  preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the  nort 
over  those  of  the  south."  Note:  "The  distinction  of  Nort 
and  South  is  real  and  intelligible ;  and  our  pursuit  is  termii 
ated  on  either  side  by  the  poles  of  the  Earth.  Rut 
difference  of  East  and  West  is  arbitrary  and  shifts  round  th 
globe.     As  the  men  of  the  North,  not  o{  the  West,  tl 
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trgiotks  of  (tauI  ami  Gennmiy  were  sii|K'rior  in  the  Sotith- 
Eftstcm  natives  of  Asia  :uul  Ef5y])t.  It  is  Uie  triumph  of 
cniUI  over  heat ;  which  may,  however^  and  has  been  siir- 
nounted  bv  moral  causes.*^ 

•^A  correspondent  niiralxr  of  tribunes  and  centurions.*^'- "^** 
Note :  '*  'Die  composition  of  the  Roman  officers  was  very  faulty. 
1,  It  was  late  before  a  Tribune  was  fixed  to  each  cohort. 
Sx  tributes  were  chosen  for  the  entire  legion  which  two  of 
them  ooinmanded  by  turns  (Polyt.  I.  vi.  p.  526,  edit.  Schweig- 
haraKr),  for  t}ie  space  of  two  months.  2.  One  long  sub- 
OiAiation  from  the  Colonel  to  the  Corporal  was  unknown. 
I  cuinot  discover  any  intermediate  ranks  l3etween  the  Tribune 
the  Centurion,  the  Centurion  and  the  manipularis  or 
te  Icginary  [sic] .  8.  As  the  tribunes  were  often 
ut  experience,  the  centurions  were  often  without  eductt- 
mere  soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks 
ixnmitior  quia  toieraverat.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  20).  A  body 
to  eight  or  nine  of  our  batallions  might  be  commanded 
half  a  dozen  young  gentlemen  and  fifty  or  sixty  old 
wrgeants.  Like  the  legions,  our  great  ships  of  war  may 
seciD  fll  jirovided  with  officers :  but  in  both  cases  the  deficiency 
il  corrected  by  strong  principles  of  discipline  and  rigour." 

•*A»  in  the  instance  of  Horace  and  AKricola.**  These  Mt.fa-i. 
words  are  erased.  Note:  "quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romann JJ- '****^ 
Tribuno  (Horat,  Serm,  L  i.  vi,  45),  a  worthy  commander  of 
three  and  twenty  from  the  school  of  Athens  I  Augustus 
was  indulgent  to  Roman  birth,  liberis  Senatorum  .  .  .  militiam. 
oiupicantes  nan  tnhunatum  modo  Icgionum  sed  et  praefecturas 
alanim  dedit  (Sueton.  c.  38)  ."^ 

**  A  league  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  tlie  sea.*"    Note  :  ,  «  ,^^ 
*' Mofe   correctly,   according   to   Mr.    Bouguer,  2500  toifieft  STtoSL^ 
(Buffbn.  Supplement,  torn.  v.  p.  304).     The  height  of  Mont 
Blanc  iff  now  fixed  to  2416  toises  (Saussure,  Voyage  dans 
AI|M%  torn.  i.  p.  495) :  but  the  lowest  ground  from 
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it  can  Ix?  seen  is  itself  greatly  elevated  above  the  level  nf  Um 
sea.  He  wlio  sails  by  the  isle  of  TenerifP,  i*onteraplute»  iUi 
entire  Pike,  from  the  foot  to  the  summit."" 


Tb«  tnoml  of 
lb*  DMllDa 


Ita  eoatrl- 
bsUoa  to 

maphf  at 
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But  Gibbon  lias  his  place  in  literature  not  only  as 
stylist,  who  never  lays  aside  his  toga  when  he  takes  up  hi 
pen,  but  as  the  expounder  of  a  large  and  striking  idea  ini 
sphere   of  intense  interest   to  mankind,  and  as  a  powerfi 
representative  of  certain  tendencies  of  his  age.     The  g 
ing  idea  or  "  moral  '^  of  his  history  is  briefly  stated  in  hi 
epigram:  "I  have  described  the  triumph  of  barbarism  an( 
religion".     In   other  words,    the   historical   development 
human  societies,  since  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was  a 
retrogression  (according  to  ordinary  views  of  "progress"**  X 
for  which  Christianity  was  mainly  to  blame.     This  conclusion 
of  Giblxin  tended  in  the  same  direction  as  the  theories  of 
Rousseau  ;  only,  while  Rousseau  dated  tlie  decline  from  the 
day  when  men  left  Arcadia,  Gibbous  era  was  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

We  are  thus  taken  into  a  region  of  speculation  where  every 
traveller  must  make  his  own  chart.  But  to  attempt  to  deny  a 
general  truth  in  Gibbon's  point  of  view  is  vain  ;  and  it  is  feeble 
to  deprecate  his  sneer.  We  may  spare  more  sympathy  tlmn 
he  for  the  warriors  and  the  churchmen  ;  but  all  tlmt  has  since 
been  added  to  his  knowledge  of  facts  has  neither  reversed  nor 
blunted  the  point  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall "".  Optimism  of 
temperament  niayshut  the  eyes ;  faith,  wedded  to  some  "one  in- 
creasing purpose  *"  which  it  shrinks  from  grasping,  may  divert 
fit)m  the  path  of  facts.  But  for  an  inquirer  not  blinded  by 
religious  prepossessions,  or  misled  by  comfortable  sophistries. 
Gibbon  really  expounded  one  of  the  chief  data  with  which  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  to  reckon.  How  are  we  to  define 
progress  ?  how  recognize  retrogression  ?  What  is  the  end  in 
relation  to  which  such   words   have  their  meaning,  and    is 
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Hbere  a  Uw  which  will  explain  ''the  biumph  of  barbarism 
■ad  rclirpon ^  as  a  necessary  moment  in  a  reasonable 
process  towards  that  end,  whatever  it  may  be?  Answers 
hare  been  given  since  Gibbon's  day,  engaging  to  the  intellect, 
but  tdways  making  some  demand  on  the  faitJi — answers 
^^N"  which  he  would  have  the  same  smile  as  for  Leo''s 
^fkogmatic  Epistle.  Tliere  is  certainly  some  reason  for 
Uuiiklng  these  questions  insoluble.  We  may  say  at  least  that 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  misapprehended  | 
until  it  is  reoognizcd  that  its  function  is  not  to  solve  problems  ' 
but  to  transform  them. 

But,  though  the  moral  of  Gibbon's  work  has  not  lost  its 

-■•««ing  yet,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  particular  treatment  of  ^^^ 

theology  and   Cliristian   institutions.     Our  point 

view  has  altered,  and,  if  Gibbon  were  writing  now,  the  tone 

his  '*  candid   and    rational  inquiry "  would   certainly   be 

flerent.     His  manner  would  not  be  that  of  sometimes  open, 

limes  transparently  veiled,  dislike;  he  would  rather  assume 

attitude  of  detachment.      He  would  be  affected  by  that 

uKrely  historical  point  of  view,  which  is  a  note  of  the  present 

centurv  and  its  larger  tolerances ;  and  more  tlian  half  disanned 

bythat  wide  diffusion  of  unobtrusive  scepticism  among  educated 

people,  which  seems  to  render  offensive  warfare  superfluous. 

TTie  man  of  letters  admii*es  the  fine  edge  of  subtle  sarcasm, 

wielded  by   Gibbon  with   such   skill  and  effect  ;    while  the 

hHtorian  is  interested  in  an  historical  standpoint  of  the  last 

lur)'.     Neither  the  historian  nor  the  man  of  letters   will 

longer  subscril)e,   without  a  thousand   reserves,   to  the 

cal   chapters   of    the   **  Decline   and    Fall,**   and   no 

inquirer  would  go  there  for  his  ecclesiastical  history. 

et  we  need  not  hide  the  fact  that  GibboQ''s  success  has  in  a 

laiy^  measure  been  due  to  his  scorn  for  the  Church ;  which, 

most  emphatically  expressed  in  tlie  theological  chapters,  hau, 

a&  one  might  say,  spiced   his  lKH>k.    The  attack  of  a  man. 
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equipped  with  erudition,  and  of  perfectly  sober  judgment, 
on  cherislied  beliefs  and  revered  institutions,  must  always 
excite  the  interest,  by  irritating  the  passions,  of  men.  Gibbon's 
classical  moderation  of  judgment,  his  temperate  mood,  was 
responsible,  as  well  as  foreign  education  and  the  influence 
of  French  thought,  for  his  attitude  to  Christianity  and  to 
Mahometanism.  He  hated  excess,  and  the  immoderation 
of  the  multitude.  He  could  suffer  the  tolerant  piety  of 
a  learned  abb^  or  "the  fat  slumbers  of  the  Church";  but 
with  the  religions  faith  of  a  fanatical  populace  or  the  ardour 
of  its  demagogues  his  reason  was  unable  to  .syuipathize.  In  the 
spirit  of  Cicero  or  Tacitus  he  despised  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar,  and  regarded  the  unmeasured  enthusiasm  of  the 
early  Cliristians  as  mtuiy  sober  Cluirchmen  regard  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam.  He  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the 
opposite  enthusiasm  of  Jirlian  the  Apostate.*  His  work 
was  all  the  more  effective,  because  he  was  never  dogmatic 
himself.  His  irony  should  not  be  construed  as  insincerity, 
but  rather  as  showing  that  he  was  profoundly — one 
might  say,  constitutionally — convinced  of  the  truth  of  that 
sceptical  conclusion  which  has  been,  in  a  different  spirit, 
formulated  precisely  by  the  Bi.shop  of  Oxford  ;  "there  is  no 
room  for  sweeping  denunciations  or  trenchant  criticisms  in 
the  dealings  of  a  world  whose  falsehoods  and  veracities  are 
separated  by  so  very  thin  a  barrier^. 

Thus  Gibbon'^s  attitude  to  religion,  while  it  was  conditioned 
by  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Europe  in  that  age,  was 
also  the  expression  of  the  man.  When  Dean  Milman  spoke 
of  his  "bold  and  disingenuous  attack  on  Christianity,'"^  he 
made  one  of  those  futile  charges  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prove  and  impossible  to  disprove ;  such  imputa- 

'  The  influence  of  Gibbon's  picture  of  Julian  can  be  discerned  in  Ibsen's 
"  Emperor  and  Galilaean  ". 

'  In  a  footnote  to  the  Autobiography. 
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tnn  wi  arc  cljaracteristic  of  theologians  in  the  heat  of  con- 
trovcniy  and  may  be  condoned  to  politicians  in  the  heat  *»f 
electioneering,  but  in  an  historical  critic  are  merely  an  im- 
pertinence. 

It  has  sometimes  been  remarked  that  those  histories  are  most  oiurior 
readable  which  are  written  to  prove  a  thesis.     The  indict- i^^m 
ment  of  the  Empire  by  Tacitus,  the  defence  of  C«?sarianism  "'Wrtory 
_by   Mommsen,  Grote*'s  vindication  of  democracy,   Drovscn's 
HBdvocacy  of  monarchy,  might  be  cited  as  examples.    All  these 
writers  intended  to  present  the  facta  as  they  took  place,  but 
a1]    wrote  with  prepossessions  and  opinions,  in  the  light  of 
which    they    interpreted    the    events   of    history.       Arnold  Amowi 
deliberately  advocated  such  partiality  on  the  ^ound  that  "the 
past  i»  reflected  to  us  by  the  present  and  the  partvman  feels  the 
present  most*".     Another  Oxford  Regius  Professor  remarked 
that  "  without  some  infusion  of  spite  it  seems  as  if  history 
could  not  be  written^.     On  the  other  side  stands  the  formula 
of  Ranke  as  to  the  true  to-sk  of  the  historian  :  "  Ich  will  hloss  BMkfiTtM* 
ttigcn  wie  es  eigentlich  gewesen  isf".     The  Greek  History  of 
Bishop   Thirlwall,    the    English  Constitutional     History    of 
Bishop  Stubbs  himself,  were  written  in  this  spirit.     But  the 
most  striking  instances  perhaps,  because  they  tread  with  such 
light  feet  on  the  treacherous  ashes  of  more  rec4?nt  history, 
are  Ranke  and  Bishop  Creighton.     Thucydides  is  the  most 
andent  example  of  this  historical  reserve.    It  cannot  be  said oibboni pr^ 
that  Gibbon  sat  down  to  write  with  any  ulterior  purpose,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  allowed  his  temperament  to  colour  his 
history,  and  used  it  to  prove  a  congenial  tliesis.     But,  while 
he  put   things   in   the    light   demanded    by  tliis   thesis,   he 
related  his  facts  accurately.     If  we  take  into  account  the  vast 
r«nge  of  his  work,   his  accuracy  is  amazing.     He  laboured  huwcvmt 
under  some  disadvantages,  which  are  set  forth  in   his  own 
Memoirs.     He  had  not  enjoyed  that  school  and   university 
training   in   the  languages   and    literatures   of    Greece   and 
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Rome  wliich  is  probably  the  best  preparation  for  bistorical 
research.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  inijierfcct ;  he  was 
very  far  from  having  the  "scrupulous  ear  of  the  well-flogged 
critic"".  He  has  comniiited  errors  of  translation,  and  was 
capable  of  writing  "Gregory  of  Naziaiizen **.  But  such  slips 
are  singularly  few.  Nor  is  he  accustomed  to  take  lightly 
quotations  at  second  hand ;  like  that  famous  passage  of 
Eligius  of  Noyon — held  up  by  Arnold  as  a  warning — which 
Robertson  and  Hallam  successively  copied  from  Mosheim, 
where  it  had  appeared  in  a  garbled  form,  to  prove  exactly  the 
opposite  of  its  true  meaning. 

From  one  curious  inaccumcv,  which  neither  critics  nor 
editors  seem  to  have  observed,  he  must  I  think  be  acquitted. 
In  his  account  of  the  disturbances  in  Africa  and  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  we  meet  the  following  passage  (chap, 
xiii.,  p.  863): — 

"  Julian  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Carthage.  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria,  and  even  the  Blemmyes,  renewed,  or 
rather  continued  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
Egypt." 

Achilleus  arose  at  this  time  (295-6  a.d.)  as  a  tyrant  at 
Aleicandria  ;  but  that  he  made  either  at  this  date  or  at  any 
previous  date  an  incursion  into  the  Upper  Egj'pt,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  e\ndence  in  our  authorities.  I  am  convinced 
however  that  this  error  was  not  originally  due  to  the  autlior, 
but  merely  a  treacherous  misprint,  wliich  was  overlooked  by 
him  in  correcting  the  proof  sheets,  *uid  has  also  escaped 
the  notice  of  his  editors.  By  a  slight  change  in  punctua- 
tion we  obtain  a  perfectly  correct  statement  of  the  situation : — 

"Julian  had  assumed  tlie  purple  at  Cartilage,  Achilleus 
at  Alexandria ;  and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed,  or 
rather  continued,  their  incursions  into  the  Upper 
\        KRvpt" 
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I  Jmvp  no  (Imihts  that  this  was  the  sonN'nce  originally  meant 
and  probjibly  written  by  Gibbon,  and  have  felt  n»  scn4ple 
in  extirpating  the  inveterate  error  from  the  text.* 

Gibbon"'s  diligent  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  material'  j 
cannot  be  over-praised,  and  it  will  not  be  diminished  by 
giring  the  due  credit  to  his  French  predecessor  Tillemont. 
Tlic  Hifttmre  drs  Eynperntrs  and  the  Mf^mres  eccUsiasttques-^ 
l&borlouB  and  exhaustive  collections  of  materiiil,  were 
addressed  to  tlie  special  student  and  not  to  the  general 
reader,  but  scholars  may  still  consult  them  with  proHt.  It 
is  interesting  to  tind  Mommson  in  his  later  years  retracting 
le  of  hia  earlier  j  udgments  and  reverting  to  a  conclusion  of 
'illemont.  In  his  recent  edition  °  of  the  Laterculus  of 
Polemius  Silvius,  he  writes  thus : — 

"L'aiiteur  de  la  Notice — peritissimi  Tillemontii  verba 
sunt  (hist.  5,  699) — vivoit  en  Occident  et  ne  savoit 
pas  trop  IVtat  ou  estoit  TOrient ;  ei  iuvenis  contror 
dun  hodie  subitcribo  ^. 

is  one  of  Gibbon^s  merits  that  he  made  full  use  of  Tille- 
lont,  "whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost  assumes  the 
jharacter  of  genius,"  as  far  as  Tillemont  guided  him,  up  to 
the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.;  and  it  is  only  just  to  the 
nighty  work  of  the  Frenchman  to  impute  to  him  a 
share  in  the  m'curacy  which  the  Englishman  achieved, 
tlie  historical,  though  not  from  the  literary,  point  of 


tn  some  other  cases  T  have  corrected  the  text  in  this  volume,  (i).  p.  55, 
n,  X09  ;  Sumclpur  for  Jumelpur,  see  Appendix  g.  {2).  p.  259,  1.  2  from  top; 
the  reading  of  the  received  tcvi  "  public  "  is  surely  a  printer's  error,  which 
escaped  detection,  for  **  republic,"  which  I  have  ventured  to  restore.  (3}.  p. 
179, 1.  5  from  loot,  I  have  assumed  an  instance  of 'Mipoeraphy".  (4).  p.  jaB, 
n.  35,  *'  Lycius  "  had  been  already  corrected  (sec  Smith's  ed.)  to  "  Lydius  ", 
I^obably  Gibbon  had  his  Zosimus  open  before  him  when  he  wrote  this  note, 
and  his  pen  traced  Lycius  because  Lycia  happened  to  occur  in  the  very  next  line 
of  hi*  authority.  1  have  followed  Sir  William  Smith's  precedent  in  dealing 
freely  with  the  punctuation,  and  in  modernizuig  the  spelling  of  a  few  words. 
*  la  the  Chronica  Minora  (M.  Q.  H.),  vol.  i.,5ia  Mqq,    See  p.  533. 
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view,  Gibl)on,  deserted  by  Tillemont,  distinctly  defiines, 
though  )ie  is  well  sitstiiined  through  the  wars  of  Justinian  by 
the  clear  narrative  of  Procopius. 

Recognizing  that  Gibbon  was  accurate,  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge by  implication  that  he  was  always  right ;  for 
accuracy  is  relative  to  opportunities.  The  discovery  of 
new  matcriolsj  the  researches  of  numerous  scholars,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  have  not  only  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  facts,  but  have  modified  and  upset  conclusions  which 
Gibbon  with  his  materials  was  justified  in  drawing.  Compare 
a  chapter  or  two  of  Mr.  Hodgkin^s  Italj/  and  her  Invaders 
with  the  corresponding  episode  in  Gibbon,  and  many  minor 
points  will  appear  in  which  correction  has  been  needful.  If 
Gibbon  were  alive  and  writing  now,  his  history  would  be  very 
diflerent.  Affected  by  the  intellectual  experiences  of  the  past 
century  he  could  not  adopt  quite  the  same  historiail  attitude ; 
and  we  should  consequently  lose  the  colouring  of  his  brilliant 
attack  on  Christianity-  Again,  he  would  have  found  it  an 
absolute  necessity  to  leam  what  he  insolently  called  that 
"barbarous  idiom,*"  the  German  language;  and  this  might 
have  affected  his  style  as  it  would  cerluinly  have  affected  his 
matter.  We  dare  not  deplore  Gibbon's  limitations,  for  they 
were  the  conditions  of  his  great  achievement. 

Not  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  is 
its  lesson  in  the  unity  of  history,  the  favourite  theme  of  Mr. 
Freeman.  The  title  displays  the  cardinal  fact  that  the 
Empire  founded  by  Augustus  fell  in  l^Gl  ;  that  all  the 
changes  which  transformed  the  Europe  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
into  the  Eurofje  of  Erasmus  had  not  abolished  the  name 
and  memory  of  the  Empire.  And  whatever  names 
of  contempt — in  harmony  with  his  thesis — Gibl)on  might 
apply  tf>  the  institution  in  the  period  of  its  later  decline, 
such  as  the  "Lower  Empire,*"  or  "Greek  Empire,*^  his  title 
rectified    any    false    impressions   that    such    language    might 
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cause.  On  the  coiitimiit}'  of  tlie  U4)tnan  Empire  depeiided 
the  unity  of  his  work.  By  the  ciiiphju>is  laid  oji  this  fact  he 
did  tJie  same  kind  of  service  to  tlie  study  of  history  in  England, 
that  Mr.  Bryce  has  done  in  his  Holt/  Romiin  Empire  by 
tracing  the  tJiread  which  connects  the  Europe  of  Francis  the 
Second  with  the  Europe  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Gibbon  read  widely,  and  had  a  large  general  knowledge  of 
history,  which  supplied  him  with  many  happy  illustrations. 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  tliat  the  gap  in  his  knowledge  of 
ancient  history  was  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  and  Epig<jni. 
If  he  had  been  familiar  with  that  period,  he  would  not  liave 
said  that  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  world  the 
example  of  a  resignation  of  sovereignty,  lie  woidd  have 
referred  to  the  conspicuous  case  of  Ptolemy  Soter  ;  Mr.  Free- 
man would  have  added  Lydiados,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis. 
Of  the  e£u-lier  example  of  Asarhaddon  Gibbon  c^iuld  not  have 
known. 

To  pass  from  scope  and  spirit  to  method,  Gibbon's 
liistorical  sense  kept  him  constantly  right  in  dealing  with  his 
sources,  but  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  treated  them 
methodically.  The  growth  of  German  erudition  is  one  of  the 
lending  features  of  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  one  of  its  most  important  contributions  to 
historical  method  lies  in  the  investigation  of  sources.  German 
schol&rs  have  indeed  pressed  this  "(Juellenkunde"*^  further 
than  it  can  safely  be  pressed.  A  pliilolo^ist,  writing  his 
doctoral  diiiwrtation,  will  bring  plausible  reasons  to  prove 
where  exactly  Diodorus  ce^tsed  to  "write  out^  Ephorus, 
whose  work  we  do  not  possess,  and  began  to  write  out  some- 
body else,  whose  work  is  also  lost  to  us.  But,  though  the 
method  lends  itself  to  the  mtdtiplication  of  vain  subtleties, 
it  is  abetolutely  indispensable  for  scieutilic  historiogniphy.  It 
is  in  fact  part  of  the  science  of  evidence.  Tlie  distinction 
of  primary  ami  derivative  authoriti<^  uiiglit  be  us^  as  a  test. 
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The  untrained  bistorian  fails  to  rwrognize  that  nothing  is 
added  to  the  value  of  a  statement  of  Widiikind  by  its 
I  xepetitiou  by  Thietmar  or  Ekkehard,  and  that  a  record  in  the 
B  Continuation  of  Theophaues  gains  no  further  credibility  from 
m  tlie  fact  that  it  Likewise  occurs  in  Cedrenus,  Zonaras  or 
I  Glycas. 
I       While  evidence  is  more  systematically  arranged,  greater 

■  care  ia  bestowed  on  sifting  and  probing  what  our  authorities 
say,  and  in  distinguishing  contemporary  from  later  witnesses. 

I  Not  a  few  important  results  have  been  derive<l  from  such 
meUiods  ;  they  enable  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  stories.  Tlie 
evidence  against  Faustina  shrinks  into  notliing  ;  the  existence 
of  Pope  Joan  is  exploded.  It  is  irrelevant  to  condemn  a 
statement  of  Zonaras  as  made  by  a  "  modem  Greek  ".  The 
question  is,  where  did  he  get  it  ?  * 

■  Tlje  difficult  questions  comiected  with  the  authorship  and 
compilation  of  tlie  Historia  Augusta  liave  produced  a  chest- 

I      ful  of  German  pamphlets,  but  they  did  not  trouble  Gibbon. 

m  The  relationships  of  the  later  Gix?ek  chronicles  and  histories 
arc  more  difRcult  and  intrictite  even  than  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Historia  Augusta,  but  he  did  not  even  formu- 
late a  prudent  interrogation.  Ferdinand  Hirsch,  twenty 
years  ago,  cleared  new  n)a4is  through  this  forest,  in  which 
George  the  Monk  and  the  Logothete  who  continued  him, 
Leo  Grammaticus  and  Simeon  Mngister,  John  Scylitzes, 
George  Cedreuus  and  Zonunis  lived  in  promiscuous  obscurity. 
Biittner-Wobst  on  one  aide,  C.  de  Boor  on  the  otlier,  have 
been  working  effectuully  on  the  siune  lines,  clearing  up  the 
haze  which  surrounds  George  tlie  Monk — the  time  has  gone 
by  for  calling  him  George  Hamartolus.  Another  formidable 
problem,  that  of  Jolm  Malalas — with  his  namesake  Jolm  of 

•  Gibbon  had  a  notion  of  this,  but  did  not  apply  it  methodically.     See  in 

this  vol.,  p.  415,  note  59  :  "  but  those  modem  6reeks  had  the  opportunity  of 

consulting  many  wrucis  which  have  Biiice  been  lost".     And  see,  in  gcnerali 

Preface  to  the  lourth  volume  of  the  quarto  ed. 
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foch,  90  hfiTfl  to  catch, — ha\-ing  been  grappled  with  by 
Jeep,  Sotiriades  and  others,  is  now  being  more  effectively 
treated  by  Patzig. 

Criticbim,  too,  has  rejected  some  sources  from  which  Gibbon  i«g>j^« 
drew  ^v*ithout  suspicion.  In  the  interest  of  literature  we^SS"^' 
mny  perhaps  be  glad  tliat  like  Ockley  he  used  with  confidence 
the  now  discredited  Al  Wakidi.  Before  such  maintained 
perfection  of  manner,  to  choose  is  hard ;  but  the  chapters  on 
the  origin  of  Mahometanism  and  its  first  triumphs  against 
the  Empire  would  alone  be  enough  to  win  perpetual  literary 
fiune.  VVithout  Al  Wakidi^s  romance  they  would  not  liave 
been  written ;  and  the  historian,  compelled  to  regard  Gibbcm^s 
description  as  he  would  a  Life  of  Charles  the  Great  based  on 
the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  must  refer  the  inquirer  after  facts  to 
Sprenger's  Life  of  Mahomat  and  WeiPs  History  of  the 
Ciiliphs.' 

In  connexion  with  the  use  of  materials,  reference  may  beanvJT 
made  to  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  Gibbon  has  sometimes 
adopted  and  which  modem  method  condemns.  It  is  not 
Icgitinmte  to  blend  the  evidence  of  two  different  periods  in 
order  to  paint  a  complete  picture  of  an  institution.  Great 
caution,  for  example,  is  needed  in  using  the  Greek  epics, 
of  which  the  earliest  and  latest  parts  differ  by  a  long  interval, 
for  the  purpose  of  pourtraying  a  so-called  Homeric  or 
heroic  age.  A  notice  of  Fredegarius  will  not  be  necessarily 
applicable  to  the  age  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Chlodwig, 
and  a  custom  which   was  familiar  to  Gregory  or  Venantius 


*  In  Mahometan  history  in  general,  it  may  be  added,  not  only  has  advance 
been  made  by  access  to  new  literary  oriental  documents,  but  its  foundations 
have  been  more  surely  pounded  by  numismatic  rcscarchcii,  especially  those 
of  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole.  This  scholar's  recently  published  handbook  con- 
taining cables  and  lists  of  the  "  Mohammadan  "  Dynasties  is  a  guerdon  for 
which  students  of  history  must  be  most  deeply  grateful.  The  special  histories 
of  Mahometan  Sicily  and  Spain  have  been  worked  out  by  Amari  and  Dozy. 
For  the  Mongols  we  have  the  overwhelming  results  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth's 
teaming  and  devotion  to  his  **  vasty  "  subject. 
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may  have  become  obsolete  before  the  davs  of  the  last  Mer- 
wings.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  Gibbon's  description  of 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  our  Teutonic  forefathera 
with  that  of  Bii»hop  Stubbs.  Gibbon  blends  together  with 
dexterity  the  evidence  of  Cwsar  and  Tacitus,  between  whom 
a  century  hod  elapsed,  and  composes  a  single  picture  ;  whereas 
Bishop  Stubbs  keeps  the  statements  of  the  two  Romans  care- 
fully apart,  and  by  comparing  them  is  able  to  show  that  in 
certain  respects  tlie  Germans  had  developed  in  the  interval. 
Gibbon^s  account  of  the  military  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  work,  is  open  to  a  like  objection. 
He  has  blended,  witliout  due  criticism,  the  evidence  of 
Vegctius  with  that  of  earlier  writers.® 

In  the  study  of  sources,  then,  our  advance  has  been  great,' 
while  tlie  labours  of  an  historian  have  become  more  arduous. 
It  lends  us  to  another  advance  of  the  highest  importance 
To  use  historical   documents  with  contidenoo,  an  assuran 
that  the  words  of  tlie  writer  have  been  correctly  trunsmitt 
is  manifestly  indispensable.    It  generally  happens  that  our  texts 
have  come  down  in  several  MSS.,  of  different  ages,  and  there 
are  often  various  discrepancies.     We  have  then  to  determin^^ 
the  relations  of  tlie  MSS.  to  each  other  and  their  comparatif^H 
values.     To  the  pure  philologist  this  is  part  of  the  alphabet     ' 
of  his  profession  ;  but  the  pure  historian  takes  time  to  realix^^ 
it,  and  it  was  not  realized  in  the  age  of  Gibbon  as  it  is  to-da^^| 
Nothing  forces  upon  the  historian  the  necessity  of  having  a 
sound    text   so   impressively   as   the    process   of    comparing 
different  documents  in  order  to  determine  whether  one  was 
dependent  on  another, — ^thc  process  of  investigating  sources. 


ce. 
Its    1 


•  It  may  be  said  for  Gibbon,  however,  that  even  Mommsen,  in  hi&  volu 
on  the  Provinces,  has  adopted  this  practice  of  blending  evidence  of  different 
dates.  For  the  historical  artist,  it  ia  very  tempting,  when  the  evidence  for 
any  particular  period  ia  scanty ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  historian  it 
IA  indefensible. 
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In  this  respect  we  have  now  to  he  thankful  for  many  blessings 
denied  to  Gibbon  and — so  recent  is  our  progress — denied  to 
Milman  and  Finlay.  We  have  Mommsen's  editions  ofia,. 
Jordaneti  and  the  Variae  of  Cassiodoriiis,  his  Chronica  Minora 
(still  incomplete),  including,  for  instance,  Idatius,  the  Prospers, 
Count  MarceUinus ;  we  have  Peter^s  Historia  Augusta, 
Gardthausen^s  Amniionus,  Luetjohann^s  Sidonius  Apolli- 
n&ris ;  Du  Chesne^s  Liber  Ponfijlcalis ;  and  a  large  number 
of  critical  texts  of  ecclesiastical  writers  might  be  mentioned.^ 
The  Greek  historians  have  been  less  fortunate.  The  Bonn  D*fwu»« 
edition  of  the  "Byzantine  Writers,'"  issued  under  the 
auspice*  of  Niebuhr  and  Bekker  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  wo^  the  most  lamentably  feeble  production 
ever  given  to  the  world  by  Gerniou  scholars  of  great  reputa- 
tioru  It  marked  no  advance  on  the  older  folio  edi- 
tion, except  that  it  was  cheaper,  and  that  one  or  two 
w  documents  were  included.  But  there  is  now  a  reason- 
le  prospect  that  we  shall  by  degrees  have  a  complete  series 
of  trustworthy  texts.  De  Boor  showed  the  way  by  his 
splendid  edition  of  Theophanes  and  his  smaller  texts  of 
Theophylactu5  Simocatta  and  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus. 
Mendelssohn^s  Zosimus,  and  Reifferscheid's  Amia  Comne/ia 
stand  beside  them.  Haury  promises  a  Procopius,  and  we 
are  expecting  from  Seger  a  long  desired  John  Scylitzes,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  text,  though  existing  in  a  MS.  at 
P&na,  has  never  been  printed  and  can  only  be  inferred  by  a 
cofuparison  of  the  Latin  translation  of  Gabius  with  the 
chronicle  of  Cedrenus  who  copied  him  with  faithful  servility. 

Tlic   legencb  of  the  Sednts,  though  properly   outside  the  Jf^-J^-c^'g;^ 
donuuD  of  the  historian  proper,  often  supply  him  with  valu- 
able help.     For  "  Culturgeschichte ""  they  are  a  direct  source. 
Finlaj  observed  tliat  the  Acta  Sanctorum  contain  an  un- 

*  Especially  the  Corpus  Ecclesiasiicorun]  Latinoram. 
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explored  mine  for  the  social  life  of  the  Eastern  Einpi 
But  before  they  can  be  confidently  dealt  with,  trained 
criticism  must  do  its  will  on  the  texts  ;  the  relations  between 
the  various  versions  of  each  legend  must  be  defined  and  the 
tradition  in  each  case  made  clear.  The  task  is  huge ;  the 
libraries  of  Etirope  and  Hither  Asia  are  full  of  these  holy 
tales.  But  Usener  has  made  a  good  beginning  and  Krunibacher 
has  rendered  the  immense  service  of  pointing  out  precisely 
what  the  problems  arc." 

Besides  improved  methods  of  dealing  with  the  old  material, 
much  new  material  of  various  kinds  has  been  discovered, 
since  the  work  of  Gibbon.  To  take  one  department,  our 
coins  have  increased  in  number.  It  seems  a  pity  tliat  he 
who  worked  at  his  Spanbeim  with  such  diligence  was  not 
able  to  make  use  of  EckhePs  great  work  on  Imperial 
coinage  which  began  to  appear  in  1792  and  was  completed 
in  1798.  Since  then  we  have  had  Cohen,  and  the  special 
works  of  Saulcy  and  Sabatier.  M.  Schlumbergcr*'8  splendid 
study  of  Byzantine  sigillography  must  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  connexion.'* 

The  constitution  and  liistory  of  the  Principate,  and  the 
provincial   government  of  the  early   Emj)erors,   have    been 


i 


"  Uscncr,  Der  hcilige  Theodosios,  1890.  Knimhacher,  Studien  zu  den 
Legendcn  dee  heiligcn  Theodosios.  1893.  It  is  worth  while  to  state  bneHy 
what  the  chief  problem  is.  The  legends  of  the  Saints  were  collected, 
rehandled,  cleansed  of  casual  heresy,  and  put  into  literary  form  in  the  tenth 
century  (towards  its  clothe  according  to  Vasilievski)by  Symeon  Metaphiaates. 
Moat  of  our  MSS.  are  derived  from  the  edition  of  Symeon  ;  but  there  are 
also  extant,  some,  comparatively  few,  containing  the  original  pre-Symeonic 
versions,  which  formed  the  chief  Hteraiy  recreation  of  ordinary  men  and 
women  before  the  tenth  century-  The  problem  is  to  collect  the  materials 
for  a  critical  edition  of  as  many  legends  as  have  been  preseived  in  their 
original  form.  When  that  is  done,  we  ttball  have  the  data  fur  fully  appreciat- 
ing the  methods  of  Symeon.  As  for  the  text  Krumbacher  point.«t  out  that 
what  we  want  is  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  Grammar  of  th<  MSS. 

^^  M.  Schlumbcrger  followed  up  this  work  by  an  admirable  monograph  on 
Nicephorus  Fhocas,  luxuriously  illustrated;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
the  appearance  of  a  companion  work  on  Baail  11. 
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plnceil  on  an  enHivIy  new  basis  bv  Mommsen  and  his  schawl." 
Tlie  ll(>tui$ches  Sfcaatsrccht  is  a  fabric  for  whose  rearing  wns 
needed    not   only   improved    scholarship    bitt   an    extensive 
collection    of  cpigraphic   material.      Tlie   Corpus   of   l^itin  xticnvby 
Inscriptions  is  the  keystone  of  the  work. 

Hence  Gibbon^s  first  chapters  are  somewhat  "out  of  date**. 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  adniimble  description  of  the 
change  from  the  Principate  to  absolute  Monarchy,  and  the 
system  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  is  still  most  valuable. 
Here  inscriptions  are  less  illustrative,  and  he  dis|)osed  of  much 
the  same  material  as  we,  especially  the  Codex  Theodosianus. 
New  light  is  badly  wanted,  and  has  not  been  to  any  extent 
forthcoming,  on  the  respective  contributions  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine  to  the  organization  of  the  new  monarchy. 
Aa  to  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  we  have  indeed  a  JJJ?!!*' 
precious  document  in  tlje  Verona  List  (published  by  MommAcn), 
which,  dating  from  297  a.d.,  shows  Diocletian's  reorganiza- 
tion. The  modifications  which  were  made  between  this  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  when  the  Notitia 
Dignitatum  was  drawn  up,  can  be  largely  determined  not 
only  by  lists  in  Rufus  and  Ammianus,  hut,  as  far  as  the 
eastern  provinces  are  concenied,  by  the  Laterculus  of 
Polemius  Silvius.  Thus,  partly  by  critical  method  applied 
to  Polcmius,  partly  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  document,  we 
are  enabled  to  rectify  the  list  of  Gibbon,  who  adopted  the 
simple  plan  of  ascribing  to  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the 
detailed  organization  of  the  Notitia.  Otherwise  our  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  of  Diocletian  has  not  been  greatly 
augmented  ;  but  our  clearer  conception  of  the  Principate  and 
its  steady  development  towards  pure  monarchy  has  reflected 

^•Thc  first  volume  of  Mr.  Pelham's  history  of  the  Empire,  which  is  ex- 
pected shortly,  wUI  show,  when  compared  with  Merivale,  how  completely 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  inatitutionH  has  been  transformed  within  a  very 
iccoai  period. 
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•■    Uiodctiiuis   ftyfitctii ;   ant]    the   tcnclonrlt's   of 

oatiujiy  tbough   still   obscure  at   miuiy  points 

ma6t  more  distinct     The  year  of  the  Gordians  is  still 

Tat  A  pazde  as   ever;    but  the  dates  of  Alexandrine 

with  the  tribunician  years  give  us  here,  as  elsewltere, 

of  vliich  Gibbon  was  ignorant     While  speaking  of  the 

coBtury,  I   may  add  that   Calpurriius  Siculus,   whontj 

dairaed  as  a  contemporary  of  Carinas,  has  been 

by  modem  criticism  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  this 

I  vitiated  some  of  Gibbon's  pages. 

Tlie  constitutional  history  of  the  Empire  from  Diocletian 

fanrard  has  still  to  be  written  systematically.     Some  note- 

vtxtliT  contributions  to  this  subject  have  been  made  by 

Eosasian  scholars. 

Gibbon^s  forty-first  chapter  is  still  not  only  famous,  but 
admired  by  jurists  as  a  brief  and  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
prindples  of  Roman  law.  To  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  thej 
sobjcct  is  the  In^st  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  it.  A  serie«i 
of  foreign  scholars  of  acute  legal  ability  has  elaborated  the 
study  of  the  science  in  the  present  century  ;  I  need  only 
refer  to  such  names  as  Savigny  and  Jhcring.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Corpus  juris  Romani  by  Mommsen  himself  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  contributions.  The  manuscript  of 
Gaius  is  tl»e  new  discovery  to  be  recorded  ;  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  interest  Gibbon,  were  he  restored  to 
earth,  would  compare  in  Gneist*s  parallel  columns  the  Institu^ 
tions  with  the  elder  treatise. 

But  whoever  takes  up  Gibbon's  theme  now  will  not  be 
'xmtent  with  an  exposition  of  the  Justinianean  Law.  H« 
nust  go  on  to  its  later  development  in  the  subsequeni 
.centuries,  in  the  company  of  Zacharia  von  Lingentlml  and 
Heimbach.  Such  a  study  has  been  made  possible  and 
«!omparatively  easy  by  tlje  magnificent  works  of  Zacharia ; 
org  wliose  achievements  I  may  single  out  liis  restoration  of 
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the  Elcloga,  which  used  to  be  ascril>e(.l  to  Leo  VI.,  to  its  true 
author  Leo  III. ;  a  discovery  which  illuminated  in  a  most  wel- 
come manner  the  Isniirian  reformation.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  last  work  which  engaged  him  even  on  his 
death-bed  was  an  attempt  to  prove  exactly  tJiesame  tiling  for 
t!ie  military  treatise  known  as  the  Tactics  of  Leo  VI.  Here 
too  Zacharia  thinks  that  Leo  was  the  Isaurian,  while  the 
received  view  is  that  he  was  the  " Philosopher". 

Having  illustrated  by  examples  the  advantages  open  to  an 
historian  of  the  present  dav,  which  were  not  open  to  Gibbon, 
for  dealing  with  Gibbon't;  tlieme, — improved  and  a-fined 
methods,  a  closer  union  of  philology  with  history,  and 
ampler  material— we  may  go  on  to  consider  a  general  defect 
in  his  trwitment  of  the  Later  Empire,  and  here  too  ex.hibit, 
by  a  few  instances,  progress  made  in  particular  departments. 

Gibbon  ended  the  first  half  of  his  work  with  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  4-76  A.n.— a  date  which  hasgjp^.**' 
been  tixcd  out  of  regard  for  Italy  and  Rome,  and  shotild 
strictly  be  480  a.d.  in  consideration  of  Julius  Ncpos.  Thus 
Uic  same  space  is  devoted  to  tlic  first  three  iiundred  yeai*s 
which  is  allowed  to  the  remaining  nine  hundred  and  eighty. 
Nor  does  the  inellU^Jity  end  liere.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
the  second  half  of  tlie  work  deals  with  the  first  two  of  these 
ten  centuries.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  shows  that 
the  history  of  the  Empire  from  Hemclius  to  the  last  Grand 
Comnenus  of  Trebizond  U  merely  a  sketch  with  certain 
episodes  more  fully  treated.  The  pereonal  history  and 
domestic  policy  of  all  the  Emperors,  from  the  son  of  Heraclius 
to  Isaac  Angelus,  are  compressed  into  one  chapter.  This  mode 
of  dealing  witli  the  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the  author''s  con- 
lemptuous  attitude  to  the  "Byzantine*'  or  " Lower "^  Empire, 

But    Gibbon's    account   of    the   internal    history    of  thcp»i-o'»- 

.    "      .  prgylon  u  to 

ipire  after  Heraclius  is  not  only  huperflcial ;  it  gives  an^^*^'?^^*' 
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entirely  false  impression  of  the  facts.  If  the  materials 
been  then  as  well  sifted  and  studied  as  they  are  even  to-day, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  beneatli  the  intiigues 
and  crimes  of  the  Palace  there  were  deeper  causes  at  work, 
and  beyond  the  revolutions  of  the  Capital  City  wider  issues 
implied.  The  cause  for  whicli  the  Iconoclasts  contended 
involved  far  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  rule  or  usage ;  it 
meant,  and  they  realized,  the  regeneration  of  the  Empire. 
Or,  to  take  anotlier  instance :  tlie  key  to  tlie  history  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  is  the  struggle  between  the 
Imperial  throne  and  the  great  landed  interest  of  Asia  Minor; 
the  accession  of  Alexius  Commenus  marked  the  final  Wctory 
of  the  latter.  Nor  had  Gibbon  any  conception  of  the  great 
ability  of  most  of  the  Emjjerors  from  Leo  the  Isaurian 
Basil  II.,  or,  we  might  say,  to  Constantine  the  conqueror 
of  Armenia.  T!ie  designation  of  the  story  of  the  later 
Empire  as  a  "uniform  talc  of  weakness  and  misery*""  is  oi 
utoite  of  the  most  untrue,  and  most  effective,  judgments  ever  uttered 
by  a  thoughtful  historian.  Before  tlie  outrage  of  1£04,  the 
Empire  was  the  bnlwai'k  of  the  West." 

Ac;ainst   Gibbon''s  point  of  view  there  has  been  a  gradual 
reaction  which  may   be  said  to  have  culminated  within   the 
last  ten  years.     It  was  begun  by  Finlay,  whose  unprospero 
speculations  in  Greece  after  the  Revolution  prompted  him  to 

tseek  for  the  causes  of  the  insecurity  of  investment'^  in  land, 
and,  leading  him  back  to  tlie  year  14)6  b.c,  involved  him  in 
: 
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*'  This  has  been  beitt  pointed  out  by  C.  Neumann. 

^^Chap.  xlviii.  in/  intt.,  where  a  full  statement  uf  hi»  view  of  the  later 
Empire  will  be  found. 

"  1  need  not  repeat  here  what  ]  have  said  elsewhere,  and  what  many 
others  have  said  (recently  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  two  essays  in  his  volume 
entitled  Tkt  Meaning  of  Hf story)  as  to  the  various  Ber\'iccs  of  the  Empire  to 
Europe.  They  arc  beginning  to  be  generally  recosnircd  and  they  have  been 
brought  out  in  Mr.  C  W.  Oman's  brief  and  skilful  slsctch  of  the  **  Uyzantine 
Erapue  "  (ibgaj. 
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history  of  the  "Byzantine  Empire''  which  embedded  a 

istory  of  Greece."    The  great  value  of  Finlay's  work  lies  not 

ily  in  its  imj>artiality  and  in  his  trained  discernment  of  the 

immercial  and  financial  facts  underlying  the  superficial  history 

the  chronicles,  but  in  its  full  and  trustworthy  narration  of 

le  events.     By  the  time  that  Mr.  Tozer''a  edition  appeared 

1876,  it  was  being  recognized  that  Gibbon^s  word  on  the 

iter  Empire  was  not  the  last.     Meanwhile  Hertzberg  was 

ling   over   the   ground    in    Germany,  and    Gfrorer,    whose 

ecclesiasdc&l  studies  had  taken  him  into  those  rcgious,  had 

written  a  good  deal  of  various  value.     Hirsch*s  Byzaniinlsche 

ttidien  had  just  appeared,  and  Rnmbaud's  V Empire  grec  au 

silcic.    M.  Satlias  was  bringing  out  his  Bibliotheca  Gneca 

ledii  aevi — including  two  volumes  of  Psellus — and  wasbegin- 

iiig  his  Documents  inedits.     Professor  Lambros  was  working 

his  Athens  in  the  Twelfth  Century  and  preparing  his  editio 

'inceps  of  the  great  Archbishop   Akominatos.     Hopf  Jiad 

»llected  a  maas  of  new  materiab  from  the  archives  of  southern 

ities.    In  England,  Freeman  was  pointing  out  the  true  position 

New  Uome  and  her  Emperors  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

TTiese   tendencies  have  increased  in  volume  and   velocity 

ithin  the  last  twenty  years.    They  may  be  said  to  have 

:lie<l  their  culminating  point  in  the  publication  of  Professor 

imbachers  History  of  Byzantine  Literature.^^     The  im- 

►rtance  of  this  work,  of  vast  scope  and  extraordmarj'  accuracy, 

can  only  be  fully  undei-stood  by  the  specialist.    It  has  ah*eady 

promote<l  and  facilitjited  the  progress  of  the  study  in  an  in- 

klculable  measure  ;  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  inaugura- 
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'*  Since  then  a  Greek  scholar,  k*.  Paparrigopulos,  has  covered  (he  whole  his- 
twry  cf  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  century,  in  his  'Icrropta 
roi  'ZkAiffiKou  tSrovt.  The  &ame  gigantic  task,  but  in  a  more  popular  form* 
hjLS  becnandertaken  and  begun  by  Professor  Lambros,  but  is  not  yet  fini&hed. 

^  Ge»chichte  dcr  byzaniinischcn  I.ittcratur  (565-145J),  i8gx. 
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tion  of  a  joumftl,  entirely  devoted  to  works  on  "Byzantine* 
subjects,  by  the  same  scliolar.  Tlie  Byzantlnische  Zeitschrift 
would  have  been  imjx)ssible  twenty-five  years  ago  and  nothing 
shows  more  surely  the  turn  of  the  tide.  Professor  Knim- 
bacher's  work  seems  likuly  to  form  as  important  an  epoch  as 
that  of  Ducange. 

Meanwhile  in  a  part  of  Europe  which  deems  itself  to  have 
received  the  torch  from  the  Emperors  as  it  has  received  their 
torch  from  the  Patriarchs,  and  which  has  always  had  a  s^>ecial 
regard  for  the  city  of  Constantine,  some  excellent  work  was 
being  done.  In  Russia,  Muralt  edited  the  chronicle  of 
George  the  monk  and  his  Continuers,  and  compiled  Byzantine 
Fasti.  The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is 
the  storehouse  of  a  long  series  of  most  valuable  articles 
dealing,  from  various  sides,  with  the  history  of  the  la 
Empire-,  by  those  indefatigable  workers  Uspenski  and  Vaai- 
liex'ski.  At  length,  in  189^,  Krumbacher's  lead  has  been 
followed,  and  the  Vizantiski  Vremennik^  a  Russian  counter- 
part of  the  Bt/zantinifcke  ZnUckri/f^  has  been  started  imder 
the  joint  editorsliip  of  Vasilievski  and  Regel,  and  is  clearly 
destined,  with  the  help  of  Veselovski,  Kondakov,  Bieliaiev  and 
the  rest  of  a  goodlv  fellowship,  to  make  its  mark. 


1  is        I 
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After  this  general  sketch  of  the  new  prospects  of  later 
Imperial  history,  it  will  be  useful  to  show  by  some  examples 
what  sort  of  progress  is  being  made,  and  what  kind  of  work 
has  to  be  done.  I  will  iirst  take  some  special  points  of 
interest  connected  with  Justinian.  My  second  example  shall 
be  the  topography  of  Constantinople  ;  and  my  third  the  large 
field  of  literature  coujposed  in  colloquial  Greek.  Lastly,  tlie 
capital  defect  of  the  second  half  of  Gibbon\s  work,  his  in- 
adequate treatment,  or  rather  his  neglect,  of  tlie  Slavs,  wil7 
serve  to  iilustrutc  our  historical  progress. 
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New  light  has  been  cast,  from  more  than  one  side,  on  theoiJ 
reign  of  Justinian  where  there  are  so  manj  uncertain  and"^ 
interesting  places.  The  first  step  that  methodical  history 
had  to  take  was  a  thoroughgoing  criticism  of  Pmcopins,  and 
this  was  more  than  half  done  by  Dahn  in  his  elaborate 
monograph.  The  double  problem  of  the  "  Secret  History  " 
has  etimulated  the  curiosity  of  the  historian  and  the  critic 
Was  Procopius  the  author?  and  in  any  case,  are  the  state- 
ments credible  ?  Gibbon  has  inserted  in  his  notes  the  worst 
bits  of  tlie  scandals  which  far  outdid  the  convivium  quinqua- 
ginta  meretricum  described  by  Burchard,  or  the  feast  of 
SophoniusTigellinus;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  them. 
Tlieir  credibility  is  now  generally  questioned,  but  the  historian 
of  Caesarea  is  a  much  more  interesting  figure  if  it  can  be 
ihown  that  he  was  the  author.  From  a  careful  comparison 
of  tJie  Secret  History  with  the  works  of  Procopian  authorshipi 
in  point  of  style,  Dahn  concluded  that  Procopius  wrote  it, 
Ranke  argued  against  this  view  and  maintained  that  it  was 
the  work  of  a  malcontent  who  had  obtained  possession  of  a 
private  diary  of  Procopius,  on  which  framework  he  constructed 
the  scandalous  chronicle,  imitating  successfully  the  Procopian 
»^le» 

The  question  has  been  placed  on  a  new  footing  by  Haurj' ; "  „># 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  the  solution  depends  on 
the   right   determination   of  certain   dates.      The   result   is 

cfly  as  follows ; — 

Procopius  was  a  malcontent  who  hated  Justinian  and  all 
his  Works.  He  set  himself  the  Uvsk  of  writing  a  history  of 
bis  time,  which,  as  the  secretary  of  Belisarius,  he  had  good 
opportunities  of  observing.  He  composed  a  narrative  of 
the  military  events,  in  which  he  al>stained  from   committing 

>■  I  was  fieduced  by  this  hypothesis  of  Ranke  (Later  Roman  Empire,  U 
)63),  but  ao  longer  believe  in  it. 
"  Procopiana,  1891. 
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himself,  so  that  it  could  be  safelj  published  in  his  own 
time.  Even  here  his  critical  attitude  to  the  government  is 
sometimes  clear.  He  allows  it  to  be  read  between  the  lines 
that  he  regarded  the  reconqucst  of  Africa  and  Italy  as 
aJamities  for  those  countriei> ;  which  thus  came  under  an 
oppressor,  to  be  stripped  by  his  governors  and  tax  gatherers. 
But  the  domestic  administration  was  more  dangerous  ground, 
on  which  Procopius  could  not  tread  without  rai.sing  a  voice^ 
of  bitter  indignation  and  hatred.  So  he  dealt  with  this  in. 
book  which  was  to  be  kept  secret  during  his  oh-ti  Life  an( 
be(|ueathed  to  friends  who  might  Ik?  trusted  to  give  it  to  the 
world  at  a  suitable  time.  The  greater  part  of  the  Military 
History,  which  treated  in  seven  Books  the  Persian,  Vandalic, 
and  Gothic  wars,  was  finislied  in  54?5  a.d.,  and  perhaps  read 
to  a  select  circle  of  friends ;  at  a  later  time  sonic  additions 
were  made,  but  rio  chmigcs  in  what  hud  been  already  written. 
The  Secret  History,  as  Ilaury  has  proved  from  internal 
evidence,  was  written  in  550.***  About  three  years  later  the 
Militarj'  History  receivetl  an  eighth  Book,  bringing  the  story 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  war.  Then  the  work  came 
under  the  notice  of  Justinian,  who  saw  that  a  great  historian 
had  arisen ;  and  Procopius,  who  had  certainly  not  described 
the  wars  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the  Emperor,  but  had 
sailed  as  close  to  the  wind  as  he  dared,  wits  called  upon  to  s 
undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  lauding  the  oppres.sor.  ^^H 
Imperial  command  wtxs  cleai'ly  the  origin  of  the  De  Aedl^^ 
ficiis  (560  A.n.),  in  which  the  reluctant  writer  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  adulation  so  fulsome,  that,  except 
Justiniaifs  vanity,  he  might  appear  to  be  laughing  in 


**  One  of  the  author's  points  is  that  Justinian  was  the  real  rulct  during  the 
nominal  teif^n  of  Justin,  who  was  an  "  ass".  Hence  he  dates  Justinian's 
Bdminiftration  (not  of  course  his  Imperial  yeais)  from  51S.  The  comie- 
quencc  of  this  impoiUnt  discovery  of  Haury,  which  he  has  proved  up  to  the 
niU,  iii  that  the  work  was  written  in  550  (not,  as  before  believed,  in  539] — 
tiiiL-  ihirly-Mrcond  year  of  Ju<itinian's  sdniinistration. 
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sleeve.  At  the  very  ber^nning  of  the  treatise  he  has  a  sly 
aUu%)t)n  to  the  explosives  which  were  lying  in  his  desk,  un- 
kj]own  to  Uie  Imperinl  spies. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  literary  motives  of  Procopiuft  as 
we  must  conceive  thcin,  now  that  we  have  a  practical  certainty 
that  he,  and  no  other,  wrote  the  Secret  History.  For 
Hnury^s  dates  enable  us,  as  he  points  out,  to  argue  as  follows  : 
If  Procoj)iu3  did  not  write  the  lw)ok,  it  was  obviously  written 
by  a  forger,  who  wished  it  to  pa^  as  a  Procopiou  work.  But 
in  550  no  forger  could  have  had  the  close  acquaintance  with 
the  Military  History  whicli  is  exhibited  by  the  author  of  the 
Anecdota,  And  moreover  the  identity  of  tlie  introduction 
of  the  eighth  Book  of  the  Military  History  with  that  of 
the  Secret  History,  which  was  urged  by  Ranke  as  an  objection 
to  the  genuineness  of  tlie  latter  work,  now  tells  decisively 
in  favour  of  it  For  if  Procopius  composed  it  in  553,  how 
coidd  a  forger,  writing  in  550,  have  anticipated  it?  And  if 
tJic  forger  cunipoacd  it  in  550,  how  are  we  to  explain  its 
appearances  in  a  later  work  of  Procopius  himself?  Tliese 
considerations  put  it  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
Procopius  was  the  author  of  the  Secret  History  ;  for  this 
mssuraption  is  the  only  one  which  supplies  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

Antither  puzzle  in  connexion  with  Justinian  lay  in  certain  o>t 
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biographical  details  relating  to  that  emperor  and  his  family,  """*"■ 
which  Alemanni,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Secret  History, 
quoted  on  the  authority  of  a  Life  of  Justinian  by  a  certain 
Abbot  Thcophilus,  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor's  preceptor. 
Of  these  biographical  notices,  and  of  Justinian's  precuptor 
Thcophilus,  we  otherwise  knew  nothing ;  nor  had  any  one, 
since  Alemanni,  seen  the  Biography.  Gihl)on  and  other 
historians  accepted  witliout  (|uestion  the  statements  quoted 
Alemanni ;  thougli  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  treat  them 
:h   more   reberve^   until   some    data   for  criticizing  them 
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Aa  far  tht'  slutlv  of  the  eretit  work  of  Anthcinius,  wliicli  (oBMuta 
brings  ua  to  the  general  auhject  of  Byztintine  art,  niuci*  hasS;'""" 
been  done  witliin  the  last  half  century.  Gibbon  had  nothing 
to  help  liim  for  the  buildings  of  Constantinople  that  could 
compare  with  Adam's  splendid  work  which  he  consulted  for 
the  buildings  of  Spalato.  We  have  now  Salzenberg's  luxuri- 
ous work,  Alt-chnMliche  BmuUnkmale  voii  CoJUHtanitnopel, 
published  just  lifty  years  ago  by  tlie  Prussian  government, 
with  plates  which  enable  us  to  make  a  full  study  of  the 
architecture  of  St.  Sopliia.  A  few  months  ago  a  complete 
and  scholarly  English  study  of  this  church  by  Messrs.  Lethaby 
and  Swainson  appeared.  Other  churches,  too,  especially 
those  at  Ravenna,  have  received  careful  attention  ;  De  Voguifs 
admirable  work  on  the  architecture  of  Syria  is  well  known  ; 
but  StrzA'govski  has  only  too  good  reason  for  complaining 
that  the  study  of  Byzantine  architecture,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
yet  properly  begun.  A  large  work  on  the  churches  of  Greece, 
which  two  English  scholars  are  preparing,  ought  to  do  much 
to  further  the  cause  which  Strzygovski  has  at  heart,  and  to 
which  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  himself.*"  More 
progress  is  perhaps  being  made  in  the  study  of  miniature 
painting  and  iconography ;  and  in  this  field  the  work  of  the 
Russian  student  Eondukov  is  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  study  of  works  of  architecture  in  ancient  cities,  liltc^^Jj*;j«"' 
Atliens,  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  naturally  entails  a  study  ofnoJiS*'"' 
the  topography  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  case  of  Constanti- 
nople this  study  is  equally  important  for  the  historian. 
Little  progress  of  a  satisfactory  kiiid  can  be  made  until  either 
Constantinople  passes  under  a  European  government,  or  a 
complete  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  Turkish  administra- 
tion.    The  r^ion  of  the  Imperial  Palace  and  the  ground 

*  His  new  work  on  the  teservoirs  of  Constantinople  may  be  ipedallj 
nenuoned. 
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the  Irailes  aiid  imUtstries  of  the  Imperial  City,  on  tin* 
trade  corporations  ant!  the  minute  control  exercised  over 
them  by  the  government,  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  M. 
Nicole's  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Prefect's  Book,  a 
code  of  regulations  drawn  up  by  Leo  VT.  The  drmcs  of 
Constantinople  are  a  subject  which  needs  investigation. 
They  are  certainly  not  to  be  regarded  as  Gibbon  and  his 
successors  have  regarded  them,  as  mere  circus  parties.  They 
must  represent,  as  Uspenski  points  out  in  the  opening  number 
of  the  new  Vixantlski  Vremennik,  organized  divisions  of  the 
population. 

A  field  in  which  the  historian  must  wander  to  breathe  thewr*? 
spirit  and  learn  the  manner  of  the  mediaeval  Greek  world  \> 
that   of  the  romance,  both  prase  and   verse,  written  in   the 
vulgar  tongue.     This  field  was  closed  to  Gibbon,  but  the 
labours  of  many  schoLirs,  above  all  Legrand,  have  rendered  it 
now  easily  accessible.     Out  of  a  large  number  of  interesting 
things  I  may  refer  especially  to   two.     One  is  the  epic   of 
jyigcnes  Akritas,  the  Roland  or  Cid  of  the  Later  Empire,  a  Di»i 
poem  of  the   tenth   century,    which    illustrates   the   life   ol 
Amaatoli  and  the  border  warfare  against  the  Saracens  in  the 
Cilician  mountains.     The  other  is  the  Book  of  the  Conquest 
of  the  Morea,"  a  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact,  but  invaluable  rh» 
for  realizing  the  fascinating  though  complicated  history  of 
the  "Latin""  settlements  in  Greece.     That  history  was  set 
aside  by  Gibbon,  with  the  phrase,  "I  shall  not  pursue   the  nut 
obscure   and    various  dynasties   that    rose   and   fell   on    theSioi 
continent  or  in  the  isles,*"  though  he  deigns  to  give  a  page  or 
two  to  Athens.*'^    But  it  is  a  subject  with  unusual  possibilities 


*  The  Greek  and  the  French  versions  were  published  by  Buchon.  un- 
critically.    A  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  promised  by  Dr.  J  ohn  Schmilt. 

•  The  history  of  medieval  Athens  has  been  recorded  at  length  m  an 
ftiiracLivc  work  by  Gregorovius,  the  counterpart  of  hia  great  history  of 
medizval  Rome. 
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for  pictures<|ue  trfntmcnt,  and  out  of  which,  Gilibon,  if  he 
h.*id  apprelniijcled  the  opportunity,  and  \\fu\  possessed  the 
materials,  would  have  made  a  brilliant  chapter.  Since 
Finlay,  who  entered  into  this  episode  of  Greek  history 
with  great  fulness,  the  material  lias  been  largely  increased 
by  the  researches  of  Hopf.** 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  perhaps  on  the  Slavonic 
sitle  of  the  history  of  the  Empire  that  Gibbon  is  most 
conspicuously  inadequate.  Since  he  wrote,  various  causes 
have  combined  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Shivonic  antiquity,  fl 
Tlie  Slavs  themselves  have  engaged  in  methodical  investiga- 
tion of  their  own  past;  and,  since  the  entire  or  partial 
emancipations  of  the  southern  Slavs  irom  Asiatic  rule,  a 
general  interest  in  Slavonic  things  has  grown  up  throughout 
Europe.  Gibbon  dismissed  the  history  of  the  First  Bulgarian 
Kingdom,  from  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of  Confitantinefl 
Pogonatus  to  its  overthrow  by  the  second  Basil,  in  two 
pages.  To-day  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Empire  on  the 
same  scale  would  find  two  hundred  a  strict  limit.  Gibboafl 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  Slavonic  missionaries,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  round  whose  names  an  extensive  literature  has 
been  formed.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  geography 
of  the  Ulyrian  peninsula  has  become  an  accessible  subject  of 
study. 

The  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  northern  people* 
who  came  under  the  influence  of  tlie  Empire  has  been 
stimulated  by  controversy,  and  controversy  has  been  animated 
and  even  embittered  by  national  pride.  The  question  of 
Slavonic  settlements  in  Greece  has  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  fl 

»  For  a  full  account  of  Vul^ar-griechische  Lilteratur,  I  may  refer  to 
Krumbachcr's  Gesch.  der  Byz.  Litt.  Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  indicate  its  existence  and  importance.  I  may  add  that  the  historian 
cannot  neglect  the  development  of  the  language,  for  which  these  romances 
(and  other  documents)  furnish  ample  data.  Here  the  Greeks  themselves 
have  an  advantage,  and  scholars  like  Hatzidakcs,  Psichares,  and  Jannar£s 
axe  in  this  fteld  doing  work  of  the  best  kind. 
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because  Fallmerayer  excited  the  scholarship  of  Hellenes  and 
Pbilhellenes  to  refute  what  they  regardeti  as  an  insulting 
paradox.*  So,  too,  the  pride  of  the  Roumanians  was  irritated 
by  Roesler,  who  denied  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Trajan^s  Dacia  and  deftcribed  them  as  later 
immigrants  of  the  tJiirteenth  century.  Pi?  arose  against 
him ;  then  Hermuzaki  argued  for  an  intermediate  date. 
The  best  Hungarian  scholar  of  the  day  joined  the  fray,  on 
the  other  side;  and  the  contention  became  bitter  between 
Vlach  and  Magyar,  the  Roumanian  pretensions  to  Sieben- 
bUrgen — "Dacia  irredenta^ — sharpening  the  lances  of  the 
foes.  The  Roumanians  have  not  come  out  of  tJieir  "  question  *" 
as  well  as  the  Hellenes.  Hungary  too  has  its  own  question. 
Are  the  Magyars  to  be  ethnically  associated  with  the  Finns  or 
given  over  to  the  family  of  the  Turks,  wliom  as  champions 
of  Christendom  they  had  opposed  at  Mohdcz  and  Varna? 
It  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  Hungarian  to  detach  him- 
self from  the  Turk ;  and  the  evidence  is  certainly  on  his 
wde.  Himfidvy's  conclusions  have  successfiilly  defied  the 
assaults  of  VAmb^ry.**  Again  in  Russia  there  has  been  a 
long  and  vigorous  contest, — the  so-called  Norman  or 
Varangian  question.  No  doubt  is  felt  now  by  the  impartial 
judge  as  to  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  princes  of  Kiev, 
and  that  the  making  of  Russia  was  due  to  Northmen  or 
Varangians.  Kunik  and  Pogodin  were  reinforced  by 
Thomsen  of  Denmark  ;  and  the  pure  Slavism  of  Dovaiski  ^ 
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*  FaUmeraycr't  thesis  that  thetc  was  no  pare  Hellenic  blood  in  Greece  waa 
triumphantly  refuted.  Ko  one  denies  that  there  was  a  large  Slavonic 
element  in  the  country  parts,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

*  In  a  paper  entitled,  The  Coming  of  the  Hungarians,  in  the  Scottitk 
Rerirm  d  J a\y,  189:;,  1  have  discussed  the  quef.ions  connected  with  early 
Magyar  history,  and  criticized  Hunfalvy's  Magyaiorszi^g  Ethnographi&ja 
(1876I  and  VimWry's  A  magj'arok  eredctc  (i8Si).  One  of  the  best  woras 
oeaiing  with  the  subject  has  been  written  by  a  Slav  (C.  Grot). 

"  Dovaiski'fi  work  Istorija  Kossti,  vol.  i.  (Kiev  pcTiod)i  is,  though  his  main 
Uicaia  ia  a  mtatake,  most  instructive. 
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and  Gredeonov,  though  its  champions  were  certainly  able,  ifi  a 
lost  cause. 

From  such  collisions  sparks  have  flown  and  illuminated 
dark  comers.  For  the  Slavs  tlie  road  was  first  cleared  by 
Safarik.  The  development,  of  the  comjiarative  philology  of 
the  Indo-Gennanic  tongues  has  had  its  effect ;  the  Slavonic 
lan^ages  have  been  brought  into  line,  chiefly  by  the  life- 
work  of  Miklosich;  and  the  science  is  being  developed  by 
such  scholars  as  Jagi^  and  Leskien.  The  several  countries 
of  the  Balkan  hinds  have  their  archaeologists  and  archjeological 
jounuils;  and  the  difficulty  which  now  meets  the  historian 
is  not  the  absence  but  the  plenitude  of  phi)c»logical  and 
historical  literature. 

A  word  may  be  added  about  the  Hungarians,  who  have 
not  been  so  successful  with  their  early  history  as  the  Slavs. 
Until  the  appearance  of  Hunfalvy,  their  methods  were  ante- 
diluvian, and  their  temper  credulous.  The  special  work  c^ 
Jdszay,  and  the  first  chapters  of  Szalny's  groat  History  of 
Huugary,  showed  no  advance  on  Katona  and  Pray,  who  were 
consulted  by  Gibl>on.  All  believed  in  the  Anonymous 
Scribe  of  King  B^;  JAszay  simply  transcribed  him.  Then 
Roesler  came  and  dispelled  the  illusion.  Our  main  sources 
DOW  are  Constantine  Porphyrogennetos,  and  the  earlier 
Asiatic  traveller  Ibn  Dasta,  who  has  been  rendered  accessible 
by  Chwolson.^^  Tlie  linguistic  researches  of  Ahlquist, 
Hunfalvy  and  others  into  Vogul,  Ostjak  and  the  rest  of  the 
Ugro-Fimiic  kindred,  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
critic  who  is  dealing  with  those  main  sources.  The  Chazars, 
to  whom  the  Hungarians  were  once  subject,  the  Patzinaks, 
who  drove  the  Magyara  from  "Lebedia"^  to  "Atelkuzu"  and 


"  Chwolson,  Izviestiia  o  Choiarach,  Burtasach,  Bolgftracfa, 
Slavaniach,  i  Russcb. 
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from  "Atelkuzu"^  to  Pannonia,  and  other  peoples  of  the 
same  kind,  have  profited  by  these  investigations. 

The  foregoing  instances  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  respects  in  which  Gibl)on  s  history  might  be  described  as 
behind  date.  To  follow  out  all  the  highways  and  byways  of 
progress  would  mean  the  usurpation  of  at  least  a  volume  by 
the  editor.  What  more  has  to  be  said,  must  be  said  briefly 
in  notes  and  appendices.  That  Gibbon  is  behind  date  in 
many  details,  and  in  some  departments  of  importance,  simply 
signifies  that  we  and  cur  fathers  have  not  lived  in  an 
absolutely  incompetent  world.  But  in  the  main  things  he  is 
still  our  master,  above  and  beyond  "date"".  It  is  needless 
to  dwell  on  the  obvious  qualities  which  secure  to  him  im- 
mimity  from  the  common  lot  of  historical  writers, — such  as 
the  bold  and  certain  measure  of  his  progress  through  the  ages; 
his  accurate  vision,  and  his  tact  in  managing  perspective ;  his 
discreet  reserves  of  judgment  and  timely  scepticism;  the 
immortal  affectation  of  his  unique  manner.  By  virtue  of 
these  superiorities  he  can  defy  the  danger  with  which  the 
activity  of  successors  must  always  threaten  the  worthies  of 
the  past.  But  there  is  another  point  which  was  touched  on  in 
an  earlier  page  and  to  which  here,  in  a  different  connexion, 
we  may  briefly  revert.  It  is  well  to  realize  that  the  greatest 
history  of  modem  times  was  written  by  one  in  whom  a  dis- 
trust of  enthusiasm  was  deeply  rooted.**  This  cynicism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  partiality,  with  definite  prepossessions, 
with  a  certain  spite.  In  fact  it  supplied  the  antipathy 
which  the  artist  infused  when  he  mixed  his  most  effective 
colours.  The  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with 
intellectual  balance   was  engrained  in  his  mental   constitu- 


"  And  who  regarded  history  aa  "little  more  than  the  register  of  the  crime** 
follies  and  miaibrtunes  of  mankind  '*  (aee  below,  p.  77). 
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bj  studj  and  experience.  It  might  be 
■Msntasned  that  zeal  for  men  or  causes  is  an 
i^  nazring,  and  that  "  reserve  sympathy  '^ — the 
of  Thucydides — is  the  first  lesson  he  has  to  learn. 
vitixnit  venturing  on  ^any  generalization  we  must 
ler  GibbonV  zealous  distrust  of  zeal  as  an  essential 
suggestive  chamcteristic    of    the   "  Decline  and 
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DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  EOMAN  EMPIEB 


CHAPTBB  I 

The  Extent  and  Military  Force  of  the  Empire  in  ike  Age  of  the 

Antonines 

Is  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  JEtu,  the  empire  of  Rome  sktndncuas 
comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most 
cdvilized  portion  of  mankind.  The  frontiers  of  that  extensive 
monarchy  were  gnarded  by  ancient  renown  and  disciplined 
valour.  The  gentle,  but  powerful,  influence  of  laws  and  manners 
had  gradually  cemented  the  union  of  the  provinces.  Their 
peaceful  inhabitants  enjoyed  and  abused  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  The  image  of  a  free  constitution  was 
preserved  with  decent  reverence.  The  Roman  senate  appeared 
to  possess  tlie  sovereign  authority,  and  devolved  on  Uie  em- 
perors all  the  executive  powers  of  government.  During  a 
happy  period  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  the  public  adminis-  a.d.  nm 
Iration  was  conducted  by  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  Nerva, 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  It  is  the  design  of 
this  and  of  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  to  describe  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  their  empire  ;  and  al\erwards,  from  the  death 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  to  deduce  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  its  decline  and  fall  :  a  revolution  which  will  ever  be 
remembered,  and  is  still  felt  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  principal  conquests  of  the  Romans  were  achieved  under  He4tnua 
the  republic  ;  and  the  emperors,  for  the  most  part,  were  satisfied 
with  preserving  those  dominions  which  had  been  acquired  by 
the  policy  of  the  senate,  the  active  emulation  of  the  consuls,  and 
the  martiid  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  seven  first  centuries 
were  filled  with  a  rapid  succession  of  triumphs ;  but  it  was 
reaemred    for   Augustus  to  relinquish   the   ambitious  design  of 
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subduing  the  whole  eartlt,&nd  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  moderation 
into  the  public  councils.  Inclined  to  peace  by  liis  temper  and 
situation,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  discover  that  RomCj  in  her 
present  exalted  situation,  had  much  less  to  hope  than  to  fear 
fi-om  the  chance  of  arms  ;  and  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  remote 
wars,  the  undertaking  became  every  day  more  difficult,  the 
event  more  doubtful,  and  the  possession  more  precarious  and 
less  beneficial.  The  experience  of  Augustus  added  weight  to 
these  salutary  reflections,  and  effectually  convinced  him  that,  by 
the  prudent  vigour  of  his  counsels,  it  would  be  easy  to  secure 
every  concession  which  the  safety  or  the  dignity  of  Home  might 
require  from  the  most  formidable  barbarians.  Instead  of  expos- 
ing his  person  and  his  legions  to  the  arrows  of  the  Parthians, 
he  obtained,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  the  restitution  of  the 
standards  and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  in  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.^ 

His  generals,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  attempted  the 
reduction  of  i^thiopia  and  Arabia  Felix.  They  marched  near 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  ;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate  soon  repelled  the  invaders  and  protected  the  unwarlike 
natives  of  those  sequestered  regions.^  The  northeni  countries 
of  Europe  scarcely  deserved  the  expense  and  labour  of  conquest. 
The  forests  and  morasses  of  Germany  were  filled  with  a  hardy 
race  of  barbarians,  who  despised  life  when  it  was  separated  from 
freedom  ;  and  though,  on  the  first  attack,  they  seemed  to  yield 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  they  soon,  by  a  signal  act  of 
despair,  regained  their  independence,  and  reminded  Augustus  of 
the  vicissitude  of  fortune'     On  the  death  of  that  emperor 

testament  was  publicly  read  in  the  senate.     He  bequeathed,  

a  valuable  legacy  to  his  successors,  the  advice  of  confining  the 
empire  within  those  limits  which  nature  seemed  to  have  placed 
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>  Dion  Casshu  (L  liv.  p.  736  [81 )  with  tbe  anootAtJons  of  Reimar,  who  u 
eollected  all  that  Roman  vanity  has  left  upon  the  subject.  Tbe  marble  of  Ancyra, 
on  which  Augustus  recorded  his  own  exploits,  asserts  that  4/  compelled  the  Parthians 
to  restore  tbe  ensigns  of  Crassus. 

»Strabo  (1.  xvi.  p,  ?8o),  PUny  the  elder  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  vi.  «,  35  [aS,  09]) 
and  Dion  Cassiui  (l.  liii.  p.  733  [39],  and  I.  liv.  p.  734  [6])  have  Ic/i  us  very 
curious  details  concerning^  these  wars.  Tbe  Romans  made  themselves  masters  of 
Monaba.  or  Merab,  a  aty  of  Arabia  Felix,  well  knoun  to  the  Orientals  (see 
Abulfeda  and  the  Nubian  geography,  p,  53),  They  were  arrived  within  three 
days*  journey  of  the  Spice  country,  the  rich  object  of  their  invasion.  (See  Momro- 
-n.  Rimiicht  Gtichichie.  v.  p.  608  jw.] 

By  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  .See  tbe  first  book  nf  the 
^Is  of  Taniiis  Sueton.  in  August  c.  93.  and  Velldui  Patcrculiw.  I.  ii.  c, 
tc  Augustus  did  not  receive  uie  melancholy  news  with  all  tbe  l«inper. 
es8  that  might  have  been  expected  from  bis  cuaiiicler. 
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as  its  permanent  bulwarks  and  boundaries ;  on  the  west  the 
Atlantic  ocean ;  the  Rhine  and  Danube  on  the  north ;  the 
Euphrates  on  the  east ;  and  towards  the  south  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.^ 

Happily  for  the  repose  of  mankind,  the  moderate  system  tKtuti4 
recommended  by  the  wisdom  of  Augustus  was  adopted  by  the  '  "* 
fears  and  vices  of  his  immediate  successors.  Engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  or  in  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  the  first  Ccsars 
seldom  showed  themselves  to  the  anoies,  or  to  the  provinces  ; 
nor  were  they  dispased  to  suffer  that  those  triumphs  wliich  tJirir 
indolence  neglected  should  be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  their  lieutenants.  The  militar)'  fame  of  a  subject  was 
considered  as  an  insolent  invasion  of  the  Imperial  prerogative; 
and  it  became  the  duty,  as  well  as  interest,  of  every  Koman 
general,  to  guard  the  frontiers  intrusted  to  his  care,  without  as- 
piring to  conquests  which  might  have  proved  no  less  fatal  to 
himself  than  to  the  vanquislied  barbarians.* 

The  only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received  during  c»DQ«it 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ffira  was  the  province  of  Britain.  «u  u* 
In  this   single  instance  the  successors  of  Csesar  and  Augustus  um  tTTt^ 
were  persuaded  tc  follow  the  example  of  the  former,  rather  than 
the  precejit  of  the  latter.      The  proximity  of  its  situation  to  the 
coast  of  Gtui\  seemed  to  invite  their  arms  ;  tlie  pleasing,  though  I 

doubtful,  intelligence  of  a  pearl  fishery  attracted  their  avarice  ;*  I 

and  as  Britain  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  distinct  and  insulated 
world,  the  conquest  scarcely  formed  any  exception  to  the  general 
system  of  continental  measures.  After  a  war  of  about  forty 
years,  undertaken  by  the  most  stupid,^  maintained  by  the  most 
dissolute,  and  terminated  by  the  most  timid  of  all  the  emperors. 


<Ta^  Aonal.  1. 11.  [i.  1 1] .  Dion  Cassias,  t.  Ivt.  p.  833  [33],  and  the  speech  of 
(lIStDB  himself,  in  JuliAn's  Cacsan.  It  receives  great  light  from  the  louned 
of  his  French  u^julator.  M.  Spantieim. 


*  GennaJiicus.  Suetoniiis  Paulinus,  and  Agricola  wrere  checked  and  recalled 
in  tbc  oourse  of  their  victories.  Corbulo  was  put  to  death.  Miliury  meril,  as  it 
is  admirably  expressed  by  Tacitus,  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
imftra^arta  virtus. 

•  Caesar  himself  conceals  thn.t  ignoble  motive ;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius, 
c  47.  The  Bnli&h  pcarU  proved,  however,  of  little  valnc,  on  account  of  their 
dark  and  hvid  colour.  Tacitus  observes,  with  reason  (in  Agricola,  c.  12),  that  it 
was  an  inherent  defect  **  Ego  facUhis  crcdiderim,  naturam  margaritis  deesse 
qttam  nobis  avantiam.'* 

'  Claudius.  Nero,  and  Domttian.  A  hope  is  expressed  by  Pomponlus  Mela,  I. 
iii.  c  6  (he  wrote  under  Claudius),  that,  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  th« 
island  and  its  savage  inhabitants  would  soon  be  better  known.  It  is  amusng 
eaougb  to  pause  siich  passages  In  ibe  loidst  of  London. 
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gitaXcT  part  of  the  islaad  submitted  to  Ihe  Roman  yoke.^ 

tribes  of  Britoas  possessed  valour  without  conduct, 

lito  love  of  freedom  without  the  spirit  of  union.  They  took  up 

I  wftfa  laTa^  fierceness,   they  Inid   them  down,  or    turned 

kagaiast  each  other  with  wild  inconstancy  ;   and  wliile  they 

■n^jTr  they  were  successively  subdued.       Neither   the 

oi  Caractacus,  nor  tlie  despair  of  Boadicea^  nor  the 

of  the  Druids,  could  avert  the  slavery  of  their  country, 

Rmkt  the  steady  progress  of  the  Imperial  generals^  who 
ntaoed  the  national  glory,  when  the  throne  was  disgraced 
the  weakest  or  the  most  \icious  of  mankind.  At  the  very 
e  wbec  Domitian,  confined  to  his  palace^  felt  the  terrors 
ich  he  Inspired,  his  legions,  under  the  command  of  the 
virtuous  Agricola,  defeated  the  collected  force  of  the  Caledonians 
■t  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills  ;  ^  and  his  fleets,  venturing  to 
ttqikve  an  unknown  and  dangerous  navigation,  displayed  the 
Roman  arms  round  every  port  of  the  island.  The  conquest 
of  Britain  was  considered  as  already  achieved  ;  and  it  was  the 
design  of  Agricola  to  complete  and  ensure  his  success  by  the 
easy  reduction  of  Ireland,  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  one  legion 
and  ft  few  auxiliaries  were  surticient*"  The  western  isle  might 
be  improved  into  a  valuable  possession^  and  the  Britons  would 
wear  their  chains  with  the  less  reluctance,  if  the  prospect  and 
example  of  freedom  was  on  every  side  removed  from  before 
their  eyes. 

But  the  superior  merit  of  Agricola  soon  occasioned  his  removal 
from  the  government  of  Britain  ;  and  for  ever  disappointed  this 
rational,  though  extensive,  scheme  of  conquest.  Before  bis 
departure  the  priidont  general  had  provided  for  security  as  well 
as  for  dominion.  He  had  observed  tliat  the  island  is  almost 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  opposite  gulfs  or»  as  they 
are  now  called,  the  Friths  of  Scotland.  Across  the  narrow  interval 
of  al>out  forty  miles  he  had  drawn  a  line  of  military  stations, 
which  was  afterwards  fortified,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by 
a  turf  rampart,  erected  on  foundations  of  stone.*'     Tliis  wall 

*  See  the  admirable  HbridgmenI,  givea  by  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
ooplotnly,  though  perhaps  not  oooiplelel^',  illustral«)  hy  our  own  antiquarians, 
*'~j»deri  and  Horslcy.     [See  Appendix  a.  • 

'There  is  nofiDod  Ki^^inn  for  the  idcnlification  of  mo/u  Graufivs  vt\\h  the 
oian  hills.  Tlie  date  of  the  battle  wa&84or8s  A.D,;  the  place  is  quite 
alt).] 

*be  Irish  writers,  jealous  of  their  national  honour,  are  extretnr^ly  provoked  on 

IXOsioQ,  both  with  Tuotus  and  with  Agricoltt.     [AgricoKi's  design  was  not 

*  oat  because  Domitian  refused  to  &end  the  additional  legion.] 

f  Uonlcf's  Britanata  Rotoaoa.  L  i.  c.  to. 
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of  Antoninus,  at  a  small  distance  beyond  the  modem  cities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman 
province.  The  native  Caledonians  preserved,  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  Uxeir  wild  independence,  for  whicli  Ihey 
were  not  less  indebted  to  their  poverty  than  to  their  valour. 
Their  incursions  were  frequently  repelled  and  chjislised;  but 
their  country' was  never  subdued.^^  The  masters  of  the  fairest 
and  most  wealthy  climates  of  the  globe  turned  with  contempt 
from  gloomy  hills  assailed  by  the  winter  tempest^  from  lakes 
concealed  in  a  blue  mist,  and  from  cold  and  lonely  heaths,  over 
which  the  deer  of  tlie  forest  were  chased  by  a  troop  of  naked 
barbarians.  ^^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  frontiers,  and  such  tht  osuvaM  at 
masiius  of  Imperial  poUcy,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  tht  ucoaiu.* 
accession  of  Trajan.  That  virtuous  and  active  prince  had  rc-f&^roi 
ceived  the  education  of  a  soldier,  and  possessed  the  talents  of  a 
general.'*  The  peaceful  system  of  his  predecessors  was  inter- 
rupted by  scenes  of  war  and  conquest ;  and  the  legions,  afler  a 
long  inter\al,  beheld  a  military  emperor  at  their  head.  The  first 
exploits  of  Trajan  were  against  the  Dncians.  the  most  warlike  of 
tnen,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who,  during  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  had  insulted,  with  impunity,  the  majesty  of  Rome.^* 
To  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  barbarians  they  added  a  con- 
tempt for  life,  wliich  was  derived  from  a  warm  persu^Lsion  of  the 
inunortality  and  transm  ignition  of  the  soul.'*^  Decebalus,  the 
Dacian  king,  approved  liimself  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  Trajan  ; 
nor  did  he  despair  of  his  own  and  the  jiublic  fortune,  till,  by  the 
confession  of  his  enemies,  he  had  exhinisted  ever)'  resource  both 
of  valour  and  policy.**  This  memorable  war,  with  a  very  short 
suspension  of  hostilities,  lasted  five  years ;  and  as  the  emperor 
could  exert,  without  control,  the  whole  force  of  the  state,  it  w;is 
tenninated  by  the  absolute  submission  of  the  barbarians.*'*  The 
new  province  of  Dacia,  wliich  formed  n  second  exception  to  the 


wTbe  poet  Buchanan  oelebtaies,  with  cle^nce  and  spirit  (sec  his  SyWa:.  v.), 
the  lanTtolated  independence  of  his  native  countrv.  But,  if  the  "ingle  t«tiniony  of 
Richard  of  Cirencfster  was  sufficienl  lo  crt-ate  a  Uoman  province  of  Vespasiana  to 
the  Bonh  of  the  wall,  that  independence  would  be  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

«Sw  Appian  (in  Prooetn.  [5]  )  and  the  uniform  imagery  of  (Jssian's  poems, 
which,  according  10  every  hypothesis,  were  composed  by  a  native  Caledonian. 

**Stc  Pliny**  Panegyric,  which  sccma  founded  on  facts. 

•  Dion  Cauius,  1.  U/ii.  [6e/  i^»/.}. 

»  Herodotus.  1.  iv.  c.  94.    Julian  in  the  Ciesan.  with  Spanbeim's  observations, 

w  Plin.  EpisL  viii.  9. 

»Dion  Cassias.  I.  Uviil  p.i  1123,  1131  [6  and  14].  Julian,  in  Cesaribus. 
Eutropius.  riii.  a,  6.    Aiirclius  Victor  in  Gpitome.     [Sec  Appendix  3.J 
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precept  of  Augustus^  was  about  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  natural  boundaries  were  the  Dniester,  the 
Theiss,  or  Tibiscus,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Euxine  Sea. 
The  vestiges  of  a  militAry  road  may  still  be  traced  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bender,  a  place 
famous  in  modeiTi  history,  and  the  actual  frontier  of  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  empires.^'-* 
ooD4iintj«r  Trajan  was  ambitious  of  fame  ;  and  as  long  as  mankind  shall 
tui  continue  to  bestow  more  liberal  applause  on  their  destroyers  than 

on  their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the 
vice  of  the  most  exiilted  characters.  The  praises  of  Alexander, 
transmitted  by  a  succession  of  poets  and  historians,  had  kindled 
a  dangerous  emulation  in  the  rotnd  of  Trajan.  Like  him,  the 
Roman  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  nations 
of  the  east,  but  he  lamented  with  a  sigh  that  his  advanced  age 
scarcely  left  him  any  hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  son 
of  Philip. ^'^  Yet  th^  success  of  Trajan,  however  transient, 
was  rapid  and  specious.  The  degenerate  Parthians,  broken  by 
intestine  discord,  fled  before  bis  .-irras.  He  descended  the 
river  Tigris  in  triumph,  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
Persian  gulf.  He  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being  the  first,  as  he 
was  the  last,  of  the  Roman  generals,  who  ever  navigated  that 
remote  sea.  His  fleets  ravished  the  coasts  of  Arabia;  and 
Trajan  vainly  flattered  himself  that  he  was  approaching  towajds 
the  confines  of  India.^  Every  day  the  astonished  senate 
received  the  intelligence  of  new  names  and  new  nations  that 
acknowledged  his  sway.  They  were  informed  that  the  kings 
of  Bosphorus,  Colchos,  Iberia,  Albania,  Osrhocne,  and  even  the 
Parthian  monarch  himself,  had  accepted  their  diadems  from 
the  liands  of  the  emperor ;  tliat  the  independent  tribes  of  the 
Median  and  Canluchian  hills  had  implored  his  protection :  and 
that  the  rich  countries  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria, 
were  retluced  into  the  state  of  provinces.^  But  the  death 
of  Trajan  soon  clouded  the  splendid  prospect ;  ^  and  it  was , 

^See  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anville,  on  the  Province  of  Dacia,  in  ihc  Academic 
da  InsciipUons,  torn,  xicviii. ;  p.  444-468. 

**Tmjan's  senlimenls  are  represented  in  a  very  jusi  and  lively  manner  in  tbe 
Cgesan  of  Julian,     [The  dale  of  the  beginn.ng  of  the  Parthian  War  is  114  a.o.] 

0  Eutropitu  and  Sextus  Ruftcs  hnve  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  the  illusion. 
Sec  II  very  sensible  disseruuion  of  M.  Freret,  in  the  Acadftmie  des  losciipitoiui, 
torn.  xxi.  p.  55. 

"  Dion  C^ssiiu,  1.  txviii.  [x8  </  s^q.] ;  and  the  Abbreiiiuors. 

»  [117  A.D.  A  Iriumpb  in  honour  of  this  eastern  expedition  was  celebrated 
after  the  emperor's  death.  On  inscriptions  he  is  called  Divks  Truiamtts  PartAims, 
iostead  qX  Divui  TrAiunns  (Schiller,  GtseA,  iffrrifiiu  A'aitifuit,  i,  563).] 
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jisUy  to  be  JirailcJ  tifeftt  so  fOMnj  cUstutt  luiUoos  woald  thnnr 
oCtKe  ■BBBCiBlB^Md  joke,  when  they  were  no  looker  restnined 
by  tlie  poiweffid  hoDd  whtdi  h*d  imposed  it. 

It  vas  an  •ocicnt  tmlition  that,  when  the  Capitol  was  fouiulc^  km 
by  Qoe  of  the  Bomao  kingSy  the  god  Terminus  (who  presided  iU^ 
orer  bo«ndaries>  and  was  represented  according  to  the  &shion  of 
tti«t  Agt  by  a  large  stone)  aJone,  among  all  the  inferior  deities, 
wfiaed  to  yield  his  place  to  Jupiter  himse1£  A  favounibie  in- 
ference waa  dnwn  finom  his  obstinacy,  which  was  interpreted  by 
the  angtm  as  a  sore  presage  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
power  would  never  recede.^  During  many  ages,  the  predic- 
tion, as  it  is  nsoal,  oootribated  to  its  own  accomplishment.  But 
Ukmi^  Terminus  had  resisted  Uie  majesty  of  Jupiter,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  aiathonty  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.**  The  re- 
signatioei  of  all  the  eastern  conquests  of  Trajan  was  the  first 
mcaaare  of  his  reign.  He  restored  to  the  Parthi&ns  the  election 
of  so  tndependent  sovereign ;  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from 
the  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  precepts  of  Augustus^  once  more  estabhshed 
the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier  of  the  empire.'*  Censure,  whicli 
arraigns  the  public  actions  and  the  private  motives  of  princes, 
has  ascribed  to  envy  a  conduct  which  might  be  attributed  to  the 
prudence  and  moderation  of  Hadrian.  The  various  character  of 
that  emperor,  capable,  by  turns,  of  the  meanest  and  the  most 
generous  sentiments,  may  affonl  some  colour  to  the  suspicion.  It 
was,  however,  scarcely  in  his  power  to  place  the  superiority  of 
his  predecessor  in  a  more  conspicuous  light,  than  by  thus  con- 
fessing himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending  the  conquests 
of  Trajan. 

The  martial  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Trajan  formed  a  very  sm-  oaauuiof 
gular  contrast  with  the  moderation  of  his  successor.  The  restless  xauJmw!* 
activity  of  Hadrian  was  not  less  remarkable  when  compared  with 
the  gentle  repose  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  life  of  the  former 
was  almost  a  perpetual  journey  ;  and  as  he  possessed  the  various 
talents  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  scholar,  he  gratifie<l 
his  curiosity  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duty.     Careless  of  the  tUf- 


M  Ovid  Fast.  L  ti.  v«r.  667.  See  Lfvy  [i.  55],  and  Dionysius  of  HalioiniaBus, 
under  the  reign  of  Torqain. 

*  St.  Austin  it  highly  delighted  with  tbe  proof  of  the  weakness  of  Terminus. 
and  tbe  vanity  of  tbe  Augurs.  See  De  Civitate  Dd,  iv.  39.  [The  lou  of  tmos- 
Rbeoane  Germany  was  a  previous  instance  of  tbe  retrent  of  Trrminus.] 

"  See  the  Augusun  History,   p.  5  [i.  9I     Jerome's  Chronicle,  and  aU  •*"• 
Epitomises.     It   ts  somewhat  Eurprising,  tnat  this  memorable  event  about 
oQuUcd  by  Dion,  or  rather  by  Xiphilin.    [See  Appendix  3. 
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ferenee  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  he  marched  on  foot,  and 
headed,  over  the  snows  of  Caledoniaf  and  the  sultry  plains  uf 
Upper  E^ypt ;  nor  was  there  a  province  of  the  empire  which, 
the  course  of  his  rt-ign,  was  not  honoured  with  the  presence 
the  monarch.*^     But  the  tranquil  life  of  Antoninus  Pius  was  sj 
in  the  bosom  of  Italy  ;  and,  during  the  twenty-three  years 
he  directed  the  public  administrationf  the   longest  journeys 
that  amiable  prince  extended  no  farther  than  from  his  pal 
in  Rome  to  the  retirement  of  his  Lanuvian  villa. ^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  their  personal  conduct, 
general  system  of  Augustus  was  equally  adopted  and  unUbrmly 
pursued  by  Hadrian  and  by  the  two  Antonines.  They  persisted 
in  the  design  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  without 
attempting  to  enlarge  its  limits.  By  ever}'  honourable  expedient 
they  invited  the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  convince  mankind  tliat  the  Roman  power,  raised  above  ^bi^H 
temptation  of  conquest,  was  actuated  only  by  the  love  of  ord^^| 
and  justice.  During  a  long  period  of  forty-three  yean  their 
virtuous  labours  were  crowned  with  success  ;  and,  if  we  except  a 
few  slight  hostilities  that  served  to  exercise  the  legions  of  the 
frontier,  the  reigus  of  Hadrian  and  Anloniuus  Pius  offer  the  fai 
prospect  of  universal  peace.**  The  Roman  name  was  reven 
among  the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth.  The  fierci 
barbarians  frequently  submitted  their  diflerences  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  emperor ;  and  we  are  infoiTned  by  a  contemporary 
historian  that  he  had  seen  ambassadors  who  were  refused  the 
honour  which  they  came  to  solicit,  of  being  admitted  into 
rank  of  subjects.*** 

The  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  added  weight  and  dignity  ttT 
the  moderation  of  the  emperors.  They  preserved  peace  by  a 
constant  preparation  for  war ;  and  while  justice  regulated  their 
conduct,  they  announced  to  the  nations  on  their  confines  tliat 
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*  Dion,  1.  Uix.  p.  115  [9I.  Hist.  August,  p.  5,  8  [i.  10  and  16].  If  oil 
historians  were  Icxst,  medals,  inschpttons.  and  other  monuments,  would 
inffictrnt  to  record  the  travels  of  Hadnnn.  [Se<^  fJUrr,  Die  Rcnen  dcs  Kai 
Hadrian,  1881.] 

■Sec  the  Auguslan  History  and  the  Epitomes.     pDtite  :  1-^-161  A.D.I 

*  Wc  must,  nowever,  remember  that,  in  the  lime  of  Hadrian,  a  reoeUion  of 
the  Jews  raged  with  religious  fury,  though  only  in  a  single  province.     Pausanias 
(I.  viii.  c  43^  mentions  two  neocuary  and  successful  wars,  conducts  by  tlw 
generals  of  pius.     ist.  Against  the  wandvnn^  Moors,  who  wcnr  dr;ven  into 
solitudes  of  Alios,     ad.  Against  the  Brigj.nies  of  Briuin,  who  bad  invad^^d 
Roman  province.     Both  these  wars  (with  several  other  hostilities}  are  menttoi 
in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  19  [li.  5]. 

*>  Appioa  of  Alexondi  la,  in  the  preface  10  bis  History  of  the  Roman  Wart  [7] 
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they  were  as  little  disposed  to  endure  as  to  offer  an  injury.  The 
nuJitary  strength,  which  it  had  been  sufficient  for  Hadrian  and 
the  elder  Antoninus  to  display,  was  exerted  against  tJie  Parthions 
and  the  Germans  by  the  emperor  Marcus.  The  hostilities  of 
Ihe  barbarians  provoked  the  resentment  of  that  pliilosophic 
monarch,  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  defence,  Marcus  and 
his  generals  obtained  many  signal  victories,  both  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Danube.^^  The  military  establishment  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  thus  assured  either  its  tranquillity  or  success,  will 
now  become  the  proper  and  important  object  of  our  attention. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the  use  of  arms  wasMiuurr 
reserved  for  those  ranks  of  citizens  who  had  a  country  to  love,  a  of  m*  %m^ 
property  to  defend,  and  some  share  in  enacting  those  laws  which  •"P'"" 
it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in  extent  of  conquest, 
war  was  gradually  improved  into  an  art,  and  degraded  into 
A  trade.*^  The  legions  themselves,  even  at  the  time  when  they 
were  recruited  in  the  most  distant  provinces,  were  supposed 
to  consist  of  Roman  citiscns.  That  distinction  was  generally 
considered  either  as  a  legal  qualification  or  as  a  proper  recom- 
pense for  the  soldier  ;  but  a  more  serious  regard  was  paid  to  the 
essential  merit  of  age,  strength,  and  military  stature.^  In 
all  levies,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  the  climates  of  the 
nortli  over  those  of  the  south  ;  the  race  of  men  bom  to  the 
exercise  of  arms  was  sought  for  in  the  country  rather  than  in 
cities,  and  it  was  very  reasonably  presumed  that  the  hardy 
occupations  of  smiths,  carpenters,  and  huntsmen  would  supply 
more  vigour  and  resolution  than  the  sedentary  trades  which  are 
employed  in  the  service  of  luxur}'.^  After  every  qualification  of 
pn^perty  had  been  laid  aside,  the  armies  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  commanded,  for  the  most  part,  by  officera  of  a  libera! 
birth  and  education ;  but  the  common  soldiers,  like  the  mercenary 


liDion.  1.  Ixxi.  Hist.  August,  in  Marco  (iv.  9,  la,  17,  30.92,  &c.].  The  Parthian 
victories  gave  birib  to  a  crowd  of  contempiible  hi&iorians,  wbo&e  memory  has  been 
r^itrd  from  oblivion,  and  exposed  to  ridicule,  in  a  very  lively  piece  ofcnticism  of 
TjUPtan- 

■  Tbe  poorest  rank  of  soldiers  possessed  atx>ve  fony  pounds  sterling  (Dionys. 
Halicacn.  iv.  17).  3  very  high  qualificaUon.  at  a  time  when  money  was  so  scarce, 
that  an  ounce  of  silver  was  equivalent  to  seventy  pound  weight  of  bra<u.  The 
populace,  excluded  by  the  ancient  constitution,  were  indiscnminately  admitted 
t>y  Marlus.    See  Sallust.  de  Bell.  Juf^ih.  c.  91  [B6]. 

■Csesar  formed  bis  legion  Alauda  of  Gauls  and  strangers;  but  it  was  during 
the  Uceace  of  civil  war;  and  after  the  victory  he  gave  them  the  freedom  of  the 
oty,  for  theh-  reward.    [It  was  rcalljf  formed,  B.C.  55 ;  Suetonius.  Jul.  44] 

**bcc  Vegctius  dc  Re  Miiltari,  1, 1.  c.  3-7. 
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troops  of  modem  Europe,  were  drawn  from  the  meanest,  and 
very  frequently  from  the  most  proiligate,  of  mankind. 

That  public  virtue^  which  among  the  ancients  was  denominated 
patriotism,  is  derived  from  a  strong  sense  of  our  own  interest  in 
the  preserv'hlion  and  prosperity  of  the  free  government  of  which 
we  are  members.  Such  a  sentiment,  which  had  rendered  the 
legions  of  the  republic  almost  invincible,  could  make  but  a 
very  feeble  impression  on  the  mercenary  servants  of  a  despotic 
prince ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  supply  that  defect  by  other 
motives,  of  a  different,  but  not  less  forcible  nature, — honour 
and  religion.  The  peasant,  or  mechanic,  imbibed  the  useful 
prejudice  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  more  dignified  profession 
of  arms,  in  which  his  rank  and  reputation  would  depend  on  his 
own  valour ;  and  that,  although  the  prowess  of  a  private  soldier 
must  oilen  escape  the  notice  of  fame,  his  own  behaviour  might 
sometimes  confer  glory  or  disgrace  on  the  company,  the  legion, 
or  even  the  army,  to  whose  honours  he  was  associated.  On  his 
first  entrance  into  the  service,  an  oath  was  administered  to  him 
with  every  circumstance  of  solemnity.  He  promised  ne\'er  to 
desert  his  standard,  to  submit  his  own  will  to  the  commands  of 
his  leaders,  and  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.^  The  attachment  of  the  Koman  troops  to 
their  standards  was  inspired  by  the  united  influence  of  religion 
and  of  honour.  The  golden  eagle,  which  glittered  in  the  front 
of  the  legion,  was  the  object  of  their  fondest  devotion  ;  nor  was 
it  esteemed  less  impious  than  it  was  ignominious,  to  aj^andon 
that  sacred  ensign  in  the  hour  of  danger.**  These  motives, 
which  derived  their  strength  from  the  imagination,  were  en- 
forced by  fears  and  hopes  of  a  more  substantial  kind.  Regular 
pay,  occasional  donatives,  and  a  stated  recompense,  after  the 
appointed  term  of  service,  alleviated  the  hardships  of  the 
military  life,'"'  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for 

VThe  oath  of  service  and  fidelity  lo  the  emperor  was  ftnnuaUy  renewed  by 
tbe  troops,  on  the  first  of  January. 

>*Ta,cittn  calls  the  Roman  Eagles.  Bellorum  Decs.  They  were  placed  in  a 
chapel  in  tbe  camp,  and  witb  tbe  oUier  deities  received  tbe  religious  worship  of 
the  troops. 

^See  Gronovhu  de  Pecunia  vetere,  L  iii.  p.  loo,  &c.  Tbe  emperor  Domltlan 
raised  tbe  aoniial  stipend  of  the  legionaries  to  twelve  pieces  of  gold,  which,  in 
his  lime,  was  equivnieat  to  about  ten  of  our  guineas.  This  pay.  .somewhat 
higher  than  our  own,  had  been,  and  was  afterwards,  gmdually  increased,  accord- 
ing lo  tbe  progress  of  WL-alth  and  military  govcmmeaL  After  twenty  years' 
service,  the  veteran  received  three  thousand  deoarU  (about  one  hundred  pounds 
Rterlin^l.  or  a  proportionable  allowance  of  land.  Tlic  pay  aiul  advauu^c..  oi  the 
gUiuUs  were,  m  general,  about  double  those  of  tta«  )^iou» 
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cowardice  or  disobedience  to  escape  the  severest  punishment. 
The  centurions  were  authorized  to  chastise  with  blows,  the 
generals  had  a  right  to  punish  with  death  ;  and  it  was  an  inHcx- 
ible  maxim  of  Roman  discipline,  that  a  good  soldier  should 
dread  his  officers  far  more  than  the  enemy.  From  such  laudable 
arts  did  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troops  receive  a  degree  of 
finuDess  and  docility^  unattainable  by  the  impetuous  and  ir- 
regular passions  of  barbarians. 

And  yet  so  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  imperfection  of  iu«reu«i 
valour  without  skill  and  practice,  that,  in  their  language,  the 
name  of  an  arroy  was  borrowed  from  the  word  which  signiSed 
exercise."  Military  exercises  were  the  important  and  unre- 
mitted object  of  their  discipline.  The  recruits  and  young 
soldiers  were  constaQtiy  trained,  lx}th  in  the  morning  and  m 
£he  evening,  nor  was  age  or  knowledge  allowed  to  excuse  the 
vetei-ans  from  the  daily  repetition  of  what  they  had  completely 
learnt.  Large  sheds  were  erected  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
troops,  that  their  useful  lalwurs  might  not  receive  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  most  tempestuous  weather;  and  it  was  carefully 
observed,  that  the  arms  destined  to  this  imitation  of  war  should 
\>c  of  double  the  weight  which  was  required  in  real  action.** 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  into  any  minute 
description  of  the  Roman  exercises.  We  shall  only  remark  that 
ihey  comprehended  whatever  could  add  strength  to  the  body, 
activity  to  the  limbs,  or  grace  to  the  motions.  The  soldiers 
■were  diligejitly  instructed  to  march,  to  run,  to  leap,  to  swim, 
to  carry  lieavy  burdens,  to  handle  ever)'  species  of  arms  that 
was  used  cither  for  offence  or  for  defence,  either  in  distant 
engagement  or  in  a  closer  onset ;  to  form  a  variety  of  evolutions; 
id  to  move  to  the  sound  of  flutes  in  the  Pyrrliic  or  martial  dance.**' 
In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  Roman  troops  familiarised  tliemselves 
with  the  practice  of  war;  and  it  is  prettily  remarked  by  an 
ancient  historian  who  had  fought  against  them,  that  the 
-effusion  of  blood  was  the  only  circumstance  which  distinguished 
a  field  of  battle   from  a  field  of  exercise.^^     It  was  the  policy 

■  Bxertitus  ai  txrrfitando,  Varro  de  LingtiA  LatinA,  I.  iv.  [v.  87  ed.  I^  Mtlllerl 
Cicero  in  Tusculan,  1.  ti.  37.  There  is  room  for  a  wry  initrrc^tinf;  work,  which 
should  lay  open  the  connexion  between  the  languages  iuid  manners  of  naiiuos. 

>*  Vcfcttus,  1.  i.  c.  1 1,  and  the  rest  of  bis  first  book. 

•The  Pyrrhic  Dance  is  extremely  well  illustrated  by  M.  Ic  Beau,  tn  the 
Acadi^ic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xkkv.  p.  96a,  &c.  That  leAmed  acadomician, 
In  R  series  of  memoirs,  lias  collected  all  the  passages  of  the  ancients  that  relate 
to  the  Romju)  legion. 

*1  Joseph,  dr  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  iii.  c  5,  We  are  indebted  to  this  Jew  for  some 
rery  curious  det^uls  of  Konian  discipline. 
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of  the  ablest  generals,  and  even  of  the  emperore  themselves,  to 
encourage  these  military  studies  by  their  presence  and  example  ; 
and  we  are  informed  that  Hadrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently 
condescended  to  instruct  tlie  inexperienced  soldiers,  to  reward 
the  diligent,  and  sometimes  to  dispute  with  them  the  prize  of 
superior  strengtl»  or  dexterity.*^  Under  the  reigns  of  those 
princes,  tlie  science  of  tactics  was  cultivated  with  success  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  tlieir  military 
instructions  were  respected  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  Roman 
discipline. 

Nine  centuries  of  war  had  gradually  introduced  into  the  service 
many  alterations  and  improvements.  The  ley^ions,  as  they  arc 
described  by  Polybius,**  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  differed 
very  materially  from  those  which  acliieved  the  victories  of 
Citsar,  or  defended  the  monarchy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
The  constitution  of  the  Imperial  legion  may  be  described  In  a 
few  words.  *♦  The  heavy  armed  infantry,  which  composed 
its  principal  strength,*''  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
fifty-five  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a  correspondent  number 
of  tribunes  and  centurions.  The  first  cohort,  which  alwa^-^ 
claimed  tlie  post  of  honour  and  the  custody  of  tlie  eagle, 
was  formed  of  eleven  hundred  and  five  soldiers,  the  most  ap- 
proved for  valour  and  fidelity.  The  remaining  nine  cohorts 
consisted  each  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-five ;  and  the  whole 
body  of  legionarj'  infantry  amounted  to  six  thousand  one  hundred 
men.  Their  arms  were  uniform,  and  admirably  adapted  tu  the 
nature  of  their  senice :  an  open  helmet,  with  a  lofty  crest;  a 
breast-plate,  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  an 
ample  buckler  on  their  left  ann.  The  buckler  was  of  an  oblong 
and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  framed  of  a  light  wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and 
strongly  guarded  with  plates  of  brass.  Besides  a  lighter  spear, 
the  legionarj'  soldier  grasped  in  hLs  right  hand  the  formidable 
piimn,  a  ponderous  javelin,  whose  utmost  length  was  about  six 


^•Plin.  Panrgyr.  c.  13.     Life  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Augustan  History  [i.  14], 

^See  An  admimble  digression  on  the  Roman  disapline,  in  the  sixth  book  of 
his  history  [19-42'. 

*^  VegcrMus  dc  \<c  Militflri.  L  ii.  c.  5,  &c.  Considerable  pan  of  bis  very  perplexed 
abridgment  w.is  taken  from  the  re^:uIations  of  Trajan  and  Hadnaii ;  and  the 
h^ion,  as  he  describes  it.  cannot  suit  any  other  age  of  the  Koroftn  empire. 

*  Vegelius  de  Re  Miliiari,  I.  ii.  c.  i.  In  the  purer  age  of  Ctt^ar  and  Cicero, 
the  word  (wi7«  was  almost  confined  to  the  infantry.  Under  the  Lower  Empire, 
and  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  it  was  approptialed  aUnost  as  exclusively  to  ll>e  men 
at  aini^.  who  fotighl  on  horseback.  {Thii  account  of  the  army  demands  some 
GOTTCclioos.    Sec  Appendix  4.] 
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feet,  tind  which  was  terminated  by  a  massy  triangular  point  of 
steel  of  eighteen  inches.  *^  This  instrument  was  indeed  much 
inferior  to  our  modem  fire-arms ;  since  it  was  exhausted  by  a 
single  discbarge,  at  the  distance  of  only  ten  or  twelve  paces. 
Yet,  when  it  was  launched  by  a  6rm  and  skilful  hand,  there  was 
not  any  cavalry  that  durst  venture  within  its  reach,  nor  any 
shield  or  corslet  that  could  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  its  weight. 
As  soon  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pUtttiit  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  rushed  forwards  to  close  with  the  enemy.  It  was  a  short 
well-tempered  Spanish  blade,  that  carried  a  double  edge,  and 
was  alike  suited  to  the  purpose  of  striking  or  of  pushing ;  but 
the  soldier  was  always  instructed  to  prefer  the  latter  use  of  his 
weapon,  as  his  own  body  remained  less  exposed,  whilst  he 
inflicted  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adversary.*'  The 
legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the  regular  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files  as  well  as  ranka.^ 
A  body  of  troops,  habituated  to  preserve  this  open  order,  in  a 
long  front  and  a  rapid  charge,  found  themselves  prepared  to 
execute  every  disposition  which  the  circumstances  of  war,  or  the 
skill  of  their  leader,  might  suggest.     The  soldier  possessed  a  free 

Xce  for  his  arms  and  motions,  and  sufficient  intervals  were 
►wed,  through  which  seasonable  reinforcements  might  be 
introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  exhausted  combatants.*^  The 
tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  were  formed  on  very 
different  principles.  The  strength  of  the  phalanx  depended  on 
sixteen  ranks  of  long  pikes,  wedged  together  in  the  closest 
array.*''  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  by  reflection  as  well  as  by 
the  event,  that  the  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  unable  to 
contend  with  the  activity  of  the  legion.^^ 

The  cavalry,  without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  would  havecav»:rT 
remained  imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons ; 
the  fint,  AS  the  companion  o(  the  first  cohort,  consisted  of  an 
hundred  and   thirty-two   men  ;  whilst  each  of  the   other  nine 
amounted  only  to  sixty-six.     The  entire  establishment  formed  a 


^  In  ibr  time  of  Pclybius  and  Dionysitu  of  Halicamassus  (J.  v.  c.  45)  ihc  sicel 
point  of  tbe/tVttM  &eeni5  to  have  be«n  much  longer.  In  the  Ucne  of  Vegcliua 
It  was  reduced  to  a  foot  or  even  mnc  inches.     I  hav<^  chosm  a  inedium. 

*  For  the  legionary  arms,  sec  Lipsius  de  Militii  Romanfl.,  L  iii.  c  9-7. 

*S«  ihe  beautiful  comparison  of  Virgil,  Gcorgic.  ii,  v.  279. 

*M.  Guichard.  Mtfmoircs  Mllitaircs.  torn.  i.  c.  4,  and  Nouveaux  M^moines, 
UNCI-  i.  p.  293-311.  hns  trcal'-*d  thr  subject  t'ke  a  scholar  and  an  officer. 

•SceArrian'j  Tactics  [la].  With  the  true  partiality  of  a  Greek.  Arrian  rather 
rhose  lo  describe  the  phalanx  of  which  be  hod  read,  than  the  l«gioas  wbicb  be 
bad  comoMnded. 

«  Ptolyb.  1.  rni.  [xviii.  15], 
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rr^iment,  if  we  may  us€  the  modem  expression,  of  seven  hundred 
Aoci  tweuty-six  horse,  naturally  connected  with  its  respective 
legion,  but  occnsionally  separated  to  act  in  the  line,  and  to  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  wings  of  the  army."  Tlie  cavalry  of  the  emperors 
waa  no  longer  composed,  like  that  of  the  ancient  republic,  of  the 
noblest  youths  of  Home  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  mili- 
tary ser\'ice  on  horscbaclc,  prepared  themselves  for  the  offices  of 
senator  and  consul  ;  and  solicited,  by  deeds  of  valour,  the  future 
autfrages  of  their  countrymen."  Since  the  alteration  of  manners 
and  government,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  equestrian  order  were 
engaged  in  the  adiniiiistrution  of  justice,  and  of  the  revenue  ;" 
and  whenever  they  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  they  were 
immeiiiately  intrusted  with  a  troop  of  horse,  or  a  cohort  of  foot.^* 
7>ajan  and  Hadrian  formed  their  cavalry  from  the  same  pro- 
vinces, and  the  same  class  of  tlieir  subjects,  which  recruited  the 
ranks  of  the  legion.  The  horses  were  bred,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Spain  or  Cappadocia.  The  Roman  troopers  despised  the  complete 
armour  with  which  the  cavalry  of  Uie  £ai>t  was  encumbered. 
Thfir  more  useful  arms  consisted  in  a  helmet,  an  oblong  shield, 
light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mail.  A  javelin,  and  a  long  broad 
sword,  were  their  principal  weapons  of  offence.  The  use  of 
lances  and  of  iron  maces  they  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from 
the  barbarians.*' 

The  safety  and  honour  of  the  empire  waa  principally  intrusted 
to  the  legions,  but  the  policy  of  Rome  condescended  to  adopt 
every  useful  instrument  of  war.  Considerable  levies  were  regu- 
larly made  among  the  provincials,  who  had  not  yet  deserved  the 
honourable  distinction  of  Romans.  Many  dependent  princes 
and  communities,  dispersed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted, 
for  a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  security  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service. ^'     Even  select  troops  of  hostile  barbarians  were 
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■  \>g«t.  de  Re  Militari,  1. 11.  c.  6.  His  poritive  testimony,  which  might  tie 
wpportcd  by  circuj^tstaniiat  evidence,  ought  surelv  to  silence  those  critics  who 
refuse  the  Imperial  legion  iis  proper  body  of  cavnlry.  [But  his  testimony  muit 
be  ireaied  with  great  cauiioiu] 

■  Sec  Livy  almost  throiiphont.  particularly  xlii.  6i. 

MpUn.  Htsi.  Natur.  xxxiii.  a.     The  true  sense  of  that  very  ctirious  passage 
-n  discovcKd  and  illustrated  by  M.  de  Beaufort,  R6publique  Romaioe.  1. 

the  instanoe  of  Horace  and  Afp-tcola.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
lie  Roman  discipline;  which  Hadrian  endeavoured  to  remedy  by 
{ the  Iceal  Bgc  of  a  cnbune.    [For  the  eg  u  if  a,  compare  Momjnseti.  Staats- 

*Tian*s  Tactics  [4] . 

particular,  vas  the  stnte  of  tbo  Balavirtns.    Tacit.  Germania,  c  29. 
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frequently  compelled  or  persuaded  to  consume  their  dangerous 
valour  in  remote  climates,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.^  All 
these  were  included  under  the  general  name  of  auxiliaries;  and 
howsoever  they  might  vary  according?  to  the  difference  of  times 
and  circtrnistances,  their  numbers  were  seldom  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  legions  themselves.*®  Among  the  auxiliaries,  the 
bravest  and  most  faithful  bands  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  pra^fects  and  centurions,  and  severely  trained  in  the  arts  of 
Boman  discipline  ;  but  the  far  greater  j>art  retained  those  arms, 
to  whirh  the  nature  of  their  country,  or  their  early  habits  of  life, 
more  peculiarly  adapted  them.  By  this  institution,  each  legion, 
to  whom  a  certain  proportion  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  contained 
within  itself  every  species  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  missile 
weapons ;  and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with 
the  advantages  of  its  respective  arms  and  discipline.*"  Nor  was 
the  legion  destitute  of  what,  in  modem  language,  would  be 
styled  a  train  of  artillery.  It  consisted  in  ten  military  engines  Artuuir 
of  the  largest,  and  fifty-five  of  a  smaller  size  ;  but  all  of  which, 
either  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  manner,  discharged  stones  and 
darts  with  irresistible  violence.*'^ 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  Kankmpaeoi 
fortified  city.***  As  soon  as  the  space  was  marked  out,  the 
pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  im- 
pediment that  might  interrupt  its  perfect  regularity.  Its  form 
was  an  exact  quadrangle  ;  and  we  may  calculate,  that  a  square 
of  about  seven  hundred  yartls  was  sufficient  for  the  cncanipmeut 
of  twenty  thousand  Romans  ;  though  a  similar  number  of  our 
own  troops  would  expose  to  the  enemy  a  front  of  more  than 
treble  llial  extent.     In  the  midst  of  the  camp,  the  pnetorium, 

■"Marctis  Antoninus  obliged  the-  vanquished  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  to 
supply  him  with  a  lasee  body  of  troops,  which  be  immedialely  sent  i&io  Briuio. 
Dioa  Cassius,  I  Ixxi.  [i6]. 

*Tadt.  AonaL  iv.  5.  Those  who  fix  a  re^lar  proportion  of  as  many  foot, 
and  iwioe  a&  many  horse,  confound  the  auxiliaries  of  the  emperon  with  the  Italian 
auks  of  the  republic.     [Sec  Appendix  4.] 

*  VcBctius,  ii.  a.     Arrian,  in  bis  order  of  mu-cb  and  battle  against  the  Alani. 

0  Tbc  siU>}ect  of  the  ancient  machines  is  treated  with  great  knowledge  and 
ingenuity  by  the  Chevalier  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  ii.  p.  933-390).  He  prefers  them 
in  many  respect-^  to  our  modfrn  cannon  and  mor^'\^s.  We  may  oh«n*e  that 
the  use  of  chcm  in  ibu  field  gradually  beciiine  more  prevalent,  in  propurtion  as 
personal  valour  and  military  skill  declined  with  the  Roman  empire.  Wben  men 
were  DO  longer  found,  thcir'placc  was  supplied  by  machines.  Sec  Vegebus,  ii.  35. 
Arrian. 

■  Vegetius  finishes  bis  second  book,  and  the  description  of  the  legion,  writh 
the  following  emphatic  words:  "  Univcrsa  qme  in  quoque  belli  generc  necessaria 
esae  creduntur.  secum  legio  debet  libique  portare,  ut  in  quovts  loco  fischt  c&stnw 
armaiam  fadat  dvitatem  ". 
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or  general's  quarters,  rose  above  the  others  ;  the  cavalry,  the 
infantry,  and  the  auxiliaries  occupied  their  respective  stations  ; 
the  streets  were  broad  and  perfectly  straight,  and  a  vacant  space 
of  two  hundred  feet  was  left  on  all  sides,  between  the  tents  and 
the  rampart  The  rampart  itself  was  usually  twelve  feet  high, 
armed  with  a  line  of  strong  and  intricate  palisades,  and  defended 
by  a  ditch  of  twelve  feet  in  depth  as  well  as  in  breadth.  This 
important  labour  was  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  legionaries 
themselves  ;  to  whom  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  pick-axe  was 
no  less  familiar  than  that  of  the  sword  or  piltan.  Active  valour 
may  of^en  be  the  present  of  nature ;  but  such  patient  diligence 
can  be  the  fruit  only  of  habit  and  discipline. °^ 
luniL  Whenever  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  of  departure,  the  camp 

was  almost  instantly  broken  up,  and  the  troops  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confusion.  Besides  their  arms,  which 
the  legionaries  scarcely  considered  as  an  encumbrance,  they 
were  laden  with  their  kitchen  furniture,  tlie  instruments  of 
fortification,  and  the  provision  of  many  daya.*^  Under  this 
weight,  which  would  oppress  the  delicacy  of  a  modem  soldier, 
they  were  trained  by  a  regular  step  to  advance,  in  about  six 
hours,  near  twenty  miles.**  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy, 
they  threw  aside  their  baggage,  and,  by  easy  and  rapid  evolu- 
tions, converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.*** 
The  slingers  and  archers  skinni.shed  in  the  front ;  the  auxiliaries 
formed  the  first  line,  and  were  seconded  or  sustained  by  the 
strength  of  the  legions ;  the  cAvalry  covered  the  flanks,  and 
the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

Such  were  the  arts  of  war,  by  which  the  Roman  emperors 
defended  their  extensive  conquests,  and  preserved  a  military 
spirit,  at  a  time  when  every  other  virtue  was  oppressed  by  luxury 
and  despotism.  If,  in  the  consideration  of  their  armies,  we 
pass  from  their  discipline  to  their  numbers,  we  shall  not  fmd  it 
easy  to  define  them  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may 
compute,  however,  that  the  legion,  which  was  itself  a  body  of  six 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  Romans,  might,  with  its 
attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to  about   twelve   thousand   five 


Vcgeiiiis, 


For  the  Roman  Castraroetation ,  se«  Polybius,  1.  vi.  [37  tt  mq. 

_  _    "    .  i.  a 

**C)ctro  inTusculan,  ji.  37  [16] 
*•  Vegctius,  t.  9.    See  M^oires  dc 


de  MtliLi&  Romanfl.,  Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  L  iti.  c.  5. 
M^moires  de  Guichord,  tom.  i.  c  i 


with  Updtis 
ai-as,  iii.  9.  and 


4 

I 


4 


Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  I,  iti.  5.  Frontinus,  jv,  i. 
erAcad^mie  des  Inscripuons.  torn.  xxr.  p. 


Sa>  iboK  evolations  admirably  well  cKplaioed  by  M.  Guichard,  Nouvuuv 
lOlra.  torn.  L  p.  141-334. 
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hundred  men.  The  peace  establishment  of  Hadrian  and  his 
successors  was  composed  of  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  formidable 
brigades ;  and  most  probably  formed  a  standing  force  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Instead  of  being 
confined  witliin  the  walls  of  fortilied  cities,  which  the  Romans 
considered  as  the  refuge  of  weakness  or  pusillanimity,  the  legions 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the 
frontiers  of  the  barbarians.  As  their  stations,  for  the  most  partj 
remained  fixed  and  permanent,  we  may  venture  to  describe  the 
distribution  of  the  troops.  Three  legions  were  sufficient  for 
Britain.  The  principal  strength  lay  upon  the  Rhine  and 
DttDube,  and  consisted  of  sixteen  legions,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions ;  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  \u  the  Upper  Germany  ; 
one  in  Rhwtia,  one  in  Noricum,  four  in  Paiinonia,  three  in  Maesia, 
and  twn  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intrusted 
to  eight  legions,  six  of  whom  were  planted  in  Syria,  and  the  otlier 
two  in  Cappadocia.  With  regard  to  Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain,  as 
they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  scene  of  war,  a  single 
legion  maintained  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  each  of  those 
great  provinces.  Even  Italy  was  not  left  destitute  of  a  military 
force.  Above  twenty  thousand  chosen  soldiers,  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  City  Cohorts  and  Prwtorian  Guards,  watched 
over  the  safety  of  the  monarch  and  the  capital.  As  the  authors 
of  almost  every  revolution  that  distracted  the  empire,  the 
Prsetorians  will  very  soon  and  very  loudly  demand  our  attention  ; 
but,  in  their  arms  and  institutions,  we  cannot  find  any  circum- 
stance which  discriminated  them  from  the  legions,  unless  it 
were  a  more  splendid  appearance,  and  a  less  rigid  discipline."^ 

The  navy  maintained  by  the  emperors  might  seem  inadequate  w^tt 
to  their  greatness  ;  but  it  was  fully  sufficient  for  every  useful 
purpose  of  government.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
fined to  the  land ;  nor  was  that  warlike  people  ever  actuated 
by  the  enterprising  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  navigators  of 
Tyre,  of  Cirthage,  and  even  of  Marseilles,  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  the  world,  and  to  explore  the  most  remote  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
To  the  Romans  the  ocean  remained  an  object  of  terror  ratlier 
than  of  curiosity  ;**  the  whole   extent   of  the    Mediterranean, 

'Tacitus  (Annal.  iv.  5)  has  given  us  a  state  of  the  legions  under  Tiberius; 
ud  Dion  C'Assius  (I.  Iv.  p.  794  [23])  under  Alexander  Scvcrus.  I  have  en- 
deavoared  to  fix  on  the  projwr  medium  between  these  two  periods,  See  likewise 
Lipsias  dr^  Magnitudine  RonianA,  I.  i.  c.  4.  5.  [On  the  author's  procedure  here. 
lee  Appendix  4.    On  the  Pnxiorian  Guards  see  below,  p.  104.] 

*Tnff  Romans  tried  to  disguise,  by  the  pretence  of  religious  awe,  their 
ignonacc  and  terror.    See  Tacit.  Gcrmania.  c  34. 

2  VOli.  I. 
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ftfler  the  destruction  of  Curthage  and  the  extirpation  of  t 
pirates,  was  included  within  their  provinces.  The  policy  of  t 
emperors  was  directed  only  to  preserve  the  peaceful  dominion 
that  sea,  and  to  protect  the  commerce  of  their  subjects.  Wi 
these  moderate  views,  Augustus  stationed  two  permanent  fle 
In  the  most  couvenient  ports  of  Italy,  the  one  at  Ravenna,  on 
Adriatic,  the  other  at  Miseuuin,  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Ex 
ence  seems  at  length  to  have  convinced  the  ancients  th 
BS  soon  as  their  galleys  exceeded  two,  or  at  the  most  t 
ranks  of  oarSj  they  were  suited  rather  for  vain  pomp  than  for 
real  service.  Augustus  himself,  in  the  victory  of  Actium,  had 
seen  the  superiority  of  his  own  light  frigates  (they  were  cal 
Libumians)  over  the  lofty  but  unwieldy  castles  of  his  rivaL 
Of  th«se  Libumians  he  composed  the  two  Heets  of  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  destined  to  command,  the  one  the  eastern,  the  other 
the  western  division  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  to  each  of  the 
squadrons  he  attached  a  body  of  several  thousand  marines. 
Bt'sides  these  two  ports,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  Roman  navy,  a  very  considerable  force  was 
stationed  at  Frcjus,  on  tlie  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  £uxine 
was  guarded  by  forty  ships,  and  three  thousand  soldiers.  To  all 
these  we  add  the  fleet  which  preserved  the  communication  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  vessels  con- 
stantly maintained  on  tlie  Kliine  and  Danube,  to  harass  the 
ciHmtrj',  or  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  Ijarbarians.'^  If  we 
review  this  general  sUite  of  the  Imperial  forces,  of  Uie  cavalry  as 
well  as  infentry,  of  the  legions,  the  auxiUaries,  the  guards, 
and  the  na\'y,  the  most  liberal  computation  will  not  allow  us  to 
6x  tlie  entire  establishment  by  sea  and  by  laud  at  more  tlian 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men :  a  ntilitary  power  which, 
however  formidable  it  may  seem,  was  equalled  by  a  monarch  of 
the  last  century,  whose  kingdom  was  confined  within  a  single 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,'^ 

We  have  attempted  to  explain  the  spirit  which  moderated, 
and  tlie  strength  which  supjxirted,  the  power  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antoniues.  We  shall  now  endeavour,  with  clearness  and 
precision,   to   describe  the  provinces  once  united  under  their 


^nuurcb.  ID  Marc.  Anton  [66].  And  yet  ir  we  may  credit  Orositis,  these 
moostrous  cutles  were  no  more  tban  tea  feet  above  the  water,  vi,  19.  [They  had 
*wo  ranks  of  oars] 

'^'n:  Utpsius,  de  Magnitud.  Rom.  1.  i.  c.  5.     The  suteen  last  chapters  of 
lis  rckte  to  naval  afUirs,     [See  Appendix  5.] 

oluirc,  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  c.  39.     It  must,  however,  be  reaiembered, 
ranee  stlU  feels  that  cjctraordiaary  emirl. 
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twny.  but,  at  present,  divided  into  so  many  independent  and 
hostile  states."^ 

Spain,  the  western  extremity  of  the  empire,  of  Europe,  andei 
of  Liie  ancient  world,  has,  in  every  age,  invariably  preserved 
the  same  natural  limits  ;  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  Mediter- 
ra.neun,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That  great  peninsula,  at 
present  so  unequally  divided  between  two  sovereigns,  was 
uistributed  by  Augustus  into  three  provinces,  Lusitania,  Baetica, 
and  Tarraconcnsis.''^  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  now  fills  the  place 
of  the  warlike  country  of  the  Lusitanians;  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  tiie  former,  on  tlie  side  of  the  East,  is  compensated  by  an 
accession  of  territory  towards  the  North.  The  confines  of 
Grenada  and  Andalusia  correspond  with  those  of  ancient  Baetica. 
The  remainder  of  Spain — Galllcia,  and  the  Asturias,  Biscay,  and 
Navarre,  Leon,  and  the  two  Castilles,  M urcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia, 
and  Arragon, — all  contributed  to  form  the  third  and  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Roman  governments,  which,  from  the  name  of 
its  capital,  was  styled  the  province  of  Tarragona.^*  Of  the 
native  barl>arians^  the  Celtibcrians  were  the  most  powerful,  as 
the  Cantabhans  and  Asturians  proved  the  most  obstinate.  Con- 
fident in  the  strength  of  their  mountains,  they  were  the  last  who 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  the  first  who  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Arabs. 

Ancient  Gaul,  as  it  contained  the  whole  country  between  the  out 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean,  was  of  greater 
extent  than  modern  France.  To  the  dominions  of  tliat  powerful 
monarchy,  with  its  recent  acquisitions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
we  must  add  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
four  electorates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  territories  of  Liege,  Lux- 
emburg, Hainault,  Flanders  and  Bmhant.  When  Augustus  gave 
laws  to  the  conquests  of  his  father,  he  introduced  a  division  of 
Gaul  equally  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  legions,  to  the 
cou]*se  of  the  rivers,  and  to  the  principal  national  distinctions, 
which  had  comprehended  above  an  hundred  independent  states.^* 

n  [This  list  of  the  provinces  is  incomplete.  For  full  list  sec  Appendix  6.] 
**  [Btetica  was  divided  from  Tarraconensis  by  the  laitus  CajfvlontHsis.] 
'**  See  S!i»bo.  I.  H.  [Rather  iii.  p.  166.]  It  is  natural  enouf;h  to  suppose,  that 
ArraKOti  is  derived  from  Tarraconensis,  and  several  moderns  who  have  written  in 
Uttin  use  those  words  as  synonymous.  It  is,  however,  certain,  (hat  the  Arragon, 
a  UtUe  stream  which  falls  from  the  Pyrenees  into  tlie  Kbio.  6r&t  gave  its  name  to 
a  ootiatry.  and  gradually  to  a  kingdom.  See  d'Anville.  G^^aphie  du  Moyen 
A^.  p.  181, 

''One  hundred  and  fifteen  rtVi>i  appear  in  the  Notilia  of  Gaul ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  appellation  was  applied  not  only  to  the  capital  town,  but  to  the 
whole  territory  of  each  slate.  Gut  PluUirch  and  Appion  increase  the  nuiuber  uf 
tribes  to  three  or  four  bundled. 
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The  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Daiiphitie,  received  their  provincial  appellation  from  the  colony 
of  Narbonnc.  The  government  of  Aquitaine  was  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  The  country  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine  was  styled  the  Celtic  Gaul,  and  soon  borrowed  a  new 
denomination  from  the  celebrated  colony  of  Lugdunura,  or  Lyons, 
'Vhe  Belgic  lay  beyond  the  Seine,  and  in  more  ancient  times  had 
been  bounded  only  by  the  Rhine ;  but  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Cesar,  the  Germans,  abusing  their  superiority  of  valour,  had 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Belgic  territory.  The 
Uonian  conquerors  very  eagerly  embraced  so  flattering  a  circum- 
stance, and  the  Gallic  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basil  to 
I^yden,  received  the  pompous  names  of  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  Germany."*  Such,  under  the  reign  of  the  Antoniues, 
were  the  six  provinces  of  Gaul ;  the  Narbonnese,  Aqiiitainej 
the  Celtic,  or  Lyonnese,  the  Belgic,  and  the  two  Germanics. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  conquest  o: 
Britain,  and  to  fix  the  boundar}'  of  the  Roman  province  in  this 
island.  It  comprehended  all  England,  Wales,  and  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Friths  of  Dumbarton  and  Edinburgh. 
Before  Britain  lost  her  freedom,  the  country  was  irregularly 
divided  between  thirty  tribes  of  barbarians,  of  whom  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Belgae  in  the  West,  the  Brigantes  in  the 
North,  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  J^  As  far  as  we  can  either  trace  or  credit  the  resemblance 
of  manners  and  language,  Spain,  Gaul  and  Britain  were  peopled 
by  the  same  hardy  race  of  savages.  Before  they  yielded  to  th 
Roman  arms,  they  often  disputed  the  field,  and  often  renewed 
the  contest.  After  their  submission  they  constituted  the 
western  division  of  the  European  provinces,  which  extended 
from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus,'^  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube. 

Before  the  Roman  conquest,  the  country  which  is  now  called 
Lombardy  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  Itnly.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  a  powerl'ul  colony  of  Gauls,  who,  settling  tliem- 
selves  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from  Pic<lmont  to  Romagna, 
carried  their  arms  and  diffused  their  name  Iroin  the  Alps  to  the 


I 


[These  frontier  districts  received 
bet 


"^  D'Anvillt,     Notice  de  I'Ancienne  Gaule. 
their  names  when  the  true  province  of  Germany,  between  Rhine  and  Elbe,  which 
had  been  won  by  Drusus,  was  lost  by  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  9  A.D.] 

n  Whiuker's  History  of  Manchester,  vol  i.  c.  3. 

™  [A  rampart  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth  buil!  in  the  reign  of  Ant 
Pius  hj  the  prefect  LoUiiu  Urbii.iu.     For  this  wall  see  Stuart's  Caledonia.] 
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Apennine.  The  Ligurians  dwelt  on  the  rocky  coast,  which  now 
forms  the  republic  of  Genoa.'®  Venice  was  yet  unborn  ;  but  the 
territories  of  that  state,  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Adige,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Venetians.'*"  The  middle  part  of  the  peninsula, 
that  now  composes  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  ecclesiastical 
stale,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  ;  to 
ihe  former  of  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  the  first  rudiments 
of  a  civilized  life.^*  The  Tiber  rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  and  the  countrj-  of  the  Sabines,  the  LatinS;  and 
the  Volsci,  from  that  river  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  was  the 
theatre  of  her  infant  victories.  On  that  celebrated  ground  the 
first  consuls  deserved  triumphs,  their  successors  adorned  villas, 
and  iheir  posterity  have  erected  convents.^^  Capua  and  Cam- 
pania possessed  the  immediate  territory  of  Naples  ;  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  was  inhabited  by  many  warlike  nations,  the  Marsi, 
tlie  Samnites,  the  Apulians,  and  the  Lucanians  ;  and  the  sea- 
coasts  had  been  covered  by  the  flourishing  colonies  of  the  Greeks. 
We  may  remark,  that  when  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  the  little  province  of  IstrJa  was  annexed  to  tliat  scat  of 
Roman  sovereignty.^ 

The  European  provinces  of  Rome  were  protected  by  the  course  Th« 
of  llic  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of  those  mighty  tronau 
streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only  thirty  miles  from  the 
lormer.  Hows  above  thirteen  hundred  miles,  for  the  most  part  to 
the  south-east,  collects  the  tribute  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and 
ia,  at  length,  through  six  mouths,  received  into  the  Euxine, 
which  appears  scarcely  equal  to  such  an  accession  of  waters.*^ 
The  provinces  of  the  Danube  soon  acquired  the  general  appella- 
tion of  lllyricum,  or  the  lllyrian  frontier,^'  and  were  esteemed 
tJie  most  warlike  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  deserve  to  be  more 
particularly  coiuidered   under  the  names  of  Rhaptia,  Noricum, 

*•  fWe  shall  find  late  Gredc  historians  calling  the  Genoese  Ligurians  (Atyobpiot). 
2c  aottods  odd.  but  serves  to  remind  us  that  the  great  city  of  Uguiia  did  not 
preserve  tbe  ancient  nanie  of  the  territory  like  her  eastern  rival,  the  great  city  of 

**Tbe  Italian  Vrndi,  tbouKh  often  confounded  with  the  Gauls,  vere  more 
protiatriy  of  tUyrian  ori^n.  Se«  M.  Freret,  Mfoioires  de  I'Acaddmie  dcs  In- 
scriptloos,  torn,  xvtli. 

n  S«  Maffen  Verona  itlustrata,  L   . 

•The  first  contrast  was  observed  by  the  ancients.  See  Floras,!,  n.  The 
sceocMl  must  strike  every  modem  traveller. 

*  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  1.  iii.  [6J)  follows  the  division  of  Italy,  by  Augustus. 

••TouTDefort,  Voyages  en  Grtce  ei  Asic  Mincure,  lettre  xviii. 

WThe  name  of  lllyricum  originnlly  belonged  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adnntic, 
and  was  padtuUly  eatcnded  by  the  Romans  from  the  Alps  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 
See  Sevcnni  Pamiooia.  1. 1  c.  ^ 
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Pannonia,    Daloiatia,    Dacia,    MfcsU,   Thrace,    Macedonia, 
Greece. 

The  province  of  Rhastia,  wliicli  soon  extinguislied  the  nai 
of  the  Vindelicians,  extended  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  ;    from  its  source,  as  far  as  its  conHux 
with  the  Inn.      The  greatest  part  of  the  flat  country  is  suhji 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  ;  the  city  of  Augsburg  is  protected 
tlie  constitution  of  the  German  empire  ;  the  Grisr-ns  are  safe 
their  mountains  ;  and  the  coimtrj*  of  Tyrol  is  ranked  among  the 
numerous  provinces  of  the  house  of  Austria, 

The  wide  extent  of  territory  which  is  inchided  between     

Inn,   the    Danube,   and   the   Save, — Austria,  Styria,  Carinthiaj 
Camiola,  the  Lower  Hungary  and  Sclavonia, — was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.     In  their 
original  state  of  independence  their  fierce  inhabitants  were  ii 
timately  connected.     Under  the  Roman  government  they  w< 
ficquentl}^   united,  and  they  still  remain  the  patrimony  ofj 
single  family.     They  now  contain  the  residence  of  a  Gem 
prince,  who  styles  himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  fo 
the  centre,  as  well  as  strength,  of  the  Austrian  power.     It 
not  be  improper  to  observe,  that,  if  we  except  Bohemia,  Moral 
tlie  northern  skirts  of  Austria,  and  a  part  of  Hungarj',  betw< 
the  Thciss  and  the  Danube,  nil  the  other  dominions  of  the  hous^ 
of  Austria   wcr€   comprised   within   the  limits   of  the   Roman, 
empire.  ^^1 

Dalmatia,  to  which  the  name  of  Illyricum  more  properly  ti^^ 
longed,  was  a  long,  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and  the     ' 
Adriatic.     The  best  part  of  the  sea-coast,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  appelUtion,  is  a  province  of  the  Venetian  state,  and  the 
seat  of  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa.     The  inland  parts  have 
assumed  the  Sclavonian  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia  ;  the  former 
obeys  an  Austrian  governor,  the  latter  a  Turkish  pasha  ;  but 
whole  country  is  still  infested  by   tribes  of  barbarians,  wh 
savage  independence  irregularly  marks  the  doubtful  limit  of 
Christian  and  Mahometan  power.*** 

After  the  Danube  had  received  the  waters  of  the  Theias  and 
the  S.ive,  it  acquired,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the  name  of 
Istcr.^     It   formerly  divided    Msesia   and   Dacia,  the  latter  of 


"*  A  Venetian  traveller,  the  Aubate  Fortis.  has  lately  given  us  some  account 
hose  very  obscure  countries.     Bui  ihc  geography  and  antiquities  of  Ibe  wes 
llirricum  can  be  expected  only  from  the  muuificeDce  of  tlic  emperor,  its  sovcr 
jbec  Mr,  Jackson's  work  entitled  Dalmatia.  the  Quamcro.  and  Islria.] 

«  The  Save  rises  near  the  confines  of  /s/na.  and  was  considered  by  the  more 
eiily  Cjnceks  as  the  principal  sireani  of  the  DAnuht. 
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whicb,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  conquest  of  Trajan,  and 
the  only  province  beyond  the  river.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
f^prcsent  state  of  those  countries,  we  shall  find  that,  on  the  left 
^fcand  of  the  Danube,  Temeswar  and  Transylvania  have  beea 
^annexed,  after  many  revolutions,  to  the  crown  of  Hungary; 
^'Whilst  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  acknowledge 
le  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  right  hand  of  the 
Danube,  Masia,  which  during  the  middle  ages  was  broken  into 
the  barbarian  kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  is  again  united 
in  Turkish  slavery. 

The  appellation  of  Roumclia,  which  is  still  bestowed  by  the 
Turks  on  the  extensive  countries  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  preserves  the  memory'  of  their  ancient  state  under  the 
»nian  empire.^  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  martial 
Vegions  of  Thrace,  from  the  mountains  of  Haimus  and  Rhodope 
to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  liad  assumed  the  form  of 
a  province.  Notwithstanding  the  change  of  mastera  and  of 
religion,  the  new  city  of  Rome,  founded  by  Constantine  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  has  ever  since  remained  the  capital  of  a 
?at  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the 
of  Alexander,  gave  laws  to  Asia,  derived  more  solid 
Iv&ntages  from  the  policy  of  the  two  Pliilips ;  and,  with  its 
lependencies  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  extended  from  the  j^gean 
o  the  Ionian  sea.  When  we  reflect  on  the  fame  of  Thebes  and 
Argos,  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  so  many  immortal  republics  of  ancient  Greece  were  lost  in 
a  single  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  which,  from  the  superior 
inHuence  of  the  Achsean  league,  was  usually  denominated  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
le  provinces  of  Asia,  without  excepting  the  transient  conquests 
of  Trajan,  are  all  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish 
power.  But  instead  of  following  the  arbitrary  divisions  of 
^pe^>otism  and  ignorance,  it  will  be  safer  for  us,  as  well  as  more 
le,  to  observe  the  indelible  characters  of  nature.  The 
iiame  of  Asia  Minor  is  attributed,  with  some  propriety,  to  the 
peninsula  which,  confined  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Medi- 
:rranean,  advances  from  the  Euphrates  towards  Europe.  The 
it  extensive  and  flourishing  district  westward  of  Mount  Taurus 

••  [Thrace  is  Eastern  Rcmmelia ;  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Western  Roiunelia, 
Sincr  Orert.*  lircame  independenl.  one  hears  less  of  Western  Roumelia,  but  the 
name  b  suit  applicable  to  Macedonia;  Greece  has  severed  her  connexion  wiih  the 
nsorpod  inheritance  of  New  Rome.  Onlv  the  Eastern  Romndia  will  tu,  a  rule  be 
knuul  uuikud  on  nups.    Sec  Appendix  7.  J 
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and  the  river  Holys,  was  dignified  bv  the  Aonians  with  thi 
exclusive  title  of  Asia.  The  jurisdiction  of  that  provin 
extended  over  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Troy,  Lydia,  an 
Phrygia,  the  maritime  countries  of  the  Paraphyliaiis,  Lyciai 
&nd  Carians,  and  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Ionia,  which  equall 
in  uris,  though  not  in  arms,  the  glory  of  their  parent  Thi 
kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  possessed  the  northern  side 
the  peninsula  from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond.  On  the  o^ 
posite  side  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  terminated  by  th 
mountains  of  Syria:  the  inland  country,  separated  from  th 
Roman  Asia  by  the  river  Halys,  and  from  Armenia  by  thi 
Euphrates,  had  once  formed  the  independent  kingdom 
Cappadocia.  In  this  place  we  may  observe  that  the  northe 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  beyond  Trebizond  in  Asia  and  beyond  t' 
Danube  in  Europe,  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  em." 
perors,  and  received  at  their  hands  either  tributarj'  princes 
Roman  garrisons.  Budzak,  Crira  Tartaiy,  Circassia,  and  Mi 
grelia,  are  the  modem  appellations  of  those  savage  countries.** 

Under  the  8uccessoi*s  of  Alexander,  Syria  was  the  scat  of  the 
Seleucidfle,  who  reigned  over  Upper  Asia,  till  the  successful 
volt  of  the  Parthians  confined  their  dominions  between  thi 
Euphrates  and  tlie  Mediterranean.  When  Syria  became  «u 
ject  to  the  Romans,  it  formed  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
empire  ;  nor  did  that  province,  in  its  utmost  latitude,  know  any 
other  bounds  than  the  mountains  of  Cappadocia  to  the  north, 
and,  towards  the  south,  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea, 
Pbcenieia  and  Palestine  were  sometimes  annexed  to,  and  som^ 
times  separated  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  Syria.  The  former 
these  was  a  narrow  and  rocky  coast ;  the  latter  was  a  territo 
scarcely  superior  to  Wales,  either  in  fertility  or  extent  Yet 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  will  for  ever  live  in  the  memory  of  man- 
kind ;  since  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  received  letters 
from  the  one,  and  religion  from  the  other.**     A  sandy  desert, 

■  S«r  the  Peripliu  of  Arrian.     He  cxnmined  the  coasts  of  the  Eurine,  when  be 

1*  governor  of  Oppadocia. 

"The  progress  of  religion  is  well  known.     The  use  of  Idlers  was  inirodticed 

ng  the  savages  of  Europe  about  fifteen  hundred  years  t^efore  Christ ;   and 

iuropeani  carried  ihcm  to  America,  about  fifteen  centuries  after  the  Christian 

But  in  a  p«nod  of  three  thousand  years,  the  Phocniciiin  alphabet  received 

tidcroble  alterations,  as  It   passed  through   ibe  bands  of    the  Greeks  and 

■"•ni,     [The  date  here  given  for  the  introduction  of  the  Phomician  alphabet 

le,  that  is,  among  the  GreekSt  is  rnuch  too  early.    The  earliest  date  that 

au&ibly  maintained   is  the  tenth  century,  the  latest,  the  eighth.     But 

traces  of  hieroglyphic  writing  at   Mycenae,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans's 

.in  Crvte  point  to  the  u»e  not  only  of  hieroglyphics,  but  a  syllabary 

^yprian'f  centuries  before  the  uiuoductioo  of  the  Phoenician  leuetB.j 
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•like  destitute  of  wood  and  water,  skirts  along  the  doubtful 
confine  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hed  Sea.  The 
wandering  life  of  the  Arabs  was  inseparably  connected  with 
Ihcir  indcpcndcncej  and  wherever,  on  some  spots  less  barren  than 
the  rest,  they  ventured  to  funn  any  settled  habitations^  they  soon 
became  subjects  to  the  Roman  empire.^' 

The  geographers  of  antiquity  have  frequently  hesitated  to  imr* 
what  portion  of  the  globe  they  should  ascribe  Egj^pt.^  By  its 
situation  that  celebrated  kingdom  is  included  within  the 
immense  peninsula  of  Africa  ;  but  it  is  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Asia,  whose  revolutions,  in  almost  every  period  of  history, 
Egypt  has  humbly  obeyed.  A  Homaii  praefect  was  seated  on 
the  splendid  throne  of  the  Ptolemies  ;  and  the  iron  sceptre  of  the 
Mamalukes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  pasha.  The  Nile 
flows  down  the  country', above  five  hundred  miles  irom  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  to  the  Mediten-ancan,  and  marks,  on  either  side,  the 
extent  of  fertility  by  the  measure  of  its  inundations.  Cyrene, 
situated  towards  the  west  and  along  the  sea-coast,  was  first  a 
Greek  colony,  afterwards  a  province  of  Egypt,  and  is  now  lost 
tn  the  desert  of  Barca. 

From  CjTene  to  the  ocean,  the  coast  of  Africa  extends  above  aw* 

fifteen  hundred  miles ;  yet  so  closely  is  it  pressed  between  the 

'Irlediterranean  and  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  that  it<«  breadth 

^seldom  exceeds  fourscore  or  an  hundred  miles.      The  eastern 

livision  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  more  peculiar  and 

[proper  province  of  Africa.     Till  the  arrival  of  the   Phoenician 

colonies,  that  fertile  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Libyans,  the 

most  savage  of  mankind.     Under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 

Carthage  it  became  the  centre  of  commerce  and  empire;  but  the 

republic  of  Carthage  is  now  degenerated  into  the  feeble  and 

^-disorderly  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.     The  military  government 

of  Algiers  oppresses  the  wide  extent  of  Numidia,  as  it  was  once 

united   under   Massinissa   and   Jugurlha:  but   in   the   time   of 

Augustus  the  limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted  ;  and  at  least 

^two-thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of  Mauritania, 

rvith  the  epithet  of  Ctesariensis.^     The  genuine  Mauritania,  or 


*■  Dion  Cassias,  Ixviii.  p.  X131  [14]. 

Ptolemy  and  Strabo,  with  the  modem  geogmpbcra,  fix  the  Isthmtu  of  Sues 

the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Africa.    Dionysius,  Mela,  Pliny,  Sallust,  Hirtius,  and 

'lous,  luvc  pfeferred  for  that  purpose  the  western  branch  of  the  NDe,  or  even 

grrai  Catabathmtts.  or  descent,  which  last  would  assign  to  Asia  not  only  Egypt, 

It  port  of  Libya. 

**  [The  t)oundai7  betwoea   Xlaur.    Coot,  and    Maur.   ling,  was   tbn   river 
•J 
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country  of  the  Moors,  which,  from  the  ancient  city  of  Tingi,  or 
Tangier,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is 
represented  by  the  modem  kingdom  of  Fez.  Salle,  on  the  Ocean, 
so  infamous  at  present  for  its  piratical  depredations,  was  noticed 
by  the  Romans,  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power,  and  almost 
of  their  geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be 
discovered  near  Mequinez,  tne  residence  of  the  barbarian  whom 
we  condescend  to  style  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  more  southern  dominions,  Morocco  itself,  and 
Segelmessa,  were  ever  comprehended  within  the  Roman 
province.  The  western  parts  of  Africa  are  intersected  by  thft 
branches  of  Mount  Atlas,  a  name  so  idly  celebrated  by  the  fancy 
of  poeta;**  but  which  is  now  diffused  over  the  immense  oceaa 
that  rolls  between  the  ancient  and  the  new  continent." 

Having  now  finished  the  circuit  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  nui;f' 
observe  that  Africa  is  divided  from  Spain  by  a  narrow  strait  of 
about  twelve  miles,  through  which  the  Atlantic  flows  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  columns  of  Hercules,  so  famous  among 
tlie  ancients,  were  two  mountains  which  seemed  to  have  been 
torn  asunder  by  some  cunvulsion  of  the  elements;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  European  mountain  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is 
now  seated.  Tlie*  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  its 
coasts  and  its  islands,  were  comprised  within  the  Roman 
dominion.  Of  the  larger  islands,  the  two  Baleares,  which 
derive  their  names  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  from  their  respective 
size,  arc  subject  at  present,  the  former  to  Spain,  the  latter  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  easier  to  deplore  the  fate  than  to  describe 
the  actual  condition  of  Corsica.  Two  Italian  sovereigns  assume 
a  regal  title  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  Crete,  or  Candia,  with 
Cyprus,  and  most  of  the  smaller  islands  of  Greece  and  Asia,  have 
been  subdued  by  the  Turkish  arms  ;  whilst  the  little  rock  of 
Malta  defies  their  power,  and  has  emerged,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  its  military  Order,  into  fame  and  opulence. 

This  long  enumeration  of  provinces,  whose  broken  fragments 
have  formed  so  many  powerful  kingdoms,  might  almost  induce 
us  to  forgive  the  vanity  or  ignorance  of  the  ancients.      Dazzled 
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•*  The  long  raagL-.  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  (sec 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  5)  arc  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain  which  rears  its  head  into 
the  clouds,  and  seems  lo  support  the  heavens,  llie  pealc  of  Tenerifl',  on  the 
contrary,  rises  a  league  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and,  u  it  wu 
frequently  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  mif^ht  engage  the  notice  of  the  Greek  jpoets. 
Sec  Bulfon,  Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  i.  p.  312.     Htstoire  des  Voyages,  torn.  1I. 

*"M.  de  Voltaire,  tom.  xtv.  p.  397,  unsupported  by  either  fact  or  probabiUl/i 
has  E^QCfOusly  bestowed  the  Cuaary  Islands  on  (.he  Roman  empire. 
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with  the  extensive  sway,  the  iiTesistible  strength,  and  the  real 
or  aSiected  moderation  of  the  emperors,  tliey  permitted  them- 
selves to  despise,  and  sometimes  to  forget,  the  outlying  coun- 
tries which  had  been  left  in  the  enjo^Tnent  of  a  barbai-ous 
independence ;  and  they  gradually  assumed  the  licence  of 
confounding  the  Roman  monarchy  with  the  globe  of  the 
earth.*''  But  the  temper,  as  well  as  knowledge,  of  a  modem 
historian  require  a  more  sober  and  accurate  language.  He 
niay  impress  a  juster  image  of  the  greatness  of  Rome  by  observ- 
ing that  the  empire  was  above  two  thousand  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia  to 
Mount  Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Oincer;  tliat  it  extended  in 
length  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  Ocean 
to  the  Euphrates  ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  fifly-sixth 
degrees  of  northern  latitude  ;  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain above  sixteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most 
part  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.*' 

■  Berper,  Hist,  des  Gruds  Chemios,  L  iii.  e.  i,  3.  t  4 :  a  very  useful  eoUefr- 
lion. 

*'Ste  Trmplemnn's  Survey  of  ihe  Globe;  but  1  distniit  both  the  doctor's 
kainift^  aztd  his  maps. 
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GHAPTER  IT 

Of  the  Union  and  Internal  Prosprrity  of  the  Fovtan  Empire^  in  the 
Age  of  the  AnUrnines 

It  is  oot  alone  by  the  rapidity  or  extent  of  conquest  that  we 
should  estimate  the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  sovereign  of  tlie 
Russian  deserts  commands  a  larger  portion  of  the  globe.  In 
the  seventh  summer  after  his  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
Alexander  erected  the  Macedonian  trophies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hypbasis.  *  Within  less  than  a  century,  the  irresistible 
Zingis,  and  the  Mogul  princes  of  his  race,  spread  their  cruel 
devastations  and  transient  empire  from  the  sea  of  China  to  the 
con5nes  of  Egypt  and  Germany.*  But  the  firm  edifice  of 
Roman  power  was  raised  and  preserved  by  the  wisdom  of  ages. 
The  obedient  provinces  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  were 
united  by  hiws  and  adorned  by  arts.  They  might  occasionally 
suffer  from  the  partial  abuse  of  delegated  authority;  but  the 
general  principle  of  government  was  wise,  simple*  and  bene- 
ficent. They  enjoyed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  whilst  in 
civil  honours  and  advantages  they  were  exalted,  by  just  degrees, 
to  an  equality  with  their  conquerors. 

I.  The  policy  of  the  emperors  and  the  senate,  as  far  as  it 
concerned  religion,  was  happily  seconded  by  the  reflections  of 
the  enlightened,  and  by  the  habits  of  the  superstitious,  part  of 
their  subjects.  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed 
in  the  Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true  ;  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false ;  and  by  the  magis- 
trate as  equally  useful.  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord. 

The  superstition  of  the  people  was  not  embittered  by  any 
mixture  of  theological  rancour ;  nor  was  it  confined  by  the 
cliains  of  any  speculative  system.  The  devout  polytheist,  thougli 
fondly  attached   tn  his  national   rites,  admitted   with    implicit 

1  Thev  were  erected  about  the  midway  between  Labor  .and  Dchlu  The  con- 
qaesis  ot  Alrxnnder  in  Hindostan  were  confined  lo  ihe  Punjab,  a  counir}  watered 
by  the  five  great  streams  of  the  Indus. 

>:««  M.  de  Uuigncs  Histoitc  dc5  Huns,  I.  XV.  xvl  and  xvli. 
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feith  the  different  religions  of  the  earth.^  Fear,  gratitude,  and 
curiosity,  a  dream  or  an  omen,  a  singular  disorder,  or  a  distant 
journey,  perpetually  disposed  him  to  multiply  the  articles  of  his 
belief,  and  to  enlarge  the  list  of  his  protectors.  The  thin 
texture  of  the  pagan  mythology  was  interwoven  with  various 
but  not  discordant  materials.  As  soon  as  it  was  allowed  that 
sages  and  heroes,  who  had  Lived  or  who  had  died  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country,  were  exalted  to  a  state  of  power  and  immortal- 
ity, it  was  universally  confessed  that  they  deserved,  if  not  the 
adoration,  at  least  the  reverence  of  all  mankind.  The  deities 
of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand  streams  possessed  in  peace 
their  local  and  respective  influence ;  nor  could  the  Roman  who 
deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber  deride  the  Egyptian  who 
presented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile, 
The  visible  powers  of  Nature,  the  planets,  and  the  elements, 
were  the  same  throughout  the  universe.  The  invisible  governors 
of  the  moral  world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  motjld  of 
fiction  and  allegory.  Every  virtue,  and  even  vice,  acquired  its 
divine  representative  ;  every  art  and  profession  its  patron,  whose 
attributes  in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries  were  uniformly 
derived  from  the  character  of  their  peculiar  votaries.  A  republic 
of  gods  of  such  opposite  tempers  and  interests  required,  in 
every  system,  the  moderating  hand  of  a  supreme  magistrate, 
who,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  of  flattery,  was  gradually 
invested  with  the  sublime  perfections  of  an  Eternal  Parent  and 
an  Omnipotent  Monarch.*  Such  was  the  mild  spirit  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  nations  were  less  attentive  to  the  difference 
than  to  the  resemblance  of  their  religious  worship.  The  Greek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Barbarian,  as  they  met  before  their  respec- 
tion  altars,  easily  persuaded  themselves  that,  under  various 
names  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same 
deities.  The  elegant  mythology  of  Homer  gave  a  beautiful 
and  almost  a  regular  form  to  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient 
world." 

A  There  is  not  any  writer  who  describes  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  Herodotus, 
the  tnie  Fenius  of  Polytheism.  The  best  commentary  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hume's 
Natoral  Hiaory  of  Rrligion  ;  and  the  best  contrast  in  Bossuet's  Universal  History, 
Some  obscure  traces  of  on  intolerant  spirit  appear  in  the  conduct  of  the  E{|;yptian$ 
(see  Juvenal.  Sat  xv.);  and  the  Christians  as  well  as  Jews,  who  lived  under  th? 
Roman  empire,  formed  a  very  important  exception :  so  important  itideed,  that 
the  discussion  will  require  a  diftinci  chapter  of  tiiis  work. 

*Tbe  rights,  power,  and  pretensions  of  the  sovereign  of  Olympus  are  very 
clearly  described  in  the  xvtb  book  of  tlie  IlUad  :  m  the  Greek  origin-il,  1  mean; 
for  Nlr.  Pope,  without  perceiving  it.  has  improved  (he  theology  of  Homer. 

^Scc  for  instance,  Oesar  dc  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  17.  Within  a  century  or  two  the 
Utiuls  themselves  applied  to  their  gods  the  names  of  Mercury,  Mars,  Apolto,  &a 
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f  phiio.  The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  fi-om  th 

nature  of  man  ratlier  tlian  from  that  of  God.  They  meditated, 
however,  on  the  Divine  Nature  as  a  very  curious  and  important 
speculakioHj  and  in  tlie  profound  inquiry  they  displayed  tlic 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  human  understanding."  Of  the 
four  most  celebrated  schools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety. 
They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  the  first  cause  ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  workman  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  not  suHiciently  distinguished  from  the  work ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his, 
disciples  resembled  an  idea  rather  than  a  substance.  The 
opinions  of  the  Academics  and  Kpicureans  were  of  a  less  re- 
ligious cast ;  but,  whilst  the  modest  science  of  the  former  induced 
them  to  doubt,  the  positive  ignorance  of  the  latter  urged  them 
to  deny,  the  providence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry,  prompted  by  emulation  and  supported  by  freedom,  had 
divided  the  public  teachers  of  philosophy  into  a  variety  of 
contending  sects ;  but  the  ingenuous  youth,  who  from  every 
part  resorted  to  Athens  and  the  other  Beats  of  learning  in  the 
Roman  empire,  were  alike  instructed  in  every  school  to  reject 
and  to  despise  the  rcliijion  of  the  multitude.  How,  indeed, 
was  it  possible  that  a  philosopher  should  accept  as  divine  truths 
the  idle  tales  of  the  poets,  and  the  incoherent  traditions  of 
antiquity ;  or  that  he  should  adore,  as  gods,  those  imperfect  beings 
whom  he  must  have  despised,  as  men  !  Against  such  unworthy 
adversaries,  Cicero  condescended  to  employ  the  arms  of  reason 
and  eloquence  ;  but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more 
adequate  as  well  as  more  eliicacious  weapon.  We  may  be  well 
assured  that  a  writer  conversant  with  the  world  would  never 
have  ventured  to  expose  the  gods  of  his  country  to  public 
ridicule,  had  they  not  already  been  the  objects  of  secret  con- 
tempt among  the  polished  and  enlightened  orders  of  society.* 

Notwithstanding  the  fashionable  irreligion  which  prevailed  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the  interests  of  the  priests  and 
the  credulity  of  the  people  were  sufficiently  respected.  In  their 
writings  and  conversation  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  asserted 
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'The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  de  Naturfl  Deonim,  is  lh«  best  cliie  we  have  ID 
guide  us  through  the  d^rk  and  pruround  abyss.     He  represents  with  candotir,  ai 
confutes  with  subtlety,  the  opinions  of  the  pb:losopher&. 

'  1  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that,  in  this  irreligious  age,  the  natural  lerron 
tuperstilion,  dreams,  omens,  apparitions,  Ac,  had  lost  their  eflicac/. 
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the  independent  dignity  of  reason;  but  Uiey  resigned  their  actions 
to  the  conunauds  of  law  and  of  custom.  Viewing  with  n  smile  of 
pity  And  indulgence  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar,  they  diligently 
practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly  frequented 
the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and,  sometimes  condescending  to  act  a 
^part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition^  tliey  concealed  the  sentiments 
Atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes.  Rcasoners  of  such  • 
ipcr  were  scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective 
lodes  of  faith  or  of  worship.  It  was  indifferent  to  them  what 
lape  the  foUy  of  the  multitude  might  choose  to  assume ;  and 
[tfaejr  approacliedf  with  the  same  inward  contempt  and  the  same 
external  reverence,  the  altars  of  the  Libyan,  the  Olympian,  or 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  from  what  motives  a  spirit  of  pcr-gyj*' 
ition  could  introduce  itself  into  the  Roman  councils.  The 
[icagistrates  could  not  be  actuated  by  a  blind  tJiough  honest 
il>!gotry,  since  the  ma^trates  were  themselves  philosophers ;  and 
the  schools  of  Athens  had  given  laws  to  the  senate.  They  could 
not  be  impelled  by  ambition  or  avarice,  as  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  were  united  in  tlie  same  hands.  The 
^pontiffs  were  chosen  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  senators; 
'*nd  the  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff  was  constantly  exercised  by 
the  emperors  themselves.  They  knew  and  valued  the  advan- 
't&ges  of  reli^on,  as  it  is  connected  with  civil  government.  They 
Jencouraged  the  public  festivals  which  humanize  the  manners  of 
'the  people.  They  managed  the  arts  of  divination  as  a  con- 
venient instrument  of  policy  ;  and  they  respected,  as  the  firmest 
bond  of  society,  tlie  useful  persuasion  that,  either  in  this  or  in  a 
future  life,  the  crime  of  perjury  is  most  assuredly  punished  by 
;the  avenging  gods.^  But,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  general 
Ivantages  of  religion,  they  were  convinced  that  the  various 
todes  of  worship  contributed  alike  to  the  same  salutary  purposes; 
and  that,  in  every  country,  the  form  of  superstition  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  time  and  experience  was  the  l>est 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  its  inhabitants.  Avarice  and  taste 
very  frequently  despoiled  the  vanquisiicd  nations  of  the  elegant 


'Socnioes,  Epiconis,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  always  inculcaied  a  decent  reverence 
ifat  the  teligion  of  their  own  country,  and  of  mankind.     The  devohon  of  Epjctinis 
tsasidaous  and  exeinpUry.   Dio(reQ.  Laert.  x.  lo.  [In  this  passage  notbinff  is  said 
I  devotion  erf  Epicunu.     r^t  m^**  y*^  wpAx  #teit  4(ri*nfrof  .  .  .  HAavtvt  if  Aiatfao'tc 
to  have  been  mistranslated.  ] 

'Polybit^,  I.   vi.  c.   56.      TuTona).  Sat.   xiii.i  iameou  Uiat  in  lus   lime  lliis 
appreheosioa  had  lost  much  of  its  tBxL 
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9Utue«  of  th«ir  gods  and  the  ricfa  onumcntB  of  thar  temples ;' 
[to_t3>*pT».  but,  in  Uie  exercise  of  the  religson  which  thc^  derircd  frocD 
their  ancestors,  they  uniformly  experienced  the  indulgence,  and 
even  protection,  o(  the  Roman  cooquerovs.  The  prvrtnoe  of 
Gatd  acenu,  and  indeed  only  seexns,  an  exception  to  this  oniTefv} 
toleration.  Under  the  specious  pretext  of  aboUsfaing  homan 
sacrifices,  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  supprnsed  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  Druids;^'  but  the  priests  themselves, 
their  gods,  and  their  altars,  subsisted  in  peaceful  obtcnrity  till 
the  final  destruction  of  Paganism." 

Rome,  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  was  incessantly  filled 
with  subjects  and  strangers  from  every  part  of  the  world,"  who 
all  introduced  and  enjoyed  the  favourite  supeistitioni  of  their 
native  country.'^  Every  city  in  the  empire  was  justified  in 
maintaining  the  purity'  of  its  ancient  ceremonies;  and  the  Roman 
senate,  using  the  commou  privilege,  sometimes  interposed  to 
check  this  inundation  of  foreign  rites.  The  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion, of  all  the  most  contemptible  and  abject,  was  frequently 
prohibited;  the  temples  of  Serapis  and  Isis  demolished,  and 
their  worshippers  banished  from  Rome  and  Italy.^*  But  the 
zeal  of  fanaticism  prevailed  over  the  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of 
policy.  The  exiles  returned,  the  proselytes  multipLed,  the 
temples  were  restored  with  increasing  splendour,  and  Isis  and 
Serapis  at  length  assumed  their  place  among  the  Roman  deities.^' 
Nor  was  this  indulgence  a  departure  from  the  old  maxims  of 
government.     In  the  purest  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  Cybcle 


]*See  the  bte  of  SyrscuM.  Tarentum,  Arabrada,  Corinth,  ^.,  the  conduct  ol 
Vara,  in  Qcero  (Actio  It.  Onu.  4),  and  tbe  usual  practice  of  govcraon,  in  the 
viUth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 

A^Sueton.  in  Claud.  [35}— Plin.  Hi^t.  Nat.  txx.  i. 

1  PeUoutier  Htstoire  des  Celtes,  torn.  vi.  p,  ajoasx 

nSeneca  CoosoUt.  ad  Helviam,  p.  74  [6].     Edit.  Lips. 

MDionysius  Halicom.  Aotiquiut.  Romiui,,  1.  ii.  ^  p.  275,  Rdske]. 

'^  In  (he  year  of  Rome  701,  the  temple  of  Uis  and  Sera^MS  was  demolished  b; 
the  order  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cassius,  1.  xl  p.  358  [47] ),  and  even  bv  the  hands  of 
the  consul  (Valerius  Maximus,  x,  3).  [But  this  passagein  Valerius  refers  to  tbe  first 
denioliliun  m  B.C.  219.]  Afier  the  death  of  Caesar,  it  was  restored  al  the  public  ex- 
pcniT  (Dion,  L  xlvii.  p.  goi  [15]).  When  Augustus  was  in  Egypt,  be  rtvercd  the 
ma)cny  of  Seraplji  (Dion.  I,  U.  p.  647  [16]) ;  but  in  the  '^omxtmm  of  Rome>  aad 
a  mile  round  it,  he  prohibited  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (Dion.  L  Uii.  p. 
697  [a],  1.  liv,  p,  7J5  [6j).  They  remained,  however,  very  fAshionable  under  ha 
rcign  (Ovid,  de  An.  .'Vmand.  L  i.  1771)  f^^  ^^^^  of  his  succes&or,  till  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  was  provoked  to  some  acts  of  severity.  (See  Tacit.  Annal.  it.  85,  Joseph. 
Antiquil.  I.  xviii,  c  3.) 

i*Tenullian  in  Apologetic,  c.  6,  p.  74.  Edit.  Havercamp.  I  am  iodincd  to 
aitribule  their  establishment  to  the  dcvotiOD  of  the  Flavian  family. 
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iculapiuR  had  l>oen  invited  by  solemn  embassies  ;i^  and  it 
►tomary  to  tempt  the  protectors  of  besieged  cities  by  the 
promise  of  more  distinguished  honours  than  they  possessed  in 
their  native  country.*^  Home  gradually  became  the  common 
temple  of  her  subjects;  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  be- 
stowed on  all  the  gods  of  mankind.^' 

11.  The  narrow  policy  of  preserving  without  any  foreign 
mixture  the  pure  blood  of  the  ancient  citizens,  had  checked 
tlie  fortune,  and  hastened  the  ruin,  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  The 
aspiring  genius  of  Rome  sacrificed  vanity  to  ambition,  and 
deemed  it  more  prudent,  as  well  as  honourable,  to  adopt  virtue 
and  merit  for  her  own  wheresoever  they  were  found,  among 
slaves  or  strangers,  enemies  or  barbarians.**  During  the 
most  flourishing  lera  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  the  number 
of  citixeus  gradually  decreased  from  about  thirty  -*  to  twenty- 
one  thousand.^  If,  on  the  contrary^  we  study  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  republic,  we  may  discover  that,  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  demands  of  wan  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in 
the  6rst  census  of  Scr\*ius  Tullius,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
eighty-three  thousand,  ^*  were  multiplied^  before  the  com 
mencement  of  the  social  war,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  the  service  of  their 
country.**  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claimed  an  equal  share  of 
honours  and  privileges,  the  senate  indeed  preferred  the  chance  of 
arms  to  an  ignominious  concession.  The  Samnites  and  the 
Lucanians  paid  the  severe  penalty  of  their  raahness;  but  the  rest 
of  the  Italian  states,  as  they  successively  returned  to  their  duty, 
were  admittetl  into  the  bosom  of  the  republic,^*^  and  soon  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  public  ireedom.     Under  a  democratical 


> 


^See  lAyj,  1-  xL  [12]  and  xxix.  [ii]. 

V  Macrob  SAttnnalia,  t.  iit.  c  9.     He  fives  as  a  forra  of  rvooation. 

^Miouciiu  Kclix  in  Ocuvio,  p- 54-     Arnobius,  1.  vi.  p.    115. 
_  *TaciL  Ann.il.  xi.  24.     The  Orbta  Romanus  of  ihc  IcamctI  Spanbeim  is  ■ 
cORiptrte  butory  of  the  profresave  admtBsion  of  Lattum.  Italy,  and  the  provinces 
to  Kh«  freedom  of  Rome. 

s  Herodotus,  r,  97.     It  shoold  seem,  howerer,  that  be  followed  a  large  and 


popolar  estiniauoa. 


'  Athflueus  Ddpnosophist,  1.  vi.  p.  073*  Edit.  Casaubon.  Mnirsms  de  ForranA 
Altict-  c.  4-  fKor  the  popiilauon  of  Athens,  see  Clinton's  Fasti  Hcllcnici.  vol.  i. 
p.  3B1.  and  Boeckb'»  oiaatsbausfanltui^  der  Athrnrr.  But  new  lij^ht  has  bcreo 
thrown  on  the  Athenian  as  on  otbrr  ancient  populations  by  Beloch,  He  eatiiuates 
die  population  of  Athens  c.  431  B.C.  at  35.000] 

■  [Peibaps  aUxjt  ao.ooo.    See  Mommsen,  Hist  of  Rome.  L  43^  Eng 

ESee  a  very  accurate  collection  o(  the  p umbers  of  each  Lustram  In  MT 
R^publique  Romaine,  I.  iv.  c.  4. 
Appian  de  Bell.  dvU.  1.  i.  [53].    Vclldus  Paiercutus.  L  il  u.  1^  K 
3  va3 
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guverument  the  citizens  exercise  the  powers  of  sovereignty ; 
and  those  powers  will  be  first  abused,  and  afterwards  lost,  if 
they  are  committed  to  hu  unwieldy  multitude.  But,  when  the 
popuhir  assemblies  had  been  supprei;sed  by  the  administration 
of  the  emperors,  the  conquerors  were  distinguished  from  the 
vanquished  nations  only  as  the  first  and  most  honourable  order 
of  subjects;  and  their  increase,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer 
exjwsed  to  tlie  same  dangers.  Yet  the  wisest  jjrinces  who 
adopted  the  maxims  of  Augustus  guarded  with  the  strictest 
care  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name,  and  ditfused  the  freedom 
of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality.^ 
uny  Till  the  privileges  of  Romans  had  been  progressively  extended 

to  all  the  inhabitanta  of  the  empire,  an  important  distinction 
was  preserved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  former 
was  esteemed  the  centre  of  public  unity,  and  the  firm  basis  of 
the  constitution.  Italy  claimed  the  birth,  or  at  least  the  re- 
sidence, of  the  emperors  and  the  senate.^^  The  estates  of 
the  Italians  were  exempt  from  taxes,  their  persons  from  the 
arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  governors.  Their  municipal  corpora- 
tions, formed  after  the  perfect  model  of  the  capital,'**  were 
intrusted,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  supreme  power,  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  From  Uie  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the 
extremity  of  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Italy  were  bom  citizens 
of  Rome.  Their  partial  distinctions  were  obliterated,  and  they 
insensibly  coalesced  into  one  great  nation,  united  by  language, 
manners,  and  civil  institutions,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
powerful  empire.  The  republic  gloried  in  her  generous  policy^ 
and  wa.s  frequently  rewanled  by  the  merit  and  services  of  her 
adopted  sons.  Had  she  always  confined  the  distinction  of 
Romans  to  the  ancient  families  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
that  immortal  name  wniiUl  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its 
noblest  ornaments.  V^irgil  was  a  native  of  Mantua ;  Horace 
was  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  should  call  himself  an  Apulian 
or  a  Lucanian ;  it   was   in    Padua   that   an    historian   was   found 


'■Msccenns  had  advised  hira  to  declare,  by  one  edict,  all  his  subjects  ciliiens. 
But  we  may  jiutly  suspi^t  that  the  HiMorian  Dion  wa^  the  author  of  a  coun&el,  so 
much  adapted  to  the  practice  of  his  ow*n  age.  and  so  little  to  that  of  Au^stus. 

'  The  senators  were  obliged  to  have  one-third  of  their  own  landed  property  in 
Italy.  See  Plin.  I.  vi.  cp.  ig.  The  qunlihcaiion  was  reduced  by  Marcus  to  OQe< 
fourth.  Since  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Italy  had  sunk  nearer  to  the  level  of  Ibe 
provinces. 

*  [This  statement  is  too  stroog.  The  municipal  constitutions  of  the  Italian 
towns  were  hardly  created  in  a  day.  The  old  constitutions  were  modified  by  the 
new  relation  with  Rome,  but  not  abdisbed.] 


n/*M^L^ 


-<*>^vt.  -  (Kt^uiL^c  i*  ) 
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worthy  to  record  the  majestic  series  of  Roman  victories.  The 
patriot  family  of  the  Oitos  emerged  from  Tusculum ;  and  the 
little  town  of  Arpinum  oljumed  the  double  honour  of  producing 
M&rius  and  Cicero,  the  former  of  whom  deserved,  after  Romulus 
and  Camillus,  to  be  styicd  the  Third  Founder  of  Home  ;  and 
the  Utter,  after  saving  his  country  from  the  designs  of  CatihnCj 
enabled  her  to  contend  with  Athena  for  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence.* 

The  provinces  of  the  empire  (as  they  have  been  described  in  nw^ 
the  preceding  chapter)  were  destitute  of  any  public  force  or 
constitutional  freedom.  In  Ktruria,  in  Greece^^  and  in 
Gaul^*^  it  was  the  first  care  of  the  senate  to  dissolve  those 
dangerous  confederacies  which  taught  mankind  that,  as  the 
Roman  arms  prevailed  by  division,  they  might  be  resisted  by 
uoiofL  Tliose  princes  whom  the  ostentation  of  gratitude  or 
generosity  permitted  for  a  while  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre 
were  dismissed  from  their  thrones,  as  soon  as  they  had  per- 
formed their  appointed  task  of  fashioning  to  the  yoke  the 
vanquished  nations.  The  &ee  states  and  cities  which  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  Rome  were  rewarded  with  a  nominal 
alliance,  and  insensibly  sunk  into  real  servitude.  The  public 
authority  was  everywhere  exercised  by  the  ministers  of  the 
tc  and  of  the  emperors,  and  that  authority  was  absolute 
witliout  control.  But  tlie  same  saluUiry  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, which  had  secured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy, 
were  extended  to  the  most  distant  conquests.  A  nation  of 
Romans  was  graduull}*  formed  in  tiie  provinces,  by  the  double 
expedient  of  introducing  colonies,  and  of  admitting  the  most 
faithful  and  deserving  of  the  provincials  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome. 

"Wheresoever  the  Roman  conquers,  he  inhabits,"  is  a  verycoiomiMi 
just  observation  of  Seneca,^  confirmed  by   history  and  experi-wl'' 
ence.     The  natives  of  Italy,  allured  by  pleasure  or  by  interest, 
hastened    to   enjoy    the   advantages   of  victory ;   and   we  may 
remark   that,   about   forty   years   after   the   reduction  of  Asia, 
eighty  thousand   Romans  were  massacred   in  one  day   by   the 

*Tbe  fint  pari  of  the  Verona  IllustraU  of  the  Marqtus  Maffei  gives  the 
deoiwi  and  most  oorombeMin  view  of  the  sui«  of  luUy  nnder  the  Oecars. 

*See  Ptttsaaias,  1.  vri.  [i€].  Tbe  Romans  condescended  to  restore  the 
Mmes  of  tbo«e  assemblies,  when  tbey  coald  no  lonji^  be  danfcrous. 

»  Tbey  are  fntfoentiy  mentiooed  by  Cae«ar.  Tbe  Abb6  Dubos  Ktteinpu,  with 
very  little  wcgcsb,  to  prove  that  tbe  assemblies  of  Gaol  wen  oooti"***^  "Mv  tbe 
rmpcTOTS.    Htttotre  de  rEUafatttseraeot  de  la  Mooarcfaie  FrBa9ai«p 

•■  Seneca  in  Cntunlal  ad  Hdviaai.  c  6. 
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cruel  orders  of  MithridHles."     Tliese  voluntary  exiles  were  etn 
gaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  occupations  of  commerce^  agrin 
culture,  And   the  farm  of  the  revenue.     But  after  the  lepoi 
were  rendered  peimanent  by  the  eniper(irs.  the  provinces  wei 
peopled  by  a  race  of  soldiers;  and  the  veterans,  whether  they 

received  the  reward  of  their  service  in  land  or  in  money,  usually 

settled  with  their  families  in  the  country  where  they  had  hunour^H 
ably  spent  their  youth.    Throughout  the  empire,  but  more  parti-^H 
cularly   in   the  western  parts,  the  most  fertile  distriL-ts  and  the 
most  convenient  situations  were  reserved  for  the  establishment 
of  colonies;   some  of  which   were  of  a  civil  and  others  of  a 
military   nature.     In   their  nuinners   and    internal   policy^   tl» 
colonies  formed  a  perfect  representation  of  their  great  parent! 
and  [as]  Uiey  were  soon  endeared  to  the  nativcji  by  the  tics 
friendship  and   alliance,  they   effectually    diffused    a    revereih 
for  the    Roman  namc^  and  a  desire  which  was  seldom  disaf 
pointed  of  sharing,  in  due   time,  its  honours  and  advantages.^ 
The  municipal  cities  insensibly  equalled  the  nink  and  splendour' 
of  the  colonics ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  was  disputed 
which  wafi  the  preferable  condition^  of  those  societies  which  had 
iBsued  from,  or  those  which  had  been  received  into,  the  Iwsoni 
of  Rome.**     The  right  of  Latium,  as  it  was  called,  conferred  o^^H 
the  cities  to  wliich  it  had  been  granted  a  more  partial  favourJ^H 
The  magistrates  only,  at  the  expiration  of  their  ortice,  assumed 
the  quality  of  Roman  citiiteus  ;  but  as  those  ojHees  were  annual, 
in   a   few  years   they  circulated  round    the  principal   families.** 
Those  of  the  provincials  who  were  permitted  to  bear  amis  in  the 
legions;'^  those  who  exercised  any  civil  employment;  all,  in  a 
word,  who  performed  any  public  service,  or  displayed  any  pei'som 


"Mcmnon  apud  Photium,  c  33  [c.  31;  MOller,  FJfG..  Hi.  p.  542].  Val< 
Maxim,  tx.  3.  Plutarch  [Sulln.  24]  and  Dion  Cassiua  [fr.  99 ;  vol.  1.  p.  343,  c 
Mclber]  swell  the  nuissacre  to  150.000  cirixms  ;  bat  I  should  eslerni  the  sniAll' 
Dumber  to  be  more  than  sufficient. 

•*  Twenty-five  colonies  were  scitled  in  Spain  (see  Plin.  Hisi.  Nalur,  iH.  3.  4, 
35) ;  and  nine  in  Britain,  of  which  London,  Colchester.  Lincoln.  Chester,  GloiiccM 
and  Bath,  stti)  rifnain  con^dirmble  cities  (sec  Richnrd  of  Cirencester,  p.  36,  ar 
Whiuker's  History  of  Manch«ter.  1.  i.  c.  3).      m»c  authority  of  Richard 
Cirencester  on  Roman  Britain  is  of  no  value.     See  Appendix  a.] 

*^Aul  Gell.  Noctes  Atticas.  xvi.  13.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  expressed  ] 
surprise  that  the  cities  of  Ulica.  Gades,  and  Iialica,  which  Already  enjoyed  tl 
rights  of  Municifna,  should  solicit  the  title  of  coioniri.  I'heir  exninplr.  Iiowt 
became  fashiomiblc.  and  llie  empire  was  filled  with  honotury  ojlonic*. 
Spanbeim,  de  Usu  Numi&maium.  Di*v»;riat.  xiii.  [For  colonies,  municipal  Icwi 
and  the  right  of  LKtium.  see  Appendix  8.] 

<■  Spanheini,  Orbts  Konuin.  c.  B.  p.  6a. 

'Ariklid.  in  Rocns:  Encomio,  torn.  i.  p.  2t8.     Edit.  )ebb, 
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taleiits,  were  rewarded  with  a  present,  whose  value  was  continu- 
ally diminished  by  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  emperors. 
Yet  even  in  tbt*  ape  of  the  Antouines,  when  the  freedom  of  tJic 
city  had  been  l>estowcd  on  the  Ki^^tcr  number  of  their  stibjcets, 
it  was  still  accomiKinicd  with  very  solid  advant.iges.  The  bulk 
of  the  peuple  acquired,  with  that  title,  the  benetit  of  the  Roman 
laws,  p;irtu*ularly  in  the  interesting  articles  of  marriage,  testa- 
ments, and  inheritances  ;  and  the  road  of  fortune  was  open  to 
those  whose  pretensions  were  seconded  by  favour  or  merit.  The 
grandsons  of  the  Gauls  who  had  besieged  Julius  Csesar  in  Alesia 
eomtnanded  legions,  governed  provinces,  and  were  admitted  into 
the  senate  of  Uome.^  Their  ambition,  instead  of  disturbing  the 
quillity  of  the  state,  was  intimately  connected  with  its  safety 

d  greatness. 

So  sensible  were  the  Romans  of  the  niHuence  of  language  overDtvUMi 
national  ntanners,  that  it  was  their  most  serious  care  to  extend, UMOi^k' 
with  the  progress  of  their  arms,  the  use  of  the  l^itin  tongue,  s^*" 
Tlie  tuicient  dialects  of  Italy,  the  Sabine,  the  Etruscjin,  and  Uie 
Venetian,  sunk  into  oblivion ;  but  in  the  provinces,  the  east  was 
less  docile  than  the  west  to  the  voice  of  its  victorious  preceptors. 
This  olivious  difference  marked  the  two  portions  of  the  cuipii'e 
with  a  distinction  of  colours,  which,  though  it  was  in  sume  degree 
cfinccaletl  during  the  meridian  splendour  of  prosperity,  became 
gradually  more  visible  as  the  shades  of  night  descended  upon 
the  Roman  world.  The  western  countries  were  civilized  by  the 
same  hands  which  subdued  them.  As  soon  as  tlie  barbarians 
were  reconciled  to  obedience,  their  minds  were  opened  to  any 
new  impressions  of  knowledge  and  |xiliteness.  The  language  of 
Virgil  imd  Cicero,  thmigh  with  some  inevitable  mixture  of  cor- 
ruption, was  so  universally  adopted  in  AfricJi,  Sjmin,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Pannonia,*"  tliat  the  faint  traces  of  the  I'unic  or 
Celtic  idioms  were  preserved  only  in  the  mountains,  or  among 
the  peasants.*^       Edurntion  and   study  insensibly  inspired   the 


*Tacil.  AnnaL  xi.  33.  24.     Hist,  iv.  74. 

■>Soe  I'lin.  Hist.  Naiur.  m.  5.     AuguMin.  de  Civitate  Dd,  xix.  7.     Lipslus  de 
BfOnttnciaiionr  Un^i*  !  Alini*-.  c,  3. 

••Anuleiu*.  ^       "  '       *'  '    1;  Strabo  forSpain  nnd  Gaul; 

llcius  PatcTculus.  for  Pannonia. 
I'lions.     [The  statement  in  Ibt 
'■  .11  I  '^>tril  t>i  III  ji:tin.  J 

UiL'  iiiounUins  oi  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Armoricfi 

^c:  u.  i.    ^    1  I  _i  ._  rt-proachesan  .\frican  youth,  who  lived  among  tba 

:  1  the  use  of  il]<:  Punic;  \vbilst  be  bad  almost  torgot  Greek,  and 

nor  wonli!  sfRiiV    i,ntiin.  (ApoloR.  p.  596.I    The  greater  part  of  St* 

\  4AMi|;n;galiu-u  were  str^mgcrs  to  the  I'linic* 


Apuleltr 
TiiciiLu.  in  III 
Tw  Itttrm  %v.    1 
text  act 
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natives  of  those  countries  with  the  sentiments  of  RomAns ; 
Italy  gave  fashions,  as  well  as  laws,  to  her  L/itiii  provinciall 
They  solicited  with  more  anlour,  anil  obtained  with  more  facility 
the  freetlom  and  honours  of  the  state ;  supported  the  national 
dignity  in  letters"  and  in  arms ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  person  of 
Trajan,  produced  an  emperor  whom  the  Scipiits  would  not  have 
disowned  for  their  countr^Tnan.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks 
was  very  different  fnun  that  of  the  barbarians.  The  former  had 
tM?en  long  since  civiUzed  and  corrupted.  They  had  too  mucli 
taste  to  relinquish  their  language,  aiul  too  much  vanity  to  adopt 
any  foreign  in-stitutions.  Still  preserving  the  prejudices,  after 
they  had  lost  the  virtues,  of  their  ancestors,  they  atfeeted  to 
despise  the  unpolished  manners  of  tlie  Roman  conquerors,  whilst 
they  were  compelled  to  respect  their  superior  wisdom  and 
power. *^  Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
sentiments  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  that  once  celebrated 
country.  Their  empire,  by  the  progress  of  colonies  and  con- 
quest, had  been  diffused  from  the  Hadriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile.  Asia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  the  long 
reign  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  inti'oduced  a  silent  revolution 
into  Syria  and  Kgypt.  In  their  pompous  courts  those  princes 
united  the  elegance  of  Athens  with  the  luxury  of  the  East,  and 
the  example  of  the  court  was  imitated,  at  an  humble  distance, 
by  the  higher  ranks  of  their  subjects.  Such  was  tlie  general 
division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. To  these  we  may  add  a  third  distinction  for  the  body 
of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  especially  in  Egypt  The  use  of 
their  ancient  dialects,  by  secluding  them  from  the  commerce  of 
mankind,  checked  the  improvements  of  those  l>arbariaus.^^  Tlic 
slothful  erteminaey  of  tlie  former  exposed  them  to  the  contempt, 
the  sullen  ferociousness  of  the  latter  excited  the  aversion,  of  the 
conquerors.  *^  Tliose  natiorts  had  submitted  to  the  Roman 
power,  but  they  seldom  desired  or  deserved  the  freedom  of  the 
city ;   and  it  was  remarked   that  more  than  two  hundred  and 


tili«M 


^  Spain  alone  produced  CdIuricDa,  the  Senecu,  Lacan,  Martial,  and  Quia 
[but  not,  as  far  as  wc  know,  Silius  Itnlicui,  who,  if  his  name  really  connected  him' 
with  llalica,  must  bavc  been  /faliranus]. 

*»  There  is  ool,  I  believe,  from  Dionysius  to  LibaniUi,  a  single  Greek  critic  who 
mentions  Virgil  or  liorace.  They  seem  ignorant  that  the  Kom.(ns  had  any  good 
witters. 

MTbc  cuHoiu  reader  may  see  in  Dupin  (Biblioth^ue  Eccl^asUque.  torn.  *ix. 
p.  s,  c  8),  bow  much  the  use  of  the  Syrisc  and  Egyptian  lasguagea  was  still 
presrrvctl. 

<■  iScc  luvcaal,  Sat.  iii.  and  xv.     Aminian.  Marcellin.  tool  i6. 
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thirty  years  elapsed  after  the  ruin  of  the  Ptolemies,  before  an 
Ejf^rpUan  was  admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome.** 

It  is  a  just  though  trite  observation,  that  victorious  Rome  was 
herself  subdued  by  the  arts  of  Greece.  Those  immortal  writers! 
who  still  command  the  admiration  of  modem  Europe  soon  be- 
came the  favourite  object  of  studj'  and  imitation  in  Italy  and  the 
western  pmvinces.     But  the  elegant  amusements  of  the  Romans 

re  not  buffered  to  interfere  with  tlieir  sound  maxims  of  policy. 

h  list  they  acknowledged  the  charms  of  the  Greeks  they  asserted 
the  dignity  of  the  Latin,  tongue,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
latter  was  inflexibly  maintained  in  the  administration  of  civil  as 
well  as  military  government.*^  The  two  languages  exercised  at 
the  same  time  their  sep/irale  jurisdiction  throughout  tlie  empire; 
the  former,  as  the  natural  idiom  of  science ;  the  latter,  as  the 
legal  dialect  of  public  transactions.  Those  who  united  letters 
with  business  were  equally  conversant  with  both;  and  it  was 
almost  impossible,  in  any  province,  to  find  a  Roman  subject, 
of  a  liberal  education,  who  was  at  once  a  stranger  to  the  Greek 
and  to  the  Latin  language. 

It  was  by  such  institutions  that  the  nations  of  the  empire  in-i 
sensibly  melted  away  into  the  Roman  name  and  people.  But 
there  still  remjiined,  in  the  centre  of  every  province  and  ofeveiy 
family,  an  unhappy  condition  of  men  who  endured  the  weight, 
wttiiout  shariiiji;  the  benefits,  of  society.  In  the  free  states  of 
antiquity  the  domestic  slaves  were  exposed  to  the  wanton  rigour  Tfctir»««i 
of  despotism.  The  perfect  settlement  of  the  Roman  empire  was' 
preceded  by  ages  of  violence  and  rapine.  The  slaves  consisted, 
for  the  most  part,  of  burbarian  cnptivcs,  taken  in  thousands  by 
the  chance  of  war,  purchased  at  a  vile  price,***  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  independence,  and  impatient  to  break  and  to  revenge  their 
fetters.  Agninst  such  internal  enemies,  whose  desperate  in- 
surrections had  more  than  once  reduced  the  republic  to  the  brink 
of  destniction,**  the  most  severe  regulations  "*  and  the  most  cruel 
treatment  seemed  almtwt  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self- 
pre^rvation.     But  when  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  Asia, 

'Dion  Ousius,  L  Ikxvi.  p.  1375  [5].    Tbe  &rst  instance  happened  under  the 

nagfi  o(  Septimius  Sevirrus. 

^  S^e  Valerius  Maximos,  I.  ii.  c.  a,  n.  s.  The  Emperor  Claudius  disfrancUuod 
KD  muoent  Grcctj^  for  not  understanding  Latin.  He  was  protub]y  in  some 
public  office.     Sueionms  in  t  I.iud.  c.  16 

*In  ibe  camp  of  Luculliu,  on  ox  sold  for  a  drachma,  and  a,  slave  for  four 
diachniae,  or  about  ihrte  shillings.  FluiATch,  in  LucuU.  p.  580  [14],  [Compora 
Dtmeau  de  la  Malle,  £ctm.  Poi.  dti  Romaitu,  L  15.] 

*  Uiodonis  Siculus  in  Eclog.  Hist.  1.  xxxiv.  and  xxxvi.  Florus,  Ui    m  ao. 

*See  a  temarkoble  instance  oi  severity,  in  Ci»:ro  in  Verrcma 
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and  Africa  were  unitetl  imder  the  Uws  of  one  sovereign, 
source  of  foreign  supplies  Howed  with  much  less  abundance,  and 
the  Romans  were  reduced  to  the  milder  but  more  tedious  method^H 
of  pro]>agation.  In  their  numerous  families,  and  particularly  iq^l 
their  country  estates,  they  encouraged  tlie  marriage  of  their 
slaves.  The  sentiments  of  nature,  the  habits  of  education,  and 
the  possession  of  a  dependent  species  of  property,  contributed 
to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  servitude.^*  The  existence  of  a 
slave  became  an  object  of  greater  value,  and  though  his  happi- 
ness still  depended  on  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
master,  the  humanity  of  the  Utter,  instead  of  being  restrained  by 
fear,  was  encouraged  by  tlie  sense  of  his  own  interest  The 
progress  of  manners  was  accelerated  by  the  virtue  or  policy  of 
the  emperors ;  and  by  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
the  protection  of  the  laws  was  extended  to  the  most  abject  part 
of  mankind.  The  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  over  the  slaves, 
a  power  long  exercised  and  often  abused,  was  taken  out  of 
private  hands,  and  reserved  to  the  magistrates  alone.  The  sub- 
terraneous prisons  were  abolished  ;  and,  upon  a  just  complaint  of 
intolerable  treatment,  the  injured  slave  obtained  either  his 
deliverance  or  a  less  cruel  master.'' 

Hope,    the    best    comfort    of  our   imperfect  condition,   was 
not  denied  to  the  Roman  slave ;  and,  if  be  had  any  opportuni 
of  making  himself  either  useful  or  agreeable,   he  might  ve 
aaturally  expect  that  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  a  few  ye. 
would  be  rewarded  with  the  inestimable  giA  of  freedom.     The 
benevolence  of  the  master  was  so  frequently  prcmipled  by  the 
me&uer  suggestions  of  vanity  and  avarice,  that  the  laws  found 
it  more  necessary  to  restrain   tlvin  to  encourage  a  pn>tuse  ajid 
undistinguishing  liberality,  which  might  degenerate  into  a  very 
dangerous  abusc.*^     It  was  a  maxim   of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
that  a  slave  had  not  any  cotmtry  of  his  own ;  he  acquired  with 
his  liberty  an   admission  into  the  political  society  of  which 
patruu  was  a  member.     The  consequences  of  this  maxim  wou 
have   prostituted   the  privileges  of  the  Roman  city  to  a  m 
and  promiscuous  multitude.     Some  seasonable  exceptions  were 
Uiercfore  provided  ;  and  the  honourable  distinction  was  confined 


m 


rith        , 


A  Sc«  in  Grater,  and  the  ocbcr  oolkdon,  •  gnai  somher  of  inscnpuons 
addressed  by  &la«t«  to  tbetr  wives,  cbildrefi.  Idlov^emuiU.  nastos.  Ac  Tbey 
■re  ill  most  prob^iUj  of  the  loipcnal  aze. 

S«e  the  A^agaaan  Htsionr  [t,  iSj ,  and  a  disaertabao  of  M.  de  Bnrigny,  io 


tkm  xxxTth  voltune  of  ihe  Academy  of  iBicripCitfks,  npoa  the  Romaa  ihiiwa 

*Scv  anoiber  disscrtacioa  of  U.  de  Biu^ny  in  the  xsKviilfa  voloni^  en  the 
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to  such  slaves  only  as,  for  just  cuuses,  and  with  the  a|>probatiaD 
of  the  magistrattr,  should  receive  a  solemn  and  legal  manurais- 
biun.  Even  these  chosen  freedmen  obtained  no  more  than  the 
private  rit^hts  of  citizens,  and  were  rigorous!}'  excluded  from 
civil  or  military  honours.  Whatever  might  be  the  merit 
or  fortune  of  their  sons.  Uinf  likewise  were  esteemed  unworthy 
of  a  seat  iu  the  senate ;  nor  were  the  traces  of  a  servile 
origin  allowed  to  be  coniplelely  obliterated  till  the  tliird 
or  fourth  generation.^*  Without  destroying  the  distinction 
of  ranks,  a  distant  prospect  of  freedom  and  honours  was  pre- 
sented, even  to  those  whom  pride  and  prejudice  almost  dis- 
dained to  number  among  the  human  species. 

It  waa  once  proposed  to  discriminate  the  slaves  by  a  peculiar 
habit,  but  it  was  justly  apprehended  tliat  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own  numbers.^  W^ithout 
interpreting,  in  their  utmost  strictness,  the  liberal  appellations  of 
legions  and  myriads,^  we  may  venture  tu  prouuuuce  that  the 
proportion  of  slaves,  who  were  valued  as  property,  was  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  servants,  who  can  be  computed  only  as  au 
expensed"  The  youths  of  a  promising  genius  were  instructed  in 
the  arlfr  and  sciences,  aiid  their  price  was  ascertained  by  the 
degree  of  their  skill  and  talents.^  Almost  every  profession, 
either  liberal  ^  or  mechanical,  might  be  found  in  the  household 
of  an  opulent  senator.  The  ministers  of  pomp  and  sensuality 
were  multiplied  beyond  the  conception  of  modem  luxury.*^  It 
was  more  for  the  interest  of  the  mei-chaut  or  manufacturer  to 
purchase  than  to  hire  liis  workmen  ;  and  in  the  country  slaves 
were  employed  as  the  cheapest  and  most  laborious  instruments 
of  agriculture.  To  confirm  the  general  obsen'ation,  and  to  dis- 
play' the  multitude  of  slaves,  we  might  allege  a  variety  of  par- 
ticular instances.  It  was  discovered,  on  a  very  melancholy 
occasion,  that  fourhundred  slaves  were  maintained  inasingle  palace 

**Sp«nhetm.  Orbis  Roman.  L  i,  c.  z6.  p.  xof.  ftc, 

••Seneca  de  aemt-niiA,  1.  i.  c.  34.  The  original  is  much  stronger,  "Quantum 
pcriculum  imminrrcl  si  siTvi  nostn  numtrirt;  it-»s  m  pissrnt ". 

•*dcc  Pliiiy  (Hist.  Natur.  L  xxxiii.)  and  Atht-iKcus  ilviprtosophist,  1.  vi.  p.  e/a). 
The  Uii<:t  boldly  asserts  that  he  knew  ver>'  niaoy  (Wm«oAAo>}  Romans  who 
pOMeasfd.  not  for  use.  but  ostentation,  ten  and  evm  twenty  thousand  sinves. 

*  !'    ' re  are  not  more  than  43.700  domestics  of  every  sort,  and  not  a 

twelft  inliabitant:5.     Mcssangc,  Rcchcrches  sur  la  Population,  p.  186. 

■*  -^  ve  sold  for  many  hundred  pounds  sterling  ;  Atticus  always  bivd 

and  taujfht  Ll.<.ni  .'limself.    Cornel.  N'epos  in  Vit.  c  13. 

<*Mai)y  of  the  Roman  physicians  were  slaves.    Sec  Dr.  Middlcton's  Dis| 
tion  and  Defence.     (On  the  stale  of  Physicians  amoni;  the  Old  Romans.  IM 

•*nieir   ranks  ami   offices  nre  very  copiously  rnunieratctl  by   Fi((na(f 
•Scrvis.     [For  Mbolesubjuci  i:j>.  WoUcu,  Jli:>t.  dol'C&cUvuifc.] 
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of  Rorae,^  Tlir  same  number  of  four  hundred  belonged  to  an 
estate,  which  an  African  widow,  of  a  very  private  condition,  re- 
sided to  her  son,  whilst  she  reserved  for  herself  a  much  larger 
share  of  her  property. ^2  A  frccdman,  under  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
though  his  fortune  had  suffered  great  losses  in  the  civil  wars,  left 
bchiud  him  three  thousand  six  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  head  of  smaller  cattle,  and,  what  was  almost 
included  in  the  description  of  cattle,  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  slaves."* 

The  number  of  subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome, 
of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot  now  he  fixed  with 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  object  would 
deserve.**  We  are  informed  that,  when  the  emperor  Claudius 
exercised  the  office  of  censor,  he  tonk  an  account  of  six  millions 
nine  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  Roman  citizens,  who,  with 
the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  must  have  amounted  to 
about  tTAcnty  millions  of  souls.  The  multitude  of  subjects  of  an 
inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  Huctuating.  But,  after  weighing 
with  attention  every  circumstance  which  could  influence  the 
balance,  it  seems  probable  that  there  existed,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  about  twice  as  many  provincials  as  there  were  citizens, 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age  ;  and  that  the  slaves  were  at  least 
equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  total  amount  of  this  imperfect  calculation  would  rise  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  persons :  a  degree  of 
population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modem  Europe,^  and 
forms  the  most  immerous  society  that  has  ever  been  united 
under  the  same  system  of  government. 

*^  Tacit  Annai.  xiv,  43.  The/  ail  were  executed  for  not  preventing  their  master's 
murder. 

^Apulcius  in  Ajwlog.  p.  548.     Edit.  Delpbin. 

•>  PItn.  Hist.  Nalur.  L  xxxiii.  47. 

•*  [The  subject  of  the  popuUiion  of  the  Roman  empire  has  been  discussed  in 
detail  in  Dtireau  dc  ti  Malle's  Economic  Politique,  on  which  work  McHvale's 
investigation  is  tsised  (History  of  ihe  Komars  iinciw  the  Empire,  chnp.  39). 
Merivale  reckons  ihc  entire  population  under  .AuKUstus,  "including  both  sexes, 
all  ages  and  every  class  *>f  inhabtianls,"  nt  eighiy-fivc  millions,  of  which  forty  fall 
to  the  European,  forty-five  to  the  Asiatic  provinces.  In  the  present  day  the  total 
popuJ^tion  of  these  EurnpcAn  lands  is  two  and  a  lialf  times  as  great.  Gibbon's 
calculation  is.  on  any  Iht-ory,  far  too  Urge] 

*  Compute  twenty  millions  in  Fr:incc.  twenty-two  in  Gemiany,  four  in 
Hungary,  ten  in  Italy  with  its  inlands,  eight  in  Grent  Hriiain  and  Ireland,  eight 
•n  Spain  and  Portugal,  ten  or  twelve  in  the  European  Russia,  six  in  Poland,  six 
tn  Greece  and  Turkey,  four  in  Sweden,  three  in  Denmaik  and  Norway,  four  tn 
the  L^w  Countries,  The  whole  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  five,  or  one 
hundred  and  seven  millions.  See  Voltaire,  de  THistoire  Gtfnt^rale.  fTbe  present 
population  of  iuirofjc  is  aomewbai  about  three  hundred  and  hity  niillionft.J 
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Domestic  peace  and  union  were  the  natural  consequence!)  of 
the  moderate  and  ■  omprehensive  policy  embraced  by  the 
Romans.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  monarchies  of  Asia, 
we  shall  behold  despotism  in  the  centre  and  weakness  in  the 
extremities  ;  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  or  the  administration 
of  justice,  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army;  hostile  bar- 
barians, established  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  hereditary 
satraps  u&ur{>in^  the  dominion  of  the  provinces  and  subjects, 
inclined  to  rebellion,  though  incapable  of  freedom.  But  the 
obedience  of  the  Homan  world  was  uniform,  voluntary,  and 
permanent,  'i'he  vanquished  nations,  blended  into  one  great 
people,  resigned  the  hope,  nay  even  the  wish,  of  resuming  their 
independence,  and  scarcely  considered  their  own  existence  as 
distinct  from  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  established  authority 
of  the  emperors  pervaded  without  an  effort  the  wide  extent  of 
their  dominions,  and  was  exercisetl  with  the  same  facility  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  of  the  Nile^  as  on  those  of  the 
Tiber.  The  le-^ons  were  destined  to  serve  against  the  public 
enemy,  and  the  civil  magistrate  seldom  required  the  aid  of  a 
military  force."  In  this  state  of  general  security,  the  leisure 
as  well  as  opulence  both  of  the  prince  and  people  were  devoted  to 
improve  and  to  adorn  the  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  innumerable  monuments  of  architecture  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  how  many  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
history,  how  few  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  and  bar- 
barism !  And  yet  even  the  majestic  ruins  that  are  ntil]  scattered 
over  Italy  and  the  provinces  would  be  sutBcient  to  prove  that 
those  countries  were  once  the  seat  of  a  polite  and  powerful 
empire.  Their  greatness  alone,  or  their  beauty,  might  deserve 
our  attention  ;  but  they  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  two 
important  circumstances,  which  connect  the  agreeable  history 
of  the  arts  with  the  more  useful  history  of  human  manners. 
Many  of  those  works  were  erected  at  private  expense,  and 
almost  all  were  intended  for  public  benefit 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  number,  as  well  as 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Roman  edifices,  were  mised  by  the 
emperors,  who  possessed  so  unbounded  a  command  both  of  men 
and  money.  Augustus  was  accustomed  to  iMuist  that  he  had 
found  his  capital   of  brick,  and  that  he   liad   left  it  of  marble.*^ 


Ob*dl»iic«  uij 

molos 


Htntj  of  Uian 
•rccud  m% 
prlrat*  «x- 

PUM 


**Jose^  de  Bell.  Judaico.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  Tlie  oration  of  Agrippa.  or  rutber  of 
Lbe  hutonon,  is  a  fine  picture  of  tbe  Roiiuin  empire. 

*^pion.  In  August,  c.  ad,  Auiyustus  b^nli  in  Rome  ih<r  temple  and  fonim 
of  Mam  the  Avenger  ;  the  Tcnipk  of  Jupiicr  Touoni  m  the  capitul;  that  of 
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ITie  strict  economy  of  Vespasian  was  the  source  of  his  magnifi- 
cence. The  works  of  Tnijan  bear  tlie  sLainp  of  his  genius. 
The  public  monuineiits  with  which  Hadrian  adorned  Kvery 
province  of  the  empire  were  executed  not  only  by  his  ortlers, 
but  under  his  iinuiediate  ias^icetion.  He  was  liimself  an  artist ; 
and  he  loved  the  arts,  as  they  conduced  to  the  glf>ry  of  the 
monarch.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  Antonines,  as  they 
contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the  |>eople.  But  if  the  emperors 
were  the  first,  they  were  not  the  only  architects  of  their 
dominions.  Their  example  was  uuiver^lly  imitated  by  their 
prineipnl  subjects,  who  were  not  afraid  of  declaring  that  they 
had  spirit  to  conceive,  and  wealth  to  accomplish,  the  noblest 
undertakings.  Scarcely  had  the  proud  structure  of  the  Coli- 
seum been  dedicated  at  Rome,  before  the  edifices  of  a  smaller  scale 
mdeed,  but  of  the  same  design  and  materials,  were  erected  for 
ihc  use,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  cities  of  Capua  and 
Verona. ^^  Theiuscriptitm  of  the  stupendous  bridge  c»f  Alcantara 
attests  that  it  was  thrown  over  the  Tagus  by  the  contribution 
of  a  few  Lusitauian  comnmnities.  Wiien  Pliny  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  provinces  by  no 
means  the  richest  or  most  considerable  of  the  empire,  he  found 
the  cities  within  liis  jurisdiction  striving  with  each  other  in 
every  useful  and  ornamental  work  that  might  deser%'e  tlic 
curiosity  of  strangers  or  the  gratitude  of  their  citizens.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Proconsul  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  to  direct 
their  taste,  and  sometimes  to  moderate  their  emulation.  ^ 
The  opulent  senators  of  Uomc  and  the  provinces  esteemed  it 
nn  honour,  ami  almost  an  obligation,  to  adorn  the  splendour  of 
their  age  and  countrj*;  and  tlie  influence  of  fashion  very  tVe- 
quently  supplied  the  want  of  taste  or  generosity.  Among  a 
crowd  of  these  j)rivate  benefactors,  we  may  select  Herodes 
Atticus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  lived  in  the  .-ige  of  the 
Antonines.  Whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  his  conduct, 
his  magnificence  would  have  been  wortiiy  of  the  greatest 
kings. 

Apollo  Palatine,  uiib  publr  libraries ;  the  portico  and  basilica  of  Caius  and 
Lucius  :  the  porlicoes  of  Livia  and  Oclavta.  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus.  The 
example  of  tnr  wvrre'itiTi  wa^  iniitalf*!  by  hi*;  ministcnt  and  generals;  Blid  his 
friend  Agrippa  Icit  bc'iiml  hlni  the  immorta)  tnoiiument  of  the  Piutlbcon. 

**See  Mafl'ci.  Verutm  ilhwuala.   ,  >v.  p.  68. 

**Sec  tbL-  xlh  book  of  Pliny's  Epistles.  He  mentions  the  following  works, 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  cities.  At  Nicomedtn,  a  new  forum,  an  aqueduct, 
and  R  canal,  left  iinfinishod  by  a  king;  at  Nice,  a  Gynina<iium  and  n  thentne, 
W'bfch  iMd  already  cost  near  ninety  thottsand  pounds  ;  iKiths  at  Prtisa  and 
f  ■!»•  :  and  au  uijueduct  of  bixteeo  miles  to  luijfUi  for  the  use  of  Stnope. 
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favoured  I'y^^'"^^! 


so 


The  family  of  Herod,  at  least  after  it  had  b 
fortunej    was    lineAlly   (ie.soeiuiod    from    Ciraon    and     Miltiades.  Auiair 
TTieseus  and  Cccrops,  ^Eacus  and  Jupiter.     But  the  posterity  of 
so  many  ^ods  and  heroes  was  fallen  into  the  most  abject  state. 
Hi*  grandfather  had  suffered  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  Julius 

tticiLS,   his   father,   must   have  endetl    his   life   in  ]xiverty  and 

ntcmpt,  had   he  not   discovered  an  immense  treasure  buried 

der  an  old  house,  the  lE»st  remains  of  his  patrimony-  According 
to  the  rigour  of  law,  the  emperor  might  have  asserted  his  claim; 
and  the  prudent  Atticus  prevented,  by  a  frank  confession,  the 
officiousness  of  informers.  But  the  equitable  Nerva,  who  then 
filled  the  throne,  refused  to  accept  an}'  part  of  it,  and  commanded 
him  to  use,  without  scruple,  the  present  of  fortune.  The  cautious 
Athenian  still  insisted  that  the  treasure  was  too  considerable  for 
n  subject^  and  that  he  knew  not  hnw  to  lur  U.  Abuse  it  then, 
replied  the  monnrch,  with  a  good-natured  peevishness;  for  it  is 
your  own.'^  Many  will  be  of  opinion  that  Atticus  literally 
oI>eycd  the  emperor's  last  instructions,  since  he  expended  the 
atrst  part  of  his  fortune,  which  was  much  increased  by  an 

ivantageous  marriage,   in  the  service  of  the  Public.      He  hati 

btained  for  his  son  Herod  the  prefecture  of  the  free  cities  of 

and    the  younjr   magi<:trate,  observing   that  the   town  of 

PO(W  was  Indifferently  supplied  with  wntcr,  ubtiiined  from  the 
munificence  of  Hadrian  three  hundred  myriads  uf  ib7ichms  (about 
a  humlrcd  thou.sand  pounds)  for  the  construction  of  a  new  aque- 
duct. But  in  the  execution  of  the  work  the  charge  amounted  to 
more  than  double  the  estimate,  and  the  officers  of  Uie  revenue  be- 
gan to  murmur,  till  the  generous  Atticus  silenced  tljeir  complaints 
by  requesting  that  he  mipht  be  permitted  to  take  upon  himself 
the  whole  additional  expense.'* 

The  alilest  preceptors  of  Greece  and  Asia  had  been  invited  by 
lil>eral  rewards  to  direct  the  education  of  young  Hennl.  Their 
pupil  stmn  became  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  useless  rhetoric  of 
that  age,  which,  confining  itself  to  the  schools,  disdained  to  visit 
cither  the  Forum  or  the  Senate.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
consulship  at  Rome  ;  but  IIjc  greatest  part  of  bis  life  was  spent  in 
a  phiIos<iphic   retirement  at  Athens,  and   his   adjacent  villas ; 


'*HaHriiin  afterwards  made  a   very  equitable  rrgulaiion.  which  divided  aU 
t'  >c  between  ibc  right  of  property  and  thai  of  discovery.     Hist.  August 

■nt  in  Vit    Sophin.  t.  ii.  p.  548.     [Wc  cannot  implicitly  trust  the 
:' >i-i     III.  of  Philostratus,   the  bfo(^ph«r  of  Herodes,  for  ras   was  alao  lh« 

r  ^1  'i  r.  .r^  of  Apollonius  orTyana.] 
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perpetaally  surrounded  by  sophists,  who  acknowledged,  without 
reluctAncCj  the  superiority  of  a  rich  and  generous  rival.^  The 
monuments  of  his  genius  have  perished  ;  some  remains  still  pre- 
serve the  fame  of  his  taste  and  munificence :  modem  traveUera 
have  measured  the  remains  of  the  stadium  which  he  constructed 
at  Athens.  It  was  six  hundred  feet  in  lengthy  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  capable  of  admitting  the  whole  Nxly  of  the  people, 
and  finished  in  four  years,  whilst  Herod  was  president  of  the 
Atheuiaii  frames.  To  the  memory  uf  his  wife  He^lla  he  dedi- 
cated a  theatre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  empire:  no  wood 
except  cedar  very  curiously  carved,  was  employed  in  ajiy  part  of 
the  building.  The  Odeum,  designed  by  Pericles  for  musical  per- 
formances and  the  rehearsal  of  new  tragedies,  had  been  a  trophy  of 
the  victory  of  the  arts  over  Barbaric  greatness ;  as  the  timbers 
employed  in  the  construction  consisted  chiefly  of  the  masts  of 
the  Persian  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  repairs  bestowed  on 
that  ancient  edifice  by  a  king  of  Cappadocia,  it  was  again  fiillen 
to  decay.  Herod  restored  its  ancient  beauty  and  magnificence,"* 
Nor  was  the  liberality  of  that  illustrious  citizen  confined  to 
the  walls  of  Athens.  The  most  splendid  ornaments  bestowed 
on  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  a  theatre  at  Corinth, 
a  stadium  at  Delphi,  a  bath  at  ThermnpylEP,  and  an  aqueduct 
at  Canusium  in  Italy,  were  insufficient  to  exhaust  bis  treasures. 
The  people  of  Kpirus,  TTicssaly,  Rubu>a,  Rx'otia,  and  Peloponnesus, 
experienced  his  favours ;  and  many  inscriptions  of  tlie  cities  of^ 
Greece  and  Asia  gratefully  style  Hcrodes  Atticus  their  patron 
and  benefactor.^^ 

In  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Rome,  the  modest 
simplicity  of  private  houses  announced  the  equal  condition  of 
freedom  ;  whilst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  represen 
in  the  majestic  edifices  destined  to  the  public  usc:^*  nor 
this  republican  spirit  totally  extinguished  by  the  introduction  of 
wealth  and  monarchy.  It  was  in  works  of  national  honour  and 
benefit  that  the  most  virtuous  of  the  emperors  affected  to  dis- 
play their  magnificence,     llie  golden  palace  of  Nero  excited  a 

n  Aulus  Gelliua,  in  Noel.  Attic  i,  a.  iz.  a.  xviii.  lo,  xix.  ra.  PhDostrat  p, 
5*4  Hi-  14]. 

"  [The  Odeum  of  Herodcs  is  here  WTongly  distinguished  from  his  theatre 
and  confounded  wilh  the  Odeum  of  Pericles.  The  laUcr.  which  has  disappeared, 
wa*  cIos«r  to  the  Theatrr  of  Dionysus,  hut  on  ihc  east  side ;  that  of  Herodes,  of 
which  there  are  still  ample  remains,  was  on  ihe  west  |S.  W.  of  the  Acropolis).] 

74  See  Fhilostrat.  1.  ii.  p.  548.  56013/^^.].  Paiisnniasl.  i.  [19]  and  vil  ao.  The  life 
of  Herodes.  in  the  xxitth  voiuroe  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ihe  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 

n  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  Athens  by  Dicflsarchus.  de  tilatu  Gnecio;.  p.  8, 
ntv  Gentrntntios  Minore»,  edit.  Hudson. 
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just  indignation,  but  the  vAst  extent  of  ground  which  had  been 
usurped  by  his  selfish  luxury  was  more  nobly  filled  under  the 
succeeding  reigns  by  the  Coliseum,  the  bnths  of  Titus,  the 
CUudian  portico,  and  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of 
Peace  and  to  the  genius  of  Home.  ^^  ITiese  monuments  of 
architecture,  the  property  of  the  Roman  people,  were  adorned 
with  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  Grecian  painting  and 
sculpture;  and  in  the  temple  of  Pence  a  very  curious  library 
was  open  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  At  a  small  distance 
from  thence  was  situated  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  lofty  portico  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  into 
which  four  triumphal  arches  opened  a  noble  and  spacious  en- 
trance :  in  the  centre  arose  a  column  of  marble,  whose  height 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  denoted  the  elevation  of  the  hill  that 
had  been  cut  away.  This  column,  which  still  subsists  in  its 
ancient  beauty,  exhibited  an  exact  representation  of  tl)e  Dacian 
victories  of  its  founder.  The  veteran  soldier  contemplated  the 
story  of  his  own  campaigns,  and,  by  an  easy  illusion  of  national 
vanity,  the  peaceful  citizen  associated  himself  to  the  Iionours  of 
the  triumph.  AH  the  other  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  were  embellished  by  tlie  same  liberal 
spirit  of  public  magnificence,  and  were  filled  with  amphitheatres, 
theatres,  temples,  porticos,  triumplial  arches,  baths  and  aqueducts, 
all  varioasiy  conducive  to  the  health,  the  devotion,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  meanest  citizen.  The  last  mentioned  of  those 
edifices  deserve  our  peculiar  attention.  The  t)oldness  of  the  en- 
tcrprifie,  the  solidity  of  the  execution,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  subservient,  rank  the  aqueducts  among  tlie  noblest  monu- 
ments of  Roman  genius  and  power.  The  aqueducts  of  the  capital 
claim  ■  just  pre-eminence;  but  the  curious  traveller,  who,  without 
the  light  of  history',  should  examine  those  of  Spoleto,  of  Metz,  or 
of  Segovia,  would  very  naturally  conclude  that  those  provincial 
towns  had  fonnerly  been  the  residence  of  some  potent  monarch. 
The  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Africa  were,  once  covered  with  fioiirish- 
ing  cities,  whose  populousness,  and  even  whose  existence,  was 
derived  from  such  artificial  supplies  of  a  perennial  stream  of 
fresh  water.  ^ 

iVDooalus  de  Roma  Vetere.  I.  iii.  c.  4,  5.  6.  Nnrdini  RomB  Antica,  1.  iii.  tz. 

IV.  13.  and  an  MS.  description  of  ondent  Rome,  by  Bcmardiu  Oriccllaritu,  or 

""luccUai,  of  which   1  obtained  a  copy  from  the  library  of  the  Canon  Ricardi  at 

lorence.    Two  celebrated  pictures  of  Timanihes  and  of  Protogenes  are  mcii' 

oed  by  Pliny   [xxkv.  36]    os  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  ;  and  the  Laocoon  was 

md  in  the  baths  of  Tuns.     [The  Temple  of  Peace  was  erected  by  Vcspasian.l 

^Moatfaucon.  ('Antiquity  Expbqufce,   torn.  iv.  p.  a.  1.  i.  c.  9.      Fabretti  has 

iposed  a  very  learned  trcatue  oo  ibe  aqueducts  of  RoiP" 
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We  have  computed  the  inhabitants^  and  contemplated  th« 
public  works,  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  observation  of  the 
number  and  greatness  of  its  cities  will  serve  to  confirm  the 
former  and  to  multiply  Uie  latter.  It  may  not  be  unpleasing  to 
collect  a  few  scattered  instances  relative  to  that  subject,  without 
forgetting,  however,  that,  from  the  vanity  of  nations  and  the 
poverty  of  lan^uage^  the  vague  appellation  of  city  has  been 
indifferently  bestowed  on  Rome  and  upon  Laurentum.  I. 
Ancient  Italy  is  said  to  have  contained  eleven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  cities;  and,  for  whatsoever  acta  of  antiquity  the  expression 
might  be  intended. '^  there  is  not  any  reason  to  believe  the  country 
less  populous  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  than  in  that  of  Romu- 
lus. The  petty  states  of  [«atium  were  conbiined  within  the  met 
polis  of  the  empire,  by  whose  .superior  influence  they  had  be< 
atLiacted.  Those  |>arts  of  Italy  which  have  so  long  languished 
under  the  lazy  tynmny  of  priest*;  and  viceroys  had  been  afHicte^ 
only  by  the  more  tolerable  calamities  of  war;  and  the  first  symp- 
to!ns  of  decay  which  /Aey  experienced  were  amply  compensated  by 
the  rapid  improvemenls  of  tile  C!isalpine  Gaul.  The  splendour  of 
Verona  may  be  traced  in  its  remains  :  yet  Verona  was  less  cele-i 
brnted  than  Aqiiileia  or  Padua,  Milan  or  Ravenna.  II.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  had  passed  the  Alps,  and  been  felt  even 
hi  the  woods  of  Britain,  which  were  gradually  cleared  away  to 
open  a  free  space  for  convenient  and  elegant  habitations.  York 
was  the  seat  of  government ;  London  was  already  enriched  by 
commerce ;  and  Bath  was  celebrated  for  the  salutar)'  effects  of 
its  medicinal  wjiters.  Gaul  could  l>oast  of  her  twelve  hundred 
cities ;  ~^  and,  though,  in  the  northern  parts,  many  of  them,  without 
excepting  Paris  itself,  were  little  more  than  the  rude  and  imper- 
fect townships  of  a  rising  people,  the  southern  provinces  imitated 
the  wealth  and  elegance  of  Italy. ^**  Many  were  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  Marseilles,  Aries,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  Toulouse,  Bor- 
deaux, Autun,  Vienne,  Lyons,  Langres,  an<l  Treves,  whosd 
ancient  condition  might  sustain  an  equal,  and  perhaps  advan- 
tageous, coiupju*ison  with  their  present  state.  With  regard  to 
Spain,  that  country  HcHirished  as  a  proiincej  and  has  declined  as  ft 
kingdom.  Exhausted  by  the  abuse  of  her  strength,  by  America, 
and  by  superstition,  her  pride  might  possibly  be  coufoundedi  if 


7»^Jian  Hisl.  Var.  1.  ir  c.  16.     Pie  lived  in  (be  lime  of  Alrxander 
Scr  Faliriciiis.  RibUotb.     Graeca.  I.  iv.  c.  ar. 

tn  T        i.  .1..  fvii.  jitd.  ii.  16.    The  minit>ei-.  however,  is  raentiooed  and 
be  r  '^  d'-Rrcc  of  latitude, 

*"  Noiur.  iii.  5. 


ded<  if^ 

Sevcnii.^H 
1  should  ^H 
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wc  required  such  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  as  Pliny 
has  exhibited  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian.*^  III.  Three  hun-Amc» 
dred  African  cities  bad  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Car- 
thage, ^  nor  is  it  likely  that  their  numbers  diminished  under  the 
administration  of  the  emperors :  Carthage  itself  rose  with  new 
splendour  from  its  ashes ;  and  that  capital,  as  well  as  Capua  and 
Corinth,  soon  recovered  nil  the  advantages  which  can  be  separated 
from  iiide|>endent  sovereignty.  IV.  The  provinces  of  the  east 
present  tlie  contrast  o(  Roman  magnificence  with  Turkish  barbar- a*u 
ism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  scattered  over  uncultivated  fields,  and 
ascribed  by  ignorance  to  the  power  of  magic,  scarcely  afford  a 
shelter  to  the  oppressed  peasant  or  wandering  Arab.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Cetsars,  the  proper  Asia  alone  contained  five  hundred 
populous  cities,  ^  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  refinements  of  art.  Eleven  cities  of  Asia 
had  once  disputed  the  honour  of  dedicating  a  temple  to  Tiberius, 
and  their  respective  merits  were  examined  by  the  senate." 
Four  of  them  were  immediately  rejected  as  unequal  to  the  bur- 
den ;  and  among  these  was  Laodicea,  whose  splendour  is  still 
displayed  in  its  ruins. ^  Laodicea  collected  a  very  considerable 
revenue  from  its  flocks  of  sheep,  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  and  had  received,  a  little  before  the  contest,  a  legacy 
of  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  the  testament  of  a 
generous  citizen.**  If  such  was  the  poverty  of  Laodicea,  what 
must  have  been  the  wealth  of  those  cities,  whose  claim  appeared 
preferable,  and  particularly  of  Pergamus,  of  Smyrna,  and  of  Kplie- 
5U5,  who  so  long  disputed  with  each  other  the  titular  primacy  of 
Asia  f^    The  capitals  of  Syria  and  Egypt  held  a  still  superior  rank 

>iP1in.  Hisu  Nainr.  ill  3.  4.  Iv.  35.  Tbe  list  xems  autfaeatic  and  accurate: 
the  drriiion  of  the  provinces  and  the  dilTerent  condition  of  the  cities  are  minutely 
distiaeuisbed. 

"  Stratxin.     GeOKrapb.  L  xvii,  p.  1 1 89. 

ojowph.  de  Bell  Jud.  U.  16.  Philosirat.  in  Vit.  SophisL  I  il.  p.  54a  EdiL 
Otear.    [Life  of  Herodcs,  3.] 

••Tacit.  .Annal,  iv.  55.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  consulting  and  comparing 
modern  travellers,  with  regard  to  the  foTe  of  those  eleven  cities  of  Asia ;  &even 
or  egbt  are  totally  destroyed,  Hypaepe,  Tralles,  Laodicea,  Ilium,  Halicamassus. 
Mfktus,  Ephesus.  and  wt  may  add  Sordia,  Of  ihe  remaining  three.  Pergamus 
is  a  straggling  village  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants  ;  Magnesia,  under 
the  name  of  Guzel<hiuar,  a  town  of  Kome  consequence ;  and  Smyrna,  a  great 
city,  r^eopled  by  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  But  even  at  Smyrna,  while  the  Franks 
have  niainiAined  commerce,  the  Turks  have  ruined  the  arts. 

^See  a  very  exact  and  pleasing  description  of  the  ruins  of  Laodicea,  in 
Chandler's  Travels  through  Asia  Minor,  p.  aaj,  Sc. 

•Suabo,  1.  jrii.  p.  866.     lie  had  studictl  at  Tralles. 

'See  a  dissertation  of  M.  d«  Eose,  Mem.  de  rAcad^mie,  tom.  xvUi.  Aristides 
pnnoQDccd  an  oration  which  is  still  extnnt,  to  recommend  concord  to  tbe  riral  cit 
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ith  disdain 


empire:  AiiiuHrii  unu  .vicxaimrui  luoi 
on  a  crowd  of  dependent  cities,  ^^  and  yielded  with  rt:luctance  to 
the  majesty  of  Rome  itself. 
rwdi       All  these  cities  were  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
I  capital,  by  the  public  highways,  which,  issuing  from  the  Forum 

of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  pervaded  the  provinces,  and  werr  ter- 
I         minatcd  only  by  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.     If  we  carefully 
I         trace  the  distance  from  the  wall  of  Antouiuus  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of 
^_    communication,  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-cast  point  of 
^B  the  empire,  was  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand  and 
^"   eighty    Roman    miles.**      The    public    roads   were    accurately 
[         divided    by   milestones,   and   ran   in   a  direct    line    from    one 
city   to   another,   with    very   little    respect    for    the    obstacles 
either  of  nature  or   private  property.       Mountains  were   per- 
forated^ and   bold   arches   thrown   over   the  broadest  and  most 
nipid    streams.*^      The    middle    part    of    the  road   was  raised 
into  a  terrace  wliicli  commanded  the  adjacent  countr}',  consisted 
of  several  strata  of  sand,  p*avel,  and  cement  and  was  paved  with 
large  stones,  or,  in  some  places  near  the  capital,  with  granite.** 
Such  wiifl  the  solid  construction  of  the  Roman  highways,  whose 
firmness  has  not  entirely  yielded  to  the  etfort  of  fiiteen  centuries. 
The)'  united  the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an  eiisy 
and  familiar  intercourse  ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to 
facilitate  tJie  marches  of  the  legions;  nor  was  any  country  con- 
sidered as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in  all 
its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authoritv  of  the  conqueror. 
I  The  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  con- 

veying their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  estJib- 
lish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominions,  the  regular  institution 

■  The  inhabiunts  of  Egypt,  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  axnounied  to  leven 
mttlion!*  and  a  half  (Joseph,  dc  B«)l.  Jud.  ii.  i6).  Under  the  militfuy  govcrnmeot 
of  (he  Mamatuluts,  Syria  was  ^iippos^d  to  conUiin  sixty  thousand  villages  (Hisioire 
de  Timur  Hrc,  1.  v,  c.  ao). 

•I^e  following  Itinerary  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  thcdircctioa  of 
the  road,  and  of  the  disumce  Ijetween  the  principal  towns.  I.  From  the  wrall  of 
Anlooinuq  to  York,  zaa  Roman  milrs.  H.  London  227.  Til.  Rlmtupiac  or 
Sandwich  67.  IV.  The  navi^Aiion  10  Boulogae  45.  V.  Rhrims  174.  VI.  Lyons 
330.  VII.  Milan  334.  VJII.  Kumt:  43O.  L\.  Brundusiura  360.  X.  Hw 
navigation  to  Dyrrachium  40.    XI.  Bveantium  711.     Xll.  Ancym,  383.    XIIL 

I  TQI5US30I.     XIV.   Anlio-Jli  t^i.     XV'  Tyre  252.    XVl.  Jenisjlcm  x68.     In  all 

4080  Romiin,  or  :^740  ]■''  Scr  the  ItmriAncs  publishf-d  hy  Wcsseling, 

I  his  annotations;  Gale  li  r  Britain,  and  M.d'Anvitle  for  Gaul  and  Italy. 

**  Montr.-iucon  (rAni.j  : .  .. .,  i.iu^e,  lorn.  iv.  p.  3.  1.  I.  c.  5.)  has  desaibod 
the  bridges  of  Nnrni,  Alcantara,  Nismes.  &c. 

I  ^  £k:;gii.r.    llisloirc  dcs  i;rand:i  Cbeiuios  dc  I'Eiupire  Ronuio,  L  U.  c  148.        , 
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pfposLs.^  Houses  were  everywlicie  erecled  at  tlie  distance  ouly 
of  Hve  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them  was  constantly  provided  with 
forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help  of  these  relays,  it  was  easy  to 
travel  an  hundred  miles  in  a  day  alonp  the  Uoni.m  roads.''^  The 
use  of  the  posts  was  allowed  to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  Im- 
perial mandate;  but,  though  originally  intended  for  the  public 
service,  it  was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  business  or  conveniency 
of  private  citixeus.'^  Nor  was  the  comniunieati<iu  of  the  Koman  ic»Tif»tioB 
empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by  hind.  The 
rovinccs  surrounded  and  enclosed  the  Meiliterrancan  ;  and  Italy, 
the  shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into  the  midst 
of  that  lyreat  lake.  The  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in  general,  destitute 
uf  safe  harbours  ;  but  human  industry  had  corrected  the  defici- 
encies of  nature ;  and  the  artificial  port  of  Ostia,  in  particuUr, 
situate  at  the  mouth  o(  the  Tiber,  and  formed  by  the  Kmperor 
Claudius,  was  an  useful  monument  of  Roman  greatness.''*  From 
this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  a  favour- 
able breeze  frequently  carried  vessels  in  seven  days  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine  or  ten  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt. ^ 

Whatever  evils  either  reason  or  declamation  have  hupiitediaproT-mittt 
to  extensive  empire,   the   power  of  Home   was  attended  with»ntt«'    '^* 
some  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind;  and  the  sjune  free-"M»riM 
dom  of  intercourse  which  extended  the  vices,  diffused  likewise 
tlie  improvements,  of  social  life.      In  the  more  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,   the  world  was  unc(]ually  divided.      The  east  was  in 
the  immemorial  possession  of  arts  and  luxury;  whilst  the  west 
was  inhabited  liy  rude  and  warlike  barbarians,  wjio  either  dis- 
dained agriculture,  or  to  whom  it  was  totally  unknown.     Under 
the  protection  of  an  established  govenmient,  the  productions  of 
happier  climates   and    the    industry   of   more   civilized    nations 
were  gradually  introduced  into  the  western  countries  of  Eur<»pc; 


*>  ProcoDiui  in  Hist.  ArcanA,  c.  30,  llcrgicr  Hist,  dcs  grands  Chcmins,  1. 
Iv.  Codex  TlicodosiaD,  1.  viii.  tit.  v.  vol  ii.  p.  506-563.  wiih  Godefroy's  teamed 
coalmen  tAry. 

**ln  the  liiiK  of  Theodosius,  Cmsarius,  a  m;igistratc  or  high  rank,  went  post 
Grom  Anitoch  Co  ConitantinopI*'.  He  began  his  journey  at  night,  was  in  Cappa- 
iloctH  ( ib^  rtiile^  from  Antioch)  the  ensuing  evening,  and  arrived  at  Constantinople 
(be  sjtth  dar  about  ncxin.  ThR  whole  disi-ince  was  725  Roman,  or  665  Enghsh 
■niles.  See  Libanios  Orat.  xxii.  and  the  llineraTin,  p.  573-581.  [For  the  post* 
fyatem  or  rvrin*  fiitdUcus  see  the  article  under  this  title  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anti* 
cuitres  iiann's  Gc^ch.  des  roni.  Hostwe^cns.] 

**  Pi  3  favouriie  and  a  minister,  made  an  apology  for  graalinjg 

pcU  hoi^-.t*  I'j  :iti  wife  on  the  most  urgent  business,  Epist.  X.  121,  laa. 

**  TV  rgier  Hist,  des  grands  Chemins,  1.  iv.  c.  49. 

*"Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xut  i.     [From  Futcoli,  Pliny  says.] 
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and  the  natives  were  encouraged,  by  an  open  and  profitable 
commerce,  to  multiply  the  former  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
latter.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
articles,  either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  reign,  which  were 
Buccessivcly  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt  ;*^  but 
it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  dignity,  and  much  less  of  the 
utility,  of  an  historical  work,  slightly  to  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
prlucipal  heads.  I.  Almost  all  the  flowers^  the  herbs,  and  the 
fruil3  that  grow  in  our  European  gardens  are  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, which,  in  many  cases,  ia  betrayed  even  by  their 
names :  the  apple  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and,  when  the 
Romans  had  tasted  the  richer  flavour  of  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange,  they  contented 
themselves  with  applying  to  all  these  new  fruits  the  common 
denomination  of  apple,  discriminating  them  from  each  other 
by  tlie  additional  epithet  of  their  country.  2.  In  the  time  of 
Homer,  tlie  vine  grew  wild  in  the  i«;land  of  Sicily  and  most 
probably  in  the  adjacent  continent;  but  it  was  not  improved 
by  the  skill,  nor  did  it  afford  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste,  of 
the  Bavage  inhabitants.^  A  thousand  years  afterwards,  Italy 
could  boast  that,  of  the  fourscore  most  generous  and  celebrated 
wines,  more  tlian  two-thinls  were  produced  from  her  soil.  *• 
The  blessing  was  soon  communicated  to  the  Narbonnese  pro- 
vince of  Gaul ;  but  so  intense  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the 
Ceveimes,  that,  iti  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  ripen  the  grapes  in  those  parts  of  Gaul.  ^'^  This  difficulty, 
however,  was  gradually  vanquished  ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonincs.  ^**^  3.  The  olive,  in  the  western  worM» 
followed  the  progress  of  peace,  of  which  it  was  considered  as 
the  symbol.  Two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
both  Italy  and  Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant ;  it 
was  naturalis^cd  in  those  countries;  and  at  length  carried  into 


^  It  in  not  improhahle  IhAt  the  Greeks  and  Pboeniciaru  introduced  iome  new 
aiu  and  producrtions  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  and  Gadcs. 

■See  Horaer  Otlyss.  u  ix.  v.  358. 

"  PUn.  Hilt,  Naiur.  I  xiv.  [iij. 

^■<>Stnb.  Gcograpb.  1.  iv.  p.  323.  The  intense  cold  of  a  GaIHc  winter  was  al 
Rifftt  proverbUl  ftmong  the  ancients.     fCompiire  Cicero,  a>  A'ffi..  iii.  q  ] 

**0  In  the  tieKinninu;  of  the  ivtli  centiujr,  ihr  orator  Euinrnlus  (Panegyric.  Veter. 
viii.  6.  edit.  Delphin.  [InccrtJ,  Grat,  Actio  Constantino  Aug.,  viij.  6ed.  B^reiu]) 
speaks  of  the  vines  In  the  territory  of  Autun,  which  were  decnyecl  ihroush  a^e,  and 
the  first  p]»ntation  of  which  was  totally  unknown.    The  Pnpis  Arebrignus  ts  stip- 

Erv^fd  by  M.  d'AnviUff  lo  he  thf  district  of  Beaune,  celebrated,  even  al  prescni* 
v  uoo  of  ihi»  frnt  growths  ol  Uurifuiidy. 
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the  heATt  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  the  ancients^ 
that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  could  only  flourish 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by 
industry'  and  experience.  '**^  4.  The  cultivation  of  flax  wasru 
transported  from  Kgypt  to  Gaul,  and  enriched  the  whole 
country,  however  it  might  impoveTish  the  particular  lands  on 
which  it  was  sown.  *^^  5.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  became  ArtUcui 
familiar  to  the  fanners  both  of  Italy  and  the  provinces,  parti- 
cularly the  Lucerne,  which  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
Media.  ^*^  The  assured  supply  of  wholesome  and  plentifid 
food  for  the  cattle  during  winter  multiplied  the  number  of  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  in  their  turn  contributed  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  To  all  these  improvementa  may  be  added  an 
assiduous  attention  to  mines  and  fisheries,  which,  by  employing 
a  multitude  of  laborious  hands,  sene  to  increase  the  pleasures 
of  the  rich  and  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  elegant  o«ti»rmi 
treatise  of  Columella  describes  the  advanced  state  of  the 
Spanish  husbandrj-,  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  those  famines  which  so  frequently  afflicted 
the  infant  republic  were  seldom  or  never  experienced  by  the 
extensive  empire  of  Rome.  The  accidental  scarcity,  in  any 
single  province,  was  inunediately  relieved  by  the  plenty  of  its 
more  fortunate  neighbours. 

Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  manufactures;  since  theAmoi 
productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  Under  the^"" 
Roman  empire,  the  labour  of  an  industrious  and  ingenious 
people  was  variously,  but  incessantly,  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  rich.  In  their  dress,  their  table,  their  houses,  and  their 
furniture,  the  favourites  of  fortune  united  every  refinement  of 
conveniency,  of  elegance,  and  of  splendour,  whatever  could 
soothe  their  pride  or  gratify  their  sensuality.  Such  refinements, 
under  the  odious  name  of  luxury,  have  been  severely  arraigned 
by  the  moralists  of  every  age  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
conducive  to  the  virtue,  as  well  as  happiness,  of  mankind,  if  all 
possessed  the  necessaries,  and  none  the  superfluities,  of  life.  But 
in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  society,  luxury,  though  it 
may  proceed  from  vice  or  folly,  seems  to  be  the  only  means  that 
can  correct  the  unequal  distribution  of  property.  The  diligent 
mechanic,  and  the  skiltul  artist,  who  have  obtained  no  share  in 


wPKn,  Hist.  Naiur.  I.  rv.  [i], 
>"Plin,  Hilt.  Nfttur.  L  xlx.  [i,  a], 

^MSee  the  agrtieable  Essays  on  Agriculture  t^  Mr.  Harte,  in  whk| 
eoU<!ct«l  all  thai  ihe  ancients  and  modems  have  ai^d  of  Inoeme..  i 
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the  dimioii   of  the  evth,  reeeire 

poMcaon  of  Und ;  and  the  Utter 

iBlerat,  to  injifDvc  tliose  otatcsy  with  « 

|wm  liwr  additkiiial  pleasures.    This  opaatkai.  the 

dKecU  of  whidi  are  felt  in  every  soeietr,  aeied  with 

diftucve  cnetgy  in  the  lioiBaa  vorld.    Tbe 

have  been  exhausted  of  their  wealth,  if  the  mia&rtnre»  and 

coouDcrce  of  luxuzr  had  not  insemiblv'  rrstorcd  to  the  iadinlrkw 

labjecta  the  mma  which  were  esadal  from  them  hf  the  ams 

and  anthoritj  of  fiome.     As  long  aa  the  csrctslatioa  was  confined 

within   the    bounds  of  Uie  cmauK,  it  iiii|atMid   the   political 

machine  with  a  new  degree  of  artiritTt  and  its  cooseqaenoes. 

•ometnnes  beoe6cial,  ooald  oerer  becoroe  pemicioas. 

But  it  is  no  fMsy  task  to  confine  Innuy  withtn  the  linxits  of  an 
empire.  The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  vorld  » ere 
yuttcked  to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  7*he 
fiirest  of  Sc^-thiA  afforded  some  valttaMe  fun.  Amber  wat 
bmuf^ht  over  land  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube; 
and  the  barbariAnH  were  astonished  at  the  price  which  they 
received  in  exchan;[?e  for  so  uselev  a  commodity. ^^  There  was 
a  considerabie  (iemaitd  for  Babylonian  carpets,  and  other  mann- 
Cacturcs  of  the  East ;  but  tbe  most  important  and  un^x^puUr 
branch  of  foreign  trade  was  ciirhed  on  with  Arabia  and  India. 
Kvery  year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a  fleet  of  an 
honilred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  M}'us-honnos,  a  port  oC 
Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  the  periodical  as-sistancr  of  thi 
monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about  forty  days.  Tlie 
coast  of  MAlah&r,  or  the  islnnd  of  Ceylon,^^  was  the  usual  term 
of  their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those  markets  that  the 
merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries  of  Asin  expected 
their  arrix'al.  The  return  of  the  tlcet  of  Epj'pt  was  fixed  to  the 
months  of  December  or  Janufiry;  and  as  soon  as  their  rich  cargo 
had  been  transported  on  tlie  backs  of  camels  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended  that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria, 
it  was  poured,  without  delay,  into  the  capital  of  the  empire.^' 
The  objects  of  oriental  trafHc  were  splendid  and  trifling  :  silk. 


UftTftciL  Geraiaoiit.c.45.  Plin.Hin.Natnr.  xxzvii.  II  [7J>    ThelaUeroh! 
WTlh  some  humour,  that  even  Ivhion  h.id  not  yet  found  out  tbe  use  of  ambcr^ 
Nero  »rni  a  Roma^n  kniyjit  to  purchase  ^reat  quantilie&  on  iIk-  spot,  where  it 
produced  ;  the  coast  of  mydrrn  Priiwibi- 

i<"  Called  'I'aprobana  by  the  Romans,  and  iScrendib  by  the  Amos.     It  nas 
covrreil  under  the  rrign  of  Claudius,  and  gradually  became  the  piincjpat  marl 


the 


iiff  JMn,  If  lit.  ^atnr.  L  w.  [•?].    ^rHocK  1.  xvii,  [p,  798). 
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pound  of  which  was  esteemed  not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound 
of  gold  ;****  precious  stones,  among  which  the  pearl  claimed  the 
first  rank  after  the  diamond  ;^**  and  a  variety  of  aromatics,  thot 
were  consumed  in  religious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals."^ 
The  labour  and  risk  of  the  voyage  was  rewarded  with  almost  in- 
credible jjrofit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  subjects, 
'and  a  few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  Public. 
As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented  with  the  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  silver,  on  the  < 
side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  instrument'"'" 
of  commerce.  It  was  u  complaint  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  the 
senate,  that,  in  the  purchase  of  female  ornaments,  the  wealth  of 
the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  away  to  foreign  and  hostile 
nations,*"  The  annual  loss  is  computed,  by  a  writer  of  an 
inquisitive  but  censorious  temper,  at  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling.**^  Such  was  the  style  of  discontent, 
brooding  over  the  dark  prospect  of  approaching  poverty.  And 
yet,  if  we  compare  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver,  as  it 
stood  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  we  shall  discover  within  that  period  a  very  con- 
siderable increase.*^^  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
that  g<»ld  was  become  more  scarce ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that 

"Hist.  AugusL  p.  334  Ixxvi.  45],  A  silk  g^nient  was  considered  as  an 
'omaimpni  to  a  wnmait,  but  as  a  dis^acc  to  a  mnn, 

i*»Thc  two  Rreai  pearl  fisheries  were  the  same  as  at  present,  Ormui  and  Cape 
Comorin.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  ancient  with  modem  peography,  Rome 
wKt  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  nunc  of  Sumelpur.  id  Bengal,  which  is 
dcsrrilx  li  in  ihr  Voyages  de  Tavernicr,  torn.  ti.  p.  a8i.     [See  Appendix  9.] 

U"  [But  the  u.se  of  aromatic  s(»ces  among  the  Romans  was  oy  no  means  coa- 
fined  10  these  purposes.] 

>"  T.-!c:t.   Annal.  iiL  53.    In  a  speech  of  Tiberius.      [The  statement  in  the 

•  sagjeralion  and  must  be  considerably  r.iuditied,  as  also  the  Milwequent 

■  lit  the  plrntifulne"!*  of  thr  precious  mrLTls.     Silver  was  not  the  only. 

:.._  .^..  .:  ^'.xni*  to  have  Ixm  ihv  chief,  comrooUity  sent  to  the  east;  and  there 

%ws  ccrtQinly.  as  Merivalc  idmits.  a  distinct  though  gradual  diminution  in  the 

amotint  of  gold  and  silver  In  circulation  in  the  second  century.     Yet  in  regard  to 

the  fuil  qiicstinn,  Gibbtin  had  gra-spcd  facts;    the  spirit  of  his  observation   Is 

right.     ■■  Two  leils  of  Pliny  .is^crt  the  consiani  drain  of  specie  to  the  East;  and 

the  nssenion  is  confirmed  I>y  me  ctrcuiiisiances  of  the  case,  for  the  Indians  and 

the  natinns  beyond  India,  who  transmitted  to  the  West  their  sillcB  and  spices, 

caml  btile  for  the  wines  nnd   oils  of  Europe,  still  less  for  the  niAnufactures  in 

'       '  '     -'    -  '.vhich  formei!  the  fliaplts  of  commerce  in  the  Mediterr.inean. .  .  . 

nrdiataiiiing  the  yield  uf  the  precious  meiats  is  marked  In  ihc 

n'  of  the  late  emperors,  and  is  (urther  attested  by  the  progressive 

d<.Uisrii)>rnt  ul  the  currency."      (Merivale.  Hist,  of  Ihc  Romans,  cnp.  68.  vol.  viii. 

p.  TJil       Cp-    Rinlay.   History  of  Greece,  i.   40,   50.J 

nlPlin.  Hist.  Natur.  lii.  18.  In  another  place  be  computes  half  liiat  sum; 
Quingcnties  H.  S.  for  India  exclusive  of  Aml)ia. 

tB'I'oe  proportion  which  was  1  to  10.  and  la**  rose  to  14].  tha  ti 
pf  CotiiSantine.    See  Arbuthnoc's  Table  of  anr.cm  Coins,  c.  v 
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silver  was  grown  more  common ;  that  whatever  might  be  the 
amount  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  exports,  they  were  far  from 
exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  lloman  world ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  abundantly  supplied  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Notwithstanding^  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past, 
and  to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state 
of  the  empire  was  warm(y  felt,  and  honestly  confessed,  by  the 
provincials  as  weli  as  Romans.  "  They  acknowledged  that  the 
true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science,  which 
liad  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  o^  Athens,  were  now 
firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose  auspicious 
influence  the  fiercest  barbariims  were  united  by  an  equal  govern- 
ment and  common  language.  They  affirm  that,  with  the 
improvement  of  arts,  the  human  species  was  visibly  multiplied. 
They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  cities,  the 
beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned  like  an 
immense  garden  ;  and  the  long  festival  of  peace,  which  was  en- 
joyed by  so  many  nations,  forgetful  of  their  ancient  animosities, 
and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  future  danger."  "* 
Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested  by  the  air  of  rhetoric  and 
declamation  which  seems  to  prevail  in  these  passages,  the 
substance  of  them  is  perfectly  a;;rccable  to  historic  truth. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  eyes  of  contemporaries  should 
discover  in  the  public  felicity  the  latent  causes  of  decay  and 
corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  uniform  government  of 
the  Romans,  introduced  a  slow  and  secret  poison  into  the  vitals 
of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  reduced  to  the 
same  level,  the  fire  of  genius  was  extinguished,  and  even  the 
military  spirit  evaporated.  The  natives  of  Europe  were  brare 
and  robust.  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  lUyricum  supplied  the 
legions  with  excellent  soldiers,  and  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  monarchy.  Their  personal  valour  remained,  but  they  no 
longer  possessed  that  public  courage  which  is  nourished  by  the 
love  of  independence,  the  sense  of  national  honour,  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and 
governors  from  the  will  of  their  sovereign,  and  trusted  for  their 
defence  to  a  mercenarj'  army.  The  posterity  of  their  boldest 
leaders  was  contented  with  the  rank  of  citizens  and  subjects. 
The  most  aspiring  spirits  resorted  to  tlie  court  or  standard  of  the 
emperors ;  and   the   deserted   provincesj   deprived   of  political 


'"Among  many  other  pa5saj:cs,  see  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  iiL  5.).  Aristides  (» 
Urbc  RomA)ftnd  Tertullian  {de  Anim&,  c.  3a). 
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ctren/rth  or  union,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  languid  indifference 
uf  privttte  life. 

The  love  of  letters^  almost  inseparable  from  peace  and  refine- o'imIm 
mcnt,  was  fashionable  among  the  subjects  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antoiiines,  who  were  themselves  men  of  learning  and  curiosity. 
It  was  diffused  over  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire  ;  the  most 
northern  tribes  of  Britons  had  acquired  a  taste  for  rhetoric; 
Homer  as  well  as  Virgil  were  transcribed  and  studied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube;  and  the  most  liberal  rewards 
sought  out  the  faintest  glimmerings  of  literary  meril.^*^     The 

iences  of  physic  and  astronomy  were  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  Greeks ;  the  observations  of  Ptolemy  and  the  writings  of 
Galen  are  studied  by  those  who  have  improved  their  discoveries 
and  corrected  their  errors;  but,  if  we  except  the  inimitable 
Lurian,  this  age  of  indolence  passed  away  without  having  pro- 
uced  a  single  writer  of  original  genius  or  wlio  excelled  in  the 
of  elegant  composition.  Theuuthority  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  still  reigned  in  the  schools,  and  their  sys- 
tems, transmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  of 
disciples  to  another,  precluded  eveiy  generous  attempt  to  exer- 
cise the  powers,  or  enlarge  the  limits,  of  the  human  mind.  The 
beauties  of  the  poets  and  orators,  insteatl  of  kindling  a  fire  like 
their  own,  inspired  only  cold  and  servile  imitations ;  or,  if  any 
ventured  to  deviate  from  those  models,  they  deviated  at  the  same 
time  from  good  sense  and  propriety.  On  the  revival  of  letters, 
the  youthful  vigour  of  the  imagination  after  a  long  repose, 
national  emulation,  a  new  religion,  new  languages,  and  a  new 
world,  called  forth  the  genius  of  Europe.     But  the  provincials  of 

ome,  trained  by  a  uniform  artificial  foreign  education,  were  en- 
ed  in  a  very  unequal  competition  with  those  bold  ancients, 
who,  by  expresssiug  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue, 
ha<l  already  occupied  ever}*  place  of  honour.     The  name  of  Poet 


ui  Herodcs  Auicus  gave  llic  sophist  Polcmo  above  eight  ihowsand  poiinds  for 
three  declamaiions.  See  Pbilostral.  I.  i.  p.  558  [Ufe  of  Herodes,  7] .  The  An- 
toT7inps  fnnnded  a  school  at  Athens,  in  which  pr<tfeS50rs  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
(  i  the  four  great  sects  of  philosophy,  were  maintained  at  the  public  tx~ 

•  instruction  of  youth.    The  saJaiy  of  a  philosopher  was  ten  thousand 

4;„w 4-    i.-ctwcen  three  uid  four  hundred  poundsayear.   Similar  establishments 

re  formed  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire.    See  Locian  in  Eunuch,  ttnn. 
p.  353.  edit.  Kciu.  Philosirat  L  ii.  p.  566.    Hist.  August,  p.  ai  [hi.,  xi].    Dion 
'    ,.  I  Ixuu.  p.  1 195  [jt] .  Juvenal  himself,  in  a  morose  satire,  which  in  every  line 
hi*  own  disappomtmeat  and  envy,  is  obliged,  however,  to  say— O  Juvcnes, 
nspicit  et  agitQt  [{^  stlmulat]  vot,  Materiamque   sibi   Duos  indulgentia 
rtL — £>atlr.  vii.  so.    XVespaslan  was  the  first  to  nppoint  salaried  professors  in 
iume ;  Stictanios,  in  Vespas.  iB.J  *»" 
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was  almost  forgotten  ;  that  of  Orator  was  usurped  by  the  sophists 
A  cloud  of  critics,  of  compilers,  of  commentators,  darkened  th* 
face  of  learning,  and  the  decline  of  genius  was  soon  followed  bjr. 
the  cornipticm  of  taste.  ■ 

Dtff«Mr»cj  The  sublime  Longinus,  who  in  somewhat  a  later  period,  and 
in  the  court  of  a  Syrian  queen,  preser\'ed  the  spirit  of  ancient 
Athens,  observes  and  laments  this  degeneracy  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  debased  their  sentiments,  enervated  their 
courage,  and  depressed  their  talents.  "  In  the  same  manner," 
says  he,  "  as  some  children  always  remain  pigmies,  whose  inl'aut 
limbs  have  been  too  closely  confined ;  thus  our  tender  minds, 
fettered  by  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  a  just  servitude,  are 
unable  to  expand  themselves,  or  to  attain  that  well-proi>ortioned 
greatness  which  wc  admire  in  the  ancients,  who,  living  under  a 
popular  government,  wrote  with  the  same  freedom  as  they 
acted."  ^^^  This  diminutive  stature  of  mankind,  if  we  pursue 
the  metaphor,  was  daily  sinking  below  the  old  standard,  and 
the  Roman  world  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  race  of  pigmies, 
when  the  fierce  giants  of  the  north  broke  in  and  mendeil  the 
puny  breed.  They  restored  a  manly  spirit  of  freedom  ;  and, 
after  the  revolution  of  ten  centuries,  freedom  became  the  happy 
parent  of  taste  and  science. 

u*  Longin.  de  Sublim.  c.  43.  p.  339  cdiL  Toll.  Here  too  wc  may  say  of 
Longinus.  "his  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws'".  lastcad  of  proposing 
bib  sentiments  with  a  manly  twldncss,  he  insinuates  tbcm  with  the  most  guarded 
caution,  puts  them  into  the  mouih  of  a  fiieiid,  nnd,  as  Tarns  we  cancotlect  from 
a  corrupted  icxt.  makes  a  show  of  refuting  ihcin  himself.  [The  author  calls  him 
"suhlimi'"  in  allusion  to  the  work  t.)n  Sublimity,  mfii  u^ow-  But  the  author- 
ship of  this  able  and  striking  treatise  is  very  dnublful ;  it  is  certain  thai  il  was  tw? 
wniten  by  Zcnobta's  Longinus.] 
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CHAPTER  TTT 

Of  thr   Cmtsfi/tttion   of  the    Hirmuu    Empire,   in   the   Age   of  the 

Antonines 

Thk  obvious  definition  of  a  inon»rchy  seems  to  be  that  ofa  state,  ^'"'^ 
in  which  a  sin>;le  person,  by  whatsoever  name  he  may  be  dis- 
tinguished,  is  mtru&ted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  and  the  command  of  tlie  army. 
But  unless  public  liberty  is  protected  by  intrepid  and  vigilant 
nuutlians,  the  authority  of  so  fonnidable  a  magistrate  will  soon 
degenerate  into  despotism.  The  influence  of  the  clergy,  in  an 
«ge  of  supei-slition,  might  be  usefully  employed  to  assert  the 
rights  of  mankind ;  but  so  intimate  is  the  connexion  between 
the  throne  and  the  altar^  thtit  the  banner  of  the  church  has  very 
seldom  been  seen  o\\  the  side  of  the  people.  A  martini  nobility 
and  stubborn  commons,  possessed  of  arms,  tenacious  of  property, 
and  collected  into  constitutional  assemblieSj  form  the  only 
balance  capable  of  preserving  a  free  constitution  against  enter- 
prises of  an  aspiring  prince. 

Ever}*  barrier  of  the  Roman  constitution  had  been  levelled  Buu««a« 
by  the  vast  ambition  of  the  dictator ;  every  fence  had  l>cen 
extirpated  by  the  cruel  hand  of  the  triumvir.  After  the  victory 
of  Aclium,  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  depended  on  the  will 
of  Octavianus,  surnamcd  Caesar  Viy  his  uncle's  adoption^  and 
ailerwards  Augustus,  by  the  flatter)'  of  the  senate.'  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  head  of  forty-four  veteran  legions,'^  con- 
scious of  t!»eir  own  strength  and  of  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
stitution, habituated  during  twenty  years'  civil  war  to  every  act 
of  blood  and  violence,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the  house 
ofCiPsar,  from  whence  alone  they  had  received  and  ex|»ected 
the  most  lavish  rewanls.  The  provinces  long  oppressed  by  the 
ministers  of  the  republiCj  sighed  for  the  government  of  a  single 

'  [His  original  namr  was  C  Ociavius.  hmcc  Mcrivale  iiBiually  (incorrectly) 
spcnu  of  him  ,-«  Oclavju!;.  For  he  ccasrd  to  be  an  Octavius,  and  tiecnnie  a 
JqKiu,  by  his  uncle's  adopiion;  his  full  name  in  44  d.c.  was  C.  Julius  Ocsor 
OcUvtamu.    The  title  Avgwhij  was  conferred  Jan.  16,  37  «.c.] 

'Orosios.  vi.  iS. 
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person^  who  would  be  the  master,  not  the  accomplice,  of  th< 
petty  tyrants.  The  people  of  Rome^  viewing  with  a  secret 
pleasure  the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy,  demanded  only 
bread  and  public  shows,  and  were  suppliecl  with  both  by  the  liberal 
hand  of  Augustus.  The  rich  and  polite  Italians,  who  had 
almost  imiversally  embraced  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed 
the  present  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  suffered  not 
the  pleasing  ilream  to  be  interrupted  by  tlie  memory  of  their 
old  tumultuous  freedom.  With  its  power,  the  senate  had  lost 
its  dignity  ;  many  of  the  most  noble  families  were  extinct. 
The  republicans  of  spirit  and  ability  had  perished  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  in  the  proscription.  The  door  of  the  assembly 
had  been  designedly  left  open  for  a  mixed  multitude  of  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  who  reflected  disgrace  upon  their 
instead  of  deriving  honour  from  it,* 

Tlie  reformation  of  the  senate,  was  one  of  the  first  stepi 
which  Augustus  laid  aside  the  tyrant,  and  professed  himself  the 
father  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  censor;  and,  in  concert 
with  his  faithful  Agrippa,  he  examined  the  list  of  the  senators, 
expelled  a  few  members/  whose  vices  or  whose  obstinacy  re- 
quired a  public  example,  persuaded  near  two  hundred  to  prevent 
the  shame  of  an  expulsion  by  a  voluntary  retreat,  raised  the 
qualification  of  a  senator  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  created 
a  sufficient  number  of  patrician  families,  and  accepted  for  himself 
the  honourable  title  of  Prince  of  the  Senate,  which  had  always 
been  bestowed  by  the  censors  on  the  citizen  the  most  eminent 
for  his  honours  and  services.*''  But,  whilst  he  thus  restored  the 
dignity,  he  destroyed  the  independence  of  the  senate.  The 
principles  of  a  free  constitution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  when 
legislative  power  is  nominated  by  the  executive. 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modelled  and  prepared,  Augustus  p 
nounced  a  studied  oration,  which  displayed  his  patriotism,  and 
disguised  his  ambition.  "He  lamented,  yet  excused,  his  past 
conduct.  Filial  piety  had  required  at  his  bands  the  revenge  of 
his  father's  murder;  the  humanity  of  his  own  nature  had  some- 
times given  way  to  the  stem  laws  of  necessity,  and  to  a  forced 
connexion  vdth  two  unwortliy  colleagues :   as  long  as  An 


ine 


s  Julius  Ctcsar  introduced  soldiers,  strangers  and  half-bartanans,  Into  the  senate. 
(Sueton.  in  Cfosar,  c.  Bo.)  llic  abuse  became  still  more  scandAlous  after  bis 
death. 

« [Bui  Dion,  OS  Milman  pointed  out.  sayi  that  be  erased  no  senator's 
from  the  list;  see  next  note.] 

*  Dion  Cassius,  I  lii  p.  693  [43] ,  Suetonitu  in  August,  c  3$.    [But  see  Appen 
dix  la] 
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rtd,  the  republic  forbad  him  to  abandon  her  to  a  degenerate 
Roman  and  a  barbarian  queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy 
his  duly  and  his  inclination.  He  solemnly  restored  the  senate 
and  people  to  all  their  ancient  rights;  and  wished  only  to  mingle 
Willi  the  crowd  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  share  the  blessings 
which  he  had  obtained  for  his  country."* 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (if  Tacitus  had  assisted  atxipnT»n«4 
this  assembly)  to  describe  the  various  emotions  of  the  senate  ;i^u»d«r 
those  that  were  suppressed,  and  those  that  were  affected.  It«Bp«f«rar 
was  dangerous  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Augustus;  to  seem  to 
distrust  it  was  still  more  dangerous.  The  respective  advanUges 
of  monarchy  and  a  republic  have  often  divided  speculative 
inquirers  ;  the  present  greatness  of  the  Roman  state,  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the  soldiers^  supplied  new 
arguments  to  the  advocates  of  monarchy  ;  and  these  general 
views  of  government  were  again  waq)ed  by  the  liopes  and  fears 
of  each  individual.  Amidst  this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the 
answer  of  the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive.  They 
refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of  Augustus  ;  they  conjured 
lum  not  to  desert  the  republic  which  he  had  saved.  After  a 
decent  resistAnce  the  crafty  tyrant  submitted  to  the  orders  of 
the  senate  ;  and  consented  to  receive  the  government  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  general  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  under 
ihe  well-knownnamesof  PnocoNsuLand  Imperator.^  But  he  would 
receive  them  only  for  ten  years.  Even  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  he  hoped  that  the  wounds  of  civil  discord  would  be 
completely  healed,  and  that  the  republic,  restored  to  its  pristine 
health  and  vigour,  would  no  longer  require  the  dangerous  inter- 
position of  so  extraordinary  a  magistrate.  The  memory  of  tliis 
comedy,  repeated  several  times  during  the  life  of  Augustus,  was 
preserved  to  the  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  peculiar  pomp 
with  which  the  perpetual  monarchs  of  Rome  always  soletmnxed 
the  tenth  years  of  their  reign.' 


*  Dion.  1.  liiL  p.  6983  [3],  gives  us  a  prolix  and  bombokstic  speech  on  Uiis  great 
occasion.  I  have  borrowed  from  Suetonius  and  Txctlus  the  general  language  of 
Aapatm 

^/mperator  (from  which  we  have  derived  emperor)  sJgni6ed  under  the  republic 
00  more  than  gtneral,  and  was  empbatically  bestowed  by  the  soldiers,  when  on 
the  field  of  battle  thtry  proclaimed  their  victorious  leader  worthy  of  that  title. 
^iKn  the  Roman  emptrors  assumed  it  in  that  sense,  Lbey  placed  it  after  their  nante. 
and  marked  how  often  they  had  taken  it.  [Thus,  as  an  impcrinl  I'llc,  imPerator 
prroedcd  tbc  emperor's  name,  but  tmp.  Hi.  :ifi*^r  his  name  mennt  that  he  was 
tainted  Jmperator  by  his  troops  for  the  third  tiinc,  on  the  occasion  of  bu  second 
victory  after  his  accrssion.] 

<  Dion,  L  liii,  p.  703,  etc  [11,  cp,  16.J 
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Without  any  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
the  general  of  the  Roniiui  armies  might  receive  and  exercise  au 
authority  almost  despotic  over  the  soldiers,  the  enemies^  and  the 
subjects  of  tlie  republic.  With  regard  to  the  soldiers,  the 
jealousy  of  freedom  had,  even  from  the  earliejst  ages  of  Rome, 
given  way  to  the  hopes  of  conquest,  and  a  just  sense  of  milit*ry 
discipline.  The  dictator,  or  consul,  had  a  right  to  command  the 
service  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  to  punihh  an  obstinate  or 
cowardly  disobedience  by  the  mo.st  severe  and  ij^nomiuious 
penaltirs,  by  striking  the  offender  out  of  the  list  of  citizens,  by 
confiscating  his  property,  and  by  selling  his  person  into  slavery.^ 
The  most  sacred  rights  of  freedom,  confii*med  by  the  Porciau  and 
Sempronian  laws,  were  suspended  by  the  military  engagement. 
In  his  camp  the  general  exercised  un  absolute  power  of  life  aud 
death  ;  his  jurisdiction  was  not  confmed  by  any  forms  of  trial  or 
rules  of  proceeding,  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was 
inimexliate  and  witiiout  appeal.'^  The  choice  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome  was  regularly  decided  by  the  legisslativc  authority.  The 
most  important  resolutions  of  peace  and  war  were  seriously 
debated  in  the  senate,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  But 
when  the  arms  of  the  legions  were  carried  to  a  great  distance 
fix>m  Italy,  the  generals  assumed  the  liberty  of  directing  them 
against  whatever  people,  and  in  whatever  maimer,  they  judged 
most  advantageous  for  the  public  service.  It  was  from  the 
success,  not  tn)m  the  justice,  of  their  enterprises,  Uiat  they 
expected  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  In  the  use  of  victory, 
especially  after  they  were  no  longer  controlletl  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  senate,  they  exercised  the  most  unbounded 
despotism.  When  Pompey  commanded  in  the  East,  he  rcwanlcd 
bis  soldiers  aud  allies,  dethroned  princes,  divided  kingdoms, 
founded  colonies,  and  distributed  the  treasures  of  Mithridates, 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained,  by  a  single  act  of  the  senate 
and   people,  the  universal   ratification  of  all  his  proceed ings.^^ 


■  Ltv.  Epltoro.  I.  xiv.    Valcr.  Maxim,  vi.  3. 

W  See  in  the  viiiih  book  of  Livy.  tlic  conduct  of  ManHus  TorquAlos  and  Papl- 
rius  Cursor.  Ttirv  violaied  th'"  liiws  of  nature  aitd  humanity,  biu  tbey  asaerlcd 
thoseof  military  di&cipine;  and  Ibc  people,  who  atiborred  the  action,  were  obljfed 
to  ntspeci  the  principle, 

i^By  the  lavish  but  unconstrained  sufTnigcs  of  the  people.  Poropey  had  ob- 
tained a  milUiiry  cominjml  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus.  AinonB  the 
extraordinary  act*  of  |K>wer  rjccuutcd  bv  ihc  former,  we  may  rcmnrk  the  founda- 
tion of  iweniy-nmc  citict.  .ind  the  distnbution  of  three  or  four  millions  fterlins 
to  his  iroop«.  The  ratilication  of  his  acu  met  with  some  opposition  and  deUys 
is  the  senate  See  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  lii!>t  book  of  the 
cptsiic^  tu  Atlicus. 
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Such  WHS  the  power  over  the  soldiers^  and  over  the  enemies  of 
Rome,  which  wus  either  granted  to,  or  assumed  by,  the  generals 
of  the  republic.  They  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  governors,  or 
nther  monart*hs,  of  the  conquered  provinces,  united  the  civiJ 
with  the  militarj'  character,  administered  justice  as  well  as  the 
finances,  and  ejcercised  both  the  executive  uud  legislative  power 
of  the  state. 

From  what  baa  been  akeady  observed  in  the  first  chapter  of  ucvtaut 
this  work,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  armies  and  pro-  ^m  *^ 
vinces  tJius  intrusted  to  the  ruling  hand  of  Augustus.  But,  as  it 
wvs  impossible  that  lie  could  personally  command  the  legions  of 
so  many  distant  frontiei-s,  he  was  indulged  by  the  senate,  as 
Pompey  had  already  been,  in  the  permission  of  devolving  the 
execution  of  his  great  office  on  a  sufficient  number  of  lieutenants. 
lo  rank  and  ituthority  these  officers  seemed  not  inferior  to  the 
ancient  proconsuls ;  but  their  station  was  dependent  and  pre- 
carious. They  received  and  held  their  commissions  at  the  will 
of  a  superior,  to  whose  atupicious  influence  the  merit  of  their 
action  was  legally  attributed. ^^  They  were  the  representatives 
of  tlje  emperor.  The  emperor  alone  was  the  gcueral  of  the 
republic,  and  his  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  military,  extended 
over  all  the  conquests  of  Rome.  It  wiis  some  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, to  the  senate  that  he  always  delegated  his  power  to  the 
bcrs  of  their  body.  The  imperial  lieutenants  were  of  Con- 
or pnetorian  dignity  ;  the  legions  were  commanded  by 
senators,  and  the  praefecture  of  I^gypt  was  the  only  important 
trust  committed  to  a  Roman  knight. 

Within  six  days  af^er  Augustus  had  been  compelled  to  accept  wvmtm 
BO  \^y  liberal  a  grant,  he  resolved  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  »«tw»n 
senate  by  an  easy  sacrifice.     He  represented  to  them  that  they  tEf^u** 
had  enlarged  his  powers,  even  beyond  that  degree  which  might 
l>e  required  by  the  melancholy  condition  of  the  times.     They 
had  not  |)ermitted  him  to  refuse  the  laborious  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  frontiers ;  but  he  must  insist  on  being  allowed 
to  restore  the  more  jieaceful  and  secure  provinces  to  the  mild 
administration  of  the  civil  magistrate.     In  the  division  of  the 
provinces  Augustus  provided  for  his  own  j)OWcr  and  for  the  dignity 
of  the  republic.     The  proconsuls  of  the  senate,  particularly  those 

"  Unrtcr  the  commonwealth,  a  triumph  could  only  be  claimed  by  the  general, 
who  was  sulhoriied  to  ulte  the  Auspices  in  the  n:ime  of  the  pt^ple.  By  on  exart 
oon»Qqu«noe,  dniwn  from  this  principle  of  [-wlicy  and  reltgioo,  the  tnumph  was 
reserved  to  the  emperor,  uid  his  most  successful  lieuienaius  were  satistied  with 
SMUB  marks  of  distinction,  which,  under  the  n<ime  of  triumphal  honours,  were 
iavented  in  their  favour.     [On  the  provincial  governors  sec  Appendix  lo.] 
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of  Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa,  CDJoyed  a  more  honourable  char* 
acter  than  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor,  who  commanded  in 
Gaul  or  Syria.     The  former  were  attended  by  lictors,  the  latter 
by  soldiers.     A  law  was  passed  that,  wherever  the  emperor  was 
present,  his  extraordinary  commission  should  supersede  the  or-  ^_ 
dinary  jurisdiction  of  the  governor;  a  custom  was  introduced, ^| 
that  the  new  conquests  belonged  to  the  imperial  portion  ;  and  ^ 
it  was  soon   discovered  that  the  authority  of  the  Prvice,  the 
favourite  epithet  of  Augustus,  was  the  same  in  ever}'  part  of  the  ^h 
empire.  ^M 

In  return  for  this  imaginary  concession,  Augustus  obtained  an 
important  pri\ilege,  which  rendered  him  master  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  By  a  dangerous  exception  to  the  ancient  maxims,  he  was 
authorized  to  preserve  his  military  command,  supported  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards,  even  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  heart 
oC  the  capital.^3  His  command,  indeed,  was  confined  to  those 
citizens  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  by  the  military  oath  ; 
but  such  was  the  propensity  of  the  Romans  to  servitude,  that  the 
oath  was  voluntarily  taken  by  the  magistrates,  the  senators,  and 
the  equestrian  order,  tiil  the  homage  of  flattery  was  insensibly 
converted  into  an  annual  and  solemn  protestation  of  fidelity. 

Although  Augustus  considered  a  military  force  as  the  firmest 
louiulatton,  he  wisely  rejected  it  as  a  very  odious  instrument,  of 
government.  It  was  more  agreeable  to  his  temper,  as  well  as  to 
his  policy,  to  reign  undt^r  the  venerable  names  of  aucient  magis- 
tracy, and  artfully  to  collect  in  his  own  person  alt  the  scattered 
rays  of  civil  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  he  permitted  the  senate 
to  confer  upon  him,  for  his  life,  the  powers  of  the  consular**  and 
tribunitian  offices, ^^  which  were,  in  the  same  manner,  continued 
to  all  his  successors.  The  consuls  had  succeeded  to  the  kings  of 
Rome,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  the  state.  They  superin- 
tended the  ceremonies  of  rr*ligion,  levied  and  commanded  the 
legions,  gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  presided  in 
the  assemblies  both  of  the   senate  and  people.     The  general 

!■  [The  praetorian  guards  and  the  fleets  {at  Rnvennn.  and  Miscnuiu)  were  the 
tM*o  exceptions  to  the  pHociplc  tbnl  Italy  was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  /m- 
ferator] . 

^*  Cicero  (de  Legibus,  Hi.  3.)  gives  the  consular  office  the  xi^mc  oi  Rtgia  poUsiai : 
and  Polybius  (1.  vi.  c.  3.)  observes  three  powers  in  the  Roman  constitution.  The 
raoDarcbical  w.is  represented  and  exercised  by  the  consuls      [  But  sec  Appendix  10.  ] 

1*  As  the  tribunidan  power  (distinct  from  the  Annual  officcl  was  first  invented 
for  the  dictator  Caesar  (Dion,  L  xliv.  p.  384  [5]),  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  having  so  nobly  asserted,  by  arrus,  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  uibunes  and  people.    See  bis  own  commentanes,  de  BelL  Civil.  L  i.  1 
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control  of  tlie  6nAnces  was  intrusted  to  their  care  and^  though 
they  seltlora  had  leisure  to  administer  justice  in  person,  the) 
[Were  considered  as  the  supreme  ^'uanlians  of  law,  equity,  and  the 
public  peace.  Such  was  their  onlinary  jurisdiction  ;  but  ivhen- 
ftr  the  senate  empowered  the  first  magistrate  to  consult  the 
ifety  of  the  commonweallli,  he  was  raised  by  that  degree  above 
the  lawft,  and  exercised,  in  the  defence  of  liberty,  a  temporary 
despotism."  The  character  of  the  tribunes  was,  in  every  respect, 
different  firom  that  of  the  consuls.  The  appearance  of  tlie  former 
was  modest  and  humble  ;  but  their  persons  were  sacred  and  in- 
violable. Their  force  was  suited  rather  for  opposition  than  for 
•cb'on.  Tliey  were  instituted  to  defend  the  oppressed,  to  pardon 
[jDlfences,  to  arraign  the  enemies  of  the  people,  and,  when  they 
]udged  it  necessar}',  to  stop,  by  a  sinj^Ie  word,  the  whole  machine 
►f  government.  As  long  as  the  republic  subsisted,  the  dangerous 
inriuence  which  either  the  consul  or  the  tribune  might  derive 
from  their  respective  jurisdiction  was  diminished  by  several  im- 
portjint  restrictions.  Their  authority  expired  with  the  year  in 
which  they  were  elected  ;  the  former  office  was  divided  between 
two,  the  latter  among  ten  persons ;  and,  as  both  in  their  private 
and  public  interest  they  were  adverse  to  each  other,  their  mutual 
conflicts  contributed,  for  the  most  part,  to  strengthen  rather  than 
lo  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  But  when  the  con- 
sular and  tribunitian  powers  were  united,"  when  they  were  vested 
for  life  in  a  single  persou,  when  the  general  of  the  army  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  minister  of  the  senate  and  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  people,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  exercise,  nor 
was  it  easy  to  define  the  limits,  of  his  imperial  prerogative. 

To  these  accumulated  honours  the  policy  of  Augustus  soon 
added  the  splendid  as  well  as  unportant  dignities  of  supreme 
pontifF,  and  of  censor.^^  By  the  former  he  acquired  the  manage- 
nient  of  the  religion,  and  by  the  latter  a  legal  inspection  over 
the  manners  and  fortunes,  of  the  Roman  people.  If  so  many 
dtstinct  and  independent  powers  did  not  exactly  unite  with 
each  other,  the  complaisance  of  the  senate  was  prepared  to 


^  Aufostus  exercised  nine  annual  consulships  without  interruption.  He  then 
nosl  artfully  refused  that  magistracy  as  well  as  the  dictatorship,  atiscnted  himself 
from  Rome,  and  waited  till  the  fatal  effects  of  tumult  and  factioD  forced  the  senate 
to  invest  him  with  a  perpetual  consulship  Augusttis,  as  well  as  his  successors, 
afEccted,  however,  to  conceni  so  invidious  a  title. 

"[But  abstrvc  that  the  tribunate  (as  the  author  afterw'arda  points  out)  was  not 
discontinued,  thouKb.  overshadowed  by  the  tritunicia  fotutat  of  the  emperor. 
It  lost  all  political  significance.] 

"  [See  Appendix  lo.] 
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supply  every  deficiency  by  the  most  ample  and  extraordinary 
concessions.  The  emperors,  as  the  first  ministers  of  the  republic, 
were  exempted  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  many  incon- 
venient laws :  tliey  were  authorized  to  convoke  the  senate,  to 
make  several  motions  in  the  imme  day,  to  recommend  caiulidatea 
for  the  honours  of  the  state,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  city, 
to  employ  the  revenue  at  their  discretion,  to  declare  peace  and 
war,  to  ratify  treaties ;  and  by  a  most  comprrhf-nsivc  clause, 
they  were  empowered  to  execute  whatsoever  they  sliould  judpe 
advantageous  to  the  empire^  and  aj^eeable  to  the  majesty  of 
thinps  private  or  public,  human  or  divine.  '** 
n«n«ii«>  When  all  the  various  powers  of  executive  government  were 
committed  to  the  Imperial  vuigixtrah,  the  ordinary  magistrates  of 
the  commonwealth  languished  in  obscurity,  without  vigour^  and 
almost  without  bu.sines5.  The  names  and  forms  of  the  ancient 
administration  were  preserved  by  Augustus  with  the  most  anxious 
care.  The  usual  number  of  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes*'" 
were  aimually  investetl  with  their  respective  ensigns  of  office, 
and  continued  to  discharge  some  of  tlieir  least  important  func- 
tions. Those  honours  still  attracted  the  vain  ambiUon  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  emperors  themselves,  though  invested  for  life 
with  the  powers  of  the  consulship,-^  frequently  aspire<l  to  the 
title  of  that  annual  dignity,  which  they  condescended  to  share 
with  the  most  illustrious  of  their  fellow-citizens.--  In  the  elec- 
tion of  these  magistrates,  the  people,  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  wxre  permitted  to  expose  all  the  inconvenicjuces  of  a 
wild  democracy.     That  artful  prince,  instead  of  discovering  the 
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*»See  a  fragment  of  a  Dt^cree  of  the  Senate,  conferring  on  the  Kmperor 
Veapasiftn  all  me  powers  granted  lo  his  predecessors.  AuRiutus,  T-Lerius.  and 
Claudius.  Tbts  curious  and  important  monumeot  is  published  in  Grater's 
Inscriptions.  No.  ccxlii.  [Corp.  Insc.  Lat.  vi.  930.  This  docuincnl  is  known  as 
the  Ux  de  imperio  VespoHoHi .'\ 

"Two  consuls  were  tni-ated  on  the  Calends  of  January;  but  in  the  course  of 
tbe  ]rear  others  were  substituted  in  ihm  places,  till  the  annual  number  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  no  less  than  twelve.  The  praetors  were  usually  sixteen  or 
eighteen  (I.ipsius  in  Elxcurs.  D.  ad.  Tacit.  Annol.  1.  i.).  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  vKdilcs  or  (Juajslors.  Officers  of  the  police  or  revenue  eaaity  ad.^pt  themselves 
to  any  form  of  K^jvernmcnt.  In  the  time  of  Nero  the  tribunes  Irj^nlty  possessed 
the  right  of  intercession,  tliough  it  might  be  dangerous  lo  exercise  it  ( I'ncit.  Annal. 
xvi.  26).  In  the  time  of  Trajan,  it  was  doubtfi^  whether  the  tribune^hip  was  an 
office  or  a  name  (Ptin.  Epist.  133)  [But  it  still  existed  in  the  5th  century,  being 
mentioned  in  the  Thefxiosian  Codcj 

*  [See above  note  1  r.] 

^  The  tyrants  themselves  wrre  atnbiitous  of  the  consulship.  The  virtuous  princes 
were  moderate  in  the  pursuit,  and  exact  in  the  discharge,  of  it.  Trajan  rc\ivcd 
the  ancient  oath,  and  swore  before  the  consul's  tribtinal  that  be  would  observe  the 
laws  (Plin.  Panqjy"*^  c,  64), 
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least  symptom  of  impatience,  liumbly  solicited  their  suffrages 
for  himself  or  his  fricuds,  and  scrupulously  practised  all  the 
duties  of  an  oniiiiar)'  candidate.^  But  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe to  his  councils  the  first  measure  of  the  succeeding  ''cign, 
by  H  hich  the  elections  were  transferred  to  the  senate.  '•'^  The 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  em- 
perors were  delivered  from  n  dangerous  multitude,  who,  without 
restoring  liberty,  might  have  disturbed,  and  perhaps  endangered, 
the  established  government. 

By  declaring  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  people,  Marius  i 
and  Grsar  had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their  country.  But 
OS  soon  as  the  senate  had  been  humbled  and  disarmed,  such 
an  assembly,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hundred  persons,  was  found 
a  much  more  tractable  and  useful  instrument  of  dominion,  it 
was  on  the  dignity  of  the  senate  that  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors founded  their  new  empire ;  and  tlicy  aflTected,  on  every 
asion,  to  adopt  the  language  and  principles  of  Patricians.  Id 
the  administration  of  their  own  powers,  they  frequently  con- 
aidted  the  great  national  council,  and  seemed  to  refer  to  its  dt-cision 
the  most  important  coucenis  of  peace  and  war.  Uome,  iLalyj 
and  the  internal  provinces  were  subject  to  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate.  With  regard  to  civil  objects,  it  was 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal ;  with  regard  to  criminal  matters,  a 
tribunal,  constituted  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  that  were  com- 
mitted by  men  in  any  public  station,  or  that  affected  the  peace 
«nd  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  The  exercise  of  the  judicial 
wcr  became  the  most  frequeut  and  serious  occupation  of  the 
nate  ;  and  the  important  causes  that  were  pleaded  before  them 
'orxled  a  last  refuge  to  tlie  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence.  As  a 
council  of  state,  and  as  a  court  of  justice,  the  senate  possessed 
very  considerable  prerogatives  ;  but  in  its  legislative  capacity,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  virtually  to  represent  the  people,  the 
rightJ  of  sovereignty  were  acknowledged  to  reside  in  that 
assembly.  Every  power  was  derived  from  their  authority,  every 
law  was  ratified  by  their  sanction.  Tlieir  regular  meetings  were 
held  OD   three  stated  days  In  every  month,  the  Calends,  the 

VQuotles  Majpstraluum  ComttHs  interesset,  tribuscam  candidatis  suis  circol- 
bat;  supplicabatquc  more  solcmni.  Forbat  ct  ipse  sufiraptim  in  tribubus,  at 
Dima  e  populo.     Suetonius  in  Atii^st.  c.  ^6. 

MTuni  priinuni  Coiiiilia  e  caiiipo  ad  patres  tnuulata  sunt.    Tacit.  Annal.  L  15. 
Thfword  prim um  seems  lo  allude  10  some  faini  and  unsuccessful  effr>ri«i   whirh 
war  made  lowirds  restoring  ibcm  to  the  people.     [One  formality  was  ;* 
4ie  popolur  Aiaexnbly — the  remumha/io  of  thec-lected  candidates.    Gibbc:. 
ence  inm  frimum  Is  hardly  tenable  :  but  he  is  right  in  so  far  that  AtiguMir 
prepand  the  way  for  the  cbanf^e  of  Tiberius.] 
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Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  debates  were  conducted  with  decent 
freedom ;  and  tl»e  emperors  themselves,  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  senators,  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals. 

To  resume,  in  a  few  words,  tlie  system  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, as  it  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  maintained  by  those 
princes  who  understood  their  own  hiterest  and  that  of  the 
people,  it  may  be  defined  an  absolute  nionarchy  disguised  by 
the  f<»rms  of  a  commonwealth.  The  masters  of  the  Roman  world 
surrounded  their  throne  with  darkness,  concealed  their  irresistible 
strength,  and  humbly  professed  themselves  the  accountable  ^t 
ministers  of  the  senate,  whose  supreme  decrees  they  dictated  and  ^M 
obcyed.25  ■ 

The  face  of  the  court  corresponded  with  the  forms  of  the 
administration.  The  empcrora,  if  we  except  those  tyrants  whose 
capricious  folly  violated  every  law  of  nature  and  decency,  dis- 
dained that  pomp  and  ceremony  which  mij^ht  offend  their 
countrymen,  but  could  add  nothing  to  their  real  power.  In 
all  the  offices  of  life,  they  affected  to  confound  themselves 
with  their  subjects,  and  nmintained  with  them  an  equal  inter- 
course of  visits  and  entertainments.  Their  habit,  their  palace, 
their  table,  were  suited  only  to  the  rank  of  an  opulent 
senator.  Their  family,  however  numerous  or  splendid,  was 
composed  entirely  of  their  domestic  slaves  and  freedraen.** 
Augustus  or  Trajan  would  have  blushed  at  employing  the 
meanest  of  the  Romans  in  those  menial  offices  which,  in  the 
household  and  bedchamber  of  a  limited  monarchj  are  so  eagerly 
solicited  by  the  proudest  nobles  of  Britain. 

The  deification  of  the  emperors*^  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  they  departed  from  their  accustomed  prudence  and 
modesty.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  were  the  first  inventors,  the 
successors  of  Alexander**  the  first  objects,  of  this  servile  and 

■Dion  Cassins  (1.  I'ii-  P-  703-714  fia-'B])  has  fjiwn  a  vrry  Icxae  and  putia] 
sketch  of  the  Impeiial  system.  To  illustrate  and  often  to  correct  him,  I  have 
mentioned  Tacitus,  examined  Suetonius,  and  consulted  the  following  modema : 
the  Ahh6  dft  la  BMlene  in  the  Mi^moirrs  dc  TAcaddmie  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn. 
mx.  jtxi.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvii.  Beaufort.  R<*publique  Romaine.  torn.  i.  p.  255-475. 
The  dissertations  of  Noodt  and  Gronoviiis.  de  Ugt  Rigia  :  printed  at  Leyden, 
in  the  year  1731.  Gravina  de  Imperio  Ronuuio.  p.  479-544  of  his  Opuscula. 
MafTci  Verona  Illustraia,  p.  i.  p.  245,  &c. 

••  A  weak  pnnce  will  always  be  governed  by  his  domestics.  The  power  of 
slaves  aftfi^vated  the  shante  of  (he  Romans ;  and  the  senate  paid  court  to  a 
Pallas  or  a  Narcissus.  There  is  a  chance  that  1  modem  favourite  may  be  a 
gentleman. 

■7  See  a  treatise  of  Van  Dale  de  Conaecratione  Principum.  It  would  be  easier 
for  me  to  copy,  than  it  has  been  to  verify,  the  quotations  of  that  learned  Dutch- 
man. 

*  [And  Alexander  himself.]  ^t 
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fiurpiuus  mode  of  adulation.  It  was  easily  transferred  from  tiie 
kings  to  the  governors  of  Asia ;  and  the  Roman  ma^istrat<rs 
very  frequently  were  adored  as  provincial  deities,  with  the 
pomp  of  altars  and  temples,  of  festivals  and  sacri6ces.  ^  It  was 
natural  that  the  emperors  should  not  refuse  what  the  proconsuls 
had  accepted  ;  and  the  divine  honours  which  both  the  one  and 
the  other  received  from  the  provinces  attested  rather  the 
despotism  than  the  servitude  of  Home.  But  the  conquerors 
soon  imitated  the  vanquished  nations  in  the  arts  of  flattery ; 
and  the  imperious  spirit  of  the  first  Ca;sar  too  easily  cousejited 
to  assume,  during  his  life  time,  a  place  among  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Rome.  The  milder  temper  of  his  successor  declined  so 
dangerous  an  ambition,  which  was  never  af\erH-ards  revived, 
except  by  the  madness  of  Caligula  and  Domition.  Augustus 
rmitted  indeed  some  of  the  provincial  cities  to  erect  temples 
his  honour,  on  condition  tliat  they  should  associate  the 
rship  of  Home  with  that  of  the  sovereign;  he  tolerated 
private  superstition,  of  which  he  might  be  the  object;^  but  he 
contented  himself  with  being  revered  by  the  senate  and  people 
in  his  human  charucter,  and  wisely  left  to  his  successor 
e  care  of  his  public  deification.  A  regular  custom  was  in- 
uced,  that,  on  the  decease  of  every  emperor  who  had 
ithcr  livetl  nor  died  like  a  tyrant,  the  senate  by  a  solemn 
decree  should  place  him  in  tlic  number  uf  the  gods :  and  the 
ceremonies  of  his  npotheosis  were  blended  with  those  of  his 
funeraL  This  legal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  injudicious  pro- 
lation,  so  abhorrent  to  our  stricter  principles,  was  received 
ith  a  very  faint  murmur^  by  the  easy  nature  of  Polytheism  ; 
but  it  was  received  as  an  institution,  not  of  religion,  but  of 
licy.  We  should  disgrace  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines  by 
mparing  them  with  tlie  vices  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter.  Even 
c  cliaracters  of  Casar  or  Augustus  were  far  superior  to  those 
the  popular  deities.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former 
live  in  an  enlightened  age^  and  their  actions  were  too  faith- 
fully recorded  to  admit  of  such  a  mixture  of  fable  and  mystery 
the   devotion   of  the    vulgar    requires.     As   soon   as   tlieir 
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»  Sec  a  dissertation  of  thrr  AbW  MongauU  in  ihe  first  i-oliinur  of  ihc  Acid-.my 
Inscriptions.  [For  ihe  whole  subject  see  ihe  admirable  article  of  Mr.  Pureer 
i^/oMfun/,  in  Ihenewedil.  of  Snutb's  Dictionary  or  Greek  and  Ronian  Antiquities.] 
*  Jtiraodx»iue  tuum  per  nomen  ponimus  aroj,  rays  Horace  to  the  emperor 
himself,  and  Horace  was  well  acquAlntrd  with  the  court  of  Auf^stus. 

»iSe«  Cicoo  in  Philippic,  i.  6.    Julian  in  Cn?s.iribu5,  Inqiw  DcAm  tcnipUs 
l^lil  Roma  per  umbras,  is  the  indignant  cxpf^sion  of  Lucnn  ;  bat  it  is  a 
itnouc  rather  than  a  devout  indignaiioa. 
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divinity  was  established  by  law,  it  sunk  iuto  oblivion,  without 
contributing  either  to  their  own  f'ftme  or  to  tlio  di;^ity  of 
succeeding  princes. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  government,  we  have 
frequently  mentioned  the  artful  founder,  under  his  well-known 
title  of  Augustus,  which  was  not  however  conferred  ujion  him 
till  the  edifice  was  almost  completed.  The  obscure  name  of 
Octavianus  he  derived  from  a  mean  family  in  the  little  town  of 
Aricia.  It  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  proscriptions  ; 
and  he  was  desirous,  had  it  been  possible,  to  erase  all  memory 
of  his  fonner  life.  'I'he  illustrious  surname  of  C«pKar  he  had 
assumed,  as  the  adopted  son  of  the  dictator ;  but  he  had  too 
much  good  sense  either  to  hope  to  be  confounded,  or  to  wish  to 
be  compared,  with  that  extraordinarj'  man.  It  was  prujKised 
in  the  senate  to  dignify  their  minister  with  a  new  appel- 
lation; and  after  a  very  serious  discussion,  that  of  Augustus 
was  chosen,  among  several  olliers,  as  being  the  most  expressive 
of  the  character  of  peace  and  sanctitj'  which  he  uniformly 
aflectc'd,^^  Au^uxhts  was  therefore  a  personal,  Ctrsar  a  family 
distinction.  The  former  should  naturally  have  expired  with  the 
prince  on  whom  it  was  bi^stowed ;  and  however  the  latter  was 
difiuscd  by  mioption  and  female  aUiauce,  N'ero  was  the  last 
prince  who  could  allege  any  hereditary  claim  to  the  honours  of 
the  Juhan  line.  But,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  practice  of 
a  century  had  inseparably  connected  those  appellations  with  the 
Imperial  di^iity,  and  they  have  been  preser\-cd  by  a  long  sue-  ^J 
cession  of  emperorSj — Romans,  Greeks,  Franks,  and  Germans,^  ^H 
from  the  fall  of  the  republic  to  the  present  time.  A  distinction  ^^ 
was,  however,  soon  Introduced.  The  sacred  title  of  Augustus 
was  always  reserved  for  the  monarch,  whilst  the  name  of  Cscsar 
was  more  freely  communicated  to  his  relations;  and,  from  the  I 
reign  of  Hadrian  at  least,  was  appropriated  to  the  second 
pereon  in  the  state,  who  was  considered  as  the  presuinptive  heir 
of  the  empire.  i 

okumeurud  The  tender  respect  of  Augustus  for  a  ^e  constitution  which 
Kj^utau  he  had  destroyed  can  only  be  explained  by  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  tlie  character  of  that  subtle  tyrant.  A  cool  head, 
an  unfeeling  heart,  and  a  cowardly  disposition,  prompted  him 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  to  assume  the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  which 
he  never  afterwards  laid  aside.     With  tlie  same  hand,  and  pro-i 

'*Dlon  Cassius,  1.  liil.  p,  710   fi6]  with  the  curious  Annutations  of  Rcimnr. 
TAucitsiMj.  rendered  in  Greek  by  :Ltp^ni%,  coai  a  certain  religious  hato  over  the 
I  at  the  emperor,  cp.  Dion  loc.  ci^.] 
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bably  with  the  same  temper,  he  signed  the  proscription  of 
Cicero  and  the  pardon  of  Cinna«  His  virtues,  and  even  his 
vices,  were  artificial  ;  and  according  to  the  various  dictates  of 
his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  enemy,  and  at  last  the  father,  of 
the  Roman  world.**  When  he  framed  the  artful  system  of  the 
Imperial  authority,  his  moderation  was  inspired  by  his  fears. 
He  wished  to  deceive  the  people  by  an  image  of  civil  liberty, 
and  the  annies  by  an  image  of  civil  government. 

1.  The  death  of  Cipsar  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  He  hac1ia««*of 
lavished  wealth  and  honours  on  his  adherents ;  but  the  most  u*  pMpu 
favoured  friends  of  his  uncle  were  in  the  number  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  fiduUty  of  the  legions  might  defend  his  authority 
■gainst  open  rebellion,  but  their  vigilance  could  not  secure  his 
person  from  the  dagger  of  a  determined  republican  ;  and  the 
Romans,  who  revered  the  memory  of  Brutus,**  would  applaud  the 
imitation  of  his  virtue.  Ctt'sar  had  provoked  his  fate  as  much 
by  the  ostent/ition  of  his  power  as  by  his  power  itself  The 
consul  or  the  tribune  might  have  reigned  in  peace.  The  title 
of  king  had  armed  the  Romans  against  his  life.  Augustus  was 
sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by  names ;  nor  was  he  de- 
ceived in  his  expectation  that  tlie  senate  and  people  would  sub- 
mit to  slavery,  provided  they  were  respectfully  assured  that  they 
still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom.  A  feeble  senate  and  ener- 
vated petiple  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  pleasing  illusion,  as 
long  us  it  was  supported  by  the  virtue,  or  by  even  the  prudence, 
of  the  successors  of  Augustus.  It  was  a  motive  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Dot  a  principle  of  liberty,  that  animated  the  conspirators 
against  Caligula,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  They  attacked  tlie  per- 
son of  the  tyrant,  without  aiming  their  blow  at  the  authority  of 
the  emperor. 

There  appears,  indeed,  one  memorable  occasion,  in  which  theAtunptoi 
senate,    a^er   seventy   years   of  patience,   made   an    ineffectual  ■fMTuw 
attempt  to  reassume  its  long-forgotten  rights.     When  the  tlirone Siigito 
was   vacant   by  tiie  murder  of  Caligula,  the  consuls  convoked 
that  assembly  in  the  Capitol,  condemned  the  memory  of  the 
Caesars,  gave    tlie  watchword  liherlif  to  the   few   cohorts   who 


**  As  Octavtajiui  advanced  to  the  banqurt  of  the  Caesars,  bis  colour  changed 
like  that  of  the  chameleon  i  pale  at  6rst,  then  red,  afterwards  black,  he  at  last 
msmnted  the  mild  livery  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  (Caesars,  p.  309).  This  image, 
emplD/ed  by  Julian  in  his  ingenious  fiction,  is  just  and  elegant ;  but,  when  he  con> 
siden  this  ch^tiij^re  of  character  as  real,  and  ascribes  it  10  uie  power  of  philosophy, 
he  does  too  much  honour  tu  philusophy  and  to  Octavianus, 

*•  Two  r^ntunes  after  the  estaljlishmrnl  of  monarchy,  the  emperor  Marcus 
AttCOainus  recommends  the  cbaracier  of  Brutus  as  a  perfect  model  of  Roman  virtue. 
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faintly  adhered  to  their  standard,  and  during  eight  and  fort^ 
hours,  acted  as  the  independent  chiefs  «jf  a  free  commonweal th. 
But  while  tliey  deliberated,  the  prsetorian  guards  had  resolved. 
Tlie  stupid  Claudius,  brother  of  Germaiiicus,  was  already  in  their 
camp,  invested  with  the  Imperial  purptc,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port his  election  by  arms.  The  dream  of  liberty  was  at  an  end  ; 
and  the  senate  awoke  to  alt  the  horrors  of  inevitable  ser>-itude. 
Deserted  by  the  people,  and  threatened  by  a  military  force,  that 
feeble  assembly  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  pne- 
torians,  and  to  embrace  the  benefit  of  an  amnest}',  which 
Claudius  had  the  prudence  to  offer,  and  the  generosity  to  oIk. 
serve.^  I 

II.  The  insolence  of  the  armies  inspired  Augustus  with  feais 
of  a  still  more  alarming  nature.  The  despair  of  the  citizens 
could  only  attempt  what  the  power  of  the  soldiers  was,  at  any 
time,  able  to  execute.  How  precarious  was  his  own  authority 
over  men  whom  he  had  taught  to  violate  every  social  duty  !  He 
had  heard  their  seditious  clangours  ;  he  dreaded  their  calmer 
moments  uf  reflection.  One  revolution  had  been  purchased  by 
immense  rewards ;  but  a  second  revolution  might  double  those 
rewards.  The  troops  professed  the  fondest  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Caesar ;  but  the  attachments  of  the  multitude  ore 
capricious  and  inconstant.  Augustus  summoned  to  his  aid 
whatever  remained  in  those  fierce  minds  of  Roman  prejudices  ; 
enforced  the  rigour  of  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  law ;  and, 
interposing  the  majesty  of  the  senate  between  the  emperor  and 
the  army,  boldly  claimed  their  allegiance  as  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  republic-^ 

During  a  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  from 
the  esbiblishment  of  this  artful  system  to  the  death  of  Com- 
modus,  the  dangers  inherent  to  a  military  government  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  suspended.  The  soldiers  were  seldom  roused  to 
that  fatal  sense  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
the  civil  authority,  which  was,  before  and  afterwards,  protluctive 
of  such  dreadful  calamities.  Caligula  and  Domitian  were  assas* 
sinated  in  tlieir  palace  by  their  own  domestics :  ^  the  convul 


» It  is  much  to  be  r^reiled  that  wc  have  lost  the  part  of  Tacitus  which  trea 
of  that  transaction.     We  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  the  popular  nunouzs 
of  Josephus,  and  the  imperfect  hinl«  of  Dion  and  Suetonius. 

M  Augustus  restored  the  ancient  severity  of  discipline.  After  the  civil  wars, 
he  dropped  the  endearing;  name  of  Fellow-Soldiers,  and  called  them  only  Soldiers 
(SuetoQ.  in  Augnst.  c.  25).  Sec  the  use  Tiberius  made  of  tbe  senate  in  (be 
mutiny  of  the  Ponnonian  Urgions  (Tacit  Anna),  i.  {a$]). 

■7  (Caligula  was  slain  by  ofhcers  of  the  prtetormn  guards.] 
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sions  which  agitated  Rome  on  the  death  of  the  former  were 
confined  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  But  Nero  involved  the  whole 
empire  in  his  ruin.  In  the  space  of  eighteen  months  four 
princes  perished  by  the  sword ;  and  tiie  Roman  world  was 
shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  contending  armies.  Excepting  only 
this  short,  though  violent,  eruption  of  military  litence,  the  two 
centuries  from  Augustus  to  Commodus  passed  nway,  unstained 
with  civil  blood,  and  undisturbed  by  revolutions.  The  uniperor 
was  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  ike  consent  uj  the 
soldiers.^  The  legions  respected  their  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  it 
requires  a  minute  inspection  of  the  Roman  annals  to  discover 
three  inconsiderable  rebellions,  which  were  all  suppressed  in  a 
few  months,  and  without  even  the  hazartl  uf  a  battle.^^' 

In  elective  monarchies,  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  is  a  moment  OMtnuura or 
big  with  danger  and  mischief.  The  Roman  emperors,  desirous 
to  spare  the  legions  that  interval  of  suspense,  and  the  temptation 
of  an  irregular  choice,  invested  their  designed  successor  witli  so 
large  a  share  o{  present  power,  as  should  enable  him,  after  their 
decease,  to  assume  the  remainder  without  suffering  the  empire 
to  perceive  the  change  of  masters.  Thus  Augustus,  after  all  hiswi»rtB 
fairer  prospects  had  been  snatched  from  him  by  untimely  deaths, 
rested  his  last  hopes  on  Tiberius,  obttiined  for  his  adopted  son 
the  censorijil  and  tribunitian  powers,  and  dictated  a  law,  by 
which  the  future  prince  was  invested  with  an  authority  equal  to 
his  own  over  the  provinces  and  the  armieb.^^  I'hus  Vespasian 
subdued  the  generous  mind  of  his  eldest  son.  Tilus  was  adored  oriuu 
by  the  eastern  legions,  which,  under  his  command,  had  recently 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Judca.  His  power  was  dreaded,  and, 
as  his  virtues  were  clouded  by  the  intemperance  of  youth,  his 
designs  were  suspected.  Instead  of  listening  to  such  unworthy 
suspicious,  the  prudent  monarch  associated  Titus  to  the  full 
powers  of  tlie  Imperial  dignity ;  and  the  grateful  son  ever 
approved  himself  the  humble  and  faithful  minister  of  so  indulgent 
a  fethcr.*! 


*  These  words  seem  to  havt  been  the  constitutional  langiinge.  See  Tacit. 
Annal   viii.  4. 

)*The  first  was  Camillus  Scribonianus,  who  took  up  arms  in  Dalmatia  against 
Claudius,  and  was  dcseileU  by  his  own  iroops  In  five  days  ;  the  «?cond,  L. 
Antonius,  in  Germany,  %rfao  rebdled  against  Doniilian  ;  and  the  tliirO,  Avidius 
Cassius,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  iwo  last  reigned  hut  a  few  months 
and  wrrc  cut  cfT  by  their  own  adherents.  We  majr  observe,  that  both  Camilla 
and  Cassius  coloured  their  ambition  with  the  design  of  restoring  the  republic 
a  task,  !!>aid  Cassius,  peculiarly  reserved  for  his  nnme  and  family. 

*•  Vellcius  Palercutus,  l.il  c.  lai.     Sucton.  in  Tibcf.  c.  zo. 

usuelon.  in  Tit.  c  6.     Plin.  in  Prsefat.  (list.  Natur. 
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The  good  sense  of  Vespasian  engaged  him  indeed  to  embrace 
every  measure  that  might  confirm  his  recent  and  precarious 
elevation.  The  military  oath,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  troops,  had 
been  consecrated,  by  the  habits  of  an  hundred  years,  to 
name  and  Cimily  of  the  Ctesars ;  and,  although  that  family 
been  continued  only  by  the  fictitious  rite  of  adoption,  the  Rom 
still  revered,  in  tlie  person  of  Nero,  the  grandson  of  Germanic 
and  the  lineal  successor  of  Augustus.  It  was  not  without  re- 
luctance and  remorse  that  the  prsetorian  guards  had  been  per- 
suaded to  alMindon  the  cause  of  the  tyrant.*^  The  rapid  do 
fall  of  Galbn,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  taught  the  armies  to  consi 
the  emperors  as  the  creatures  of  their  will,  and  the  instruments 
of  their  licence.  The  birth  of  Vespasian  was  mean;  his  grand- 
father had  been  a  private  soldier,  his  father  a  petty  officer  of  the 
revenue,^^  his  own  merit  had  raised  him.  in  an  advanced  age,  to 
the  empire ;  but  his  merit  was  rather  useful  than  shining,  and 
his  virtues  were  disgraced  by  a  strict  and  even  sordid  parsimony. 
Such  .1  prince  consulted  his  true  interest  by  the  association  of  a 
son  whose  more  splendid  and  amiable  character  might  turn  the 
public  attention  from  the  obscure  origin  to  the  future  glories  of 
the  Flavian  house.  Under  the  mild  administration  of  Titus,  the 
Roman  world  enjoyed  a  transient  felicity,  and  his  beloved 
memory  ser\'ed  to  protect,  above  fifteen  years,  the  vices  of  his 
brother  Doinitian. 

Ncrva  had  scarcely  accepted  the  purple  from  the  assassins  of 
^^eiict  Domitian  before  he  discovered  that  his  feeble  age  was  imable  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  public  disorders  which  had  multiplied  under 
the  long  tyranny  of  his  predecessor.  His  mild  disposition  was 
respected  by  the  good  ;  but  the  degenerate  Romans  required  a 
more  vigorous  character,  whose  justice  sliould  strike  terror  into 
the  guilty.  TImugh  he  had  several  relations,  he  fixed  his  choice 
on  a  stranger.  He  adopted  Tr.ijan,  then  about  forty  years 
age,  and  who  commanded  a  jwuerful  array  in  the  Lo 
Gemmny  ;  and  immediately,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  decl; 
him  his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  empire.**  It  i^  sincerely 
to  he  lamented,  that,  whilst  we  are  fatigued  with  the  disgustful 
i-elation  of  Nero's  crimes  and  follies,  we  are  reduced  to  collect 
the  actions  of  Trajan  from  the  glimmerings  of  an  abridgment. 


loice 
are^^ 


^This  idea  is  frequenUy  and  strongly  incutcited  bv  Tncitus.    See  Hist.  t.  5. 
il  76- 

'■The  emperor  Vespnsian,  with  bis  usual  good  sense,  laughed  at  the  Genmlo- 

gbti,  who  detluced  hts  foniily  from  Flavius,  the  founder  of  Reate  (his  native 

coan(ry),  and  one  of  Uie  companions  of  llcrciilea.    Sueion.  in  Vnpastao.  i.  13, 

-  **  Dio.  1.  Ixviii.  p.  1I3I  [3}.     Phn.  Seciind.  in  Pane(fyric.     [7] 
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the  doubtful  li^j^ht  of  a  panegyric.  There  remains,  however,  one 
pjineg jric  far  removed  beyond  the  suspicion  of  flattery.  Above 
two  liuiidred  and  fifty  years  after  tiie  dentil  of  Trajan,  the  senatCi 
in  pouring  out  the  customary  acclamations  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  emperor,  wished  that  he  lai^ht  sur})ass  the  felicity  of 
Augustus,  and  the  virtue  of  Trajan.*^ 

We  may  readily  believe  that  the  father  of  his  couutn'  hesitated 
whether  he  ought  to  intrust  the  various  and  doubtful  character 
of  his  kinsman  Hadrian  with  sovereign  power.  In  his  last 
moments,  the  arts  of  the  empress  Plotiiia  either  fixed  the 
irresolution  of  Trajan^  or  boldly  supposed  a  fictitious  adoption,** 
the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  safely  disputed  ;  and  Hadrian 
was  peaceably  acknowledged  as  his  lawful  successor.  Under 
his  rci^n,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  empire  flourished 
^isi  peace  and  prosperity.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  reft»rmed  the 
'laws,  asserted  military'  discipline,  and  visited  all  his  provinces  in 
person.  His  vast  and  active  genius  was  equally  suited  to  the 
most  enlarged  views  and  the  minute  details  of  civil  policy.  Rut 
the  ruling  passions  of  his  soul  were  curiosity  and  vanity.  As 
they  prevailed,  and  as  thej'  were  attracted  by  different  objects, 
Hadrian  was,  by  turns,  an  excellent  prince,  a  ridiculous  sophist, 
and  a  jealous  tyrant.  The  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  deserved 
ipraise  for  its  equit}'  and  moderation.  Yet,  iu  tlic  first  days  of  his 
reign,  he  put  to  death  four  consular  senators,  his  personal 
enemies,  and  men  who  had  been  judged  worthy  of  empire  ;  and 
the  tediousness  of  a  |x*iinful  illness  rendered  him,  at  last,  peevish 
and  cruel.  The  senate  doubted  whether  they  should  pronounce 
him  a  god  or  a  tynmt ;  and  the  honours  decreed  to  his  memory 
men  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the  pious  Antoninus.*^ 

Tile  caprice  of  Hadrian  influenced  his  choice  of  a  successor. 
After  revolving  in  his  mind  sevend  men  of  distinguished  merit, 
whom  he  esteemed  and  hated,  he  adopted  JEVms  Verus,  a  gay 
and  voluptuous  nobleman,  recommended  by  uncommon  beauty 
to  the  lover  of  Antinous.*^     But  wliilst  Hadrian  was  delighting 

<*  Felicior  Augusto,  MELIOR  Trajano.    Eutrop.  viii.  5. 

*  Dion  (I.  UiK.  p.  1349  [i))  aflirms  the  wbalc  lo  have  been  a  fiction,  on  the 
authority  of  his  father,  who  being  governor  of  the  province  where  Trajan  died, 
^^  ^''^'7  K**^  opportitiiities  oi  aiitiug  this  my^ilerious  transaction.  Yet  Dodwell 
[PrKlecl,  Caradea.  xvii.)  has  m.iintained,  that  Hadrian  was  called  to  the  certain 

of  the  empire  during  the  life-time  of  Trajan. 

*  DkMi,  L  \xx.  p.  II7I  [1].    Aurcl.  Victor  [ij]. 
**  The  deificaiiun  of  Antmoiis,  his  meflaU,  Ktatules.  temples,  city,  oracles,  and 

coiutrllatiijn,  are  well  known,  .ind  still  diiihunour  the  memory  of  Hadrian.  Yet 
we  may  rem;irk,  that  of  the  first  fifteen  emperors  CUudiiis  was  the  only  ont^  whose 
UMc  in  love  was  entirely  correct.  For  the  honours  of  Anlioous,  sceSpaoheun. 
Coram entairrs  sur  les  Caesars  dc  Julicn.  p.  Bo, 
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of  tlie 
donative, 
■a  ontimely 
the  boy  to 
acknted  fay  Pius;  and, 
iomled  vita  an  e^iul  share  of 
the  BHBy  Tieca  ot  Uui  yosnger  Verus, 
doti&l  iwcfcaee&r  faiiariieroollcague, 
vbom  be  wHliocljr  abaBdoDed  tbe  radcr  cans  of  empire. 
The  phJoaopfafe  cw|m.iii>  itiMiMtiTril  kis  feOieSy  lamented  liis 
early  dcaUi,  and  caat  a  decent  rtak  over  fait  nciaory. 

As  fooD  m  Hadhan's  pmmitm  was  either  |;ratified  or  dis- 
ajipoiot«tl,  be  retolred  to  dcserrc  tbe  thanks  of  posterity  by 
pjactpy  the  nost  exalted  merit  oo  liie  Bnman  tbtooe.  His  dis- 
cyc  easily  diseorerad  a  seiiaiar  aboot  fifty  years  of  age, 
in  all  the  oficca  of  life;  and  a  yoath  of  about  seventeen, 
^wbose  riper  yean  opened  the  iair  prospect  of  every  virtue  :  the 
elder  of  these  was  declared  the  scs&  and  sncceasor  of  Hadrian,  on 
ouEiditkm^  hovcver,  that  be  hinacif  ifaoold  imnediately  wlopt 
theyoonger.  TbetwoADtoiuDcs(fiDritlsoftbemthat wearenow 
vpeakin^^j  go%'cmcd  the  Roman  world  forty-two  veajs  with  the 
»atnc  tnvariahlc  spirit  of  wisdom  and  virtue  Althoo^h  Pius 
had  two  »ori*,  ^  he  preferred  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interest 
of  his  fiuniiy,  gave  hts  daughter  Faustina  in  maniage  to  young 
Marcus,  ohtained  ^om  the  senate  the  tiibunitian  and  proconsular 
powers,  am],  with  a  noble  disdain,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  jealousy, 
aMociatcd  liim  to  atl  the  lalrours  of  government.  Marcus,  on  the 
other  liand,  revered  tlie  character  of  his  benefactor,  loved  him 
as  A  parent,  obeyed  him  as  his  sovereign,  "  and,  after  he  was  no 
more,  rcguUteJ  his  own  administration  by  the  example  and 
DiJuimft  of  hiH  predecessor.  Their  united  reigns  are  possibly  tlie 
only  ncrioii  of  history  in  which  the  happiness  of  a  great  people 
was  the  <«oIe  object  of  government. 

Titus  Antoninus  Pius  had  been  justly  denominated  a  second 
Ntiiiia.     Tlic  same  love  of  religion,  justice,  and  peace,  was  the 
iguishing  chamcteristic  of  Ixjth  princes.     But  the  situation 
latter  opened  a  much  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  those 

I.  p.  13  (it.  i].     Aurelius  Victor  in  Epitom.  [9]. 
hplp  tjl  mrrlals  and  mscriplions,  we  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
M-  icmory  o(  Pitu.     [But  s«  Hist.  Aug.  iii.  i.  7.     We 
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years  of  Bas's  rei^,  Mannis  was  ODly  two  nights 
diflfercoi  tiroes.  Hist.  Auj^L  p.  35. 
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virtues.  Numa  could  only  prevent  a  few  neighbouring  villages 
from  plundering  each  other's  harvests.  Antoninus  diffused 
order  and  tranquillity  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth.  His 
reign  is  marked  by  Uie  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  . 
[Ibaterials  for  history  ;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  the  I 
register  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind.  In 
private  life  he  was  on  amiable  as  well  as  a  good  man.  The 
, native  simplicity  of  his  virtue  was  a  stranger  to  vanity  or  affec- 
Ftation.  He  enjoyed  with  moderation  the  conveniences  of  his 
fortune,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society ;  ^  and  the  bene- 
volence of  his  soul  displayed  itself  in  a  cheerful  serenity  of 
temper. 

The  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  was  of  a  severer  ot 
kd  more  laborious  kind,  ^^  It  was  the  well-earned  harvest  of 
[many  a  learned  conference,  of  many  a  patient  lecture,  and  many 
midnight  lucubration.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  em- 
traced  tiie  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics,  which  taught  him  to 
submit  his  Ixxly  to  his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason  ;  to  con- 
sider virtue  as  the  only  good,  vice  rs  the  only  evil,  all  things 
exteniJil  as  things  indifferent.**  His  Meditations,  composed  in 
the  tumult  of  a  camp,  are  still  extant ;  and  he  even  condescended 
to  give  lessons  on  philosophy,  in  a  more  public  manner  than  was 
perhaps  consistent  with  the  modesty  of  a  sage  or  the  dignity 
of  an  emperor.  **  But  his  life  was  the  noblest  commentary  on 
the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  was  severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to 
the  imperfection  of  others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  man- 
kind. He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who  excited  a  rebellion 
in  Syria,  had  disappointed  him,  by  a  voluntary  death,  of  the 

He  was  fond  of  the  tbentre  and  not  insensible  to  the  choLnns  of  the  fair  sex. 
Ifircus  Antoninus.  I,   16.     Hist.  August,  p.   30.  at  [iii.   8  and   11].     Julian   in 

**Tbc  enemies  of  Marcus  charged  him  with  hypocrisy  and  with  a  want  of  that 
simplicity  which  diBtinguisheil   Pius  and  even  VVrus  (Hist   Aug.  p.  34    [iii.  29]). 
This  suspicion,  unjust  as  it  was,  may  serve  to  account  for  the  superior  applause 
stewed  upon  personal  qmUilicaliuns,  in  preference  to  the  social  virtues.     Even 
larcoB  Antoninus  has  tw-cn  called  a  hypocrite;  but  the  wilricsT  scepticism  nevurr 
i&inuated  that  Carsar  might  possibly  be  a  coward,  or  Tully  a  fool.     Wit  and  val- 
aie  quaUfications  more  easily  ascertained  than  humanity  or  the  love  of  Jus- 
Tacitus   has  chamctenzrd,  in  a  few  words,  the  principles  of  the  Portico: 
Doctorrs  sapiL»ntise  sccnuis  est,  qui  sola  boi»a  quje  honesta,  mjtta  tantum  quse 
tttrpta :  potentiant,  nobilitatem,   caeteraque  extra  aninium,    neque  bonis  nequc 
maJis adnoiserant.    Tacil.  Hist.  iv.  5. 

"  Before  he  went  on  the  second  expedition  against  the  Germans,  be  read 
res  of  philosophy  to  the  Roman  people,  during  ihrcc  days.  He  bnd  already 
tbe  9sme  in  the  cities  of  Gieece  and  Asia.    Hist.  August,  p.  41.  in  Cas.\to, 
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pleasure  of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend  ;  and  he  justi6ecl 
the  sincerity  of  that  sentiment,  by  moderating  tlie  zeal  of  the 
senate  against  the  adherents  of  the  traitor.**  War  he  detested, 
as  the  disgrace  and  calamity  of  human  nature ;  but  when  the 
necessity  of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him  to  t^ike  up  arms,  he 
readily  exposed  his  person  to  eight  winter  campaigns  on  the 
frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity  of  wliich  was  at  last 
fatal  to  the  weakness  of  his  constitution.  His  memory  was 
revered  by  a  grateful  posterity,  and  above  a  century  after  his 
death  many  persons  preserved  the  image  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
among  those  of  their  household  gods.  *' 

If  a  man  were  called  to  6x  the  jwriod  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most 
happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that 
which  elapsed  irom  tlie  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of 
Coniraodus,  The  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
governed  by  absolute  power,  under  the  guidance  of  vir- 
tue and  wisdom.  The  armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  but 
gentle  hand  of  four  successive  emperors,  wliose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  Tlie  forms  of  the 
civil  administration  w^cre  CRrefuUy  preser\'ed  by  Ncr\a,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of 
liberty,  and  were  pleased  with  considering  theuiselvcs  as  the  ac- 
countable ministers  of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the  honour 
of  restoring  tlie  republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days  been 
capable  of  enjoying  a  rational  freedom. 

The  labours  of  these  monarchs  were  over-paid  by  the  immense 
reward  that  inseparably  waited  on  their  success;  by  the  honest 
pride  of  virtue,  and  liy  the  exquisite  delight  of  beholding  the 
general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the  authors.  A  just  but 
melancholy  reflection  embittered,  however,  the  noblest  of  human 
enjojTnents.  They  must  often  have  recollected  the  instability 
of  a  happiness  which  depended  on  the  character  of  a  single  man. 
The  fatal  moment  was  perhaps  approaching,  when  gome  licentious 
youth,  or  some  jealous  tyrant,  would  abuse,  to  the  destruction, 
that  absolute  power  which  they  ha<!  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
their  people.  The  ideal  restraints  of  t!ie  senate  and  the  laws 
might  serve  to  display  the  virtues,  but  could  never  correct  the 
vices,  of  the  emperor.  The  lailit.iry  force  was  a  blind  and  irre- 
sistible instrument  of  oppression  ;  and  the  corruption  of  Roman 
maimers  would  always  supply  Hatterers  eager  to  applaud,  and 

'■Dio.  L  Ixxi.  p.  J 190  ["33],     Hiji.  August,  in  Avid.  Cassio  [8]. 
^Hist.  AuRusL  in  Marc,  Antorin.  c.  18. 
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ministers  prepared  to  serve,  the  fear  or  the  avarice,  the  lust  or 
the  cruelty,  of  their  masters. 

These  gloomy  apprehensions  hnd  been  alreatly  justified  by 
the  experience  of  the  Romans.  The  annals  of  the  emperors  omrii^ 
exhibit  a  strong  and  various  picture  of  human  nature,  which  we  DoWtua 
should  vainly  seek  among  the  mixed  and  doubtful  characters  of 
modem  history.  In  the  conduct  of  those  monarcbs  we  may 
trace  the  utmost  lines  of  vice  and  virtue ;  the  most  exalted  per- 
fection and  the  meanest  degeneracy  of  our  own  species.  The 
^Iden  age  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  had  been  preceded  by 
.an  age  of  iron.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  un- 
vorthy  successors  of  Augustus.  Their  unparalleled  vices,  and 
the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted,  have  saved 
them  from  oblivion.  The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious 
Caligula,  the  stupid  Claudius,  the  profligate  and  cruel  Nero,  the 
beastly  Vitellius,^  and  the  timid  inhuman  Pomitian,  are  con- 
demned to  everlasting  iufaray.  During  fourscore  years  (ex- 
cepting only  the  short  and  doubtful  respite  of  Vespasian's 
Tcign),''*  Rome  groaned  beneath  an  unremitting  tyranny,  which 
exterminated  the  ancient  families  of  the  republic,  and  was 
fatal  to  almost  every  virtue  and  everj*  talent  that  arose  in  that 
unhappy  period. 

Under  the  reign  of  these  monsters*^  the  slavery  of  the  Romans  PM«iur 
was  accompanied    with    two   peculiar   circumstances,    the    oneuJTa&uM 
occasioned  by  their  former  liberty,  the  other  by  their  extensive*"***"*** 
conquests,  which  rendered  their  condition  more  wretched  than 
that   of  the  victims  of  tyranny   in   any   other  age   or  country. 
From  these  causes  were  derivetl,    I,  The  exquisite  sensibility  of 
the  sufferers ;   and  2.    The  impossibility  of  escaping  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor. 

L  When  Persia  was  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Sefi,  a; 
race  of  princes  whose  wanton  cruelty  often  stained  their  divan,  arii*t»u 
their  table,  and  their  bed  with  the  blood  of  their  favourites, 
there  is  a  saying  recorded  of  a  young  nobleman.  That  he  never 

^  \ntellius  coruumed  in  mere  eating  al  least  six  millions  of  our  moncjr,  in 
•boat  seven  months.  It  is  not  e.isy  to  eiq^ress  his  \ices  with  dignity,  or  c\'en 
decency.  Tacitus  fairly  calls  him  a  hog:  but  it  is  by  substituting  for  a  coarse 
word  a  very  fine  image.  "At  Vitcllius,  umbmciilis  hortorum  nbdilus,  ul  i^ava 
animalia.  quibus  si  ciburu  suggeras  jacent  lurpcnii^uc,  prstletita,  instantia,  futura, 
van  oblivione  dimiserai,  Atquc  ilium  nemorc  Aricino  draidem  et  marccntcnn,"  Ac 
Tacit.  Hist.  iii.  36.  ii.  95.  Sueton.  in  ViicU.  c.  13.  Dlo.  Cassius,  1.  Uv.  p.  1063  [3]. 

'^v  The  execution  of  Hdvidius  Priscua  and  of  the  virtuous  Eponina  disgraced 
the  men  of  Vespasian. 

*)  [But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture,  which  may  be  seen  by  studying 
Momimen's  volume  on  the  provinces]. 
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departed  from  the  sult&n's  presence  without  satisfying  himself 
whether  his  head  was  still  on  his  shoulders.  The  experience 
every  day  might  almost  justify  the  scepticism  of  Rustan.*^  Yet 
the  fatal  sword,  suspended  ahove  him  by  a  single  thread,  seems 
not  to  have  disturbed  the  slumbers,  or  interrupted  the  tran- 
quillity, of  the  Persian.  The  monarch's  frown,  he  well  knew, 
could  level  him  with  the  dust ;  but  the  stroke  of  lightning  or 
apoplexy  might  be  equally  fatal ;  and  it  was  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  forget  the  inevitable  calamities  of  human  life  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fleeting  hour.  He  was  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  the  king's  slave ;  had^  perhaps,  been  purchased  from 
obscure  parents,  in  a  country  which  he  had  never  known  ;  and 
was  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
seraglio.*^  His  name^  his  wealth,  his  honours,  were  the  gift  of 
a  master,  who  might,  without  injusticci  resume  what  he  ha<l 
bestowed.  Rustan's  knowledge,  if  he  possessed  any,  could  only 
serve  to  confirm  his  habits  by  prejudices.  His  language  afforded 
not  words  for  any  form  of  government,  except  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  history  of  the  East  informed  him  that  such  had 
ever  been  the  condition  of  mankind.^  The  Koran,  and  the 
interpreters  of  that  divine  hook,  inrulcnted  to  him  that  the 
sultan  was  the  descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven  ;  that  patience  was  the  first  virtue  of  a  Mussulman,  and 
unlimited  obedience  the  great  duty  of  a  subject. 

The  minds  of  the  Romans  were  very  differently  prepared  for 
slavery.  Oppressed  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  corruption 
and  of  militai^  violence,  they  for  a  long  while  preserved  the  sen- 
timents, or  at  least  the  ideas,  of  their  freebom  ancestors.  The 
education  of  Helvidius  and  Thrasca,  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Cato  and  Cicero.  From  Grecian  philosoph 
they  had  imbibed  the  justest  and  most  liberal  notions  of  the  dignity 
of  human  natiire  and  the  origin  of  civil  society.  The  history  of 
their  own  country  had  taught  them  to  revere  a  free,  a  virtuous, 
and  K  victorious  commonwealth  ;  to  abhor  the  successful  crimes 
ofCssarand  Aufjustus  ;  and  inwardly  to  despise  those  t3Tants 
whom  they  adored  with  the  most  abject  flattery.  As  magistrates 
and  senators,  they  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  which 

I  Voyage  de  Chardin  en  Persr.  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

''The  practice  of  raising  slaves  to  the  great  oESces  of  state  is  still  more 
comraon  amons:  the  Turks  than  among  the  Persians.  The  miserable  coantrics 
of  Georgia  .and  Clrcassia  supply  mlera  (o  the  grcat<?5t  part  of  the  Kasi. 

*>  Chardin  says  that  European  travellers  have  difl^scd  among  the  Persians 
some  ideas  of  the  freedom  and  rmldness  of  our  goveraments.  Tbey  have  done 
them  1  very  ill  office. 
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had  ocMe  dictated  laws  to  the  earthy  whose  name  gave  still  a 
sanction  to  the  acts  of  the  monarch,  and  whose  authority  was  so 
often  prostituted  to  tlie  vilest  purposes  of  tyranny.  Tiberius, 
and  those  emperors  who  adopted  Ms  maxims^  attempted  to  dis- 
guise their  murders  by  tlie  formalities  of  justice,  and  perhaps 
enjoyed  a  secret  pleasure  in  rendering  the  senate  their  accomplice 
OS  well  as  their  victim.  By  this  assembly  the  last  of  the  Uomans 
were  comle»mied  for  imagin.'irt'  crimes  an(i  real  virtues.  Their 
infamous  accusers  assumed  the  language  of  independent  patriots^ 
who  arraigned  a  dangerous  citizen  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
country  ;  and  the  public  service  was  rewarded  by  riches  and 
honours.**  The  servile  judges  professed  to  assert  the  majesty  of 
the  commonwealth,  violated  in  the  person  of  its  first  magistrate,^* 
whose  clemency  they  most  applauded  when  they  trembled  the 
most  at  his  inexorable  and  imjiending  cruelty.*^  The  tyrant 
beheld  tlieir  baseness  with  just  contempt,  and  encountered  their 
secret  sentiments  of  detestation  with  sincere  and  avowed  hatred 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  senate. 

II.  The   division  of  Europe    into  a  number  of  independent  Enwit or 
states,  connected,  however,  with  each  other,  by  the  general  re- uAthmaa,' 
semblance  of  religion,  language  and  manners,  is  productive  of  r«i^ 
tlie  most  beneficial  consequences  to  tlie  liberty  of  mankind.     A 
modem  tyrant,  who  should  find  no  resistance  either  in   his  own 
breast  or  in  his  people,  would  soon  experience  a  gentle  restraint 
from  the  example  of  his  equals,  the  dread  of  present  censure, 
the  advice  of  his  allies,  and  the  apprehension  of  his  enemies. 
The  object  of  his  displeasure,  escaping  from  the  narrow  limits  of 
his  dominions,  would  easily  obtain^  in  a  happier  climate,  a  secure 
refuge,  a  new  fortune  adequate  to  ins   merit,  the  freedom  of 
complaint,  and  perhaps  the  means  of  revenge.     But  the  empire 
of  the  Romans  filled  the  world,  and,  when  that  empire  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  single  person,  the   world   became  a  safe  and 

•*They  alleged  ihe  example  of  ?cipio  nnd  Caio  (Trcit.  Annul,  lii.  66.) 
MftToeUus  Ephu£  and  Crispius  Vituus  hnd  acquired  two  millions  and  a  b&lf  under 
Ncro-  Tbeir  wealth,  which  aggravated  their  crimes,  protected  them  under 
Veapiuian.  See  Tacit.  Hisu  iv.  43.  Dialog,  dc  Orator,  c.  8.  For  one  accusalioo, 
R^ulus,  the  jiut  ob'cct  of  Pliny's  satire,  received  from  the  senate  the  consular 
oriMmenis.  and  a  pr^ent  of  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

•Tlic  crime  of  m^yM/v  Mras  formerly  a  treasonable  offence  against  the  Roman 
people  As  tribunes  of  the  people.  Augustus  and  I'iberius  ;ippl>e<l  it  to  their  own 
pcnoDS.  and  extended  it  to  an  infinite  latitude. 

*  After  the  virluous  and  unfortunate  widow  of  GermonJcus  had  been  put  to 
i\i-j th  TKttus  received  the  thAnks  of  the  senate  for  bis  clemency.  She  bad 
t,  '  licly  strangled  ;  nor  was  the  body  drawn  with  a  hook  to  the  Gemonise, 

ta:  uf  common  mAlefaclors  were  exposed.     See  Tacit.  AnnaL  vi.  35. 

JKKtiTn.  'Ti  iiherio.  c.  53. 
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dreary  prison  for  his  enemies.  The  slave  of  Imperial  tlespoti! 
whether  he  was  condemned  to  drag  his  gilded  eliaiD  in  Rom* 
and  the  senate^  or  to  we^r  out  a  life  of  exile  on  tlie  barren  rock 
of  Seriphus,  or  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  expected  his 
fate  in  silent  despair.**'  To  resist  was  latal,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly.  On  every  side  he  was  encompassed  with  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  and  land,  M*hic]i  he  could  never  hope  to  traverse 
without  being  discovered,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated 
master.  Beyond  the  frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover 
nothing,  except  the  ocean,  inhospitable  desei*ts,  hostile  tribes  of 
barbarians,  of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language,  or  de- 
pendent kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  pro- 
tection by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugitive.^  "  Wherever 
you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellus,  "  remember  that 
you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror"  ** 


V  Seriphus  was  a  small  rocky  JKland  in  the  Mgca.a  Sea,  the  tnbabilanta  ol  which 
were  despised  for  their  if^norance  Bnd  obscurity.  The  place  of  Ovid's  exile  is  well 
known  by  his  just  but  unmanly  Inmcntations.  (t  should  seeni  that  he  only  re- 
odnd  an  ordrr  to  leave  Rome  in  so  many  days,  and  to  iranspon  himself  to  T^mL 
Guards  and  gnolcrs  were  unnccwsary. 

•  Under  Tiberius,  a  Roman  knight  .itteraplcd  to  At  to  the  Parthians.  He  was 
ttopt  In  the  straits  of  Sicily;  bat  ko  little  dangvr  did  there  appear  in  the  example, 
that  the  most  jealous  of  tyrants  disdained  to  punish  iL     Tacit.  <\nnal.  vL  14. 

"Cicero  ad  t'amiii.ucs,  iv.  7. 
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CHAPTEB  IV 

'€nullj/,fonte$,  and  murder  of  Commodus — Election  of  Pi'tlinax 
— Ai*  atlempijt  to  reform  tht  Stoic — his  assassinntion  btf  the  Pre- 
toriait  Guardt 

The  mildness  of  Marcus,  which  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Stoics indmi(«Mi 
WAS  unable  to  eradicate,  formed,  at  the  same  time,  the  must 
aminble,  and  the  only  defective,  part  of  his  character.  His 
excellent  understanding  was  often  deceived  by  the  unsuspect- 
ing f^oodness  of  his  heart.  Artful  men,  who  study  the  p.'tssions 
of  princes  and  conceal  their  own,  approached  Iiis  person  in  the 
disguise  of  plulo^ophic  sanctity,  and  acquired  riches  and  honours 
by  alTecting  to  despise  them.*  His  excessive  indul/rence  to  his 
brother,*  his  wife,  and  his  son,  exceeded  the  bounds  of  private 
virtue,  and  became  a  public  injury,  by  tlie  example  and  con- 
sequences of  their  vices. 

Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  and  the  wife  of  Marcus,  has  j?  wj^jj^i 
been  as  much  celebrated  for  her  ^gallantries  as  for  lier  bejiuty. 
The  grave  lanplicity  of  the  philusupher  was  ill  calculated  to 
engage  her  wanton  levity,  or  to  fix  that  unbounded  passion  for 
variety  which  often  discovered  personal  merit  in  the  meanest 
of  mankind.^  The  Cupid  of  the  ancienla  was,  iu  general,  a 
very  sensual  deity  ;  and  the  amours  of  an  empress,  as  they  exact 
on  her  side  the  plainest  advances,  are  seldom  susceptible  of 
much  sentimental  delicacy.  Marcus  was  the  only  man  in  the 
empire  who  seemed  ignorant  or  insensible  of  the  irregularities 
of  Faustina;  wliich,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  every  age, 
reflected  some  disgrace  on  the  injured  husband.     He  promoted 


>  Sec  (be  complaints  of  Avidius  Ca.ssius.  Hist.  AurusU  p.  45  [vi.  14].  These 
arc.  it  12  true,  the  compUinii  of  facuon  ;  but  even  uction  ejcageerales,  rathtf 
than  invents. 


'[L.  Vcrus.  bis  brother  tiy  adoption.] 


[Siquidcm]  Faustioam  satis  consiallconstetJapudCayclatn,  fij«./iV;.7jwi  sihi  et 
uuiioisci  f^lndiDiorias  elegisse.  Hist.  August,  p.  30  (iv.  19].  I  .ampridius  explains 
the  sort  of  merit  which  Faustina  chose,  and  the  ctmditums  which  she  exacted.  Hist. 
Au^sL  p.  loa  [xvji,  5  J.  ['Ihcre  i^  00  inutwijrtby  evidence  for  the  truth  of  these 
cbargcAJ. 
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several  of  her  lovers  to  posts  of  houour  and  profit,*  and,  dunng 
a  counexion  of  thirty  years,  invariably  j^jave  her  proofs  of  the 
most  tender  cuiifideiioe,  and  of  a  respect  which  ended  not  witii 
her  life.  In  his  Meditations  he  th^uiks  the  ^ods^  who  had  be- 
stowed on  hiin  a  wife  so  faithful,  so  gentle,  and  of  such  a 
wonderful  simplicity  of  manners.*  Tht  obsequious  senate,  at  his 
earnest  request,  declared  her  a  goddess.  She  was  represented 
ID  her  temples,  with  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venuii,  and  Ceres; 
and  it  was  decreed  that,  on  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  the  youth 
of  either  sex  should  pay  their  vows  before  the  altar  of  their 
chaste  patraness.* 

The  monstrous  vices  of  the  son  have  cast  a  shade  on  the  purity 
of  the  father's  virtues.  It  has  been  objected  to  Marcus,  that  he 
sacrificed  the  happiness  of  millions  to  a  fond  partiality  for  a 
worthless  boy ;  and  that  he  chose  a  successor  in  his  own  family 
rather  than  in  the  republic.  Nothing,  however,  was  neglected 
by  the  anxious  fatherj  and  by  tlie  men  of  virtue  and  learning 
whom  he  summoned  to  his  assistance,  to  expand  the  narrow 
mind  of  young  (^mmodus,  to  correct  his  growiiii;  vices,  and  to 
render  him  worthy  of  the  throne  for  which  he  was  designed. 
But  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of  much  efficacy,  except 
in  those  happy  dispositions  where  it  is  almost  superfluous.  The 
distasteiul  lessim  of  a  grave  philosopher  was,  in  a  moment, 
obliterated  by  the  whisper  of  a  profligate  favourite  :  and  Marcus 
himself  blasted  the  fruitsof  this  hiboured  education,  by  luhnitting 
his  S(m,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  to  a  full  ])articipiiLion  of 
the  Imperial  power.  He  lived  but  four  years  afterwartls;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  repent  a  rash  measure,  which  mised  the 
impetuous  youth  alwve  the  restrjiint  of  reason  and  authority. 

Most  of  the  crimes  which  disturb  the  internal  peace  of  soelet 
are  produced  by  the  restraints  which  the  necessaiy,  but  unequal, 
laws  of  property  have  imposed  on  the  appetites  of  mankind,  by 
confining  to  a  few  the  possession  of  those  objects  that  are  coveted 
by  many.  Of  all  our  passions  and  appetites,  the  love  of  power 
is  of  the  most  imperious  and  unsociable  nature,  .since  the  pride 
of  one  man  requires  the  submission  of  the  inultttude.     In  the 


1 

4 
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p.  34  ['v-  ag]- 

17].    The  world  bos  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  Msrcus;  bm 


<Hist.  August,  p. 

■Meditat  1.  i.  [i 
Madame  Dacicr  assures  us  (and  we  may  credit  a  Indy)  thai  the  husband  will 
always  be  deceived,  if  the  vtife  condescends  to  dissemble. 

•Dio.  Cassius,  1,  Ixxl.  p.  1195  [31].  HisL  .\ugmt.  p.  33.  [iv.  26].  Com- 
irientaire  de  Spanheim  sur  Ics  Cxsara  de  Julien,  p.  389.  The  deification  of 
Faustina  is  the  only  defect  which  Julian's  criiicism  u  able  to  discover  in  th«  att- 
QccompUshed  character  of  Marcus. 
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tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws  of  society  lose  their  force,  and 
tlieir  place  is  bcUluui  supplied  by  those  of  humanity,  'llie 
ardour  of  contention,  the  pride  of  victory,  the  despair  of  success, 
the  memory  of  past  injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contrihule  to  inHame  the  mind,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  pity. 
From  such  motives  almost  every  pa^e  of  historj-  has  been 
stained  with  cix'il  blood;  but  these  motives  will  not  account  for 
the  unprovoked  cruelties  of  CommoduSj  wlm  had  nothing  to 
wish,  and  cverjthing  to  enjoy.  The  beloved  son  of  Marcus 
succeeded  to  his  father,  amidst  the  acclanmtioas  of  the  senate 
and  armies ; '  and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  tlie  happy 
youth  saw  round  him  neither  competitor  to  remove,  nor  enemies 
to  punish.  In  this  calm  elevated  station  it  was  surely  natural 
that  he  should  prefer  the  love  of  mankind  to  their  detestation, 
the  mild  glories  of  his  five  predecessors  to  the  ignominious  fate 
of  Neru  and  Duraitian. 

Yet  Commodus  was  not,  as  he  has  been  represented,  a  tiger 
l>om  with  an  insatiate  tliirst  of  human  blood,  and  capable,  from 
his  infancy,  of  the  most  inhuman  actions.**  Nature  liad  fonned 
him  of  a  weak,  ruther  than  a  wicked,  disposition.  His  simpli- 
city and  timidity  rendered  him  tlie  slave  of  his  attendants,  who 
gradually  corrupted  his  mind.  His  cruelty,  which  at  first 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  others,  degenerated  into  hsbit,  and  at 
length  became  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.^ 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  Commodus  found  himself  em- 
barrassed with  tlie  command  of  a  great  army,  and  the  conduct 
of  a  difficult  war  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.**'  The 
senile  and  profligate  youths  wliom  Marcus  had  banished  soon 
regained  tiieir  station  and  inHuence  about  the  new  emperor. 
They  exaggerated  the  h.onlships  and  dangers  of  a  campaign  in 
the  wild  countries  beyond  the  Danube ;  and  they  assured  the 
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T  Commodus  was  the  first  Porfhyrogtnitus  ^hom  sincr  his  father's  accession 
lo  the  throne).  By  a  new  siram  of  flnttery,  the  Eg)'pti.in  mcdoLs  date  by  the  years 
of  his  hfc  ,  u  if  ibcy  were  synonymous  to  those  of  his  reign.  Tillemont.  Hist, 
dcs  Empcrcurs,  torn.  ii.  p.  753.  [The  cl.itm  of  Commodus  to  be  nobilhiimMM 
omnium  ^rincipum  (Corp.  Insc.  Lat.  v.  4.867}  w»s  well  grounded.  He  could 
point  10  live  cntprrors  lOs  his  ancestors.  II1&  imperial  name  was  M.  Aurclius 
Commodiis  Autuniiius.  Hi;  liad  beea  made  a  C;c&ai  ia  166,  and  luiperalor  in  176 
A.D.  at  the  ngeof  15.] 

•  Kist.  August,  p.  46rvii.  x]. 

•  Dion  Cistius,  I.  lx«ii.  p.  1203  [1]. 

I'' According  to  I'ertulltan  (Apolop.  c.  ac.)  he  died  at  Sirmium.  But  the  situation 
of  Vindobona.  or  Vienna,  wliere  both  the  Victors  place  his  death,  is  better  adapted 
10  the  operations  of  the  war  of aiost  the  Marconianni  and  Qnadf.  [Date  iTtb 
March,  x8o  A.D.J 
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indolent  prince  that  the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  arms  of 
his  lieutenants  would  be  surticient  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  dismayed  barbarians,  or  to  impose  such  conditions  as  were 
more  odvantaf^eous  than  any  conquest.  By  a  dexterous  applica- 
tion to  his  sensual  appetites,  they  compared  the  tranquillity,  the 
splendour^  the  refined  pleasures  of  Rome  with  the  tumult  of  a 
Pannonian  camp,  which  afforded  neither  leisure  nor  materials 
for  luxury. ^^  Commodus  listened  to  the  pleasing  advice ;  but 
whilst  he  hesitated  between  his  own  ioclination  and  the  awe 
which  he  still  retained  for  his  father's  coiinsellorSj  the  summer 
insensibly  elapst.nl,  and  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  was 
deferred  till  the  autumn.  Uisgrarriid  person^- popular  address, 
and  imagined  virtues  attracted  tlie  public  favour;  the  honour- 
able peace  which  he  liad  recently  granted  to  the  barbarians 
diffused  an  universal  joy  ;^3  his  impatience  to  revisit  Rome  was 
fondly  ascribed  to  the  love  of  his  country' ;  and  his  dissolute 
course  of  amusements  was  faintly  condemned  in  a  prince  of 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  forms,  and  even 
the  spirit,  of  the  old  adnunistration  were  maintained  by  those 
faithful  counsellors,  to  whom  Marcus  had  recomended  his  son, 
and  for  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  Commodus  still  entertained 
a  reluctant  esteem.  The  young  j)rince  and  his  profligate  fa- 
vourites reveled  in  all  the  license  of  sovereign  power;  but  his 
hands  were  yet  unstained  with  blood  ;  and  he  had  even  displayed 
a  generosity  of  sentiment;,  which  might  perhaps  have  ripened 
into  solid  virtue.^^  A  fatal  incident  decided  his  fluctuating 
character. 

One  evening,  as  the  emperor  was  returning  to  the  palace 
through  a  dark  and  narrow  portico  in  the  amphitheatre,^^  an 

'1  Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  la  [6]. 

MHcrodian,  1.  \.  p.  i6  [y], 

u  This  universal  joy  is  well  described  (from  tlie  medals  as  well  as  historinns) 
by  Mr.  Wotton,  Hist  of  Rome.  p.  19a,  193.  (The  terms  of  the  peace  were  that 
the  Mnrcomanni  and  Quadi  should  not  appioach  nearer  than  150  Roman  miles  to 
the  Danube,  should  pay  a  tribute  of  coin,  and  furnish  a  cnnttngcnl  of  recruits, 
and  should  not  makc^ar  on  the  \'andals,  Buri,  and  ja/ytj'i,  who  were  Kotfian 
sutje£ts.  The  treaty  was  a  good  one  if  Corunto<)us  bad  Ix-en  strong  enough  to 
insist  on  its  execulioo.  Its  oniclcs  were  not  carried  out.  yet  tbc  peace  was 
not  dtsturl>cd.] 

^^Manilius,  the  conficlentiat  secretary  of  Avidius  Cassius,  was  discovered  after 
be  had  lain  concealed  for  several  yenrs.  The  emperor  nobly  relieved  ihc  public 
anxiety  by  refusing  to  see  him,  and  burning  his  papers  without  opening  them, 
Dion  Cassius.  1.  Uuii.  p.  laog. 

^Sf*  Mafifei  de^  Amphiiheatri,  p.  i^. 
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%ssassin,  who  waited  his  passage^  ruslied  upon  him  with  a  drawn 
sword,  loudly  exclaiming.  The  senate  ^uds  you  this.  The  menace 
prevented  Uie  deed ;  the  assassin  was  seized  by  the  guards, 
and  immediately  revealed  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy.     U  had 

'l>eeD  formed,  not  in  the  state,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  palace. 
L.ucLlla.  the  emperor's  sister,  and  widow  of  Lucius  Venis,  im- 
patient of  the  second  ranlc,  and  jealous  of  the  reigning  empress, 
Lad  armed  the  murderer  against  her  brother's  life.  She  had 
not  ventured  to  communicate  the  black  design  to  her  second 
husbiiiid,  Claudius  Pompeianus,  a  senator  of  distinguished  merit 
and  unshaken  loyalty  ;  but  among  the  crowd  of  her  lovers  (for 
•he  imitated  the  manners  of  Faustina)  she  found  men  of  despe- 
rate fortunes  and  wild  ambition^  who  were  prepared  to  serve  her 
more  violent  as  well  as  her  tender  passions.  The  conspirators 
experienced  the  rigour  of  justice,  and  the  abandoned  princess 
was  punished,  first  witli  exile,  and  aftcrwartls  with  death. ^"^ 

But  the  words  of  the  assassin  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  ofaatrai 
Coramodus,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  hatred  oowSdiM 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  Those  whom  he  had 
dreaded  as  imiK)rtunate  ministers,  he  now  suspected  as  secret 
enemies.  The  Delators,  a  race  of  men  discouraged,  and  almost 
extinfjiiished,  under  the  former  reigns,  again  became  formidable 
as  soon  ay  they  discovered  that  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  find- 
ing disafiection  and  treason  in  tlie  senate.  That  assembly,  whom 
Marcus  had  ever  considered  as  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Romans ;  and 
distinction  of  every  kind  soon  became  criminal.  The  possession 
of  wealth  stimulated  the  diligence  of  the  informers  ;  rigid  virtue 
implied  a  tacit  censure  of  the  irregularities  of  Commodus  ;  im- 
portant services  implied  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit,  and 
the  friendship  of  the  father  always  insured  the  averaion  of  the 
son.  Suspieion  was  equivalent  to  proof;  trial  to  condemnation. 
The  execution  of  a  considerable  senator  was  attended  with  the 
death  of  all  who  might  lament  or  revenge  his  fate;  and  when 
Commothis  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became  incap- 
able of  pity  or  remorse. 

Of  these  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  none  died  more  lamented  «i«Qiriat 
llian  the  two  brothers  of  the  Quintilian   family,   Maximus  and 
Condianus,  whose  fraternal  love    has  saved   their  names   from 
ibliviou,  and  endeared  their  memory  to  posterity.     Their  studies 

'^uid  their  occupations,  their  pursuits  and  their  pleasures,  were 


■  Dio,  I.  batlL  p.  1905  [4]  Herodian.  I 
[Tbe  woald-t}e  assassin  wus  Claudius  Fonipeianus  Quinliunu 


i.  p.  ]6  [8]  Hist  August  p.  46  [vii.  4. 
,  Lucills's  stepson. 
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still  the  same.  In  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  estate,  they  nev^ 
admitted  the  idea  of  a  separate  interest :  some  fragments  arc 
now  extant  of  a  treatise  ^'  which  tliey  composed  in  common  ;  and 
in  every  action  of  life  it  was  observed  that  iheir  two  l)odies  were 
animated  by  one  soul.  The  Antonines,  who  valued  their  virtues 
and  delighted  in  their  union^  raised  them,  in  the  same  year,  to 
the  consulship ;  and  Marcus  afterwards  intrusted  to  their  joint 
care  the  civil  admimstr.ilion  of  Greece,  and  a  great  military 
command,  in  whieli  they  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Germans.  The  kind  cruelty  of  Commodus  united  them  in 
death.i8 

The  tyrant's  rage,  after  having  shed  the  noblest  blood  of  the' 
senate,  at  length  recoiled  on  the  princijial  instrument  of  his, 
cruelty.  Whilst  Commodus  was  immersed  in  blood  and  luxur}',, 
he  devolved  the  detail  of  the  public  business  on  Perennis  ;  a 
servile  and  ambitious  minister,  who  had  obtained  his  post  by, 
the  munler  of  his  predecessor,  but  who  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  vigour  and  ability.  By  acts  of  extortion,  and  the  for- 
feited estates  of  the  nobles  sacrificed  to  his  avarice,  he  had 
accumulated  an  innnensc  treasure.  The  Praetorian  guards  were 
under  his  immedi/ite  command  ;  and  his  son,  who  already  dis- 
covered a  militarj'  genius,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Illyrian 
legions.  Perennis  aspired  to  the  empire  ;  or  what,  in  ttie  eyes 
of  Commodus,  amounted  to  the  same  crime,  he  was  capable  of 
aspiring  to  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  surprised,  and  put  to 
death.  The  fall  of  a  minister  is  a  very  trifling  incident  in  the 
general  Iiistory  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  hastened  by  an 
extraordiimrj'  circumstance,  which  proved  how  nmch  the  nerves 
of  discipline  were  already  relaxed.  Tlie  legions  of  Britain,  dis- 
contented with  the  adnilnisLriilion  of  Perennis,  fonued  a  deputa- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  select  men,  with  instructions  to  march  to 
Rome,  and  lay  their  complaints  before  the  emperor.  These 
military  petitioners,  by  their  own  determined  behaviour,  by  in- 
Haraing  the  divisions  of  the  guards,  by  exaggerating  the  strength 
of  the  British  army,  and  by  alarming  the  fears  of  Commodus,  ex- 
acted and  obtained  the  minister's  death,  as  the  only  redress  ol 
their  grievances. ^^     This  presumption   of  a  distant   army,  and] 

^  [On  agriculture.] 

Ulna  note  upon  the  Aagtistan  Hlstoiy.  Casaubon  has  collected  a  number  ol 
narticulors  conccniing  these  celebrated  brothers.    Seep.  940!  bis  learned 

.  1.  luui.  p.  I310  [9].     Ilcrodictn,  1,  i.  p.  aa  [9],     Hist.  August,  p.  48 
-5].    Dion  gives  a  much  less  odious  chdracter  of  Pcxciinls,   than  the 
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their  discovery  of  the  weakness  of  government,  was  a  sure 
pre!^-t;j;e  of  the  most  dreadfiil  convulsions. 

The  negligence  of  the  public  administration  was  betrayed  tuv«it of 
£oon  afterwards  by  a  new  disorder,  which  arose  from  the  smallest 
bc^miings.  A  spirit  of  desertion  began  to  prevail  among  the 
troops,  and  tlie  deserters,  instead  of  seeking  tlieir  safety  in  Hight 
or  concealment,  infested  the  highways.  Matemus,  a  private 
^oMier,  of  a  daring  boldness  above  his  station,  collected  these 
bands  of  robbers  into  a  little  army,  set  open  the  prisons,  invited 
the  slaves  to  assert  their  freedom,  and  plundered  with  impunity 
the  rich  and  defenceless  cities  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  governors 
of  the  provinces,  who  had  long  been  the  spectators,  and  perhaps 
the  partners,  of  his  depredations,  were,  at  length,  roused  from 
their  supine  indolence  by  the  threatening  commands  of  the 
emperor.  Matemus  found  that  he  was  encompassed,  and  fore- 
saw that  he  must  be  overpowered.  A  great  effort  of  despair 
was  his  last  resource.  He  ordered  his  foUowera  to  disperse,  to 
pass  the  Alps  in  small  parties  and  various  disguises,  and  to 
assemble  at  Rome,  during  the  licentious  tumult  of  the  festival 
of  C'ybcle.-^  To  murder  Commodus,  and  to  ascend  the  vacant 
throne,  was  the  ambition  of  no  vulgar  robber.  His  measures 
were  so  ably  concerted  that  his  concealed  troops  alreatly  filled 
the  streets  of  Rome.  The  envy  of  an  accomplice  discovered  ri«  t.t.} 
and  ruined  this  singular  enterprise  in  the  moment  when  it  was 
ripe  for  execution." 

Suspicious  princes  often  promote  the  last  of  mankind,  from  a  Th«  i 
vain  persuasion  that  those  who  have  no  dependence  except  on 
their  favour  will  have  no  attachment  except  to  the  person  of 
their  benefactor.     Cleander,  the  successor  of  Percnnis,  was  a  [ 

Phrygian  by  birth ;  of  a  nation,  over  whose  stubborn  but 
servile  temper  blows  only  could  prevail.*'  He  had  been  sent 
from  his  native  country  to  Rome,  in  the  c«j>acity  of  a  slave.     As  | 

a  slave  he  entered  the  iiuperial  palace,  rendered  himself  useful 


historiaiu.     HU  moderation  Is  ilraosi  a  pledee  of  his  vcmcity.     [The  polfcy 
if  Per*nni5.  which  caused  his  fall,  aimed  nl  oustmg  the  senators  from  mditaiy 


ntppointmcnts  and  subslitutinr  tnen  of  the  Equestrian  order.    The  intervention  of 
toe  Brit.innio  l^ons  rests  on  Dion.     Date  185.  q>.  MtlUcr,  Hermes,  18.  p.  633  nj^.] 
■►  During  ihc  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  imported  from  AsJa  the  wursliip  01 


the  mother  of  the  gel';.     Her  festival,  the  Mei^alesta,  began  on  ih«  fourth  of  April, 

lakted  six  days.     The  streets  were  crowded  with  mad  processions,  the  theatrps 

ith  spectators,  and  the  public  tables  with  unbidden  guests.     Order  and  police 

su^fMfndrd.  and  pleasure  wu  the  only  serious  business  of  the  ciljr.    See  Ovid 

de  Fastis,  1.  iv.  i8y,  Ac. 

*i  Kerodiui,  1.  i.  p.  93,  a8  [xoj. 
*  Cicero  pro  Flaeco,  c.  17 
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to  his  master's  passions,  and  rapidly  ascended  to  the  most  exalted 
station  which  a  sulyect  could  enjoy.  His  influence  over  the 
mind  ofCoramodua  was  much  greater  than  that  ofhis  predecessor  ; 
MMict  tor  Cleander  %vas  devoid  of  any  ability  or  virtue  which  could 
mspire  the  emperor  with  envy  or  distrust.  Avarice  was  the 
reigning  passion  of  his  soul,  and  the  great  principle  of  his 
administration.  The  rank  of  consul,  of  Patrician,  of  senator,  was 
exposed  to  public  sale ;  and  it  would  have  been  considered  as 
disaffection  if  any  one  liad  refused  to  purchase  these  empty 
and  disji^ceful  honours  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune.'-''* 
In  the  lucrative  provincial  emplojTuents  the  minister  shared  with 
the  governor  the  spoils  of  the  people.  The  execution  of  the  laws 
was  venal  and  arbitrar)*.  A  wealthy  criminal  might  obtain  not 
only  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  by  which  he  was  justly  con- 
demned ;  but  might  likewise  inflict  whatever  punishment  he 
pleased  on  the  accuser,  the  witnesses,  and  the  judge. 

By  these  means  Cleander,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  had 
accumulated  more  wealth  than  had  ever  yet  been  possessed  by 
any  freedman.-^  Commodus  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  artful  courtier  laid  at  his  feet  in 
the  most  seasonable  moments.  To  divert  the  public  envy, 
Cleander,  under  the  emperor's  name,  erected  baths,  porticos, 
and  places  of  exercise,  for  the  use  of  the  people.-*  He  flattered 
himself  that  the  Romans,  dazzled  and  amused  by  this  apparent 
liberality,  would  be  less  affected  by  the  bloody  scenes  which 
were  daily  exhibited ;  that  they  would  forget  the  death  of 
Byrrhus,  a  senator  to  whose  superior  merit  the  late  emperor 
had  granted  one  of  his  daughters ;  and  that  they  would  for- 
give the  execution  of  Arrius  Antoninus,  the  last  representative 
of  the  name  and  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  The  former,  with 
more  integrity  than  prudence,  had  attempted  to  disclose  to  his 
brother-in-law  the  true  character  of  Cleander.  An  equitable 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  latter,  when  pitoconsul  of  Asia, 
against  a  worthless  creature  of  the  favourite,  proved   fatal  to 


4 


^One  of  these  d«ar-boughi  proinotioiu  occasioned  a  current  bon  moi,  that 
Jutliu  Solon  wa5  ianish£d  into  the  senate.  [In  one  year  there  wck  no  less  tlian 
iwrnly-five  consult.] 

^  Dion  (1.  Ixxii.  p.  1913  [ism  )  observes  that  no  frecdman  bad  possessed  ricbes 

^Dion,  1.  btJtii.  p.  taij  [laj.     Ilerodian,  I.   i.  p.   29   [la].     Hist.  August,  p. 
^  fvii.  17].    Tlicse  batbs  were  situated  near  tbs /'offd  Cafiena.      See  Nardinj 
Antica.  p.  79. 


eouftl  to  those  of  Cleander.     The  fortune  of  Pallas  amounted,  however,  to  upward* 
01  five  and  twcnly  hundred  thousnnd  pounds — trr  miliies. 
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him."  After  the  fall  of  Perennis  the  terrors  of  Commodus  had, 
for  a  short  time,  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  return  to  virtue. 
He  repenletl  the  most  odious  of  his  acta^  loaded  his  memory 
with  the  public  execration,  and  ascribed  to  the  pernicious 
counsels  of  that  wicki'd  minister  all  the  errors  of  his  inex- 
perienced youth.  But  his  repentance  lasted  only  thirty  days ; 
mnd,  under  Cleaiulcr's  tjTanny,  the  adjninistration  of  Perennis 
was  often  regretted. 

Pestilence  and  famine  contributed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  5«*"";i 

r  dMtt  of 

the  calamities  of  Rorae.^  The  first  could  only  be  imputed  to ' 
the  just  indignation  of  the  gods  ;  but  a  monopoly  of  com,  sup- 
porteil  hy  the  riches  and  power  of  the  minister,  was  considered 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second.  The  popular  discontent, 
after  it  had  long  circulated  in  whispers,  broke  out  in  the  as- 
sembled circus.  The  people  quitted  their  favourite  amusements 
for  the  more  delicious  pleasure  of  revenge,  rushed  in  crowds 
towards  a  palace  in  the  suburbs,  one  of  the  emperor's  retire- 
ments, and  demanded,  with  angry  clamours,  the  head  of  the 
ublic  enemy.  Cleander,  who  commanded  the  Praetorian 
Ifuards,^  ordered  a  body  of  cavalry  to  svilly  forth  and  disperse 
the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude  fled  with  precipitation 
towards  the  city ;  several  were  slain,  and  many  more  were 
trampled  to  death  ;  but,  when  the  cavalry  entered  the  streets 
their  pursuit  was  checked  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  darts  from 
the  roofs  and  windows  of  the  houses.  Tlie  foot  guards,^?  ^^ho 
had  been  long  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  insolence  of  the 
Pnctorian  cavalrj-,  embraced  the  part)'  of  the  people.  The 
tumult  became  a  regular  engagement,  and  thrcjitened  a  general 
massacre.  Tlie  Pra?torians  at  length  gave  way,  oppressed  with 
numbers  ;  and  the  tide  of  popular  fury  returned  with  redoubled 


•■  Hist.  August,  p.  48. 

"Herodiftn.  L  i.  p.  aS  [ta].  Dion,  L  Uxii.  p.  laij  [14").  The  latter  says, 
Ifaat  two  thousand  pcrions  died  every  day^  at  Rome,  during  a  constdrmble  length 
iof  time.  ['Oit^  pcstileooe  was  prub:ib)y  a  acw  outbreak  of  the  same  pla^^ue 
which  had  ravaRcd  the  Empire  under  Marcus.] 

■Tuncque  pnmum  trm  prarfrcti  prtctorio  fucre:  inter  quos  libertiniis.  From 
lofiu^  frm.iins  of  modesty.  ( ^Iraiider  declined  the  title,  whilst  he  assumed  the 
pc^-crv,  of  Pr.Trlorian  Pr-Lfrct.  Ai  ihc  other  freednien  wae  styled,  from  their 
•everal  department-;,  c  raii.mibH^.  ,rb  tphtolis :  Clciinder  called  himself  a  fu^ione, 
as  intnistcrd  with  the  dt^fence  of  bis  master's  person.  Saluuuius  and  Caaauboa 
iccm  to  have  talked  very  idly  upon  this  pix^^age. 

•o;  T.><  troA.wi  ir«yo»  (rTp«T«ir«*.  Herodian,  Li.  p<  31  [la].  !t  Is  doubtful 
whether  he  mean^  inc  Prwiorian  infantry,  or  the  cohortes  urban.T,  a  body  of  six 
thousand  men,  but  whose  rank  and  discipline  were  not  equal  to  their  numbers. 
Ndther  Tillemont  nor  Woltou  cboosc  lo  decide  Ibis  question.  [Poublless  ihfl 
€9^rUs  urbane] 
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violence  against  the  gates  of  the  palace*  wliere  Commodus  la 
dissolved  in  luxury,  and  alone  unconscious  of  the  civil  war.  It 
was  death  to  approach  his  person  with  the  unwelcome  news. 
He  would  have  perished  in  this  supine  security  had  not  twci  women, 
his  eldest  sister  Fadilla,  and  Marcia  the  most  favoured  of  his 
concubines,  ventured  to  break  into  his  presence.  Bathed  in 
tears,  and  with  dishevelled  hair,  they  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and,  with  all  the  pressing  eloquence  of  fear,  discovered  to 
the  affrighted  emperor  the  crimes  of  the  minister,  the  rage  of 
the  people,  and  the  impending  ruin  whicli  in  a  few  miinitcs 
would  burst  over  his  palace  and  person.  Commodus  started 
&om  his  dream  of  pleasure,  and  commanded  that  the  head  of 
Cleonder  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  people.  Tlie  dcairnd 
spectacle  instantly  appeased  the  tumult ;  and  the  son  of  Marcus 
might  even  yet  have  regained  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
his  subjects.*** 

But  every  sentiment  of  virtue  and  humanity  was  extinct  iii  the 
mind  of  Commodus.  Whilst  he  thus  abandoned  the  reins  of 
empire  to  these  unworthy  favouriteSj  he  valued  nothing  in 
sovereign  power  except  the  unbounded  licence  of  indulging  hia 
sensual  appetites.  His  hours  were  spent  in  a  seraglio  of  three 
hundred  beautiful  women  and  as  many  boys,  of  every  rank  and 
of  every  province  ;  and,  wlierever  the  arts  of  seduction  proved 
ineffectual,  the  brutal  lover  had  recourse  to  violence.  The 
ancient  historians  ^^  have  expatiated  on  these  abandoned  scenes 
of  prostitution,  which  scorned  every  restraint  of  nature  or 
modest}' ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  translate  their  too  faithful 
descriptions  into  the  decency  of  modem  language.  The  intervals 
of  lust  were  filled  up  with  the  basest  amusements.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  polite  age  and  the  labour  of  an  attentive  education 
had  never  been  able  to  infuse  into  his  rude  and  brutish  mind 
the  least  tincture  of  learning;  and  he  was  the  first  of  tlie  Romun 
emperors  totally  devoid  of  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  the  under 
standing.  Nero  himself  excelled,  or  affected  to  excel,  in  the 
elegant  arts  of  music  juid  poetry ;  nor  should  we  despise  his 
pursuits,  had  he  not  converted  the  pleasing  rclnxation  of  a 
leisure  hour  into  the  serious  business  and  ajnbition  of  his  life. 
But  Commodus,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  discovered  an  aversion 
to  whatever  was  rational  or  liberal,  and  a  fond  attachment  to 

*>  Dion  Cassius.  L  IxxiL  p.  ISX5  [13].    Herodian.  L  i,  p,  39  [13]  Hist  August, 
p.  48  [vii.  7). 

uSorohbus  suis  constupmtts.  IpsAS  conciibinos  stias  sub  oculis  5ui&  si 
Jabebai.  Nee  imientium  in  sejuvrnum  carebat  infamiA,  omni  paria  odi 
atque  ore  in  sucum  utrumque  poUutu.t.     Hisi.  August,  p.  47  I  Wi,  5]. 
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Ihe  amusements  of  the  populace, — the  sports  of  the  circus  and 
ani}^hitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  of 
wild  beasts.  The  masters  in  every  branch  of  learning,  whom 
Marcus  provided  for  his  son,  were  heard  with  inattention  and 
disgust;  whilst  the  Moors  and  Parthians^  who  taught  him  to 
dart  the  javelin  and  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  found  a  disciple 
who  delighted  in  his  application,  and  soon  equaled  the  most 
skilful  of  his  instructors  in  the  steadiness  of  the  eye  and  the 
dexterity  of  the  hand. 

The  servile  crowd,  whose  fortune  depended  on  their  master's awtUnvot 

▼ices,  nppluudcd  these  ignoble  pursuits.     The  perfidious  voice  of  *j 

flattery  reminded  him  that,  by  exploits  of  the  same  nature,  by  I 

the  defeat  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  wild  ■ 

b«tar  of  Erj'mnnthus,  the  Grecian  Hercules  had  acquired  a  place  I 

among  the  gods,  and  an  immortal  memory  among  men.     lliey  ■ 

only  forgot  to  observe  that,  in  the  first  ages  of  society,  when  Uie  I 

fiercer  miimals  often  dispute  witli  man  the  possession  of  an  un-  I 

settled  country*,  a  successful  w.ir  against  those  savages  is  one  of  ■ 

the  most  innocent  and  beneficial  labours  of  heroism.     In   the  ■ 

civilired  state  of  the  Roman  empire  tlie  wild  beasts  had  long  ^^H 

since  retired  from  the  face  of  man  and  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^M 

ympulous  cities.     To  surprise  them  in  tlieir  solitary  haunts,  and  ^^B 

to  trari'ijKirt  them  to  Rome^  that  they  might  be  slain  in  jwiup  by  ■ 

the  hand  of  an  emperor,  was  an  enterprise  equally  ridiculous  for  ■ 

the  prince  and  oppressive  for  the  people.*^     Ignorant  of  these  m 

distinctions.  Commodus   eagerly  embraced  the  glorinus    resem-  ■ 

blance,  and  styled  himself  (as  we  still  read  on  his  medals)  ■■■^'  the  I 

lioman  lierculet.     The  club  and  the  lion's  hide  were  placed  by  I 

the  side  of  the  throue  amongst  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  ;  and  I 

statues  were  erected,  in  which  Commodus  was  represented  in  ■ 

the  character  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  God  whose  valour  I 

and  dexterity  he  endeavoured  to  emulate  in  the  daily  course  of  I 

his  ferocious  amusements.'^  I 

Elated  with  these  praises,  which  gradually  extinguished  the  PrngiiiJ 
innate  sense  of  shame,  Commodus  resolved  to  exhibit,  before  the  SSfJifl 
eyes  of  the  Roman  people,  tliosc  exercises  which  till  tlieuhe  had  Ui«»«r,   I 

'■The  Afhcin  lions,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  intcstcd  the  open  villages  and  I 

cultivated  country  ;  and  they  infested  them  with  impunity.     The  royal  bekst  was  I 

resenroiJ  far  the  pleasures  of  the  emperor  and  the  capital ;  and  the  unfortunate  I 

pxwnt.  w)k>  killed  one  of  thrm.  though  in  his  own  defence,  incurred  a  very  heuvy  I 

TliU  extraoK!                      Uiw  was  mitigated  by  Honorius,  and  finally  I 

.   lustinian.                             los.  torn,  v,  p.  (>a.  ct  Comment.  Ciothofred.  I 

t-im  de  Nuiin- rial.  xii.  torn.  it.  493.     \^Htrc,  C'vmm.,  tuul  uo  ^^^ 

AkiiAodiiDe  coins  'Vmnmiw  UotuAatf  j.  ^^^M 

^Dion,  1.  Uxii.p.  I2i6[i5].    Ht&u  August,  p.  49  [vil.  8].  ^^^| 
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decently  confined  within  the  walla  of  his  palace  and  to  the  p: 
sence  of  a  few  favourites.  On  the  appointed  day  the  various 
motives  of  flattery,  fear,  and  curioiity,  attracted  to  the  amphi* 
theatre  an  iiuiumerable  multituue  of  spectators;  and  some 
degree  of  applause  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  uncommon  skill 
of  the  Imperial  performer.  Whether  he  aimed  at  the  head  or  heart 
of  the  atiimal,  the  wound  was  alike  certain  and  mortal.  With 
arrows,  whose  point  was  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
Commodus  oilen  intercepted  the  rapid  career  and  cut  asunder 
the  lon/i  hony  neck  of  the  ostrich.**  A  panther  was  let  loose 
and  the  archer  waited  till  he  had  leaped  upon  a  trembling  male 
factor.  In  the  same  instant  the  shaft  flew,  the  be^^t  dropt  dead* 
and  the  man  remained  unhurt.  The  dens  of  the  amphitheatre 
disgorged  at  once  a  hundred  lions  ;  a  hundred  darts  from  the 
unerrlnj^  hand  of  Commodus  laid  them  dead  as  they  ran  raging 
round  the  Aram.  Neither  tlie  hu^e  bulk  of  the  eleplnuit  nor 
the  scaly  hide  of  the  rhint)ceros  could  defend  them  from  his 
stroke,  i^thiopia  and  India  yielded  their  most  extraordinary 
pn>ductions ;  and  several  animals  were  slain  in  the  amphitheatre 
which  had  been  seen  only  in  the  representations  of  art,  or  per- 
haps of  fancy.^  In  all  these  exhibitions,  the  surest  precautions 
were  used  to  protect  the  person  of  the  Human  Hercules  from  the 
desperate  spring  of  any  savage  who  might  possibly  disregonl  the 
dignity  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanctity  of  the  god.^^ 

But  the  meanest  of  the  populace  were  utfected  with  shami 
and  indignation,  when  they  beheld  their  sovereign  enter  the 
lists  as  a  gladiator,  and  glory  in  a  profession  which  the  laws  and 
manners  of  tlie  Romans  had  branrlifd  witli  the  justest  note  of 
infamy.^  He  chose  the  habit  and  aruis  of  the  SenUoff  whose 
combat  with  the  Rcliarius  formed  one  of  the  most  lively  scenes 
in  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.     Tlie  Scculor  was  armed 


t 

I 


e 


WThe  ostrich's  neck  is  ihree  feel  long,  and  composed  of  Kvemeen  vertebnc 
See  Buffon  Hisl.  NaturcJle. 

^Commodus  killed  a  camelopardalis  or  giraffe  (Dion.  1.  Ijcxii  p.  X2zz  [xo]) 
the  laJlesi,  the  most  gcnllc,  and  the  most  useless  of  the  large  quadrupeds.  This 
singular  aiiimal,  a  native  only  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  has  not  been  seen  in 
Europe  since  the  revival  of  letiers,  and  thoueb  M.  de  Buffon  (Hist.  Naturelle 
torn,  xiii.)  has  cndcavotircd  lo  describe,  he  oas  not  ventured  to  delineate,  th 
giraffe. 

*  Herodian,  1,  i.  p.  37  [15].     Hist.  August,  p.  50  fvii.  11). 

■The  virtuous,  and  even  the  mHsc,  princes  forbade  the  senators  and  knights  to 
embrace  this  scandalotis  profession,  under  pain  of  infamy,  or  what  wos  more 
dreaded  by  those  proHigate  wieiches,  of  exile.  Tlic  tyrants  allured  them  to  dis- 
honour by  threats  and  rewards.  Nero  once  produced,  in  the  arena,  forty 
■onalon  and  sixty  knighu.  See  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  I  it.  a  a.  He  has  happily 
eonecied  a  passage  of  Sueloaius,  ia  Nerone.  c.  la. 
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wiOi  mi  helmet,  sword,  and  buckler;  his  naked  antagonist  had 
only  a  large  net  and  a  trldeut ;  with  the  one  he  endeavoured  to 
entangle,  with  the  uther  to  dispatch,  his  enemy.  If  lie  missed 
the  first  throw  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Srtnrfor  till  he  had  prepared  his  net  for  a  second  cast.^  The 
emperor  fought  in  this  character  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
several  times.  TTiese  glorious  achievements  were  carefully  re- 
corded in  the  public  acts  of  the  empire ;  and,  tlmt  he  might 
omit  no  circumstance  of  infamy,  he  received  from  the  commun 
fund  of  gladiators  a  stipend  so  exorl)itjint  that  it  became  a  new 
and  most  ignominious  tax  upon  the  Roman  people.^^  It  may 
be  easily  supjwsed  that  in  these  engagements  the  master  of  the 
world  was  always  successful  :  in  the  amphitheatre  his  victories 
were  not  often  sanguinary  ;  but  when  he  exercised  his  skill  in 
the  school  of  gladiators,  or  his  own  palace,  his  wretched 
antagonists  were  frequently  honoured  with  a  mortal  wound  from 
the  hand  of  Commodus,  and  obliged  to  seal  their  flattery  with 
tlieir  blood.**  He  now  disdained  the  appellation  of  Hercules.  Hi«ia: 
The  name  of  Paulus,  a  celebrated  Secutor^  was  the  only  oncfftuc* 
which  delighted  his  ear.  It  was  inscribed  on  his  colossal  statues, 
and  repeated  in  the  redoubled  acclamations  *-  of  the  mournful 
and  applauding  senate.*^  Claudius  Pompeianus,  the  virtuous 
husband  of  Lucilla,  was  the  only  senator  who  asserted  the  honour 
of  his  raidc.  As  a  father  he  permitted  his  sons  to  consult  their 
Bafctj'  by  attending  the  amphitheatre.  As  a  Roman  he  declared 
that  nis  own  Ufe  was  in  the  emperor's  hands,  but  that  he  would 
never  behold  the  son  of  Marcus  prostituting  his  person  and 
dignity.  Notwitlistanding  his  manly  resolution,  Pompeianus 
escaped  the  resentment  of  the  tyrant,  and,  with  his  honour,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  preserve  his  life.** 

Commodus  had  now  attained  Uie  summit  of  vice  and  infamy. 


*  Lipsius.  I.  iL  c.  j,  8,  Juvenal  in  ibe  eighth  satire  gives  a  [nctarcsquc  dts- 
acription  of  thi-<  combtit. 

*Hist.  Auf^usu  p.  sofvii.  ii|.  Dion,  I.  Uxii.  p.  1220 [19].  He  received,  foe 
each  time,  tUcui,  about  Z^ooo  potinds  sterling. 

^  VicTor  tells  us  that  Commodus  only  allowed  his  antagonisis  a  leaden  weapont 


dreading  most  probahljr  the  consequences  of  their  despair      \Caiar. ,  4.] 

,    "      ■        ,  All 


0  Tbey  were  obliged  to  repeat  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  times,  P^iM/us,jSr$4 


*s  Dion,  1.  Ixxii.  p.  lasi  [so].     He  speaks  of  liis  own  baseness  and  danger. 

**Hc  mixed  however  !»nic  prudence  wiili  h.s  courage,  and  passed  the  greatest 
|nrt  of  his  time  in  a  country  retirement;  alleging  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes.  "I  never  saw  him  in  the  senate,  "says  Dion,  "cxcvpt  during 
the  shon  reign  of  Pertiaax."  All  his  Infimiiiics  had  suddenly  left  bim,  and  they 
returned  as  suddenly  upon  the  murilcr  of  that  excellent  prince.  Diou,  L  Ixxiiu  p. 
1327  [5], 
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Amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  flnttcring  courts  he  was  unable  to 
disguise  from  himself  that  he  had  deserved  the  contciupt  and 
hatred  of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his  empire.  His 
ferocious  spirit  wna  irritated  by  the  conscionsuess  ut"  tliat  hatred, 
by  the  envy  of  every  kind  of  merit,  by  tlie  just  a])]jrtjhension  of 
danger,  and  by  the  habit  of  slaughter  which  he  contracted  in  his 
Oftu^ur»f  daily  amusements.  History  has  preserved  a  Icn^  list  ol  consular 
ui  f-niTTM-  sjjjiatorg  sacrificed  to  his  wanton  suspicion,  which  sought  out, 
with  peculiar  anxiety,  tliosc  unfortunate  persons  connected, 
however  remotely,  with  the  family  of  the  Antoninea,  without 
sparing  even  the  ministers  of  his  crimes  or  pleasures.*-'  His 
cruelty  proved  at  last  fatal  to  himself.  He  had  shed  with  im- 
punity the  noblest  blood  of  Rome :  he  perished  as  soon  as  he 
was  dreaded  by  his  own  domestics.  Marcia,  his  favourite  con- 
cubine, Eclectus,  his  chamberlain,  and  Liptus,  his  Prcetorian 
pripfect,  alarme<l  by  the  fate  of  their  companittns  and  predecessors, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  destnietion  which  every  hour  hung  over 
their  heads,  either  from  the  mad  caprice  of  thetyrant,or  the  sudden 
indignation  of  the  people.  MarciaseJzed  the  occasion  of  presenting 
a  draught  of  wine  to  her  lover,  after  he  had  fatigued  himself 
with  hunting  some  wild  beasts.  Commodus  retired  to  sleep  ;  but 
whilst  he  was  labouring  with  the  effects  of  poison  and  drunken- 
ness, a  robust  youth,  by  profession  a  wrestler,  entered  his 
cliamber,  and  strangled  him  without  resistance.  The  body  was 
secretly  conveyed  out  of  the  palace,  before  the  least  suspicion 
was  entertained  in  the  city,  or  even  in  the  court,  oftlie  emperor' 
death.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  son  of  Marcus,  and  so  easy  w. 
it  to  destroy  a  hated  tyrant,  who,  by  tlie  artificial  powers 
govermneot,  had  oppressed,  during  thirteen  years,  so  man/ 
millions  of  subjects,  every  one  of  whom  was  equal  to  their 
master  in  personal  strength  and  personal  abilities.*** 

The  measures  of  the  conspirators  were  conducted  with  the 
deliberate  coolness  and  celerity  which  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion  required.  They  resolved  instantly  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne   with   an  emperor   whose   character   would  justify   an" 

<*The  proefects   wrre  chanf^  almost  hourl/  or  daily ;  and  the  caprice 
Commodus  was  often  fotal  to  bis  most  favoured  chamberlains,     ilist.  August  46* 
51  Mi.  14  and  i^]. 

"Dion,  1.  Ion.  p,  I2n  [22],     Herodian,  I.  i.  p.  43.     Hi=t.  August,  p.  51  [vi 
17].     [The  situation  on  the  death  of  Commodus  has  been  well  c-ompared  with  lb 
situation  on  the  death  of  Scto.     The  general  joy  at  delivcranc-j  from  tyranny^ 
lite  niu^Kurrs  taken  by  the  senate  m  branding  the  memory  of  the  falicii  tyrar^j 
were  alike;  and  Pertioax,  the  successor  of  Commodus,  clo^y  reserablol  G.tll^gl^ 
the  niocessor  of  Nero,  in  ng^c,  rcspeciabiUty.  good  inieations,  and  unfitness  for 
ihe  imperial  power  (Schiller,  i.  668).] 
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mAintain  the  action  that  had  been  committed.  Thej  ftxed  on 
Pertinax,  prefect  of  the  city,  an  ancient  senator  oi*  consular  rank, 
whose  conspicuous  merit  had  broke  through  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth^  and  raised  him  to  the  first  honours  o(  the  btate.  He  had 
successively  governed  most  of  tlie  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and 
in  all  his  great  euiploymentj*^  military  as  well  us  civil,  he  had 
uniformly  distinguished  himself,  by  the  firmness,  the  prudence, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.**"  He  now  remained  almost 
alone  of  the  friends  and  ministers  of  Marcus ;  and,  when,  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  he  was  awakened  with  the  ntws  ti»at  the 
chamberlain  and  the  pnefect  were  at  his  door,  he  received  them 
with  Intrepid  resignation,  and  desired  they  would  execute  their 
master's  orders.  Instead  of  death,  they  oSered  liim  tlie  throne 
of  tJie  Roman  world.  During  some  moments  he  distrusted  their 
intentions  and  assurances.  Convinced  at  length  of  the  death  of 
Commodus,  be  accepted  the  purple  with  a  sincere  reluctance, 
the  natural  effect  of  his  knowledge  both  of  the  duties  and  of 
the  dangers  of  the  supreme  rank.^^ 

Lsettis  conducted  without  delay  his  new  emperor  to  the  campB«u 
of  til c  Pnetoriaiis,  diffusing  at  the  same  time  through  the  city  aprBtoma 
seasonable  report  that  Conimodus  died  suddenly  of  an  a}K>plexy  ; 
and  that  the  virtuous  Pcrtinax  had  alreadif  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  The  guards  were  rather  surprised  than  pleased  with 
the  suspicious  death  of  a  prince  whose  indulgence  and  liberality 
they  alone  hud  experienced ;  but  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 
the  authority  of  their  prwfect,  the  reputation  of  I'crtinax,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  people,  obliged  them  to  stifle  their  secret 

'  P»1'uuu(  wu  »  native  of  Alba  Pompeia,  in  Piedmont,  and  son  of  a  timber 
nwrcbanL  Tbe  order  of  bi&  employments  (it  is  marked  by  Capitolinus)  well 
deserves  to  be  set  down  as  expressive  of  ihc  form  of  ^vcrnmcnt  and  manners 
of  the  age.  i.  He  was  a  centurion,  a.  Hnvfecl  of  a  cohort  in  Syria,  in  the 
Pulhian  »~ar.  and  in  Britain.  3.  He  obtained  an  Ml<t,  or  squadron  of  horse,  in 
Miesia.  4.  He  was  commissary  of  provisions  on  the  j^miliao  way.  5.  He  com- 
manded tticf  fleet  upon  the  Rhine.  6.  He  was  procurator  of  Dacia.  wilh  &  salary  of 
\\XKA  1600/.  a  ytar.  7.  He  commftnded  ihe  Vctrraiu  of  a  legion.  8.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  senator.  9.  Of  pn-^or.  10.  With  tbe  command  of  tbe 
first  legion  tn  Rtiictia  :ind  Nuricuni.  11.  He  was  coiuul  about  the  year  175. 
la.  He  attended  Marcos  into  the  east  13.  He  commanded  an  army  on  tbe 
Diuiube.  i^  He  was  con^lar  legate  of  Mjcsib.  15.  Of  Dacla.  16.  Of  Syria. 
17.  Of  BriLiin.  tS.  He  had  the  care  of  the  public  provisions  at  Home.  19.  He 
was  proconsul  of  Africa.  20l  Praifect  of  the  city.  Herodian  (I,  i.  p.  48  yu.  i]) 
docs  justice  lo  his  disiniercsied  spirit;  but  CapitoHnus,  who  collected  evt'ry  popu- 
lar nimour,  charges  him  with  a  gre.ii  fortune  acquired  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
[He  is  a  Cavourite  with  the  hoionan  Dion  CassiUJi.  His  full  name  was  P.  Helvius 
Pertinax,  and  he  was  bom  in  tab  A.D.j 

*Juliau,  io  the  Csesars,  taxci  bim  wiib  being  accessary  to  tfae  death  of 
OiniinrKinfc 

7  voji.  I. 
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discontents,   to   accept    the    donative    promised    by   thi 
emperor,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and,  with  joyful  acclama- 
tions and  laurels  in  their  hands^  to  conduct  him  tu  the  senate- 
house,  that  the  military  consent  might  be  ratified  by  the  civil 
authority. 

This  important  night  was  now  far  spent;  with  the  dawn  of  day' 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  senators  expected  a 
summons  to  attend  an  ignominious  ceremony.  In  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  even  of  those  of  his  creatures  who  yet  preserved 
any  regard  for  prudence  or  decency,  Commodus  had  resolved  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  gladiators'  tjchool,  and  from  thence  to  take 
possession  of  the  consulship,  in  the  habit  and  with  the  attendance 
of  that  infamous  crew.  On  a  sudden,  before  the  break  of  day, 
the  senate  was  called  together  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  to 
meet  the  guards,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of  a  new  emperor. 
For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  in  silent  suspense,  doubtful  of 
their  unexpected  deliverance,  and  suspicious  of  the  cruel  artifices 
of  Commodus :  but,  when  at  length  they  were  assured  that  the 
tyrant  was  no  more,  they  resigned  themselves  to  all  the  trans- 
ports of  joy  and  indignation.  Pertinax,  who  modestly  repre- 
sented the  meanness  of  his  extraction,  and  pointed  out  several 
noble  senators  more  deserving  than  himself  of  the  empire,  was 
constrained  by  their  dutiful  violence  to  ascend  the  throne,  and 
received  all  the  titles  of  Imperial  power,  confirmed  by  the  most 
sincere  vows  of  fidelity.  Tlie  memory  of  Commodus  was  branded 
with  eternal  infamy.  The  names  of  tyrant^  of  gladiator,  of 
public  enemy,  resounded  in  every  comer  of  the  house.  They 
decreed  in  tumultuous*^  votes,  that  his  honours  should  be  reversed, 
his  titles  erased  from  the  public  monuments,  his  statues  thrown 
down,  his  body  dragged  with  a  hook  into  the  stripping-room  of 
the  gladiators,  to  satiate  the  public  fury ;  and  they  expressed 
some  indignation  against  those  oHicious  servants  who  had  already 
presumed  to  screen  his  remains  fram  the  justice  of  the  senate. 
But  Pertinax  could  not  refuse  those  last  rites  to  the  memory  of 
Marcus  and  the  tears  of  his  first  protector  Claudius  Pompeianus, 
who  lamented  the  cruel  fate  of  his  brother-in-lawj  and  lament 
still  more  that  he  had  deserved  it.^ 


N 


'*  [By  this  eptlhet  Gibbon  alludes  (o  the  rbvthmfcAl  acclamatJons  which  were  the 
usafrt-'  in  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  In  toe  addamafiones gravts  recorded  here 
by  I-impridius,  the  words  hi)itis  and  famcidt  rrcur  a*;  n  sort  of  refrain.] 

•*•  Capiiolinus  gives  us  the  particulars  of  these  tuniuUuary  voles,  which  were 
moved  by  one  senator,  and  repeated,  or  r&tber  chaiinted.  by  the  whole  body^ 
Hist.  August,  p.  52.  [vii.  18}. 
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These  effusions  of  impotent  rage  against  a  dead  emperor,  Lmj^nte- 
whom  the  senate  Imd  flattered  when  alive  with  the  most  abject  •«»«••»« 
servility,  betrayed  a  just  but  ungenerous  spirit  of  revenge.     The    '•**•" 

legality  of  these  decrees  was,  however,  supported  by  the  prin-  H 

ciples  of  the  Imperial  constitution.     To  censure,  to  depose,  or  H 

to  punish  with  death,  the  first  magistrate  of  the  republic  who  H 

hod  abused  his  delegated  trust,  was  the  ancient  and  undoubted  H 

prerogative  of  the   Roman  senate;*^  but  that  feeble  assembly  H 

was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  inflicting  on  a  fallen  tyrant  H 

tliAt  public  justice  from  which,  during  his  life  and  reign^  he  had  H 
been  shielded  by  the  strong  arm  of  military  despotism. 

Pertinax  found  a  nobler  way  of  condemning  his  predecessor's  yifMMof 

memory, — by  the  contrast  of  his  own  virtues  with  the  vices  of  M 

Commodus.     On  the  day  of  his  accession  he  resigned  over  to  I 

his  wife  and  son  his  whole  private  fortune  ; "  that  they  might  M 

have  no  pretence  to  solicit  favours  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  fl 

He  refused  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  former  with  the  title  of  ■ 

Augusta,  or  to  corrupt  the  inexperienced  youth  of  the  latter  by  ■ 

the    rank    of  Cuesar.      Accurately    distinguishing   between    the  H 

duties  of  a  parent  and  those  of  a  sovereign,  he  educated  his  son  H 

with  a  severe  simplicity,  which,  while  it  gave  him  no  assured  ■ 

prospect  of  the  throne,  might  in  time  have  rendered  him  worthy  H 

of  it.     In  public  the  behaviour  of  Pertinax  was  grave  and  affable.  ■ 

,He  lived  with  the  virtuous  part  of  the  senate^  (and,  in  a  private  H 

[■tation,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  each  ■ 

individual),  without  either  pride  or  jealousy  ;  considered  them  as  H 

friends  and  companions,  with  whom  he  bad  shared  the  dangers  ■ 

of  the  tyranny,  and  with  whom  he  wished  to  enjoy  the  security  of  H 

the  present  time.     He  verj'  frequently  invited  them  to  familiar  ■ 

entertainments,  the  frugality  of  which  was  ridiculed  by  those  H 
who  remembered  and  regretted  the  luxurious  prodigality  of  ^^H 
Commodus.^                                                                                               ^^H 

■*  The  senate  condemned  Nero  to  be  put  to  death  nwre  majorvm.   Saeton.  c  49.  ^| 

<■  f  rhis  act  has  considerable  wfniticance  in  the  history  of  the  cxchcfiuer  of  H 

the  Roman  Kmpire.     Antoninus  Pius  had  alrendy  acted  in  the  ^me  way,  mn3dnf|^  H 

over  his  privaiL'  property  (o  his  daughter  Faustina.     The  principle  involved  wh^  ^| 

the  sepanuion  of  the  Emperor's  private  purse  from  ihn  JUcits,  or  public  money  ^| 

wbidi  came  to  bim  as  Emperor.    This  sepnration  was  systematically  carried  out  H 

by  Srptnnius  Sevenu.  ]  H 

••  [The  Dote  of  the  policy  of  Pertinax  ■wx%  the  reMomtion  nf  the  authority  of  H 

the  senate,  which,  duhnK  the  preceding  century,  liad  been  Kfradually  becoming  less  H 

and  less.     He  assumed  the  title  primefs  ienatus,  and  things  looked  like  a  return  H 

of  the  system  of  Augustus.  ]  H 

^  D10D  (1.  Ixxiit.  p.  133  r3])  speaks  of  these  entertainments,  as  a  senator  who  H 

had  supped  with  the  emperor  ;  Cnpitolinus  (Hist.  August,  p.  58  [viii  laj)  like  ■ 

B  slave  who  had  received  his  intelligence  from  one  of  Che  scollioos.  H 
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To  hcnl,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
hand  of  tymnny.  was  the  pleasing,  but  melancholy,  task  of  P« 
tinax.     The  innocent  victims  who  yet  survived  were  recalled  ft 
exile,  released  from  prison,  and  restored  to  the  full  possessii 
of  their  honours  and  fortunes.     Tlie  unburied  bodies  of  murdered 
senators  (for  the  cruelty  of  Commodus  endeavoured  to  eitt< 
itself  beyond  death)  were  depositetl  in  the  sepulchres  of  ll 
ancestors;  their  memory  was  justified;   and   every   consolnl 
was   be»towed   on   their  ruined   and  afflicted  families.     Am* 
these  consolations,  one  of  the  most  grateful  was  the  punishment 
of  the  DeJators,  the  common  enemies  of  their  master,  of  virt 
and  of  their  country'.     Yet,  even  in  the  inquisition  of  these  h 
assassins,  Pertinax  proceeded  with  a  steady  temper,  which  gi 
ever)'thing  to  justice,  and  nothing  to  popular   prejudice  and 
resentment. 

The  finances  of  the  state  demanded  the  most  vigilant  care 
the  emperor.  Though  every  measure  of  injustice  and  extort 
had  been  adopted  which  could  collect  the  property  of  the  sub- 
ject into  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  the  rapaciousne^ss  of  Com- 
rooilus  had  been  so  very  inadequate  to  his  extravagance  that, 
upon  his  death,  no  more  than  eight  thousand  pounds  were  found 
iu  the  exhausted  trcasury.^^  to  defray  the  current  ex[>enNe8  of 
government,  and  to  discharge  the  pressing  demand  of  a  liberal 
donative,  which  the  new  emperor  hatl  been  obliged  to  promise  to 
tlie  Pnetorian  guards.  Yet,  under  these  distressed  circumstances, 
Pertinax  Imd  the  generous  firmness  to  remit  all  the  oppressive 
taxes  invented  by  Commodus,  and  to  cancel  all  the  unjust  claims 
of  the  treasury  ;  declaring,  in  a  decree  of  the  senate,  "  that 
was  better  satisficil  to  administer  a  poor  re|niblic  with  innocei 
than  to  acquire  riches  by  the  ways  of  tyranny  and  dishonor 
Economy  and  industry  he  consi<lered  as  the  pure  and  gem 
sources  of  wealth  ;  and  from  them  he  soon  derivetl  a  copii 
supply  for  the  public  necessities.  The  expense  of  the  house- 
hold was  immediately  reduced  to  one  half.  All  the  instrum< 
of  luxury  Pertinax  exposed  to  public  auction,'^'  gold  and  si] 
plate,  chariots  of  a  singular  construction,  a  superfluous  warIi 
of  silk  and  embroider}',  and  a  great  number  of  beautiful  slaves 
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^I}ea*s.    llie  hlamelesft  economy  of  Fius,   lert  bis  successors  a 
vtfies  stptiii  mUUej,  above  two  n.nd  twenty  niiUions  sterling.     Dion,  L  Ixjcii 

1231  rej. 

**  B<^idcs  the  drsign  of  convcninc^  these  usclrss  omameots  into  money 
'    I'xiii.  p  ta29  [5] }  nwgns  iwn  secret  motives  of  Pertinax.     (le  wished  to  cxpoae 
ri,.-    I.  ,'<!  of  Commodus,  and  to  discover  by  ibc  purcbasef>  those  who  moit  rc> 
jciiiolt'd  hiro. 
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of  both  sexes;  excepting  only,  with  attentive  humanity,  those 
who  wrre  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  had  been  ravished 
frtira  the  anns  <»f  their  weeping  |):u-ents.  At  the  same  time 
tliat  he  obliged  the  worthless  favourites  of  the  tyrant  to  resign 
ft  part  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  he  satisfied  the  just  creditors  of 
the  state,  and  unexpectedly  discharged  the  long  arrears  of  honest 
services.  He  removed  the  oppressive  restrictions  which  had  been 
laid  upon  commerce,  :ind  pranted  :ill  tlie  uncultivated  lands  in 
Italy  and  the  provinces  to  those  who  would  improve  them  ;  with 
on  exemption  from  tribute  during  the  term  i>f  ten  years.*^ 

Such  an  unitonn  conduct  had  already  secured  to  Pertinax  thcukdva 
noblest  reward  of  a  sovereign,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  people.      ' 

hose  who  remembered  tJie  virtues  of  Marcus  were  happy  to 

ntemplate  in  their  new  emperor  the  features  of  that  bright 
inal,  and  flattered  themselves  tl\at  they  should  long  enjoy 

e  benign  influence  of  his  administration.  A  hasty  zeal  to 
reform  the  corrupted  state,  accompanied  with  less  prudencfl 
than  might  have  bt^cn  expected  from  the  years  and  experience 
of  Pertinax,  proved  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  His 
honest  indisci-etion  united  against  him  the  servile  crowd,  who 
found  their  private  benefit  in  the  public  disordei*s,  and  who  pre- 
ferred the  favour  of  a  tyrant  to  the  inexorable  equality  of  the 
laws-M  _ 

Amidst  the  general  joy  the  sullen  and  angry  countenance  ofDUMDMator 
the  Pmtorian  guards  betrayed  their  inward  dissatisfaction.  TheytoruaT 
reluctantly  submitted  to  Pertinax  ;  they  dreaded  the  strict- 
of  the  ancient  discipline,  which  he  was  preparing  to  restore  ; 
they  regretted  the  licence  of  tlie  former  reign.  Their  dis- 
Dtenta  were  secretly  fomented  by  Lwtus,  their  prajfect,  who 
found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  his  new  empeitir  would  reward 
a  servanti  but  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  favourite.  On  the  titird 
day  of  his  reign,  the  soldiers  seized  on  a  noble  senator,  with  a 
design  to  carry  him  to  the  camp,  and  to  invest  him  with  the 
imperial  purple.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  the  dangerous 
honour,  the  aflVighted  victim  escaped  from  their  violence,  and 
took  refuge  at  the  feet  of  Pertinax.  A  short  time  afterwards  a comntncj 
''—jus  Falco,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  a  rash  youth,^  but^"^™*^  " 

•  Though  Capilolinus  h.is  picked  up  many  idle  tales  of  (he  pHvaie  life  of  Per- 
lax.  ho  )0(ns  with  Dion  and  Herodian  in  adniirinf*  his  public  conduct  [viii.  rj]. 
■•  Ltrges.  rem  wirdam.  tnexorabilcm  esse.     T.  IJv.  ti.  3. 

■If  we  credit  Capitolinus  (which  is  rather  difTicull)  Kaico  behaved  with  the 
106I  petulant  indecency  to  Pertinax  on  the  day  of  his  accession.     The  wise 
Bnpcror  only  admonished  him  of  his  youth  and  inexperience.    Hist.  August,  p.  55 
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ol*  All  iinct(*nt  and  opulent  family,  listened  to  the  voire 
aiubitioii  ;  and  n  conspiracy  was  formed  during  a  short  absence 
of  Pertiuiu»  which  was  crushed  by  his  sudden  return  to  Rome 
and  his  rrsolute  behaviour.  Faico  was  on  the  point  of  being 
justly  cuiidcmned  to  death  as  a  public  enemy,  had  he  not  been 
saved  by  the  earnest  and  sincere  entreaties  of  the  injured 
emperor  ;  who  conjured  the  senate  that  the  purity  of  his  reign 
mitfht  not  be  stained  by  the  blood  even  of  a  guilty  senator. 

These  disappointments  served  only  to  irritate  the  rage  of  the 
IVrttorian  guards.  On  the  twenty-eight  of  March,  eighty-six  days 
only  after  tJie  death  of  Commodus,  a  general  sedition  broke  out 
in  the  camp,  which  the  officers  wanted  either  power  or  inclination 
to  suppress.  Two  or  three  hundred  of  tne  most  despc^rate 
ttoldiers  marched  at  noon-day,  with  arms  in  their  hands  and  fiuy 
In  their  looks,  towards  the  Imptrial  palace.  The  gates  were 
thrown  open  by  their  companions  upoi;  guard  ;  and  by  the 
domestics  of  the  old  court,  who  had  already  formed  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  too  virtuous  emperor.  On  tlie 
news  of  their  approach,  Pertinax,  disdaining  either  Bight  or  con- 
cealment, advanced  to  meet  bis  assassins  ;  and  recalled  to  their 
minds  his  own  innocence,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  recent  oath. 
Kor  a  few  moments  they  stood  in  silent  suspense,  ashamed  of 
their  atrocious  design,  and  awed  by  the  venerable  aspect  and 
majestic  firmness  of  their  sovereign,  till  at  length,  the  despair  of 
pardoi I  re vi ving  th eir  fury,  a  barbarian  of  the  cou ntry  of 
1  ongres  **  levelled  the  first  blow  against  Pertinax,  who  was 
instantly  dispatched  with  a  multitude  of  wounds.  His  head, 
separated  fmm  his  body,  and  placed  on  a  lance,  was  ferried  in 
triumph  to  the  Prsetorian  camp,  in  the  sight  of  a  mournful  and 
indignant  people,  who  lamented  the  unworthy  fate  of  that 
excellent  prince,  and  the  transient  blessings  of  a  reign,  the 
memory  of  which  could  serve  only  to  aggravate  their  appiTiaching 
misfortunes.** 


••TTie  modern  t>{shopric  of  Lleg-e.  This  soldier  probably  belotiK<cd  it»  the  Pita- 
vian  horse-guards,  who  were  ntosily  miatxl  in  the  Duchj  of  Guddres  »r<1  the 
Dci^bbourboixl,  and  were  difitin^isbcd  by  their  valour,  and  by  the  boltlfwss  vbh 
which  ihoj  iwam  their  horses  across  the  broadest  and  most  rapid  Timi.  Tacit. 
Hist  tv.  xa.  Dion,  I.  Iv.  p.  797  [04].  Lipsius  dc  m&^tndine  RjoruiD&,  L  i. 
c.  4. 

«i  Dirtn    I    l»»m   p.  laga   [16].     Hcrodian.  1.  ii.  p.  60.  [5!. 
II  £pliom.,  and  in  C«c:Aiib,     Lt 


Dion,  1.  IzxUi. 
$8  [viil.  ix),    Victor  ui 
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CHAPTER  V 

Pmhiic  uUe  of  iht  empire  to  Diditu  JnUautu  bif  the  PrtrtoruM 
Gttardt — Clodiuj  Alhinut  in  Britain,  PeMxmimt  Niger  in  Syria^ 
and  Srptimius  ^wnu  in  Pannonia,  declare  against  the  mur- 
derers of  Periinaz — Civil  mars,  and  viciortf  of  Sevenu  over  his 
three  rivals— Relaxation  of  discipliste — zVcro  maxims  of  govem- 
wtent 


The  |K>wcr  of  the  sword  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  an  extensive 
momirchy  than  in  a  sm&ll  community.  It  has  been  calculated 
by  the  ablest  politicians  that  no  state,  without  being  soon  ex- 
hausted, can  maintain  above  the  hundredth  part  of  its  members 
in  arms  and  idleness.  But,  although  this  relative  proportion 
may  be  uniform,  its  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  society  will  vary 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  positive  strength.  The  advan- 
tages of  military*  science  and  discipline  cannot  be  exerted,  unless 
a  proper  number  of  soldiers  are  united  into  one  body,  and 
actuated  by  one  soul.  With  a  handful  of  men,  such  an  union 
would  be  ineflectual ;  with  an  unwieldy  host,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  powers  of  the  machine  would  be  alike 
destroyed  by  the  extreme  minuteness,  or  the  excessive  weight, 
of  its  springs.  To  illustrate  this  observation  we  need  only  re- 
flect that  there  is  no  superiority  of  natural  strength,  artificial 
weapons,  or  acquired  skill,  which  could  enable  one  man  to  keep 
in  constant  sulyection  one  hundred  of  his  fellow-creatures :  the 
tyrant  of  a  single  town,  or  a  small  districtj  would  soon  discover 
that  an  hundred  armed  followers  were  a  weak  defence  against 
ten  thousand  peasants  or  citizens  ;  but  an  hundred  thousand  well- 
disciplined  soldiers  will  command,  with  despotic  sway,  ten 
millions  of  subjects;  and  a  body  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
guards  will  strike  terror  into  the  most  numerous  populace  that 
ever  crowded  the  streets  of  an  immense  capital. 

The  Praetorian  bands,  whose  licentious  fury  was  the  6rst 
symptom  and  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
scarcely  amounted  to  the  last  mentioned  number.^     They  de- 

STbey  were  oriRinallT  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  (for  Tacitos  And  Dion  arc  not 
■creed  upon  tbe  subject),  divided  into  as  many  cohorts,     Viteltius  increased  tbem 
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rivecj  Uair  institution  from  Augustus.  That  cmfty  tyrant, 
sensible  that  laws  might  roluur^  but  that  arms  aloue  could 
maintain,  his  usurpttl  dominion,  had  gratlually  fonncd  this 
|K)wcrful  l>ody  of  guanls,  in  constant  readiness  to  protect  iiis 
person,  to  awe  the  senate,  and  either  to  prevent  or  to  crush  tiie 
(Irst  motions  of  rebellion.  He  distinguished  these  favoured 
troops  by  a  double  jwiy,  and  superior  privileges ;  but,  as  their 
fomiidnble  asj>ect  would  at  once  have  alarmed  and  iiTitated  the 
Roman  people,  three  cohorts  only  M-ere  stationed  in  the  capital ; 
whilst  the  remainder  was  dispersed  In  the  adjacent  towns 
n«tr«ftBv  Italy.'  But  alter  fifty  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberi 
ventured  on  a  clecitive  rnea^sure.  which  for  ever  riveted  th 
fetters  of  his  country.  Under  the  fair  pretences  of  relieving 
Italy  from  the  heavy  burden  of  military  quarters,  and  of  intro- 
ducing a  stricter  (liscipllne  among  the  guards,  he  assembled 
them  at  Rome,  in  ft  pernwinent  camp/'  which  was  fortified  wi' 
skilful  care,'  und  placed  on  a  commanding  situation.^ 
tkstr  Such    formidable   scr\'.ints   are    alwaj^   nccessarj',    but    ofti 

iTiiffmn      fatjil,  to  the  throne   of  despotism.      By  thus  introducing  t 

Pro-'torian  guards,  as  it  were,  into  the  iwilare  anfl  the  senate,  tho 
emperors  taught  them  to  perceive  their  own  stj'englh,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  civil  government ;  to  view  the  vices  of  their 
masters  with  familiar  contempt,  and  to  lay  aside  that  vtvcY' 
tiaJ  awe  winch  distance  only,  und  mystery,  can  preserve  low;* 
an  iniaginarj'  power.     In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  an  opid 
city,  their  pridt  was  nourished  by  the  sense  of  their  irrcsisli 
weight ;   nor   was  it  possible   to  conceal   from  them  that   t 
person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  public 
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to  sixteen  thousnnd,  nnd,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  inscripiions,  ehcy  never  after* 
wnr ''  '•■"'   'r-uch  bdow  Ihfti  number.     Soe  Lipsins  de  magnitudine  Re 
(  1  incui  iiiukt  lie  modified.     The  Pr;ctonan  guard  was  a  reorj 

ol  f  !i(l  of  tl-.r  Kcncrals  of  the  republic     Augustus  fixed  the  ~ 

in  Rome,  a,ntl  -i. '.  r  n.n    1,  as  the  niitnber  of  the  guard,  nine  cohorts,  aich 
eooststing  of  n  i'        <    i  mrn,     A  tenib  cohort  was  subisequently  Added,  but  the 
eit&ct  dale  of  tlu>  ..i  .iion  is  not  clear.     Vitellius,  as  Gibbon  says  [Tncttus,  Hi 
ii.  93),  increiisrd  the  numlicr  to  sixteifn  ;  but  Vespasian  restored  the  origlnaj 

(Aurrlim  Victor,  Cips.  40,  x|,  cp,  Zosimns  li.  17).    There  is  some  CTideoc*  io    

»ci  ^  that  there  were  twelve  cohorts  between  the  reign  of  Galus 

fti  For  number  of  pracfccts,  sec  ^ppcndu(  11.] 

,,  I3t.  C.  49. 

*  Tacit.  Annnt.  ir.  9.    Suci.  in  Tiber,  c.  37.     Dioa  Cassias.  I.  Ivii.  p.  867(19]. 
4  In  the  civ>l  war  bciwrrn  \'itcllius  ana  Vespasian,  the  Pneioriiin  camp  was 
Att    '  *  '  '      '    '      tbitll  the  machines  used  in  the  siege  of  the  besi  Imtified 

ilie  city,  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Vimi- 
iMfcl  Utilt.  Stse  Nardiiii.  Roma  AnUca,  p.  174.  Donatus  de  KoaA  Aatiqul,  p.  46 
[Not  on  the  hilts,  but  to  the  east  of  thcrn.J 


f  never  after- 
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and    tlie   seat    uf   ernpire>   were    all    in    their    liAiids. 

divert  the  Pnetorian  hanrls  from  these  dangerous  reHeetions 
the  firmest  and  best  established  princes  were  obliged  to  mix 
blandishments  with  commands,  rewards  with  punishments,  to 
flatter  their  pride,  indulge  their  pleasures,  connive  at  their 
faregularitieSj  and  to  purchase  their  precarious  feith  by  a  liberal 
donative ;  which,  since  the  elevation  of  Claudius,  was  exacted 
.*s  a  legal  claim  on  the  accession  of  every  new  emperor.** 

The  advocates  of  the  puanls  endeavoured  to  justify  by  aTgti-Tk«iri 
ments  tlie  pow(*r  whicti  they  asserted  by  arms  ;  and  to  maintain 
that,  according  to  the  purest  principles  of  the  constitution,  thtir 
consent  was  essentially  necessary  in  the  appointment  of  an 
emperor.  The  election  of  consuls,  of  generals,  juid  of  magistrates, 
however  it  had  been  recently  usurped  by  the  senate,  was  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Roman  people.^  But  where 
was  the  Roman  people  to  be  found  ?  Not  surely  amongst  the 
mixed  multitude  of  slaves  and  strangers  that  filled  the  streets  of 
Rome  ;  a  servile  populace,  as  devoid  of  spirit  as  destitute  of  pro- 
perty. The  defenders  of  the  state,  selected  from  the  flower  of 
Italian  youlh,^  and  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms  and  virtue, 
were  the  genuine  rcprcKcntatives  of  the  people,  and  the  best 
entitled  to  elect  the  military  chief  of  the  republic.  The^e  usser- 
tiona,  however  defective  in  reas(m,  became  unanswerttble^  when 
the  tierce  Prffitorians  increased  their  weight,  by  throwing,  like 
tlie  barb;irian  cotiquen>r  of  Rome,  their  swords  into  the  scale.* 

The  Fnctorians  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  throne,  by  the  Tk.T •«•»**• 
atrocious  murder  of  Pertiiwix  ;  they  dishonoured  the  majesty  of  SSJ" 
it,    by    their   subsequent   conduct.       The   camp  was   without  a 
leader^  for  even  the  pnefect  L«?tufl,  who  had  excited  the  tempest, 
prudently   declined  the  public   indignation.       Amidst  the  wild 
disorder,  Sulpicianus,  the  emperor's  father-in-law,  and  governor 


*  CUudhis,  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  empire,  wu  ibe  first  who  gave  a  dona- 
tive. He  rave  i^uina  dena,  lao/.  (Sueton  in  Claud,  c.  lo) :  when  Marcus,  with  his 
collea^ic  Luclos  Venis.  took  qulci  possession  of  the  throne,  he  gave  vkena,  i^oi. 
|(fto  each  of  the  guards.  Hist.  Aa^tst  p.  35  [iv.  y\.  (Dion,  Ikxhi.  p.  1331  [8J.) 
W«  may  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  these  sums,  by  Idadnan  t  conaplaint, 
that  the  promotion  of  a  Caesar  had  cost  bitn  trr  miltiei,  two  millions  and  a  half 
Kterlin};. 

'  Cicero  de  Legibus.  iii.  3.  The  fim  book  of  Llvy.  and  the  second  o£  Dionysitu 
of  Halicarna.-%sus,  show  the  authority  of  the  people,  even  in  the  election  of  the 
kings. 

•TTicy  were  originally  recruited  in  Latiuni,  Etruna.  and  the  old  colonies  (Tacit. 
Anoat.  iv.  \\  The  emperor  Otho  oorapliments  their  vanity,  with  the  fiaitcring 
titles  of  Italia:  Alutnni,  Komana  vcre  juvenius.    Tacit.  Hist.  i.  84. 

*  In  th«-  sirge  of  Rome  by  the  Gaitls.  See  Uivy.  v.  48,  Plutarch,  in  Camill.  p, 
^3  [39j- 
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of  the  city,  who  hiiH  been  ftent  to  the  camp  on  the  first  alarm 
mutiny,  was  endeavouring  to  calm  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  when 
he  was  silenced  by  the  clamorous  return  of  the  murderers,  bearing 
on  a  lance  the  hend  of  Pertinax.  Though  history  has  accus- 
tomed us  to  observe  every  principle  and  every  passion  yielding 
to  the  imperious  dictates  of  ambition,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that, 
in  these  moments  of  horror,  Sulpicianus  should  have  aspired  to 
ascend  a  throne  polluted  M'ith  the  recent  blnod  of  so  near  a 
relation,  and  so  excellent  a  prince.  He  had  already  begun  to 
use  the  only  effectual  argument,  and  to  treat  for  the  Imperial 
dignity;  but  the  more  prudent  of  the  Pr»torians,  apprehensive 
that,  in  this  private  contract,  they  should  not  obtain  a  Just  price 
for  so  valuable  a  commodity,  run  out  upon  the  ramparts  ;  and, 
with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  that  the  Human  world  was  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder  by  public  auction.^** 

aift^ ^  This  infamous  offer,  the  most  insolent  excess  of  military  licence, 

SSmHa-o.    diffused  an  universal  grief,  shame,  and  indignation  throughout 
■  the  city.     It  reached  at  length  the  ears  of  Didius  Julianus,  a 

wealthy  senator,  who,  regardless  of  the  public  calamities,  was 
indulging  himself  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.^^  His  wife  and  his 
daughter,  his  freedmen  and  his  parasites,  easily  convinced  him 
that  he  deserved  the  throne,  and  earnestly  conjured  him  to  em- 
brace so  fortunate  an  opportunity.  The  vain  old  man  hastened 
to  the  Pnetorian  camp,  where  Sulpicianus  was  still  in  treaty  with 
the  guards  ;  and  began  to  bid  against  him  from  the  foot  of  the 
rampart.  The  unworthy  negotiation  was  transacted  by  faithful 
emissaries,  who  passed  alteniately  from  one  candidate  to  the 
other,  and  acquainted  each  of  them  with  the  offers  of  his  rival. 
Sulpicianus  had  already  promised  a  donative  of  five  thousand 
drachms  (above  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds)  to  each  soldier  ; 
when  Julian,  eager  for  the  prize,  rose  at  once  to  the  sum  of  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  drachms,  or  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.  The  gates  of  the  camp  were  instantly  thrown 
open  to  the  purchaser ;  he  was  declared  emperor,  and  received 
an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the  soldiers,  who  retained  humanity 
enough  to  stipulate  that  he  should  pardon  and  forget  the  com- 
]»etition  of  Sulpicianus. 
fdkj!^«4c«d  '*  ^'^  "°*  incumbent  on  the  Praetorians  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
t./  u>«  ■•n*u  tions  of  the  sale.     They  placed  their  new  sovereign,  whom  they 

1*  Dion.  I.  tixiii.  p.  1934  [11].  Herodiui,  1.  iL  p.  63  [6].  Hist.  August  p.  60 
px.  9].  niiough  the  thrre  historians  agree  that  it  was  in  fact  an  auction,  Hero* 
oian  nlone  affirms  that  it  was  proclaimed  as  such  by  iht  soldiers. 

^^  :Span)auu8  softeai  ibe  most  odious  parts  of  the  ctaar^cter  tuud  elevation  of  Joliao. 
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served  and  despised,  in  the  centre  of  their  rfinks,  surrounded 
bira  on  every  side  with  their  shields,  and  conducted  him  in  close 
order  of  buttle  through  the  deserted  streets  of  the  city.  The 
lenate  was  commanded  to  assemble,  and  those  who  had  been  the 
distinguished  friends  of  Pertinax,  or  the  personal  enemies  of 
Julian,  found  it  necessary  to  affect  a  more  than  common  share  of 
satisfaction  at  tli^s  happy  revolution.^^  After  Julian  had  filled 
the  senate  house  with  armed  soldiers,  he  expatiated  on  the 
freedom  of  his  election,  his  own  eminent  virtues,  and  his  full 
assurance  of  the  alfections  of  the  senate.  The  obsequious 
assembly  congratulated  their  own  and  the  public  felicity  ; 
engaged  their  allegiance,  and  conferred  on  htm  all  the  several 
branches  of  the  Imperial  power.^^  From  the  senate  Julian  wastik«« 
conducted  by  the  same  military  procession,  to  take  possession  ofBJJ^jSSo** 
the  palace.  The  first  objects  which  struck  his  eyes  were  the 
abandoned  trunk  of  Pertinajt,  and  the  frugal  entertainment 
prepared  for  his  supper.  The  one  he  viewed  with  indifference  ; 
the  other  with  contempt.  A  magnificent  feast  was  prepared  by 
his  order,  and  he  amused  himself  till  a  very  late  hour,  with  dice, 
and  the  performances  of  Pylades,  a  celebrated  dancer.  Yet  it 
was  observed  that,  after  the  crowd  of  flatterers  dispersed,  and 
left  him  to  darkness,  solitude,  and  terrible  reflection,  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night ;  revolving  most  probably  in  his  mind  his  own 
rash  foily,  the  fate  of  his  virtuous  predecessor,  and  the  doubtful 
and  rlangerous  tenure  of  an  empire,  which  had  not  been  ac- 
quired by  merit,  but  purchased  by  money.  ^* 

He  had  reason  to  tremble.  On  the  throne  of  the  world  henwp^tue 
found  himself  without  a  friend,  and  even  without  an  adherent. 
The  guards  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  their 
avarice  had  persuaded  them  to  accept ;  nor  was  there  a  citizen 
who  did  not  consider  his  elevation  with  horror,  as  the  last 
insult  on  the  Roman  name.  The  nobility,  whose  conspicuous 
station  and  ample  possessions  exacted  the  strictest  caution,  dis- 
sembled their  sentiments,  and  met  the  affected  civility  of  the 


tt  Dion  CassioB,  at  that  time  pnetor,  bad  beea  a  personal  enemr  to  Julian, 
L  laxiii.  p.  1235  [laj, 

"Hisi.  August,  p.  61  [ix.  3.  3],  We  leam  from  thence  one  curious  drcum- 
stuKe,  that  the  new  emperor,  whatever  had  t>een  his  birth,  was  immediately 
aggregated  to  the  number  of  Patrician  families,  [His  imperial  nnme  was  M, 
t5idiiu  Severus  Julianus.  His  wife,  Mallia  ScanilU,  and  his  daughter,  D'ldia  Clara, 
received  the  title  of  Augusta  (Hist.  Aug.  ix,  3),  Pertinaz  had  declined  thai 
honour  for  his  consort  ] 

»  Dion,  1.  Ixxiii.  p.  1335  [13].  Hist.  August,  p.  fir  [ix.  3.  xo).  I  have  endeavoured 
to  blend  mto  one  consistent  story,  ihe  seeming  contradictioos  of  the  two  writers. 
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emperor  with  smiles  of  complacency  and  professions  of  duty. 
Rut  the  people,  secure  in  their  numbers  and  obscurity,  gave  a 
free  vent  to  their  passions.  The  streets  and  public  places  of 
Rome  resounded  with  clamours  and  imprecations.  The  enraged 
multitude  affronted  the  person  of  Julian,  rejected  his  liberality, 
audi  conscious  of  the  impotence  of  their  own  resentment,  they 
called  aloud  on  the  legions  of  the  frontiers  to  assert  the  violated 
majesty  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  public  discontent  was  soon  diffused  from  the  centre  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  armies  of  Britain,  of  Syria,  and 
of  Illyricum,  lamented  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  whose  company, 
or  under  whose  command,  they  had  so  often  fought  and  con- 
quered. They  received  with  surprise,  with  indignation,  and 
perhaps  with  envy,  the  extraoniinary  intelligence  that  the 
Praetorians  had  disposed  of  the  empire  by  public  auction;  and 
they  sternly  refuseti  to  ratify  the  ignominious  bnr^Bin.  Their 
immediate  and  unanimous  revolt  was  fatal  tn  Julian,  but  it  was 
fatal  at  the  same  time  to  the  pub!ic  peace;  as  the  generals  of 
the  respective  armies,  Clotlius  Albinus,  Pescennius  Niger,  and 
Scptimius  Severus,  were  still  more  anxious  to  succeed  than  to 
revenge  the  murdered  Pertinax.  Their  forces  were  exactly 
balanced.  Each  of  Ihcm  was  at  the  head  of  three  legi<ms,'* 
with  a  numerous  train  of  auxiliaries  ;  and,  however  different  in 
their  characters,  they  were  all  soldiere  of  experience  and  capa- 
city. 

Clodius  Albinus/'^  governor  of  Britain,  surjiassed  both  his 
competitors  in  the  nobility  of  his  extraction,  which  he  derived 
from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  old  republic.*^ 
But  the  branch,  from  whence  he  claimed  hi-s  descent,  was  sunk 
into  mean  circumstances,  and  transplanted  into  a  remote  pro- 
vince. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  true  character. 
Under  the  philosophic  cloak  of  austerity,  he  stands  accused  of 
concealing  most  of  the  vices  which  degrade  human  nature.** 
But  his  accusers  are  those  venal  writers  who  adored  the  fortune 
of  Severus,  and  trampled  on  the  ashes  of  an  unsuccessful  rival. 
Virtue,  or  the  appeamnces  of  virtue,  recommended  Albmus  to 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  Marcus  ;  and  bis  preserving 

UDion,  I.  Ixxiil.  p.  X335  [14]. 

>*  fD.  Clodiiu  Septimus  Albmus.] 

"The  Postuminn  nnd  ihc  CejoniHn ;  the  former  of  whom  was  raised  10  the 
consulship  in  the  fifth  year  after  its  institution. 

1*  Spartianus  in  his  undigested  coUrctions,  mixes  up  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
vices  that  enter  into  the  liunian  composition,  and  bestows  them  on  the  same 
object.    Such,  indeed,  arc  many  of  the  charactet-s  in  the  Augustan  history. 
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with  tlie  son  the  same  interest  whioh  he  had  Ac<iuired  with 
the  father  is  a  proof  at  least  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 
Hcxible  disposition.  The  favour  of  a  tyrant  does  not  always 
suppose  a  want  of  merit  in  tlie  object  of  it  ;  he  may,  without 
intending  it,  rewArd  a  man  of  worth  and  ability^  or  he  may  find 
&urh  a  man  useful  to  iiis  own  service.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Albinos  served  the  son  ot*  Ma»*cus,  eitlier  as  the  minister  of  his 
cruelties,  or  even  as  the  associate  of  his  pleasures.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  a  distant  honourable  command^  when  he  received  a 
ceafidenttal  letter  from  the  emperor,  acquainting  him  of  the 
treasuoable  designs  of  some  discontented  generals,  and  authoriK- 
ing  him  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  and  successor  of  the 
throne,  by  assuming?  the  title  and  ensigns  of  Ca-sar.*'  The 
governor  of  Britain  wisely  declined  the  dangerous  honour,  which 
would  have  marked  him  for  the  jealousy,  or  involved  him  in  the 
approaching  ruin,  of  Coramodus.  He  courted  power  by  nobler, 
orj  at  least,  by  more  specious,  arts.  On  a  prcmnture  report  of 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  he  assembled  his  troops ;  and,  in  an 
eloquent  discourse,  deplored  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  des- 
potism, described  the  happiness  and  i^dory  which  their  ancestors 
had  enjoyed  under  the  consular  government,  and  declared  his 
6rm  resolution  to  reinstate  the  senate  and  people  in  their  legal 
authority.  This  popular  harangue  w.is  answered  by  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  British  legions,  and  received  at  Rome  with 
a  secret  munnur  of  applause.  Safe  in  the  jwssession  of  his  little 
world,  and  in  the  command  of  an  amiy  less  distinguished  indeed 
for  discipline  than  for  ninnbcrs  and  valour, ''^  AUnnus  braved  the 
menaces  of  Commodus,  maintained  towards  Pertinax  a  stately 
ambiguous  reserve,  and  instantly  declared  against  the  usui'pation 
of  JuUan.  The  convulsions  of  the  capital  added  new  weight  to 
his  sentiments,  or  rather  to  his  professions,  of  patriotism.  A 
regard  to  decency  induced  him  to  decline  the  lofty  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Emperor,  and  he  imitated  jierhaps  tlie  example  of 
Gaiba,  who,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  styled  himself  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people.'^ 

Personal  merit  alone  had  raised  Pesccnniu.s  Niger-*  from  an 
ubscu^'e  birth  and  statiou  to  the  government  of  Syria ;  a  lucra-iSrll 

>'Hist  August  p.  8o,  B4  [xiL  2.  and  6,  4,  5]. 

B  Pertinax,  who  governed  Britain  a  few  years  fcteTarc,  had  hem  Irft  for  dead 
b  a  niuljnv  of  (he  soldiers,  liist.  August,  p.  54  [viii.  3).  Yet  thc>  loved  and 
regretted  lam  ;  adrairantibus  eaiit  virtutem  cui  IrasccliaDtur. 

^  Sucton.  in  GaJb.  c.  la     [l>cgatuin  se  seuatus  ue  pop,  R.  prufessm  eat.] 

ii[C.  Pescenaios  Niger  Justus.] 
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tive  and  important  command,  which  in  times  of  civil  confusioD 

Sve  him  a  near  prospect  of  the  throne.  Yet  his  parts  seem  to 
vc  been  better  suited  to  the  second  than  to  the  first  rank  ;  he 
was  an  unequal  rival,  though  he  might  have  approved  himseU  an 
excellent  lieutenant,  to  Severus,  who  afterwards  displayed  the 
greatness  of  his  mind  by  adopting  several  useful  institutions 
&om  a  vanquished  eneray.-^  In  his  government,  Niger  ac- 
quired the  esteem  of  the  soldiers  and  the  love  of  the  provincials. 
His  rigid  discipline  fortified  the  valour  and  confirmed  the 
obedience  of  the  former,  whilst  the  voluptuous  S^Tians  were  less 
delighted  with  the  mild  firmness  of  his  administration  than  with 
the  affability  of  his  manners  and  the  apparent  pleasure  with 
which  he  attended  their  frequent  and  pompous  festivals.^  As 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  Pertinax  had 
reached  Antioch,  the  wishes  of  Asia  invited  Niger  to  assume  the 
Imperial  purple  and  revenge  his  death.  The  legions  of  the 
eastern  frontier  embraced  his  cause ;  the  opulent  but  unarmed 
provinces,  from  the  frontiers  of  i^thiopia  **  to  the  HadriatiC; 
cheerfully  submitted  to  his  power ;  and  the  kings  beyond  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  congratulated  his  election,  and  offered 
him  their  homage  and  services.  The  mind  of  Niger  was  not 
capable  of  receiving  this  sudden  tide  of  fortune  ;  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  accession  would  be  undisturbed  by  competition, 
and  unstained  by  civil  blond  ;  and  whilst  he  ejijoyed  the  vain 
(tomp  of  triumph,  he  neglected  to  secure  the  means  of  victory, 
instead  of  entering  into  an  effectual  negotiation  with  the 
powerful  armies  of  the  West,  whose  resolution  might  decide,  or 
at  least  nmst  balance,  the  mighty  contest ;  instead  of  advancing 
without  delay  towards  Rome  and  Italy,  where  his  presence  was 
impatiently  expected,-'*  Niger  trifled  away  in  the  luxmy  of 
Antioch  those  irretrievable  moments  which  were  diligen 
improved  by  the  decisive  activity  of  Severus.^ 


'm 


^  Hist.  Au^st.  p.  76  Qri.  TJ. 

zealoiu  attnchment  of  hu  countryinrn  to  lhe»e  festivals,  which  at  once  gratified 
3n,  And  Ihcir  love  of  pleasure. 
Thebes,  in  E^ypt,  is  mentioned  in  ihe  Augustan  Hi&torj,  as  an  all) 


their  supcrslition,  and  their  love  of  pleasure. 

•  A  Kinc  of  Thebes,  in  ERypt,  is  nientionco  in  ine  Augustan  History,  as  an  ally, 
and,  indeed,  as  a  personol  friend  of  Ni^rr.    If  Spnrtianus  is  not.  as  I  stronffiy 


suspect,  mistaken,  he  has  brought  to  light  a  dyiutsty  of  tributary  princes  totaily 
unknown  to  history. 

*Dion,  I.  Iijiiii.  p.  1*38  [15].  Herod.  L  ii.  p.  67  [7].  A  verse  in  everyone's 
nintilh  at  that  time,  seems  to  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  three  rivals; 
Optimus  est  AVy^r.  t>oniLS  /4/>r.  pessinius  Athvs.  Hist.  August,  p.  7S[xi.  8].  [The 
vri-.c  was  onginnlly  in  GrerJc,  but  the  Latin  of  Spartianus  was  innocent  of  the 
(aJsc  quantity  which  Gibbon  ascribes  to  it.     It  ran  optimus  £st  f^tuui,  Ac] 

V  Herodian,  I  ii.  p.  71  [8]. 
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The  country  of  Paunouia  and  Dalmatia,  which  occupied  ther»»w>«i»ui« 
^^pace  between  the  Danube  and  the  Hadriatic,  was  one  of  the 
last  and  most  difficult  conquests  of  the  Romans.  In  the  defence 
of  national  freedom^  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  barbarians 
had  once  appeared  in  the  6eld,  alarmed  the  declining  age  of 
Augustus,  and  exercised  the  vigilant  prudence  of  Tiberius  at 
the  head  of  the  collected  force  of  the  empire.'^  The  Pannonians 
yielded  at  length  to  the  arms  and  institutions  of  Rome.  Their 
recent  subjecticwi,  however,  the  neighbourhood,  and  even  the 
mixture  of  the  unconquered  tribes,  and  perhaps  the  climate, 
adapted,  as  it  has  been  observed,  to  the  production  of  great 
l>odies  and  slow  minds,**  all  contributed  to  preserve  some  remains 
of  their  original  ferocity,  and,  under  the  tame  resemblance  of 
Roman  provincials,  the  hardy  features  of  the  natives  were  still 
to  be  discerned.  Their  warlike  youth  afforded  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  recruits  to  Uie  legions  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  which,  from  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the 
Germans  and  Sarmatians,  were  deservedly  esteemed  the  best 
troops  in  the  service. 

The  Pannonian  army  was  at  this  time  commanded  by  Septimius  b«pu»im 
Severus,  a  native  of  Africa,  who,  in  the  gradual  ascent  of  private 
honours,  had   concealed  his  daring  ambition,  which  was  never 
diverted  from  its  steady  course  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure, 
the   apprehension   of  danger,   or    the    feelings   of  humanity.** 
On  the  first  news  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  he  assembled  his 
troops,  painted  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  crime,  the  insolence, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  find  animated  the 
legions  to  arms  and  to  revenge.     He  concluded  (and  the  perora- 
tion was   thought   extremely  eloquent)   with   promising   every 
soldier  about   four  hundred  pounds ;    an  honourable  donative, 
double  in  value  to  the  infamous  bribe  with  which  Julian  had  dKUi^fl 
purchased    the  empire.'*     The  acclamations   of  the   army  in)-  "»■'«*- 
mediately  saluted  Severus  with  the  names  of  Augustus,  Pertinax,  J^*:. 
and  Emperor;  and  he  thus  attained  the  lofly  station  to  which Apni u 


>Seeao  account  oF  that  memorable  war  in  Velldus  Patercultu,  ii.  119,  &c..  who 

in  the  army  of  Tiberius. 
'Such  is  the  reflection  of  Herodian,  I.  ii.  p.  74  [9].    \\'iU  the  modem  Austrians 
allow  the  influence  ? 

» In  the  letter  10  Albinus,  already  mcniioned.  Commodus  accuses  Severn*  as 
one  of  the  ambitious  generals  who  censured  bis  conduct,  and  wished  to  occupy  his 
place.     Hist.  August,  p.  So  [xii.  3]. 

A  Pannonia  was  too  poor  to  supply  such  a  sum.  It  was  probably  promised  In 
Ihc  cnmp,  and  paid  at  Rome,  after  the  victory.  In  fixing  the  sum,  ]  have  .idoptcd 
(be  conjecture  of  Casaubon.    See  HisL  AugusL  p.  65  [x.  5j.     Comment,  p.  115. 
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1  lon^  train  of  drmtns 
of  his  superstition   or 
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he  was  invited  by  conscious  merit  and  j 
and  oinensj  the  iVuittiil  otTspriiig  either 
pohcy.^ 

The  new  candidate  for  empire  saw  and  improved  tlie  pecuUar 
advantage  of  his  situation.  His  province  extended  to  the 
Julian  Alps,  which  gave  an  easy  access  into  Italy ;  and  he 
remembered  the  saying  of  Augustus,  That  a  Pannonian  army 
might  in  ten  days  appear  in  sight  of  Ronie."^  By  a  celerity 
proportioned  to  the  greutneus  of  the  occasion,  he  might  reason- 
jibly  hope  to  revenge  Pertinax,  punish  Julian,  and  receive  the 
Iwmage  of  the  senate  and  people,  as  their  lawful  emperor, 
Inrforc  his  competitors,  Kcparated  from  Italy  by  an  immense 
tract  of  sea  ami  land,  were  apprized  of  his  success,  or  even  of 
his  election.  During  the  whole  expedition,  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  any  moraenls  for  sleep  or  food  ;  marching  on  foot,  and 
in  complete  armour,  at  the  head  of  his  culmnns,  he  insinuated 
himself  into  the  con6<lence  and  aflcction  of  his  troops,  prcssctl 
their  diligence,  revived  their  spirits,  animated  their  hopes,  and 
was  well  satisfied  to  share  the  hardships  of  the  meanest  stddier, 
whilst  he  kept  in  view  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  reward. 

The  wretched  Julian  had  expected,  and  thought  himsrlfi 
prepared,  to  dispute  the  empire  with  the  governor  of  Syria ; 
but  in  the  invincible  and  rapid  approach  of  the  PaunontHik 
legions,  he  saw  his  inevitable  niin.^  The  hasty  arrival  of 
every  messenger  increased  his  just  apprehensions.  He  was 
successively  infbnned  that  Severus  had  passed  the  Alps ;  that 
the  Italian  ::ities,  unwilling  or  unable  to  oppose  his  pn)gress, 
had  received  him  with  the  warmest  professions  of  joy  and  duty  ; 
that  the  impoilant  place  of  Ravenna  had  surrendered  without 
resistance,  and  that  the  Hadriatic  flc^ct  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.     The  enemy  was  now  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 


I 


I 


*3  Hcrodian,  I. 


-  p.  78  [iij, 
the  Danube,  cither  at  Carnuntum,  according  10  Spartianus  {HisL  Aui;itsi. 


Scvcnis  was  declared  ompcror  on  the  Isanks  of 

P-  65 
[x.  5^)  or  else  aiStbaria,  according  to  Victor  [Cacs.  xx.  il.  Mr,  Hume.  insiippoMng 
that  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Scvcrus  were  too  much  inferior  to  the  ImpcriM  crown 
and  that  he  mnrched  into  Ilaly  as  general  only,  has  not  considered  thii  trnniaction 
with  his  U5unl  accuracy.  (Essay  on  ihc  original  contract.)  [Thedaiein  Hist.  Aai 
ii  $'H^us  Aui^stis,  but  Baronius  (followed  by  Pagi,  Gibbon,  Clinton  nnd  Dc! 
CciiUrooer)  amended  idUvs  April.,  \^\\\  Apnl.] 

*3  Vellcius  Patcicuhis.  \.  11.  c.  ui.  Wr  must  reckon  the*  march  from  tbo 
nearest  verge  uf  Pannonia,  and  extend  the  sight  of  the  city,  as  far  as  two  hundred 
miles. 

■•  fSchiller  remarks  that  ihe  events  which  attended  ihi;  elevation  of  Vespasian 
repeat  themselves  in  tliat  of  Severus.  His  much  recalls  the  march  of  Antoniui 
Primus  with  the  Puinouiau  krgioos.  juliomis  neglected  to  Occupy  (be  Alpine 
■J 
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miles  oi*  Konic  ;  ami  every  moment  dirainished  the  tmrrow  span 
of  life  ami  eriipirf  uUotted  to  Julian. 

He  attempted,  however,  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  protract,  DutrMcf 
bis  ruin.  He  implored  the  venal  faith  of  the  Prictorians,  filled  "^*" 
the  city  with  unavailing  preparatiuiis  for  war,  drew  lines  round 
the  suburbs,  and  even  stren^hened  the  fortifications  of  the 
palace ;  as  if  those  last  intrenchments  could  be  defended, 
without  hope  of  relief,  against  a  victorious  inveuJer.  Fear  and 
&hame  prevented  the  ^ufirtU  from  deaertinp  his  standard ;  but 
they  trembled  at  the  name  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  commanded 
by  an  experiencetl  general,  and  accustomed  to  vanquish  the 
barbarians  on  the  frozen  Danube.^  They  quitted,  with  a  sigh, 
the  pleasures  of  the  baths  and  theatres,  to  put  on  amis,  whose 
use  they  had  almost  forgotttn,  and  beneath  the  weight  of 
which  they  were  oppressed.  The  unpractised  elephants,  whose 
uncouth  a])pearancc,  it  was  hoped,  would  strike  terror  into  the 
army  of  the  north,  threw  their  unskilful  riders ;  and  the  awk- 
ward evolutions  of  the  marines,  drawn  from  the  fleet  of  Miscnum, 
were  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  populace ;  whilst  the  senate 
enjoyed,  with  secret  pleasure,  the  distress  and  weakness  of  the 
usurper.** 

Every  motion  of  Julian  betrayed  his  trembling  perplexity,  su  metfum 
He  insistetl  that  Severus  should  i)e  declared  a  public  enemy  by  **°^"" 
the  senate.  He  entreated  that  the  Pannonian  general  might  be 
associated  to  the  empire.  He  sent  public  ambassadors  of  con- 
sular rank  to  negotiate  with  his  rival ;  he  dis]>atched  private 
a^vsassdns  to  take  away  his  life.  He  designed  that  the  Vestal 
virgins,  and  all  the  colleges  of  priests,  in  their  sacerdotal  habits, 
rind  bearing  before  them  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion, should  advance^  in  solemn  procession,  to  meet  the 
Pannonian  legions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  vainly  tried  to 
interrogate,  or  to  appease,  the  fates,  by  magic  ceremonies,  and 
unlawful  sacrifices.*' 

Severus,  who  dreaded  neither  his  arms  nor  his  enchantments,  ii< 
guarded  himself  from  the  only  danger  of  secret  conspiracy  by 
the  laithloil  attendance  of  six  hundred  chosen  men,  who  never 

Suitted  his  person  or  their  cuirasses,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
uring  the  whole  march.     Advancing  with  a  steady  and  rapid 

^  This  is  not  a  puerile  6gurc  of  rhetoric,  but  an  allusion  to  a  real  (act  recorded 
Dion,  L  Ixxi.  p.  iiSi  [7].     It  probably  happfned  more  than  once. 
••Dion.  1.  \xxui.  p.  1338  [16].      Herodtan.  1.  ii.  p.  81  [iij.     There  is  tw  surer 
''proof  of  Uie  military  skill  of  the  Rom.ins,  than  their  finit  surmonnting  the  idle 
terror,  and  afierwarda  disdaining  the  dangeroui  use,  of  elephants  in  war. 
"f  Hisr.  AugUjU  p.  63,  63  [ix.  5,  6]. 
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course,  lie  jmsHcd,  without  diffioully,  the  defiles  of  the  Apcniiinej 
received  into  his  party  the  troops  and  ainbassntlors  sent  to  retiii 
his  pronfress,  and  made  a  short  halt  at  Iiiteraniiiflj  aJwut  sevrnly 
miles   fix»m    Rome.      His    victory   was  already   secure;  but    the 
despair  of  the   Fnetoriaiis  might  have  rendered  it  bh>ody  :  an 
Severus   had  the    laudable    ambition    of  jiscending   the   thron 
without  drawing  the  swonl/^     His  eniissiiries,  dispers.nl  in  the 
capital,  assured  the  guanis  that,  prr>vided  they  would  abandon 
their  worthless  prince,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder  o; 
Pertinax,  to  the  justice  of  the  conqueror,  he  would  no  lonp 
consider  that  melancholy  event  as  the  act  of  the  whole  body, 
The  faithless  Prwtorians,  Avhose  resistance  was  supported  only 
ty  sullen  obstinacy,  gladly  complied  with   the  easy  conditions, 
seized  the  greatest  part  of  the  assassins,  and  signified  to  the 
senate  that  they  no  longer  defended  the  cause  of  Julian.     That 
assembly,  convoked  by  the  consul,  unanimously  acknowledged 
Severus  as  lawful  emperor,  decreed  divine  honours  to  Pertin 
and  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  h 
unfortunate    successor.     Julian    was    conducted    into    a   priva 
apartment  of  the  batlis  of  the  palace,  and  beheaded  as  a  commoi 
criminal,  after  having  purchased,  with  an  immense  treasure, 
anxious    and    precarious    reign    of  only    sixty-six    days.^     The 
almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  conducted  a  numerous  army   from   the  l>anks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  proves  at  once  the   plenty  of 
provisions  produced  by  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  goodne 
of  the  roads,  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indole: 
subdued  temper  of  the  provinces.*** 

The  first  cares  of  Severus  were  bestowed  on  two  measures,  th 
'  one  dictated  by  policy,  the  other  by  decency  ;  the  revenge,  and 
the  honours  due  to  the  memory  of  Pertinax.      Before  the  ne 
emperor  entered    Rome,  he  issued  his  commands  to  the  Pi 


19]  and  Eutrof^us,   Tiii.    17,   mention  a  combat  n«ar 
e  Ponle  Moile,   unknown  to  the  tjelter  and  more  ancicnl 


"Victor   [Cies. 
Milvian   Bhdge,   the 
writer*. 

••Dion.  I.  Ixxiii.  p.  la^o  [17].     Hcrodlan,  L  ir.   p.  83  [la].     Hist.  Au^si. 

63   [\K.  9]. 

*From  these  sixty  six  days,  we  must  first  deduct  sixteen,  as  Peninax 
•rdercd  on  rhc  aSih  of  March,  nnd  Scvrrus  most  probably  elected  on  the  i^th  of 
t  (Sec  Hist.  August,  p.  65,  and  Tillemont  Hisl.  dcs  Emperrurs,  torn.  lii.  p. 
Note  7.)  Wc  cannot  allou-  less  than  ten  days  after  his  election,  to  put  a 
30U1  army  in  motion.  Forty  days  remain  for  this  nipid  march,  and,  as  we 
compute  about  eight  hundred  miles  from  Rome  10  the  nei^hlK>tirhood  of 
ft*,  the  army  of  Severus  marched  twenty  miles  every  day,  without  halt  or  Jnter- 
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toriiui  ^uArds,  directing  them  to  wnit  his  arrival  on  a  lar^^e 
ntar  the  city^  without  amis,  but  in  the  habits  of  ceremony  in 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  their  sovereign.  He  was 
obeyed  by  those  haughty  troops,  whose  contrition  was  the  effect 
of  their  just  terrors.  A  chosen  part  of  the  IlK-rian  anny  en- 
compassed them  with  leveled  spears.  Incapable  of  flight  or 
resistancfl,  they  expected  their  fate  in  silent  consteniation. 
Severus  mounted  the  tribunal^  stenily  reproached  them  witli 
|>erfidy  and  cowardice,  dismissed  them  with  ignominy  from  the 
trust  which  they  had  betrayed,  des]ioiIed  them  of  their  splendid 
ornaments,  and  banished  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  distance 
of  an  Imndred  miles  from  the  capital.  During  the  transaction, 
another  detachment  had  been  sent  to  seize  their  anus,  occupy 
their  camp,  and  prevent  the  hasty  consequences  of  tlieir  despair,*^ 

The  funeral  and  consecration  of  Pertinax  was  next  solemnized 
with  every  circumstance  of  sad  magnificence.*^  The  senate, 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  performed  the  last  rites  to  that 
excellent  prince,  whom  they  liad  loved  and  still  regretted.  The 
concern  of  his  successor  was  probably  less  sincere.  He  esteemed 
the  virtues  of  Pertinax,  but  tliosc  virtues  would  for  ever  have 
confined  his  ambition  to  a  private  station.  Severus  pronounced 
his  ftincral  oration  with  studied  eloquence,  inward  satisfaction, 
and  well-acted  sorrow ;  and  by  this  pious  regard  to  his  memory, 
ccmvinced  the  credulous  multitude  that  ke  aiotie  was  worthy  to 
SDpply  his  place.  Sensible,  however,  that  arms,  not  ceremonies, 
must  assert  his  claim  to  the  empire,  he  left  Home  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days,  and,  without  suffering  himself  to  be  elated  by  this 
ca^  victory,  prepared  to  encounter  his  more  formidable  rivals. 

The  uncommon  abilities  and  fortune  of  Sevenis  have  induced 
an  elegant  historian  to  compare  him  with  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  Csesars.*^  The  parallel  is,  at  least,  imperfect.  Where 
shall  we  find,  in  the  character  of  Severus,  the  commanding 
superiority  of  soul,  the  generous  clemency,  and  tlie  various 
genius,  which  could  reconcile  and  unite  the  love  of  pleasure, 
the  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  fire  of  ambition  ?  ^      In  ono 
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**  Dion,  1.  IxxiT.  p.  1241  [i].     Herodian,  1.  it.  p.  84  [13]. 
'  Dion,  I.  Ixxiv.  p.  1344  [4].  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  as  a  senator,  gives 
a  most  pompous  dcscriptioa  of  it. 
*  Herodian,  I.  iii.  p.  ua  [7.  7]. 

"Though  it  is  not.  most  assuredly,   the  iutrntion  of  Locnn  to  exalt  the 

chanurirr  of  Ctesar,  yet  the  idea  he  gives  of  thai  hero,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Phar- 

iialia,  where  he  describes   him,   at  the  same  time,   making  love  to  Claopatrai 

^     l^ninK  a  siege  against  the  power  of  Egypt,  and  conversuif  with  the  sages  of 

coantry,  is,  in  rrality,  the  noblest  pancgync, 
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^  they  miiy  l>e  compnred,  with  some  degree 
priely,  in  Uir  celrrity  of  tlifir  motion,  nin\  tlieir  civil  vicUirifS. 
In  less  than  four  years/''  Sevcrus  subdued  the  riches  of  the  c.ist, 
and  the  valour  of  the  west.  He  vaiujuished  two  competitors 
reput'ttion  and  ability,  and  defeated  numerous  nnnies,  providci 
with  we/xpims  and  discipline  equ.il  to  his  own.  In  th;it  age,  th 
art  of  fortification  and  llie  principles  of  tactics,  were  well  undei 
stood  by  all  the  Roman  generals;  and  the  constant  superiorit 
of  Severus  was  that  of  aii  artist,  who  uses  the  same  instrumen 
with  more  skill  and  industry'  than  his  rivals.  I  shall  not,  how 
ever,  enter  into  a  minute  narrative  of  these  military  operations  ; 
but  as  the  two  civil  wars  against  Niger  and  against  Albinubj 
were  almost  the  same  in  their  conduct,  event,  and  consequcnccfj 
I  shall  collect  into  one  point  of  view  the  most  striking  circu 
stinces,  tending  to  develop  Uie  character  of  the  conqueror,  ai 
Uic  state  of  the  empire. 

Falsehood  and    insincerity,  unsuitable   as  they   seem    to  the 
dignity  of  public  tmnwictionsj  offend  us  with  a  less  degrading 
idea  of  meanness  than  when  they  are  found  in  the  intercouree 
of  private  life.     In  the  latter,  they  discover  a  wiuit  of  courage; 
in  the  other,  only  a  defect  of  power  ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  most  able  statesmen  to  subdue   millions  of  followers  au 
enemies  by  their  own  personal  strength,  the  world,  under  thi 
name  of  policy,  seems  to  have  granted  tliem  a  very  liberal 
dulgenoe  of  craft  and  dissimulation.     Yet  the  arts  of  Sevenis 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  most  ample  privileges  of  state-reason. 
He  promised  only  to  betray,  he   Battered  only  to  ruin  ;  and 
however    he    might    occasionally    bind    himself   by    oaths    and 
treaties,   his  conscience,   obsequious  to  his  interest,  always  re- 
leased him  from  the  inconvenient  obligation.** 

If  his  two  competitors,  reconciled  by  their  common  dang 
hml  advanceil  upon  him  without  delay,  perhaps  Severus  wou 
have  sunk  under  their  united  effort.  Had  they  even  attacked 
him  at  the  same  time,  with  separate  views  and  separate  armies, 
the  contest  might  have  been  long  and  doubtful.  But  they  fell, 
singly  and  successively,  an  easy  prey  to  the  arts  as  well  as  arms 
of  their  subtle  enemy,  lulled  into  security  by  the  moderation  of 
his  professions,  and  ovenvhelmed  by  the  rapidity  of  his  action. 
He  first  marched  against  Niger,  whose  reputation  and  power  he 
the  most  dreaded  :  but  he  declined  any  hostile  declarations, 
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*•  Rcckoninc  rrom  his  election,  April  13,  193,  to  ihe  death  of  AJliiniis,  Fc! 
107.     See  TiUeraont's  Chronology, 
^  Herodian,  1.  ti.  p.  65  [13]. 
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suppressed  the  name  of  his  antagonist,  and  only  signified  to 
the  senate  and  people  his  intention  of  regulating  the  eaytem 
provinces.  In  private  he  spoke  of  Niger,  his  old  friend  and 
intended  successor/'  with  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and 
highly  applauded  his  generous  design  of  revenging  the  murder 
of  Pertinax.  To  punish  the  vile  usuq)er  of  thf  throne  was  the 
iluty  of  every  Homnn  genend.  To  persevere  in  arms,  mid  to 
resist  a  lawful  eni|>erorj  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  would 
.'done  render  him  criminal.*^  The  sons  of  Niger  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  among  the  children  of  the  provincial  governors,  de- 
tained at  Home  as  pledges  for  the  loyalty  of  their  parents,**  As 
long  as  the  power  of  Niger  inspired  Itrror,  or  even  respect,  they 
were  educated  with  the  most  tender  care,  with  the  children  of 
Severus  himself;  but  they  were  soon  involved  in  their  father's 
niin,  and  removed,  tirst  by  exile,  and  afterwards  by  death,  from 
the  eye  of  public  compassion.*" 

Whilst  Severus  was  engaged  in  his  eastern  war,  he  had  reason  towmrto 
to  apprehend  that  the  governor  of  Britain  might  pass  the  sea 
and  the  Alps,  occupy  the  vac;int  seat  of  empire,  and  oppose 
his  return  with  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  forces  of  the 
West.  The  ambiguous  conduct  of  Albinus^  in  not  assuming  the 
imperial  title,  \ei\  room  for  negotiation.  Forgetting  at  once 
his  professions  of  patriotism  and  the  jealousy  of  sovereign  power, 
he  accepted  the  precarious  nvnk  of  Caesar,  as  a  reward  for  his 
fatal  neutrality.  Till  the  first  contest  was  decided,  Severus 
treated  the  man  whom  he  had  doomed  to  destruction  with 
every  mark  of  esteem  and  regard.  Even  in  t!ie  letter  in  which 
he  announced  his  victory  over  Niger  he  styles  Albiniis  the 
brother  of  his  soul  and  empire,  sends  him  the  affectionate  saluta- 
ous  of  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  young  family,  and  entreats  him  to 
Ipreserve  the  armies  and  the  republic  faithful  to  their  common 
interest,  The  messengers  charged  with  this  letter  were  in- 
structed to  accost  the  ('lesar  witji  respect,  to  desire  a  private 
Audiencej  and  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  his  heart*^     The 


*  Whilst  .Scvcnis  was  very  dangc  rously  iU,  it  was  induslnouily  civcn  out  that  be 
intended  to  a}i[K>int  Nif;cr  nnd  AltJinus  his  !.ucocssors.  A5  he  could  not  be  sincere 
with  r«p«t  to  hoih.  h'*  might  not  be  so  with  regard  10  cither.  Yet  S^-verus  carried 
bis  hypocrisy  »o  tar  .la  10  jn  ofrss  that  intention  in  the  memoirs  of  bu  own  life. 

*  Hiat.  AuRUsi.  p,  65  yx.  8,  7  ;  nnd  cp.  6]. 

*  This  practice,  invenletl  hy  Coinraodus,  proved  very  useful  to  Severus.  He 
found,  at  Rome,  the  children  of  ninny  of  the  piincipal  adherpnis  of  his  ri\nls; 
and  hr  '-t:  :  ■  -     '  ihr*m  more  thnn  once  10  iniimitl.ite.  or  srducc,  the  parents. 

"*  ' '  iii.  p.  06.      Ilist.  Aocmt.  p  (.7   68  [■...  R,  gj. 

"I  '   P- 3i  [xti,  7J.    S|>.iiii.inii)  hiu  inserted  this  curipus  lettcf  at  fal] 

length 
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conspiracy  was  <Jiscovered,  and  the  too  crt^lulous  Albinus  at 
IcnjTtli  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and  prepared  for  an  unequal 
contest  with  his  rival,  who  rushed  upon  him  at  tlie  head  of  a 
veteran  and  victorious  anuy. 

The  miliUrj^  lulwurs  of  Severus  seem  inadequate  to  the  im- 
portance of  his  conquests.  Two  engagements,  the  one  near 
the  Hellespont,  the  other  in  the  narrow  de61cs  of  Cilicia,  d 
cided  the  fate  of  his  Syrian  competitor  ;  and  the  troops  of  Kurope 
asserted  their  usual  a,Hcendant  over  the  effeminate  natives  of 
Asiii.^^  The  battle  of  Lyons,  where  one  hundred  and  Hfty  thou- 
sand Romans  "  were  engaged,  was  ecjually  fatal  to  Alblnus.  The 
valour  of  the  British  army  maintainedj  indeed,  a  sharp  and  doubt- 
ful contest  with  the  hardy  discipline  of  the  illyrian  legions. 
The  fame  and  pei-son  of  Severus  appeared,  during  a  few  moments, 
irrecoverably  Irjst,  till  that  warlike  prince  rallied  his  fainting 
troops,  and  led  them  on  to  a  decisive  victor)*.^  The  war  was 
finished  by  that  memorable  day. 

The  civil  wars  of  modem  Europe  have  been  distinguished,  not 
only  by  the  fierce  animosily,  but  likewise  by  the  obstinate  per- 
sevemnce,  of  the  contending  factions.  They  have  generally 
been  justified  by  some  principle,  or,  at  least,  coloured  by  some 
pretext,  of  religion,  freedom,  or  loyalty.  The  leaders  wc 
nobles  of  independent  property  and  hereditary  influence.  The- 
troops  fought  like  men  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  quarrel ; 
and  as  military  spirit  and  party  zeal  were  strongly  diffus 
throughout  the  whole  communi^,  a  vanquished  chief  was  im< 
mediately  supplied  with  new  adherents,  eager  to  shed  theh* 
blood  in  the  same  cause.  But  the  Romans,  after  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  combated  only  for  the  choice  of  masters.  Under  the 
standard  of  a  popular  candidate  for  empire,  a  few  enlisted 
from  affection,  some  from  fear,  many  from  interest,  none  from 
principle.  The  legions,  unintlamed  by  party  zeal,  were  allured 
into  civil  war  by  liberal  donatives,  and  still  more  liberal  promises. 
A  defeat,  by  disabling  tlie  chief  from  the  performance  of  hU 
engagemenLs,  dissolved  the  mercenary*  allegiance  of  his  followe: 
and  left  them  to  consult  their  own  safety  by  a  timely  dese 
tion  of  an  uDsuccessful  cause.  It  was  of  little  moment  to  t 
provinces  under  whose  name  they  were  oppressed  or  governed 

**Coasuilthe  third  twok  of  Mcttxlian.  and  the  sevcnty-foorlh  book  of  Die 

CMSttiS. 

*  I  >K>n.  L  bav.  p.  ia6o  [6] . 

-----    -  Ml 
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'•Dtoo,  !.  Ixxv.  p.   ia6i  \6X     llcn>tian,  1.  Hi.  p.  no  [7J.     Hi»t.  Augusi. 
It  in  the  plain  of  Trevoim,  three  or  Am 
I  Lgroiu.    Sec  1  lUeiDont,  toin.  iii.  p.  406.  note  t8. 
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they  were  driven  by  the  impulsion  of  the  present  power,  and  as 
Boou  as  that  power  yielded  to  n  superior  force,  they  hastened  to 
inaplore  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  who,  as  he  had  an 
immense  debt  to  dischargCj  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  most 
guilty  countries  to  the  avarice  of  his  soldiers.  In  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  empire  there  were  few  fortified  cities 
capable  of  protecting  a  routed  army  ;  nor  was  there  any  person, 
or  family,  or  order  of  men,  whose  natural  interest,  unsupported 
by  the  powers  of  government,  was  capable  of  restoring  the  cause 
of  a  sinking  party.** 

Yet,  in  the  contest  between  Niger  and  Severus,  a  single  city  BiHtei 
deserves  an  honourable  exception.  As  Byzantium  was  one  of 
the  greatest  passages  from  Europe  into  Asia,  it  had  been 
provided  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
vessels  was  anchored  in  the  harbour.^  The  impetuosity  of 
Severus  disapjwirited  this  prudent  scheme  of  defence ;  he  left 
to  his  genends  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  forced  the  less  guarded 
passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and,  impatient  of  a  meaner  enemy, 
pressed  forward  to  encounter  his  rival.  Byzantium,  attacked  by 
a  numerous  and  increasing  army,  and  afterwards  by  the  whole 
naval  power  of  the  empire,  sustained  a  siege  of  three  year?,  and 
remained  faithful  to  the  name  and  memory  of  Niger.  The 
citizens  and  soldiers  (we  know  not  from  what  cause)  were 
animated  with  equal  fury ;  several  of  the  principal  officers  of 
Niger,  who  despaired  of,  or  who  disdained  a  pardon,  had  thrown 
themselves  into  tliis  last  refuf^e  ;  the  fortifications  were  esteemed 
iiaprcgnable,  and,  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  a  celebrated 
engineer  displayed  all  the  mechanic  powers  known  to  the 
ancients.*'  Byxantium,  at  length,  surrendered  to  famine.  The  ASjatt 
magistrates  and  soldiers  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  walls 
demolished,  tlie  privileges  suppressed,  and  the  destined  capital 
of  the  East  subsisted  only  as  an  open  village,  subject  to  the 
iiisuLting  jurisdiction  of  Perinthus.  The  historian  Dion,  who  had 
admired  the  flourishing,  and  lamented  the  desolate,  state  of 
Byzantium,  accused  the  revenge  of  Severus  for  depriving  the 


<*  Mon(«squi«i,  Consid^tions  sur  la  Grandeur  tt  la  Decadence  des  RomaJns, 

c:  xii. 

••  Most  of  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  w«tc  small  open  vessels ;  some,  however, 
wac  gaUcys  of  two,  and  a  few  of  ttirce,  nuiks  of  osuit. 

"^  The  engineer's  name  was  Pri&cus.  His  skill  saved  bis  life,  and  he  was  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  conqueror.  For  the  pnrticular  facts  of  the  siege  consult 
Dion  Cossius  ().  Ixxlijv.  p.  1251  [11-13])  ^^^  Heiodian  (I.  iii.  p.  95  (6j):  for  the 
llieory  ni  it,  (he  lancilul  Chevalier  de  Folard  may  he  looked  into.  Sec  Potybe. 
torn.  i.  p.  76. 
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Ruman  people  of  the  stronpcsl  bulwark  against  the  barbai^ufw 
of  Pontus  and  Asia.***     The  truth  ot'tliis  observation  was  but  too 
well  justified  in  the  succeeding  age,  when    the  Gothic  fl 
covered    the    Euxine,   and    passed    thnjugh    the    undefend 
Bosphorus  int:)  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Both  Niger  and  Albinus  were  discovered  and  put  to  death 
their  Hight  from  the  field  of  battle.  Their  late  excited  neither 
surprise  nor  compassion.  They  had  staked  their  lives  against 
the  chance  of  empire,  aiid  sufl'cred  what  they  would  have 
inflicted  ;  nor  did  Sevenis  claim  the  arrogant  superiority  of 
suffering  his  rivals  to  live  in  a  private  station.  But  his  un- 
foi^iving  temper,  stimulated  by  avarice,  indulged  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  where  there  wits  no  room  for  apprehension.  The  most 
considerable  of  the  provincials,  who,  without  any  dislike  to  the 
fortunate  candidate,  had  obeyed  the  governor  under  whose 
authority  they  were  accidentally  placed,  were  punished  by 
death,  exile,  and  especially  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 
Many  cities  of  the  East  were  stript  of  their  ancient  honours,  and 
obliged  to  pay,  into  the  treasury  of  Severus,  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  them  for  the  service  of  Niger. ^*' 

Till  the  final  decision  of  the  war,  the  cruelty  of  Severus  was, 
in  some  measure,  restrained  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  event  anci 
his  pretended  reverence  for  the  senate.  The  head  of  Albinus, 
accompanied  with  .1  menacing  letter,  announced  to  the  Romans 
that  be  was  resolved  to  spare  none  of  the  adherents  o'C  his  lui- 
fortunate  competitors.  He  was  irritated  by  the  just  suspici 
that  be  had  never  possessed  the  affections  of  the  senate,  and 
he  concealed  his  old  malevolence  imder  the  recent  discovery  of 
some  treasonable  correspondencies.  Thirty-five  senators,  how- 
ever, accused  of  having  favoured  the  party  of  Albinus,  he  freely 
pardoned ;  and,  by  his  subsequent  behaviour,  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  he  had  forgotten,  as  well  as  forgiven,  their 
gup]>osed  offences.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  condemn 
forty-one*'*  other  senators,  wliose  names  history  has  recorde 


■  Notwithstanding  the  authunMr  of  Spartianus  and  soinc  modem  Gredts, 
may  be  assturcd,  from  Dion  and  Hcrodian,  that  Byrantium,  many  years  after  the 
death  of  Sevenis,  1-iy  in  ruins.  [But  the  statement  of  Spartianus  (xiij.  i).  thai 
Scvcnis  repenled  of  bis  harshness,  owing  (ostensibly  ?1  to  the  intercession  of  Cani- 
caHa,  is  conflrraed  by  the  legend  'Arrwrrina  1«j3«ot«.  on  Byzantine  coins  ;  Eckbel, 
ii.  ^  (cp.  Schiller,  L  713}.     Not  Byzantium,  but  its  forti^cations,  were  demolished.] 

■DiOD.  I.  Ixxiv,  p.  1350  [81. 

*'Dion  (1.  ixxv.  p.  ia6ffl  fS]),  only  twenty-nine  senators  are  mentioned  by  him, 
but  forty-one  are  named  m  the  Augustan  Hisiory.  p.  69  f  x.  lij ,  nmong  whom  w< 
six  of  Uie  name  of  Pescenntu?.     Herodian  (L  iti.  p.   T15  fSJ)  speaks  ill  general 
the  cruellies  of  Severus.     [It  is  safer  here  to  fullow  Diou.] 
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their  wives,  cJiildrcii,  and  clients,  nUencled  them  in  de.ath,  and 
tlie  noblest  provincials  of  Spain  and  Gaul  were  involved  in  the 
same  ruin.  Such  rigid  justice^  for  so  he  termed  it,  was^  in  the 
opinion  of  Severus,  llie  only  conduct  capable  of  ensuring  peace 
to  the  people,  or  stability  to  the  prince ;  uud  he  contlcscentled 
slightly  to  lament  that,  to  be  mild,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  first  be  cruel.*' 

The  true  interest  of  an  absolute  monarch  generally  coincides  nii 
ivith  that  of  his  people.  Their  numbers,  their  wealth,  their  u-'A"^"  ** 
order,  and  their  security,  are  the  best  and  only  foundations  of' 
his  real  greatness  ;  and,  were  he  totally  devoid  of  virtue,  prudence 
might  supply  its  place,  and  would  dictate  the  same  rule  of 
conduct.  Severus  considered  the  Roman  empire  as  his  property, 
and  had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  he  bestowed  hds 
care  on  tlie  cultivation  and  tmpruvcracnt  of  so  valuable  an 
acquisition.  Salutary  laws,  executed  with  inflexible  iirmness, 
«oon  corrected  most  of  the  abuses  with  which,  since  the  death 
of  Marcus,  every  part  of  the  government  had  been  infected.  In 
the  atbiiinistration  of  justice,  tlie  judgments  of  the  emperor 
were  characterised  by  attention,  discernment,  and  im|mrtiality  r 
and,  whenever  he  deviated  from  the  strict  line  of  equity,  it  wag 
generally  in  favour  of  the  poor  and  oppritssed ;  not  so  much 
indeed  from  any  sense  of  humanity,  as  from  the  natural  pro- 
pensity of  a  despot  to  humble  the  pride  of  greatness,  and  to 
sijik  all  his  subjects  to  the  same  common  level  of  absolute 
dependence.  His  expensive  taste  for  building,  magnificent 
shows,  and.  above  all,  u  constant  and  liberal  distribution  of  comonicfmii 
and  pn>visions,  were  the  surest  mejins  of  captivating  the  Jwi{»' 
affection  of  the  Koman  people."^-  The  misfortunes  of  civil 
discord  were  obliterated.  The  calm  of  peace  and  prosperity  was 
oDce  more  experienced  in  the  provinces,  and  many  cities, 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  Severus,  assumed  the  title  of  his 
colonies,  and  attested  by  public  monuments  their  gratitude  and 
felicity.**     The  fame  of  tlie   Uoman  arms  was  revived  by  that 


*lAureUiu  Victor  [Cass.  30,  13]. 

"Dion,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1272  [i].  Hisi.  August,  p.  67  [x,  8].  Severus  celebmtnj 
ihc  s«cutttr  gami»  with  rvtraorditiftry  magnificence,  and  he  left  in  the  ptihltc 
gT?nanr9  a  provision  of  com  for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of  75,000  niodii, 
or  about  asuo  s^laJ'tel'^  prr  (t:iY.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  granaries  of  Severus 
were  supplied  tor  ,1  long  leim.  but  I  nm  not  less  perrtirtded  thni  policy  on  one 
band,  nad  ndmirationon  theot)icf.  mn^'nificd  the  hoard  far  beyond  its  irueconienis. 

•*Sm!  Snanhcinn's  trciiisr;  of  ancient  medals,  the  inscriptions,  and  oor  lenrned 
travell'^rs  Spon  and  Whui;lrr,  Sbaw,  Ptxock,  vScc,  who.  in  Africa,  Greece,  aw! 
Asia,  hive  round  more  oiunumvnt^  oftievcrus,  than  of  any  uther  Koinan  emperor 
w  I  la  (sue  vcT. 
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warlike  and  successful  emperor,'^  and  he  boasted,  will 
pridcj  that,  liaN'ing  received  the  empire  oppressed  with  foreign 
and  domestic  wars,  he  lert  it  established  in  profound,  universal 
and  honourable  peace.** 
ot  Although  the  wounds  of  civil  war  appeared  completely  hcaletl, 
tfiMtpiu*  its  mortal  poison  still  lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
Severus  posseftsed  a  considerable  share  of  vi;jnur  and  ability;  but 
the  daring  snul  of  the  first  Caesar,  or  the  deep  policy  of  Augustus, 
were  scarcely  equal  tn  the  task  of  curbing  the  insolence  of  the 
victorious  legions.  By  gratitude,  by  misguided  policy,  by  seem- 
ing necessity,  Severus  was  induced  to  relax  tlie  nerves  of  disci- 
pline.*' The  vanity  of  his  soldiers  was  flattered  with  the  honour  of 
wearing  gold  rings ;  their  ease  was  indulged  in  the  j>ermission  of 
living  with  their  wives  in  the  idleness  of  quartern.  He  increased 
their  pay  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  and  taught  them 
to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim,  extraordinary  donatives  on  every 
public  occasion  of  danger  or  festivity.  Elated  by  success,  ener- 
vated by  luxurj',  and  raised  above  the  level  of  subjects  by  their 
dangerous  privileges,'''  they  soon  became  incapable  of  military 
fatigue,  oppressive  to  the  country,  and  impatient  of  a  just  sub- 
ordination. Their  officers  asserted  tlie  superiority  of  rank  by  a 
more  profijse  and  elegant  luxury.  'I'here  is  still  extant  a  letter 
of  Severus,  lamenting  the  Ucentiotjs  state  of  the  army,  and  ex- 
horting one  of  liis  generals  to  begin  the  necessary  reformation 
from  the  tribunes  themselves ;  since,  as  he  justly  observes,  the 
officer  who  has  forfeited  the  esteem,  will  never  comntand  the 
obedience,  of  his  soldiers.*"*  Had  the  emperor  pursued  the  train 
of  reflection,  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  primary  cause 
of  this  genera]  comiptinn  might  be  ascribed,  not  indeed  to  the 
example,  but  to  the  pernicious  indulgence^  however,  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The  Pra-torians,  who  murdered  their  emperor  and  sold  the 


Q«hn«nt  of 
tt*  FmUrlu 


**  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  Selcucin  and  Clcstplion,  the  eapiia]s  of 
Parthian  monnrchy.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  menlion  Ihis  war  in  its  proper  p 

••  Etiam  in  Britanais,   was  his  own  jusl  and  emphatic  expressioa.     H 
Aug  us  173  [»■  as]. 

•«  Herodian.  1.  iii.  p.  115  fS].     Hist.  Aupust.  p.  68  [x.  la].     [Thepopulnri  , 
Severus  and  his  son  Cantcnlla  with  ihe  soldien  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  nunibei 
of  inscripiions  in  their  honour.     It  i^  tni  that  discipline  was  in  some  respects 
relaxed  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  efficacy  of  the  army  was  improved.] 

''Upon  ihe.  in&ok^iiee  And  prlvilc^gcs  of  the  »>ldicrs,  the  i6th  satire,  Dalady 
ascribed  to  Juvenal,  mny  be  consulted;  the  kivIp  nnd  circum'^innccs  of  it  would 
induce  roc  to  believe  that  11  \\as  composed  under  the  reign  of  Scvuiis  or  that  of 
his  son. 

•Hitt.  August  p.  75  L*"-  SJ- 
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empire,  had  received  the  just  punishment  ot  their  treason  ;  but 
the  necessary*  though  dangerous,  institution  of  ^ards  was  soon 
restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus,  and  increased  to  four  liraes 
the  ancient  number.*^  Formerly  these  troops  had  been  recruited 
in  Italy;  and,  as  the  adjacent  provinces  gradually  imbibed  the 
softer  manners  of  Rome,  the  levies  were  extended  to  Macedonia, 
Noricum  and  Spain.  In  the  room  of  these  elegant  troops,  better 
adapted  to  the  pomp  of  courts  than  to  the  uses  of  war,  it  was 
established  by  Severus,  that,  fronri  all  the  legions  of  the  frontiers, 
the  soldiers  most  distinguished  for  strength,  valour,  and  fidelity, 
should  be  occasionally  draughted,  and  promoted,  as  an  honour 
and  reward,  into  the  more  eligible  service  of  the  guards.'^  By 
this  new  institution,  the  Italian  youth  were  diverted  from  the 
exercise  of  arras,  and  the  capital  was  terrified  by  the  strange 
aspect  and  manners  of  a  multitude  of  barbarians.  But  Severus 
Battered  himself  that  the  legions  would  consider  these  chosen 
Preetorians  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  military  order; 
and  that  the  present  aid  of  fifty  thousand  men,  superior  in  arms 
nod  appointments  to  any  force  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
field  against  them,  would  for  ever  crush  the  hopes  of  rebellion, 
and  secure  the  empire  to  himself  and  his  posterity. 

The  command  of  these  favoured  and  formidable  troops  soonn^atk*ct 
became  the  first  office  of  the  empire.  As  the  government  de->mnct" 
generated  into  military  despotism,  the  I'netorian  prafect,  who 
in  his  origin  had  been  a  simple  captain  of  the  guards,  was 
placed,  not  only  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  of  the  finances, 
and  even  of  the  law.  In  every  deportment  of  administration,  he 
represented  the  person,  and  exercised  the  authority,  of  the 
emperor.  The  first  praefect  who  enjoyed  and  abused  this 
immense  i>ower  was  Plautianus,  the  favourite  minister  of 
Severus.  His  reign  lasted  above  ten  years,  till  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  which  seemed 
to  assure  his  fortune,  proved  the  occnsion  of  his  ruin."*  The 
animosities  of  the  palace,  by  irritating  the  ambition  and  alarm- 


Wllcroclian,  I.  iii.  p.  131  1 13]. 

•V  I>ion,  L  Ixxiv.  p.  1343  [>]■  [I'  *"S  '^  poli»  or  Sevenis  (tbr  AfrUoa)  to 
level  the  dislinclionii  wliich  had  sti^si^lf.-tt  Ix^twcrn  ILily  :iniJ  ihe  provinces.  Some 
acts  of  Madrian  had  already  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Sec  Appendix  11. 
Caracjilu,  a&  we  shall  see,  earned  the  policy  lo  Its  logical  encL] 

•I  Ont!  of  his  most  daring  and  wanton  acts  of  power  was  the  castration  of  a 
btindrvd  free  Romans,  <ionie  of  them  married  men.  and  even  fathers  of  families  ; 
merely  that  his  daufthier.  on  her  inarriaKC  with  the  young  emperor,  mif;hl  he 
attended  hy  n  \v\\Vi  of  eunuchs  worthy  of  an  Enstrrn  queen.  Dion,  I.  Ixxvt.  p. 
1371  \\\     [  I  be  datightcr's  name  was  tulvia  PlautiUo.     Camcnlla  hated  her.]. 
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iiig  llie  fears  of  PluuLiaiius,  llireatvneil  to  produce  a  revulutioi  , 
mid  obliged  the  emperor,  who  still  loved  him,  to  consent  with 
reluctance  to  his  death.^^  After  the  fall  of  Plautianus,  an 
eminent  Uwyer,  the  celebrated  Papinian.  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  motley  office  of  Prwtorian  pracfect."* 

Till  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  virtue,  and  even  the  ^ood  sense 
of  the  emperors  liad  been  distin^iished  by  their  zeal  or  affected 
reverence  for  the  senate,  and  by  a  tender  regard  to  the  nice 
frame  of  civil  policy  instituted  by  Augustus.  But  the  youth  of 
Severus  had  been  trained  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  camps, 
mid  his  riper  years  sprnt  in  the  despotism  of  military  command. 
His  haughty  and  inflexible  spirit  could  not  discover,  or  wouUI 
not  acknowledge,  the  advantage  of  preserving  an  intermediate 
(Kiwer,  however  imaginary,  between  the  emperor  and  the  army, 
lie  disdained  to  profess  himself  the  servant  of  an  assembly  that 
detested  his  person  and  trembled  at  his  frown ;  he  issued  his 
commands,  where  his  request  would  have  proved  as  effectual  ; 
assumed  the  conduct  and  style  of  a  sovereign  and  a  ctmqueror, 
and  exercised,  without  disguise,  the  whole  legislative  as  well  as 
the  executive  iK>wer. 

Tiie  victorj'  over  the  senate  was  easy  and  inglorious.  Every 
eye  and  every  passion  were  directed  to  the  supreme  magistrate, 
who  possessed  the  arms  and  treasure  of  the  state  ;  whilst  the 
senate,  neither  elected  by  the  people,  nor  guarded  by  the 
military  force,  nor  animated  by  public  spirit,  rested  its  declining 
authority  on  the  frail  and  crumbling  basis  of  ancient  opinion. 
The  fine  theory  of  a  republic  insensibly  vanished,  and  made  way 
for  the  more  natural  and  substantial  feelings  of  monarchy.  As  the 
freedom  and  honours  of  Rome  were  successfully  communicated  to 
the  provinces,  in  which  the  old  government  had  been  either  un- 
known, or  was  remembered  with  abhorrence,  the  tradition  of  re- 
publican maxims  was  gradually  obliterated.  The  Greek  historians 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonities  "**  observe,  with  a  malicious  pleasure, 
that,  although  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  in  compliance  with  an  obso- 
lete prejudice,  abstained  from  the  name  of  king,  he  possessed  the 
full  measure  of  regal  power,  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  senate 
was  filled  with  polished  and  eloquent  slaves  from  the  eastern  p: 


4 


^  Dion,  I.  Ixxvi.  p.  ia74[4].  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  xas,  139  [la].  The  grammarian 
of  AlcxAndrin  seems,  h5  it  is  not  unusual,  mnch  better  acquainted  w.ih  this 
myMerious  transaction  ;  and  more  &isured  of  the  guilt  of  Plautianus  Ihua  lb*' 
Kuman  senator  vcniurts  to  be.      [Date  305  A.D.] 

n  piui  poi  alone.     Mo  sjiaicd  the  ufUce  with  Maecius  Lseloa.] 

7*Apptan  in  Frooom.  [6]. 
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vinees,  wIh»  justified  |>crsonal  flnttt-ry  hy  speculative  principles  of 
srrviluil*'.  TlifHC  new  ailvocittts  of  prcroj^ritive  were  hearil  with 
pleasurt*  l»y  the  rourtj  aiul  with  |>a(i(nre  b^*  thf  peoph-,  when  they 
inculcateil  the  tluty  of  p:*ssivt*  olM-ilience,  and  descanted  on  the 
inevitable  mischieft  nf  trecdom.  The  hiwycrs  and  the  hi^itoiinna 
concurred  in  teaching  that  the  Imperiid  authority  was  held,  not 
by  the  delegated  eonimission.  but  by  tlie  irrevocable  resiguatioHj 
ol*  the  senate  ;  that  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  civil  lawsj  could  command  by  his  arbitrary  will  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  might  dispose  of  the  empire  as  of 
his  private  patrimony.'*  The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers, 
and  pirlicularly  I'apinian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpiaii,  flourished  under 
the  house  of  Severus  ;  and  the  Romnn  jurisprudence,  havinjj 
cJosely  united  itself  with  tlie  system  of  monarchy,  was  supposed 
to  have  attained  its  full  maturity  and  perfeotinn. 

The  contemporaries  of  Severus,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  peace 
and  glory  of  his  reign,  forpive  the  cruelties  by  which  it  had  been 
introduced.  Posterity,  who  experienced  the  fatal  effect  of  his 
maxims  and  examplcj  justly  considered  him  as  the  principal 
author  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire." 


^Dion  CaiBU-i  M*ms  tn  harp  *-ritlrn  uidi  no  other  view,  than  to  form  tb^se 
opi^iQn^  intonn  historical  systPm.  The  Pandects  will  show  how  nibiduouily  tbe 
l.iwycrs,  oil  ihcir  side,  InUuicd  ut  ilic  catise of  prero^alivc 

^[Cp.  Appeiulix  xt.] 
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CHAPTEB  VI 

The  death  of  Sevenu — Ttfratuttf  of  Caracalla — Usurpation  of 
Macrinus — Follies  of  Elagabalus — Virtues  of  Alexander 
Severus — LiceiUiousftess  of  the  army  —  General  state  of  the 
Roman  Finances 


llUwlfaUi* 

BmprMiJiilU 


otmiimujiThe  ascent  to  greatness^  however  steep  and  dangerous,  may 
entertain  an  active  spirit  with  the  consciousness  and  exercise  of 
itd  own  powers :  but  the  possession  oi'  a  throne  could  never  yet 
afford  a  lasting  sntistactioii  to  an  ambitious  mind.  This  melan- 
choly IruUi  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Severus.  Fortune 
and  merit  had,  from  an  humble  .station,  elevated  him  to  the  first 
place  among  mankind.  He  had  been  "all  things/'  as  he  said 
iiiinself,  "and  all  was  of  little  value ".^  Distracted  with  Ihr 
care,  not  of  acquiring,  but  of  preserving,  an  empire,  oppressed 
with  age  and  infirmities^  careless  of  fame,'-  and  satiated  with 
power,  all  his  prospects  of  life  were  closed.  The  desire  of  per- 
petuating the  greatness  of  his  family  was  the  only  remaining 
wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal  tenderness. 

Like  most  nf  the  Africans,  Severus  was  passionately  addicted 
to  the  vain  studies  of  magic  and  divination,  deeply  versed  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  and  omens,  and  perfectly  Acquainted 
witli  the  science  of  judicial  astrology  ;  which,  in  almost  every 
age  except  the  present,  has  mauitained  its  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  man.  He  had  lost  his  first  wife  whilst  he  was  governor 
of  the  Lyunnese  Gaul.*  In  the  choice  of  a  second,  he  sought 
only  to  connect  himself  with  some  favourite  of  fortune  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  discovered  that  a  young  lady  of  Emesa  in  Syria 
had  a  royal  nativity,  he  solicited  and  obtained  her  hand.*     Julia 

'  Hist.  August,  p.  71  [x.  18].     "  Omnia  fui,  et  nihil  cxpediL'* 

s  Dion  Cassius,  1.  Ixxvi.  p.  1384  [16], 

>  About  ibe  year  186.  M.  de  'riilt:n)onl  is  miserably  embarrassed  wJlb  a.  passage 
of  Dion,  in  which  the  Empress  Faustina,  who  died  in  the  year  175,  is  introduced 
as  having  contnbutcd  to  the  marriage  of  Sevenis  and  Julia  (1.  Ixxiv.  p.  1243  (3]). 
The  learned  compiler  forgot  that  Dion  is  relating,  not  a  real  fact,  but  a  drcfani  of 
Sevenis;  and  dreams  are  circumscribed  to  no  limits  of  time  or  space.  Did  M. 
de  Tillemont  imagine  that  marriages  were  eimstfrnmnted  in  ihc  Temple  of  Veniu 
at  Rome  ?    Hist  des  Etnperevirs,  tom.  iii.  p.  389,     Note  6. 

*Hist.  August,  p.  6s  [x.  3], 
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nuA  (for  th.'it 


her 


i)  deserved   idl    that   llie    stars 


name;  ueser 
iiuild  |>romisc  Iicr.  She  possessed,  even  in  an  advanced  age,  the 
attractions  of  beauty,''  and  united  to  a  lively  imagination  a  fimi- 
ness  of  mind,  and  strength  of  jiidgineiit,  seldom  bestowed  on 
lier  sex.  Her  amiable  qualities  never  made  any  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  dark  and  jealous  temper  of  her  husband  ;  but,  in 
her  st)n's  reign,  she  adrninisttred  tlie  principal  affairs  of  the 
empire  with  a  prudence  that  supfwrtcd  his  authority  ;  and  with 
a  moderation  that  sometimes  corrected  his  wild  extravagancies.^ 
Julia  applied  herself  to  letters  and  philosophy  with  some  success, 
and  with  the  most  splendid  reputation.  She  was  the  patroness 
of  every  art,  and  the  friend  of  every  man  of  genius.^  The 
grateful  flattery  of  the  learned  has  celebrated  her  virtues  ;  but,  if 
we  may  credit  the  scandal  of  ancient  history,  chastity  was  very 
(at  from  being  the  most  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  Empress  Julia.*      

Two  sons,  Caracalla  ^  and  Geta,  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  niirtwo 
and  the  destined  heirs  of  the  empire.  Tiie  fond  hopes  of  tbe^?*^ 
fjither,  and  of  the  Roman  world,  were  soon  disappointed  by 
these  vain  youths,  who  displayed  the  indolent  security  of  hered- 
itary princes,  and  a  presumption  that  fortune  would  supply 
the  place  of  merit  and  application.  Without  any  ennilation  of 
virtue  or  talents,  they  discovered,  almost  from  their  infancy,  a 
fixed  and  implacable  antipatJiy  for  each  other. 

Their  aversion,  confirmed  by  years,  and  fomented  by  the  art«:tt«iT 
of  their  interested  favourites,  broke  out  in  childish,  and  gradu-Meboth«r 
ally  in  more  serious,  com|>etitions ;  and  at  length  divided  the 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  court,  into  two  factions,  actuated 
by  the  ho|>es  and  fears  of  their  respective  leaders.  The  prudent 
emperor  endeavoured,  by  every  expedient  of  advice  and  author^ 
ity,  to  allay  this  growing  animosity.  The  uiihap|>y  discord  of 
his  sons  clouded  all  his  prospects,  and  threatened  to  overturn  a 
thrcmc  raised  with  so  much  lat>our,  cemented  with  so  much 
blood,  and  guarded  with  every  defence  of  arms  and  treasure. 
With  an  impartial  hand  he  maintained  between  them  an  exact 


*Hisi.  Auf^st.  p.  85  [xiii.  loj. 

•  IXon  Caisius.  1,  Ixuvii.  p,  1304,.  1319  [i8and  Ixxviii.  4]. 

^Ser  A  Disscrtalion  of  Menage,  .it  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Diogenes  Laerliiu, 
de  Koeminii  I'hilosoplii*. 

'Dion,  I.  lixvi.  p.  1385  [16].     AurcHus  Victor  [Cwsar,  x».  33]. 

*  Bas^ianui  was  his  first  name,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather. 
During  his  leiKn  he  Assumed  the  appellation  of  Antoninus,  which  is  employed  by 
lawyers  and  ancient  historians.  ^But  src  next  note.  J  Afler  his  death,  the  ptibUc 
imJiKnaii'jn  loaded  him  wiih  ihe  nicVnnnies  of  Tarantus  and  Caracalla.  The  first 
was  borrowed  from  ft  celebtatcd  Gladiator,  the  second  from  a  long  GaJlic  gown 
which  he  disuibuled  Ic  the  people  ol  Rome.     iHist.  Aug.  x,  ij.j 
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baliiucc  of  favour,  conferred  on  both  the  rank  «if  Au<jitsttis, 
with  the  revered  name  of  Antoninus  ;  and  for  the  first  linio 
the  Roman  world  beheld  three  eniperoi-s.^°  Yet  even  tliis 
equal  conduct  served  only  to  inflame  the  contest,  whilst 
the  fierce  Caracalla  tissertwi  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  milder  Geta  courted  the  affections  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers.  In  the  anguish  of  a  disappointed 
Severus  foretold  that  the  weaker  of  his  sons  would 
sacrifice  to  the  stronger;  who,  in  his  turn,  would  be 
by  his  own  vices.** 

In  these  circumstances  the  intellij^ence  of  a  war  in  Britain. 
and  of  an  invasion  of  the  piv\nnce  by  the  barl>arians  of  the 
North,  was  received  with  pleasure  by  Severus.  Though  the 
vigilance  of  his  lieutenants  might  have  been  sufficient  to  repel 
the  distant  enemy,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  honourable  pre- 
text of  withdrawing  his  sons  from  the  luxury  of  Rome,  which 
enervated  their  minds  and  irritated  their  passions^  and  of  inuring 
their  youth  to  the  toils  of  war  and  guvemment.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age  (for  he  was  ftl>ove  threescore),  and  his 
gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  transported 
himself  in  person  into  that  remote  island,  attended  by  his  two 
sons,  his  whole  court,  and  a  formidable  army.  He  immediately 
ptssed  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  entered  the 
enemy's  country,  with  the  design  of  completing  the  long-at- 
tempted conquest  of  Britain.  He  penetrated  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  without  meeting  an  enemy.  But  the 
concealed  ambuscades  of  the  Calctionians,  who  hung  unseen  on 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  his  army,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
the  severity  of  a  winter  march  across  the  hills  and  morasses  of 
Scotland,  are   reported   to  have  cost  the   Ronuins  above  fifty 

ii>  Hie  elevation  di'  Canicalla  is  fixetl  by  the  accurate  M.  de  Tillemont  to  lh« 
year  198;  the  associ.ition  of  Geta,  to  ihe  year  ao8.  [Coracalla  f:he  proper  form 
is  CaracaUiis)  was  made  Cicsar  in  196  at  Viminacium,  impcrator  under  the  name 
M.  Aorchiis  Antoninus  In  197,  and  finally  Augustus  with  "  tnbnnician  power  '* 
in  198  (in  the  tenth  year  of  hU  age).  Il  is  to  be  observed  that  on  bis  first  eleva- 
tion Severus  assodatwl  his  nnnic  with  ihe  nirmory  of  Pcrtiniu:.  and  he  appear', 
on  inscriptions  as  L.  Septimius  Severus  Pertinax  Augustus.  IJut  afterwards  he 
resolved  to  affiliate  bis  family  10  the  more  august  house  of  the  Antonines.  In 
Imperinl  style  he  was  the  son  of  Marcus  and  brother  of  Commodu^  ;  both  he 
and  his  sons  were  Antonines.  He  even  thought  of  peipctunling  Anfoftinus  (like 
Au^mius)  as  a  synonym  of  the  Imperial  title.  See  Spwtianus,  Grla,  li.  3.  in 
animc  hahuit  SfVfrus  tit  (mines  dtinceps  prinHp<s  quemadm-hium  Amrt/s/i,  ita 
etiam  Anlonini  dicertntur  idqne  amort  Marci,  ftc.  As  for  the  association  of 
Geta  as  Augustus,  it  must  be  placed  in  Sept.  or  OcL  209  A.D. ;  cp.  Corp.  Ins. 
Alt.  iii.p.9.] 

1^  Herodlan,    1.  iii.    p.   130   [[3].     The  lives  of  Caracalla  and   Oeta,   in   tlw 
Augusun  History. 
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tliousand  men.^*'  The  Caledonians  at  length  yielded  to  the 
powerful  and  obstinate  attack,  sued  for  peace,  and  surrendered 
a  jwirt  of  their  arms,  and  a  large  tract  of  territory.^^  But  their 
apparent  submission  lasted  no  longer  than  the  present  terror. 
As  soon  as  the  Roman  legions  had  retired^  they  resumed  their 
hostile  independence.  Their  restless  spirit  provoked  Sevenis  to 
send  a  new  army  into  Caledonia,  with  the  most  bloody  orders, 
not  to  subdue,  but  to  extirpate  the  natives.  They  were  saved 
by  the  death  of  their  haughty  enemy.^** 

This  CaU'doniaii  war,  neither  marked  by  decisive  events,  norrwiud 
attended  with  any  important  consequences,  would  ill  deserve  our 
attention  ;  but  it  is  supposed,  not  without  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability,  that  the  invasion  of  Severus  is  connected  with  the 
most  shining  period  of  the  British  histoiy  or  fable.  Fingal, 
whose  fume,  with  tliat  of  his  heroes  and  bards,  has  been  revived 
in  our  languiige  by  a  recent  publication,  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded the  Caledonians  in  that  memorable  juncture,  to  have 
eluded  the  power  of  Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  a  signtL 
victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  son  of  (he  King 
of  the  H'orldy  Caracul,  fled  from  his  arms  along  the  Helds  of  his 
pride. *^  Something  of  a  doubtful  mist  still  hangs  over  these 
Highland  traditions;  nor  can  it  be  entirely  dispelled  by  the 
most  ingenious  researches  of  modem  criticism  :  ^'^  but  if  weSoniuuuid 
could,  with  safety,  indulge  the  pleasing  sup)K>sition  that  Fingal 
lived,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking  contrast  of  the  situation 
and  manners  of  the  contending  nations  might  amuse  a  philo- 
sophic mind.  The  parallel  would  be  httle  to  the  advantage  of 
the  more  civilized  people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelenting 
revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  oi  Fingal ;  the 

>*  f  An  exaggeration  of  Dion  Cauiua,  Ixxvt.  13.  That  some  haUles  of  im- 
portance were  fought  ii  proved  by  an  inscription  discovered  some  years  ago 
{Sphtm.  Eft'c-  iv.  p.  337)] 

"  [The  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  been  abandoned ;  but  Severus  seems  to  have 
nmewed  the  wall  of  Hadrian  from  Tunnocclum  toSegodunam.  Hist.  Aug.  x.  18,  a. 
Muro  per  transver^am  insulam  ducto  utrinque  ad  finero  ocemoi  mumviL  Whence 
he  got  the  name  BritannUux  Afaximus.] 

^Dion.  I.  Ixxvj.  p.  1280,  &c.  [la].     Hcrodtan,  L  HI  p.  xja.  Ac.  [14]. 

**OMi.in'*  Poems,  vol.  1.  p.  175. 

w  Thai  the  Caracul  of  Osstan  is  the  Caracalb  of  the  Roman  history,  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  point  of  British  antiquity  in  wliich  Mr.  Macpbcrson  and  Mr. 
Wfaiuiker  arc  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  yet  the  opinion  is  not  without  difficulty, 
In  the  Caledonian  war.  the  son  of  Severus  was  known  only  by  the  appellation  of 
Antoninus  ;  and  it  may  seem  strange  Ihat  the  Highland  bard  should  describe  him 
by  a  nick-name,  invented  four  years  afterwards,  scarcely  used  by  the  Romans  till 
niter  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  seldom  employed  by  the  most  ancient 
hisloriona.  See  Dion.  I.  Ixxvlii.  p.  1317  [9].  Hist.  AtigusL  p.  B9  [nil.  9]. 
AurcL  Victor  [cpit.  21J.     Euseb.  in  Chron.  ad  ann.  ar^. 
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timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caracalta,  with  thf  bravery,  tne 
tenderness,  the  elegant  genius  of  Ossian  ;  the  mercenary  chiefs 
who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  served  under  the  Imperial 
Btantlartl,  with  the  freebom  warriors  who  starteil  to  arms  at  the 
voice  of  the  King  of  Morvcn  ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  contemplated 
the  untutored  Caledonians,  glowing  witli  the  warm  virtues 
nature,  and  the  degenerate  Romans,  polluted  with  the  nn 
vices  of  wealth  and  slavery. 

The  declining  health  and  last  illness  of  Sevcrus  inflamed  the 
wild  ambition  and  black  passions  of  Caracalla's  soul.  Imj)atient 
of  any  delay  or  division  of  empire,  he  attempted,  more  than 
once,  to  shorten  the  small  remainder  of  his  father's  days,  and 
endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  excite  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops.*^  The  old  emperor  had  often  censured  the  misguided 
lenity  of  Marcus,  who,  by  a  single  act  of  justice,  might  have 
saved  the  Romans  from  the  tyranny  of  his  worthless  son.  Placed 
in  the  same  situation,  he  experienced  how  easily  the  rigour  of  a 
judge  dissolves  away  in  the  tenderness  of  a  |>arent.  He  deliber- 
atcdj  he  threatened,  but  he  could  not  punish ;  and  this  last  and 
only  instance  of  mercy  was  more  fatal  to  the  empire  than  a  long 
series  of  cruelty.i^  The  disorder  of  his  mind  irritated  the  pains 
of  his  body;  he  wished  impatiently  for  death,  and  hastened  the 
instant  of  it  by  Iiis  impatience.  He  expired  at  York  in  the 
sixty-6fth  year  of  his  ktc,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  a  glorious 
and  successful  reign.  In  his  last  moments  he  recommended 
concord  to  his  sons,  and  his  sons  to  the  army-  The  salutary 
advice  never  reached  the  heart,  or  even  the  understanding,  of 
the  impetuous  youths  ;  but  the  more  obedient  troops,  mindful  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  authority  of  their  deceased 
master,  resisted  the  solicitations  of  Caracalla,  and  proclaimed 
both  brothers  emperors  of  Rome.  The  new  princes  soon  left  the 
Caledonians  in  peace,  returned  to  the  capital,  celebrated  their 
father's  funeral  with  divine  honours,  and  were  cheerfully 
acknowledged  as  lawful  sovereigns  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and 
the  provinces.  Some  pre-eminence  of  rank  seems  to  have  been 
allowed  to  the  elder  brother;  but  they  both  administered  the 
empire  with  equal  and  independent  power.** 

Such  a  divided  form  of  government  would   have   proved 
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).  X383  [14].  Hist. 
).  1283  [14I.  Hist. 
>.  1284   [15J.     Here 


August  p.  7a  fx.  so].     AureL  Victor. 
August  p.  89  [xiii.  ti,  3J, 


^  Dion,  L  Uxvi  p.  X383  [14] 

*•  Dion,  L  Ixxvi.  p.        ^       " 

>*Dion.  L  Ixxvi.  p.  1284  \i$].  Herodian,  1.  iii.  p.  135  [15].  [The  title  Pont' 
Max.  seems  to  have  been  resav«I  for  the  elder  lirother ;  Gela  b  only  P(mt,  on 
Coins  and  ioscriptiuas.     Eckbel,  vti.  030.] 
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Hmrce  of  discord  lietween  the  most  affectionate  brothers.  It 
was  impossible  that  it  could  long  subsist  between  two  implacable 
enemies,  who  neither  desired  nor  could  tinist  a  reconciliation. 
It  was  visible  that  one  only  could  rei^i,  iuid  that  the  other 
must  fall ;  and  each  of  them,  jud^iii;^  of  liib  rival's  designs  by  his 
own,  guarded  his  life  with  the  most  jealous  vigilance  from  the 
repeated  attacks  of  poison  or  the  sword.  Their  rapid  juunicy 
tlirough  Gaul  and  Italy,  durinj^  which  tliey  never  ate  at  tlie 
same  table,  or  slept  in  the  same  house,  displayed  to  the  provinces 
the  odious  spectacle  of  fraternal  discord.  On  their  arrival  at 
Rome,  they  immediately  divided  the  vast  extent  of  the  Imperial 
palace.***  No  conununication  was  allowed  between  their  apart- 
ments ;  the  doors  and  passages  were  diligently  fortified,  and 
guiirds  posted  and  relieved  with  the  same  strictness  as  in  a 
besieged  place.  The  emperors  met  only  in  public,  in  the 
presence  of  their  afflicted  mother ;  and  each  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  armed  followers.  Even  uu  these  occasions  of 
ceremony,  the  dissimulation  of  courts  could  ill  disguise  t!»e 
rancour  of  their  hearts.^* 

This  latent  civil  war  already  distiacted  tlie  whole  government, 
when  a  scheme  was  suggested  that  seemed  of  mutual  benefit  to 
the  hostile  brothers.  It  was  proposed,  that,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  their  minds,  they  should  separate  their 
interest,  and  divide  the  empire  between  them.  The  conditiona 
of  the  treaty  were  already  drawn  with  some  accuracy.  It  was 
agreed,  that  Caracalla,  as  the  elder  brother,  should  remain  in 
possession  of  Europe  and  the  western  Africa ;  and  that  he  should 
relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  and  Egypt  to  Geta,  who 
might  fix  his  residence  at  Ale.vandria  or  Antioch,  cities  little  in- 
ferior to  Rome  itself  in  wealth  and  greatness  ;  that  numerous 

"Mr.  Hume  is  justly  sorprised  at  a  passage  of  Herodton  (I.  iv.  p.  139  [i]).  *ho« 
on  this  occasion,  represents  the  Imperial  pnlace  as  ecjual  iu  extent  to  [greater 
than]  the  rest  of  Rome,  The  whole  r^on  of  the  Palatine  Mount  on  which  it  was 
built  occupied,  at  most,  a  circumference  of  eleven  or  twelve  thous;ind  feet  (Sec 
the  Notitia  and  Victor,  in  Nardini's  Rom.a  Anttca.)  But  we  should  recoiled  that 
the  opulent  senators  bad  almost  sunounded  the  city  with  their  extensive  gartlent 
and  suburb  palaces,  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  been  gradually  confiscaled  by! 
the  emperors.  If  tj«ia  resided  m  the  gardens  thnt  bi^re  his  name  on  the  Jani> 
colum  and  if  Caracalla  inhuLiilrtl  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Elsquiline,  the 
rival  brothers  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance  of  Severn!  miles ; 
and  yet  the  intcnncdiaic  space  was  filled  by  the  Imperial  gardens  of  Sallust.  ol 
Luculius,  of  Agrippa,  of  Domitian,  of  Caius,  &c.,  all  skirting  round  the  city,  and 
all  connected  witn  each  other,  and  with  the  palace,  by  bridges  thrown  over  the 
"nber  and  the  streets.  But  this  explanation  of  Hcrodinn  would  require,  though  ii 
ill  deserves,  a  particular  dissertation,  iUustmied  by  a  map  of  ancient  Rome.  [Sec 
Hume.  Essay  on  Populousncss  of  Ancient  Nations.  — Miiman.] 

1  Hcrodtan,  1.  iv.  p.  139  [i]. 
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armies  should  be  constantly  encamped  on  either  side  of  the 
Tliracian  BosphoruSj  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  the  rival  monarchies; 
and  that  the  senators  of  European  extraction  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereign  of  Rome,  whilst  the  natives  of  Asia  followed  the 
emperor  of  the  East.  The  tears  of  the  empress  Julia  interrupted 
the  negotiation,  the  first  tde.i  of  which  had  filled  every  Roman 
breast  with  surfjrise  and  indijo^natH)!!.  The  mi^ht}*  mass  of 
conquest  was  so  intimately  connected  by  the  hand  of  time  and 
policy,  that  it  required  the  most  forcible  violence  to  rend  it 
a§iunder.  The  Ronuuis  had  re?ison  to  dread  that  the  disjointed 
members  would  soon  be  reduced  by  a  civil  war  under  tlie 
dominion  of  one  master;  but,  if  the  scpamtion  w.as  permanent, 
the  division  of  the  provinces  must  terminate  in  the  dissolution 
of  an  empire  whose  unity  had  hitherto  remained  inviolate.^ 

Had  the  treaty  been  carried  into  execution,  the  sovereign  o! 
Kurope  mi^hl  soon  have  been  the  conqueror  of  Asia  ;  but  Cara- 
calla  nbtflined  an  easier  though  a  more  guilty  victory.  He  art- 
fully listened  to  his  mother's  entreaties,  and  consented  to  meet 
his  brother  in  her  apartment,  on  terms  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  llieir  conversation,  some  centurions,  who 
had  contrived  to  conceal  themselves,  rushed  with  drawn  swords 
upon  the  unfortunate  Geta.  His  distracted  mother  strove  to 
protect  him  in  her  arms  ;  but  in  the  unavailing  struggle,  she  was 
wouiule{]  in  the  hnnd,  and  covered  with  the  bloml  of  her  younger 
son,  while  she  saw  the  elder  animating  and  assisting  ^^  the  fury 
of  the  assassins.  As  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated,  Caracalla^ 
with  hasty  steps  and  horror  in  his  countenance,  ran  towards  the 
Hnelorian  camp,  as  his  only  refuge,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  before  the  statues  o{  the  tutelar  deities.'*     The  soldiers 
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SHcrodian.  L  iv.  p.  144  [4].  [Yet.  in  lliis.  proposal,  wc  can  sec  foreshadowed 
the  geographical  division  of  the  Empire  among  two  or  more  Emperors,  which  was 
made  a  pnnciplc  of  governmcni  by  Diocletian.  The  tendency  lo  disruption  b^ 
(ween  the  easlem  and  western  groups  of  provinces  had  heen  already  seen  in  the 
re\olt  of  Avidius  Cassius,  and  iJic  "tyranny  "  of  Pcscccnius  Niger.  In  fact,  at  the 
elevation  of  Sevcrus,  the  four  sovereignties  of  Diocletian,— the  four  Przefectures  of 
Const  an  tine— are  shadowed  forth,  (i)  Albinus  in  Gaul;  ^2)  JuUanus  in  Italy; 
(3)  Sevenis  in  the  lUyrian  Peninsula  ;  (4)  Niger  in  Asia,  are,  in  a  sense,  fore- 
runners of  Coastantine,  Maximian,  Galerius,  and  Diocletiaii  respectively.] 

SI  Cnracalla  consecrated,  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  sword,  with  which,  as  he 
boasted,  he  had  slain  bis  brother  Geta.     Dion,  L  Ixxvii.  p.  1307  [33J. 

^  Korodian,  1.  iv.  p.  147  [.f].  In  every  Roman  camp  there  was  a  small 
ctiapel  near  the  head-quarters,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  were 
preserved  and  adored ;  and  we  mcty  remnrk  that  the  eagles,  and  other  militaiy 
en&ieu&,  were  in  the  first  rank  of  these  deities;  an  excdtent  institution,  which 
connrmed  discipline  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  See  Lipsius  de  MilitiA  Romanfl., 
iv.  i  V.  a. 
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attempted  to  raise  nncl  comfort  him.  In  broken  and  disordered 
words  he  informed  them  of  his  imminent  danger  and  fortunate 
escape:  insinuating  that  he  had  prevented  the  designs  of  his 
enemy,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  Hve  and  die  with  his  faith- 
ftii  troops.  Geta  had  been  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers ;  hut 
complaint  was  useless,  revenge  was  dangerous,  and  they  still  rever- 
enced the  son  of  Severus.  Their  discontent  died  away  in  idle 
murmurs,  and  C-araciiUa  soon  convinced  them  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  by  distributing  in  one  lavish  donative  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  father's  reign.'-'^  The  real  sentimenh  of  the 
soldiers  alone  were  of  importance  to  his  power  or  safety.  Their 
declaration  in  his  favour  commanded  the  dutiful /jro/rxWon*  of  the 
senate.  The  obsequious  assembly  was  always  prepared  to  ratify 
the  decision  of  fortune  ;  but  as  Caraoalla  wished  to  assuage  the 
first  emotions  of  public  indignation,  the  name  of  C5eta  was 
mentioned  with  decency,  and  he  received  the  fimeral  honours 
of  a  Roman  emperor.^'  Posterity,  in  pity  to  his  misfortune*  has 
cast  a  veil  over  his  vices.  We  consider  that  yoimg  prince  as 
the  innocent  victim  of  his  brother's  ambition,  without  recollect- 
ing that  he  himself  wanted  power,  rather  than  inclination,  to 
consummate  the  same  attemjJts  of  revenge  and  murder. 

The  crime  went  not  unpunished.  Neither  business,  non 
pleasure,  nor  flattery,  could  defend  Caracal  la  from  the  stings  ofoM«c»ti* 
a  guilty  conscience  ;  and  he  confessed,  in  the  anguish  of  a  tor- 
tured mind,  that  his  disordered  fancy  often  beheld  the  angry 
forms  of  his  father  and  his  brother  rising  into  life^  to  threaten  and 
upbraid  him.*''  The  consciousness  of  his  crime  should  have  in- 
duced him  to  convince  mankind,  by  the  virtues  of  his  reign, 
that  the  bloody  deed  had  been  the  involuntary'  etTecl  of  fatal 
necessity.  But  the  repentance  of  Caraealla  only  prompted  him 
to  remove  from  the  world  whatever  could  remind  him  of  his 
guilt,  or  recall  the  memory  of  his  murdered  brother.  On  his 
return  from  the  senate  to  the  palace,  he  found  his  mother  in  the 
company  of  several  noble  matrons,  weeping  over  the  untimely 
fate  of  her  younger  son.  Tlie  jealous  emperor  threatened  them 
with  instant  death  :  the  sentence  was  executed  against  Faililla, 
the  Inst  remaining  daughter  of  the  Kmperor  Marcus;  and  even 
the  afflicted  Julia  was  obliged   to  silence  her  lamentations,  to 


Hcfodian,  L  iv.  p.  148  [4].     Dion.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1389  [3]. 

Geta  was  placed  iimong  the  gods.  Sit  divus,  dum  nnn  sit  vivui.  said  his 
bnxher.  Mist  August  p.  91  fxiv.  a.  8].  Some  marks  of  GeU's  corisecriiiian  arc 
stiU  found  upon  nicdnis. 

^  Dion,  t  Izxvu.  pL  1301  [15]. 
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suppress  her  sighs,  and  to  receive  the  assassin  witli  smiles  of  ji 
And  approbation.  It  was  computed  Ihatj  under  the  va^c  ap- 
pellation of  the  friends  of  Geta,  above  twenty  thousand  persons 
of  both  sexes  suffered  deatli.  His  f^iiards  and  freedmen,  the 
ministers  of  his  serious  business,  and  the  companions  of  his  looser 
hours,  those  who  by  his  interest  had  been  promoted  to  any  com- 
mands in  the  army  or  provinces,  with  the  long  connected  chain 
of  their  dependants,  were  included  in  the  proscription ;  which 
endeavoured  to  reach  every  one  who  had  maintained  the 
smallest  correspondence  with  Geta,  who  lamented  his  death, 
or  who  even  mentioned  his  name.*^  Helvius  Pertinax,  son  to  the 
prince  of  that  name,  lost  his  life  by  an  unseasonable  witticism.^'' 
It  was  a  sufficient  crime  of  Thrasca  Priscus  to  be  descended 
from  a  family  in  which  the  love  of  libeily  seemed  an  hereditary 
quality.*^  The  particular  causes  of  calumny  and  suspicion  were 
at  length  exhausted  ;  and  when  a  senator  was  accused  of  being 
a  secret  enemy  to  the  government,  the  emperor  was  satisfied 
witli  the  general  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  virtue. 
From  this  well-gi-ounded  principle,  he  frequently  drew  the  most 
bloody  inferences. 

The  execution  of  so  many  innocent  citizens  was  bewailed  by 
the  secret  tears  of  their  friends  and  families.  The  death  of 
Papinian,  the  Pr^torian  pra?fect,^^  was  lamented  as  a  public 
calamity.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  Severus,  he  had  exer- 
cised the  most  important  offices  of  the  state,  and,  by  his  salutary 
influence,  guided  tlie  emperor's  steps  in  the  paths  of  justice  and 
moderation.  In  ftiU  assurance  of  his  viitue  and  abilities,  Severus, 
on  his  deathbed,  h.*ul  conjured  him  to  watch  over  the  prosperity 
and  union  of  tlie  Imperial  family.*^  The  honest  labours  of 
Papinian  served  only  to  inflame  the  hatred  which  Caracalla  had 
already  conceived  against  his  father's  minister.  After  the 
murder  of  Geta,  the  praefect  was  commanded  to  exert  the  powers 

^Uion.  I  Uxvii.  p.  1390  [^].  Herodian,  L  iv.  p.  150  [6].  Dion  (p.  1398 
[Ixxvij.  tai])  says  that  the  comic  poets  no  longer  dunt  employ  the  nnme  of  Geta 
in  ttipir  pLiys ,  and  that  the  estates  of  those  who  mentioned  it  in  their  testaments 
were  coiifiMmted. 

■J"  Caracall.i  had  assumed  the  names  of  several  conquere<l  natiuns ;  Pertinax 
obwrved.  that  the  nnmc  of  Or/jtus  (he  had  oblatncd  some  advantnc--  over  the 
Ctoths  or  Get«)  would  be  a  proper  addition  to  ParthictM.  Alcmanntrus,  &c.  Hist. 
AugusL  p  St)  f xiii.  10.  6] . 

■■IMon,  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  1391  [5].  He  was  pr<^iably  descended  from  Hdvidius 
fViscus,  and  Thrasea  Pstus,  those  patriots  whose  firm,  but  useless  and  onseason- 
able,  virtue  has  been  immortalixed  by  Tndtus. 

"  [Dion  SAYi  that  Caracalla,  on  liis  accession,  had  deposed  Papinian  from  this 
office  ;  and  Dion  was  in  a  position  to  know.  ] 

*'  U  *  Papinian  was  himself  a  relation  at  the  empress  Julia. 
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of  his  skill  and  eloquence  in  a  studied  apology  for  that  atrocious 
deed.  The  philosophic  Seneca  had  condescended  to  compose  a 
similar  epistle  to  the  senate,  in  the  name  of  the  son  and  assassin 
of  Agrippina,^*  "That  it  was  easiex  to  commit  tlian  to  justify 
«  parricide/'  was  the  glorious  reply  of  Papinian,'^  wlio  did  not 
hesitate  between  the  loss  of  life  and  that  of  honour.  Such  in- 
trepid virtue,  which  had  escaped  pure  and  unsullied  from  tlie 
intrigues  of  courts,  the  habits  of  business,  and  the  arts  of  his 
profession,  reflects  more  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Papiniau  tlian 
all  his  grent  employments,  his  numerous  writings,  and  the  supe- 
rior reputation  as  a  lawyer,  which  he  has  prcseiveU  through  every 
a^  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.^ 

It  bad  hitherto  been  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  Romans,  and  mitmnar 
in  the  worst  of  times  their  consolation,  that  the  virtue  of  theth««iMU 
emperors  was  active,  and  their  vice  indolent.  Augustus,  Trajan,  "^**" 
Hadrian,  and  Marcus,  visited  their  extensive  dominions  in 
person,  and  their  progress  was  marked  by  acta  of  wisdoo)  and 
beneficence.  The  tyranny  of  Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian,  who 
resided  almost  constantly  at  Rome,  or  in  the  adjacent  villas, 
was  confined  to  the  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.**  But 
Caracalla  was  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  He  left  theA.D.  ni| 
capital  (and  he  never  returned  to  it)  '^  about  a  year  afler  the 
murder  of  Geta.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the  several 
provinces  of  the  empire,  particularly  those  of  the  East,  and 
every  province  was,  by  turns,  the  scene  of  his  rapine  and  cruelty. 
The  senators,  compelled  by  fear  to  attend  his  capricious 
motions,  were  obliged  to  provide  daily  entertainments  at  an 
immense  expense,  which  he  abandoned  with  contempt  to  hia 
guards ;  ami  to  erect,  in  every  city,  magni6cent  palaces  and 
theatres,  which  he  either  disdained  to  visit,  or  ordered  to  be 
immediately  thrown  down.  The  most  wealthy  families  were 
ruined  by  partial  fines  and  confiscations,  and  the  great  body  of 
his  subjects  oppressed  by  ingenious  and  aggravated  taxes.^     In 


*•  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  2. 

**  HisL  AuguAl.  p.  &&  [xiiL  8,  5]. 

»  With  rt^^nl  10  Papinian.  see  Heineccitis's  Historia  Juris  Romani.  L  330.  Ac 
[Itte  true  cause  of  Papinian's  execution  was  probably  that  he  was  highly  iin- 
pripular  with  the  soldiers,  whose  wishes  CaracalU  was  Always  ready  to  humour.  J 

••Tiberius  and  Domitian  never  moved  from  the  neighbour  hood  of  Rome. 
Nero  made  a  short  journey  into  Greece.  "  Et  Liudatorum  Princitmni  iistis  ex 
seqoo  quamvis  procul  agentibus.     Ssevi  proximis  ingniUDL"     TaciL.  Hist.  iv.  75. 

■[There  is  a  coin,  nowever,  which  suggests  that  Caracalla  returned  to  luly 
and  Rome  in  ai4  A.D.,  after  his  !»ucccs>ful  campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and  Neckar ; 
Eckhel.  vii,  311.  J 

*  Uion,  L  Ux'vii.  p.  1094  [9]. 
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tbe  midst  of  peace,  and  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  he 
issued  his  commands,  at  Alexandria  in  E^jypt,  for  a  general 
massacre.  From  a  secure  post  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  he 
viewed  and  directed  the  slaughter  of  many  thousand  citiiens, 
as  well  as  strangers,  without  distinguishing  either  the  number 
or  the  crime  of  the  sufferers ;  since,  as  he  coolly  informed  the 
senate,  ad  the  Alexandrians,  those  who  had  {>erished  and  tlioae 
who  had  escaped,  were  alike  guilty.^o 

The  wise  instructions  of  Sevenis  never  made  any  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  his  son,  who,  althcugJi  not  destitute 
of  imagiimtion  and  eloquence,  was  equally  devoid  of  judgment 
and  humanity.***  One  dangerous  maxim,  worthy  of  a  tyrant, 
was  remembered  and  abused  by  Caracalla,  "To  secure  the 
affections  of  the  army,  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  his  subjects 
as  of  little  moment  ".*i  But  the  liberality  of  the  fatlier  had 
been  restrained  by  prudence,  and  his  indulgence  to  the  troops 
was  tempered  by  firmness  and  authority.  The  careless  profusion 
of  the  son  was  the  policy  of  one  reign,  and  the  inevitable  ruin 
both  of  the  army  and  of  the  empire.  The  vigour  of  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  being  confirmed  by  the  severe  discipline  of  camps, 
melted  away  in  the  luxury  of  cities.  The  excessive  increase  of 
their   pay  and   donatives*-  exhausted  the  state  to  enrich  the 


"Dion.  L  Ixxvii,  p.  1307  [23].  Herodton,  1.  iv.  p.  158  [9].  Tlic  former 
represents  it  as  a  cruel  masMcre,  tbe  Intler  ns  a  perndioiis  one  toa  It  scvms 
probable  that  the  Alexandrians  had  irritated  tbe  tyrant  by  tbcir  railleries,  and 
perbaps  by  their  tumults.  [The  punishment  of  Alexandria,  which  was  eiveii>] 
over  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder,  was  hardly  such  an  act  of  caprice  as  Giblion 
represents  it.  Tbe  harshness  of  CaracaUa  to  that  city  was  inherited  from  Severus; 
uader  both  reigns  Alexandrine  coins  are  very  rare.  There  seem  to  have  been 
serious  consplracitrs  in  ^gypt,  wliicb  demanded  suinntary  dealing.] 

**  Dion.  1.  lxx\*ii.  p.  1296  [ill. 

«Dion,  L  Ixxvi.  p,  1284  T15J.     M.  Wotton  (Hisi.  of  Kome.  p,  330)  suspecu 
that  this  maxim  was  invcntcci  by  Caracalla  himself  and  attnbulcd  to  nis  father. 

*"Dion  [L  Ixxviij.  p.  1343  [36J)  informs  us  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
Caracalla  to  the  army  amounted  annually  to  seventy  miUions  of  dmchm.-??  (about 
twT)  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds).  There  is  another  passage 
in  Dion,  concerning  the  military  oay.  infinitely  curioos;  were  ii  not  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  probably  corrupt.  The  best  senw  seems  to  be,  that  the  Praetorian 
guards  received  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmse  (forty  pounds)  a  year.  (Dion,, 
r  Ixxvii.  p.  1307  [34J . )  Under  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  they  were  paid  at  the  rate 
of  two  dnicbniar,  or  denarii,  per  day,  ^ao  a  year  (Tacit.  Annai.  L  17).  Domitian. 
who  mcrens'-cl  the  soldicni'  piiy  one-fourth,  must  have  nii-<cd  the  PrEetoriansio  960 
drachmae  (<  ironovjns  de  iVcuniS  Veteri,  I.  in.  c,  2).  These  successive  augmenta- 
tions ruinetl  the  empire,  for,  with  the  soldiers'  pay,  their  numbers  too  were  in- 
creased. We  have  seen  tbe  Pnelorinns  alone  mcrensed  from  10,000  10  50,000 
men.  [It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Guizot  that  Gibbon  misunderstood  the  passage 
of  Dion,  which  refers  not  to  the  annual  par  of  soldiers,  but  to  the  recompense 
given  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service.  But,  as  Valots  saw.  the  numbers  seem 
to  be  transposed,  for  the  pnctorions  received  a  larger  sum  than  the  legionaricm.] 
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military  order,  whose  modesty  in  peace,  and  service  in  war,  is 
best  secured  by  an  honnural>Ie  poverty.  The  demeanour  of 
Caracalla  was  hau^jhty  and  full  of  pride ;  but  with  the  troops  he 
forgot  even  the  proper  dignity  of  his  rank,  encouraged  their 
insolent  familiarity,  and,  neglecting  the  essential  duties  of  a 
genera],  affected  to  imitate  tlie  dress  and  manners  of  a  common 
soldier. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  character  and  such  a  conduct  an  Nvdcr  oi 
tlrnt  of  Caracalla  could  inspire  either  love  or  esteem;    hut,  asA.D.  ht 
long  as  his  vices  were  beneficial  to  the  armies,  he  was  secure  •**'*'** 

from  the  danger  of  rebellion.     A  secret  conspiracy,  provoked  by  J 

Ills    own  jealousy^   was   fatal   to    the   tyrant.     The    Praitorian  ^M 

pnefccture  was  divided   between  two   ministers.     The   military  ^M 

department  was  intrusted  to  Advcntus,  an  experienced  rnther  ^M 

than  an  able  soldier;  and  the  civil  affairs  were  transacted  by  ^M 

Opilius  Macrinus,  who,  by  his  dexterity  in  business,  had  raised  H 

himself,   with    a    fair  chnrncter,   to   that    high   office.     But    his  ^M 

favour  varied  with  the  caprice  of  the  emperor,  and  his  life  might  H 

depend  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  or  the  most  casual  circum-  H 

stance.     Malice   or    fanaticism   had    suggested   to   an    African,  ^M 

deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  a  very  dangerous  H 

prediction,  that  Macrinus  and  his  son  were  destined  to  reign  ^M 

over   the  empire.     The  report  was   soon  diffused  through  the  ^M 

province ;  and,  when  the  man  was  sent  in  chains  to  Home,  he  H 

still  asserted,  in  the  presence  of  the  pra»fect  of  the  city,  the  ^t 

faith  of  his  prophecy.     That  magistrate,  who  had  received  the  ^M 

most  pressing  instructions  to  inform  himself  of  the  successors  of  H 

Caracalla,    immediately    communicated  the  examination  oi'  the  ^M 

African  to  the  Imperial  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  in  ^M 

Syria.        But    notwithstanding    the    diligence    of   the    public  H 

messengers,  a  friend  of  Macrinus  found  means  to  apprize  hijn  ^M 

of  the  approaching  danger.     The  emperor  received  the  letters  H 

from  Rome;  and,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  H 

chariot   race,  he   delivered  them   unopened   to  the   Pnctorian  H 

pnefect,  directing  him  to  dispatch  the  ordinary  affairs,  and  to  H 

report  the  more  important  business  that  might  be  contained  in  H 

them.      iMacrinus  read   his  fate  and  rcsolvi-d  to  prevent  it.      He  H 

inflamed  the  discontents  of  some  inferior  officers,  and  employed  H 

the  hand  of  Martialis,  a  tlesperate  soldier,  who  had  been  refused  ^M 

the  rank  of  centurion.     TI»e  devotion  of  Caracalla  had  prompted  ^M 

him  to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  £xiessa  to  the  celebrated  temple  ^M 

of  the  Moon  at  Carrhie.     He  was  attended  by  a  body  of  cavaliy ;  H 

**  [6Lh  April,  tee  CUaloa  ad  ana]  ^M 
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but  having  stopped  on  the  road  for  some  necessary  occAsiorij 
his  guards  preserved  a  respectful  distance,  and  Maitialis, 
approaching  his  person  under  a  pretence  of  duty^  stabbed  him 
with  a  dagger.  The  bold  assassin  was  instantly  killed  by  a 
Scythian  archer  of  the  Imperial  guard.  Such  was  the  end  of  a 
monster  whose  life  disgraced  human  nature,  and  whose  reign 
accused  the  patience  of  the  Romans.**  The  grateful  soldiers 
for^fot  his  vices,  remembered  only  his  partial  liberality^  and 
obliged  the  senate  to  prostitute  their  own  dignity  and  that  of 
religion  by  granting  him  a  place  among  the  gods.  Whilst  he 
«r  was  upon  earth,  Alexander  the  Great  was  the  only  hero  whom 
this  god  deemed  worthy  his  admiration.  He  assumed  the  name 
and  ensigns  of  Alexander,  formed  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of 
guards/^  persecuted  the  disciples  of  Aristotle^  and  displayed 
with  a  puerile  enthusiasm  the  only  sentiment  by  which  he 
discovered  any  regard  for  virtue  or  glory.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that,  after  the  battle  of  Narva  and  the  conquest  of 
Poland,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (though  he  still  wanted  the  more 
elegant  accomplishments  of  the  son  of  Philip)  miglit  boast  of 
having  rivalled  his  valour  and  magnanimity ;  but  in  no  one 
action  of  his  life  did  Caracalla  express  the  faintest  resemblance 
of  the  Macedonian  hero,  except  in  the  murder  of  a  great  number 
of  his  own  and  of  his  fathers  friends.** 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Severus,  the  Roman 
world  remained  three  days  without  a  master.  The  choice  of 
the  army  (for  the  authority  of  a  distant  and  feeble  senate  vtas 
little  regarded)  hung  in  anxious  suspense;  as  no  candidate  pre- 
sented himself  whose  distinguished  birth  and  merit  could  engage 
their  attachment  and  unite  their  suffrages.  The  decisive  weight 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  elevated  the  hopes  of  tlieir  pncfects, 
and  these  powerful  ministers  began  to  assert  their  Irgal  claim  to 
rill  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne.  Adventus,  however, 
tlie  senior  preefect,  conscious  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  of  his 
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*^Dion.  L  Ixxviii.  p.  1312  [5,  4].  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  168  [13].  [Gibbon  does 
lint  give  this  emperor  due  credil  for  his  ability  as  an  administrator  (carrying  out 
bis  father's  policy)  and  his  important  military  works.] 

*  [Those  who  have  studied  the  question  say  that  Caracalla's  development  of  ihe 

fih.^nx  was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  a  benefit  and  a  necessity, 
-laririan  had  already  pointed  the  wny  to  this  tactical  changp.] 

••  The  fondness  of  CaracalU  for'  the  name  and  ensigns  of  Alexander,  is  still 
[)icscrvcd  on  the  medals  of  that  cmprror.  Sec  Spanheim.  dc  Usu  Numismattiro. 
lissertat.  xii.  Herodian  (1.  iv.  p.  154  [BJ )  had  seen  very  ridiculotis  pictures,  in 
which  a  figure  was  drawn  with  one  side  of^the  face  like  Alexander,  and  the  other 
like  Caracalla.  [Admiration  for  Alexander  as  an  ideal  was  a  feature  of  the  age. 
Sulla  and  Hannibal  were  also  special  favourites  of  Caracalla.] 
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BmAll  reputation  and  his  sinaller  abilities,  resigned  ttie  dangerous 
honour  to  the  ci':i fly  ambition  of  his  colleague  Macrinus,  whose 
well  dissembled  grief  removed  all  suspicion  of  his  being  acces- 
sor^' to  his  master's  death.*^  The  troops  neither  loved  nor  es- 
teemed his  character.  They  cast  their  eyes  around  in  search 
of  a  competitor,  and  at  last  yielded  with  reluctance  to  his  pro- 
mises of  unlwunded  liberality  and  indulgence.  A  short  time 
afler  his  accession  he  conferred  on  his  son  Diadumeniunus,  at  4d.  iti. 
the  age  of  only  ten  years,  the  Imperial  title  and  the  populai 
name  of  Antoninus.**  The  beautiful  figure  of  the  youth,  assisted 
by  an  additional  donative,  for  which  the  ceremony  furnished  a 
pretext,  might  attract,  it  was  hoped,  the  favour  of  the  array, 
and  secure  the  doubtful  throne  of  Macrinus. 

The  authority  of  the  new  sovereign  had  been  ratified  by  tlu^  DiM»Dt«pt  oi 
cheerful  submission  of  the  senate  and  provinces.  They  ex-' 
ultcd  in  their  unexpected  deliverance  from  a  hated  tyrant,  and 
it  seemed  of  little  consequence  to  examine  into  the  virtues  of 
the  successor  of  Caracalla.  But  as  soon  as  the  first  transports  of 
joy  and  surprise  had  subsided,  they  began  to  scrutinize  the 
merits  of  Macrinus  with  a  critical  severity,  and  to  arraign  the 
hasty  choice  of  the  army.  It  had  hitiierto  been  considered  as 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  constitution  that  the  emperor  must 
always  be  chosen  in  the  senate,  and  the  sovereign  power,  no 
longer  exercised  by  the  whole  body,  was  always  delegated  to 
one  of  its  members.  But  Macrinus  was  not  a  senator.*'^  The 
sudden  elevation  uf  the  Praetorian  pra:fects  betrayed  the  mean- 
ness of  their  origin  ;  and  the  eouestrian  order  was  atill  in  pos- 
session of  that  great  office,  which  commanded  with  arbitrary 
sway  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  senate.  A  murmur  of  in- 
dignation  was  heard,  that  a  man,  whose  obscure*^  extraction 

^  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  169  [14].     Hist.  Aug^t.  p.  94  [xv.  4]. 

*  [M.  Optllius  (Opilius  in  Hist.  Aug.)  Antoninus  Diadumenlaaus  oobilbt, 
Cesar.     Macrinus  himself  took  the  name  of  Sevenis.} 

^Dion,  LUuux.  p.  1350  [il.  Elagabaliu  reproached  bis  predecessor,  with 
daring  to  seat  himself  on  the  throne ;  thotigh,  as  Pmtorian  prn:fect,  be  couhl 
oot  bave  beeo  admitted  into  th-.-  sen;tte  after  tne  voice  of  the  crier  had  cleared  (he 
bouse.  The  personal  favour  of  PUuiianus  and  Sejanus  had  Itroko  through  the 
esubUahed  rule.  They  ros-^  indeed  from  the  equeslhan  order  ;  but  they  pre- 
served the  prsefecture  with  the  rank  of  senator,  and  even  with  the  consolship. 
fMJtcrinus  was  the  first  man  of  equestrian  order  vrho  became  emperor.  ] 

•»  He  was  a  native  of  Cats.irea,  in  NumJdia,  and  lie^an  his  fortunr?  by  scrvinj; 
in  the  household  of  Plautian.  from  whose  ruin  he  narrowly  escaped.  His  enemies 
asMrned  that  he  was  bcjm  a  slave,  and  had  exercised,  among  other  infamous  pro- 

ffes^ns.  that  of  Gladiator.    The  fashion  of  aspersing  the  birth  and  condition  of  an 
ictversary  seems  to  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  the  Greek  or^itors  to  thi.-  le>inKd 
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had  never  been  illustrated  by  any  si^jnal  service,  should  dare  to 
invest  himself  with  the  purple,  instead  of  bestowing  it  on  some 
distin^Tiiished  senator,  equal  in  birth  and  dignity  to  the  splendour 
of  the  Imperial  station.  As  soon  as  the  character  of  Macrinus 
was  surveyed  by  the  sharp  eye  of  di.sconleut,  some  vices,  and 
many  detects,  were  easily  discovered.  The  choice  of  his 
ininisters  M'as  in  several  instances  justly  censured,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied people,  with  their  usual  candour,  accused  at  once  h 
indolent  tameness  and  his  excessive  severity.^* 
MdUMuny  His  rash  ambition  had  climbed  a  height  where  it  was  difficult 
to  stand  with  6rmness,  and  impossible  to  fall  without  iusbmt 
destruction.  Trained  in  the  arts  of  courts  and  the  forms  of  civil 
business,  he  trembled  in  the  presence  of  the  fierce  and  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  over  whom  he  had  assumed  the  command 
his  military  talents  were  despised,  and  his  personal  courage  sus- 
pected :  a  whisper  that  circulated  in  the  camp,  disclosed  the 
fatal  secret  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  late  cnipcror,  aggravated 
the  guilt  of  murder  by  the  baseness  of  hypocrisy,  and  heighten 
contempt  by  detestation.  To  alienate  the  soldiers,  and  to  pro-] 
voke  inevitable  ruin,  the  character  of  a  reformer  was  ou 
wanting;  and  such  was  the  peculiar  hardship  uf  his  fate,  that 
Macnnus  was  compelled  to  exercise  that  invidious  office.  The 
prodigality  uf  Caracalla  had  left  behind  it  a  long  train  of  ruin 
and  disorder  :  and,  if  that  worthless  tyrant  had  been  capable  of 
reflecting  on  the  sure  consequences  of  his  own  conduct,  he  would 
perhaps  have  enjoyed  tlie  dark  prospect  of  the  distress  and 
calamities  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  succcssoi's. 
MwrianKV  In  tile  management  of  this  necessary  reformation,  MacriniK 
fom»t *n»i  )»roceedcd  with  a  cautious  prudence  which  would  have  restored 
Iiealth  and  vigour  to  the  Roman  army  in  an  easy  and  almost 
imperceptible  manner.  To  tlie  soldiers  alrently  engaged  in  the 
service,  he  was  constrained  to  leave  the  dangerous  privileges 
and  extravagant  pay  given  by  Caracalla ;  but  the  new  recruits 
were  received  on  the  more  moderate,  though  liberal,  establish- 
ment of  Severua,  and  gnidually  formed  to  modesty  and  obedi- 
ence.^     One  fatal  errt>r  destroyed  the  salutiiry  elFucts  of  this 
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^>  Bl'LIi  Diun  nrid  Herodian  ^pcak  >ji  the  vinun  and  vices  of  Macrinua  WitB 
candour  and  irnpartialiiy:  but  liie  author  of  hi^  Life,  in  the  Au^istu.ii  History,- 
seems  lo  have  implicitly  copied  some  ul  lUc  venal  writers  employed  by  li^Ltgatudut 
lo  blacken  ihc  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

■>Diun,  1.  Izxviii.  p.  1336  [2B\.  The  sense  of  the  author  is  as  clear  as  tha 
intention  of  Che  cnipcror  ;  but  M.  VV'otton  has  mistaken  both,  by  undentandinf^  the 
distinction,  not  of  veterans  and  recruits,  but  uf  old  and  new  Uptons.  Histury  at 
Rome,  p.  ^7. 
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jadicious  plan.  The  numerous  army,  assembled  in  the  East  hy 
the  late  emperor,  instead  of  being  immediately  dispersed  by 
Macrinus  through  the  several  provinces,  was  suffered  to  remain 
united  in  Syria  during  the  winter  tlmt  followed  his  elevation. 
In  the  luxurious  idleness  of  their  quarters,  the  troops  viewed 
their  strength  and  numbers,  communicated  their  complaints,  and 
revolved  in  their  minds  the  advantages  of  another  revolution. 
The  veterans,  instead  of  being  flattered  by  the  advantageous 
distinction,  were  alarmed  by  the  first  steps  of  the  emperor, 
which  tliey  considered  as  the  presage  of  his  future  intentions. 
The  recruits,  with  sullen  reluctance,  entered  on  a  service,  whose 
labours  were  increased  while  its  rewards  were  diminished  by  a 
covetous  and  unwarlike  sovereign.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
swelled  with  impunity  into  seditious  clamours;  and  the  partial 
mutinies  betrayed  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disa9*ection,  that 
waited  only  for  the  slightest  occasion  to  break  out  on  every  side 
into  a  genera!  rebellion.  To  minds  thus  disposed  the  occasion 
soon  presented  itself. 

The  Empress  Julia   had    experienced   all  the  vicissitudes  ofct«thorut« 
fortune.     From  an  humble  station,  she  had  been  raised  to  great- iu,%7rauoa, 
ness,  only  to  taste  the  superior  bitterness  of  an  exalted  rank.  uSi*r!TC4irf 
She  was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons,  and  StftuYfrt 
over  the  life  of  the  other.     The  cruel  fate  of  Caracalla,  though  her  Afitottinu" 
good  sense  must  have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awakened 
the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  of  an  empress.     Notwithstanding  the 
respectful  civility  expressed  by  the  usurper  towards  the  widow 
of  Scverus,  she  descended  with  a  painful  struggle  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject,  and  soon  withdrew  herself  by  a  voluntary 
death  from  the  anxious   and  humiliating  dependence.*^     Julia 
Mssa,  her  sister,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  court  and  Antioch. 
She  retired  to  Emesa  with  an  immense   fortune,  tlie    fruit   of 
twenty    years'    favour,    accompanied   by    her  two    daughters, 
Susemias  and  Mameea,  each  of  wliom  was  a  widow,  and  each  had 
an  only  son.      Bassianus,   for  that  was  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Sooemias,  was  consecrated  to    the  honourable  ministry  of  high 
priest  of  the  Sun;  and  this  holy  vocation,  embraced  either  firom 
prudence  or  superstition,  contributed  to  raise  the  Syrian  youth 
to   the  empire  of  Rome.     A    numerous   body   of  troops  were 
stationed  at  Emesa  ;  and^  as  the  severe  discipline  of  Macrinus 
had  constrained  them  to  pass  the  winter  encamped,  they  were 
revenge  the  cruelty  of  such  unaccustomed  hardships. 

Dion,  1.    bcxviiL  p.    1330  [33].     The  abridji^ent  of  Xiphilin,  ihuugli   less 


particular,  is  in  this  place 


clearer  thai 


an  the  original. 
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The  soldiers,  who  resorted  in  crowds  to  the  temple  of  the 
beheld  with  veneration  and  delight  the  elegant  dress  and  figure 
of  the  young  pontiff:  they  recognized,  or  thought  that  they  recog- 
nizedj  the  features  of  Guucalla,  whose  memory  they  now  adored. 
The  artful  Mfrsa  saw  and  cherished  their  rising  paHlality,  and, 
readily  sacrificing  her  daughter's  reputation  to  the  fortune  of  her 
grtindson,  she  insinuated  that  Ba&siaiuis  was  the  rmttu'al  son  of 
tlieir  murdered  sovereign.  Tlie  sums  distributed  by  her  emis- 
saries with  a  lavish  hand  ^*  silenced  every  objection,  and  the 
profusion  sufficiently  proved  the  affinity,  or  at  least  the  re- 
semblance, of  Bassianus  with  the  great  original.  The  young 
Antoninus  (for  he  had  assumed  and  polluted  that  respectable 
name)  was  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  of  Emesa,  asserted  his 
hereditary  right,  and  called  aloud  on  the  armies  to  follow  the 
standard  of  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  who  had  talten  up  anns  to 
revenge  his  father's  death  and  the  oppression  of  the  military  order." 
Wliilst  a  conspiracy  of  women  and  eunuchs  was  concerted 
with  prudence,  and  conducted  with  rapid  vigour,  Macrinus,  who 
by  a  decisive  motion  might  have  crushed  his  infant  enemy, 
floated  between  the  opposite  extremes  of  terror  and  security, 
which  alike  fixed  him  inactive  at  Antioch.  A  spirit  of  rebellion 
diffused  itself  through  all  the  camps  and  garrisons  of  Syria, 
successive  detachments  murdered  their  officers,^  and  joined  the 
party  of  the  rebels  ;  and  the  tardy  restitution  of  military  pay 
and  privileges  was  imputed  to  the  acknowledged  weakness  of 
Macrinus.  At  length  he  marched  out  of  Antioch,  to  meet  the 
increasing  and  zealous  army  of  the  young  pretender.  His  own 
troops  seemed  to  take  the  field  with  faintnc-ss  and  reluctance; 
but,  in  the  heat  of  battle,*'  the  Prffitorian  guards,  almost  by 


i 


«  TThe  temple  of  ihe  Sun  was  rich.]  

*  According  to  Lampridiua  (Hist.  August,  p.  135  [xviil.  66])  Alexander  ScvcrtB 
lived  twenty-nine  vears,  three  months,  and  seven  days.  As  be  was  killed  March 
19,  335.  be  wa2  born  December  t2.  905,  and  was  consequently  about  this  time 
thirteen  years  old.  as  his  elder  cousin  might  be  about  seventeen.  This  computa- 
tion suits  much  belter  the  history  of  the  young  princes  than  thai  of  Herodlan  (1.  f. 
p.  i8i  [3]),  who  represents  them  as  three  years  youuRcr  ;  whilst,  by  an  opposite 
error  of  chronology,  he  lenpthens  the  reign  of  ElagabaUis  two  years  beyond  its  real 
duration.  For  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  see  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1339  [31]. 
Herodian.  L  v.  p.  184  [3].  [The  author's' conclusion  is  probably  mistaken. 
Alexander  was  bom  Octoht-r  t,  ao8,  and  wns  thus  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old  on 
his  elevation  in  M;irch.  aaa  (Aur.  Viclorn  Ca-s.  34,  i\.  The  slatemenl  of  Lam- 
pridius  may  well  be  a  slip.] 

"  By  a  most  dangerous  proclamation  of  the  pretended  Antoninus,  every  soldier 
who  brought  in  his  officer's  head  became  entitled  to  his  private  estate,  as  well  as 
to  his  military  commission. 

*?  Dion,  1.  Ixxviii.  p.  1344  [37].  Hcrodtan,  I.  v.  p.  186  [4].  The  battle  wiU 
ibughi  near  the  village  of  Immx,  about  two  nnd  twenty  miles  from  Antioch. 
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involuntarj*  impulse,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  valour  and 
discipline.  The  rebel  ranks  were  broken;  when  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  Syrian  prince,  who,  according  to  their  eastern 
custom,  had  attended  the  army,  threw  themselves  from  their 
covered  chariots,  and,  by  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  soldiers, 
etideavoured  to  animate  their  drooping  courage.  Antoninus 
himself,  who  in  the  rest  of  his  life  never  acted  like  a  man,  in 
this  important  crisis  of  his  fate  approvedhimself  a  hero,  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  rallied  troops,  charged  sword  in 
hand  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  whilst  the  eunuch 
Gannys,  whose  occupation  had  been  confined  to  female  cares 
and  the  soft  luxury  of  Asia,  displayed  the  talents  of  an  able 
»nd  experienced  general.  The  battle  still  ragetl  M*ith  doubtful 
violence,  and  Macrinus  might  have  obtained  the  victory,  had  he 
not  betrayed  his  own  cause  by  a  shameful  and  precipitate  flight. 
His  cowardice  served  only  to  protract  his  life  a  few  days,  and  to 
■tamp  deserved  ignominy  on  his  misfortunes.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  his  son  Diadumenianus  was  in- 
volved in  the  same  fate.  As  soon  as  tlie  stubborn  Pretorians 
could  be  convinced  that  they  fought  for  a  prince  who  had 
basely  deserted  them,  they  surrendered  to  the  conqueror ; 
the  contending  parlies  of  the  Roman  army,  mingling 
tears  of  joy  and  tenderness,  united  under  the  baiiners  of  the 
imagined  son  of  Caracalla,  and  the  East^^  acknowledged  with 
pleasure  the  first  emperor  of  Asiatic  extraction. 

The  letters  of  Macrinus  had  condescended  to  inform  the 
senate  of  the  slight  disturbance  occasioned  by  an  impostor  in » 
Syria,  and  a  decree  immediately  passed,  declaring  the  rebel  and 
his  family  public  enemies;  with  a  promise  of  pardon,  however, 
to  such  of  his  deluded  adliereuts  as  should  merit  it  by  an 
Immediate  return  to  their  duty.  During  the  twenty  days  that 
elapsed  from  the  declaration  to  the  victory  of  Antoninus  (for  in 
BO  short  an  interval  was  the  fate  of  the  Roman  world  decided), 
the  capita]  and  the  provinces,  more  especially  those  of  the  East, 
were  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  agitated  with  tumult,  and 
stained  with  a  useless  efl'usion  of  civil  blood,  since  whosoever  of 
the  rivals  prevailed  in  Syria  must  reign  over  the  empire.  The 
specious  letters  in  which  the  young  conqueror  announced  his 
victory  to  the  obedient  senate  were  filled  with  professions  of 
virtue  and  moderation  ;  the  shining  examples  of  Marcus  and 
Augustus   he   should    ever   consider  as   the   great  rule   of  his 

■  [In  this  episode,  the  opposition  betwoen  East  and  West  was  probably  an 
importanl  eleiucnL] 
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Aiid  lie  affected  to  dwell  with  pride  on 
iblfLDce  of  his  own  age  and  fortunes  witli  those  of 
Au^stus,  who  in  the  earliest  youth  had  revenged  by  a  success^l 
war  the  murder  of  his  father.  By  adopting  llie  style  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  sou  of  Antoninus,  and  grandson  of  Severus, 
he  tacitly  aj>serted  his  hereditary  claim  to  emjiire  ;  but, 
assuming  the  tribunitian  and  proconsular  powers  '^^  before  thi 
had  been  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  oifende* 
the  delicacy  of  Unman  prejudice,  This  new  and  injudicious 
violation  of  the  constitution  was  probably  dictated  either  by  the 
ignorance  of  his  Syrian  courtiers^  or  the  fierce  disdain  of  his 
military  followers.*^ 

As  the  attention  of  the  new  emperor  was  diverted  by  the 
most  trifling  amusements,  he  wasted  many  montlis  in  his 
luxurious  progress  from  Syria  to  Italy,  passed  at  Nicomedia  the 
first  winter  after  his  victory,  and  deferred  till  the  ensuing 
summer  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital.  A  faithful  picture, 
however,  which  preceded  his  arrival,  and  was  placed  by  his  im- 
mediate order  over  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  senate-house,  con- 
veyed to  the  Romans  the  just  but  unworthy  resemblance  of  his 
person  and  manners.  He  was  drawn  in  his  s^icerdutal  robes  of  silk 
and  gold,  after  the  loose  flowing  fashion  of  the  Medes  and  Pha*ni- 
cians ;  his  head  was  covered  with  a  lofty  tiara,  his  numerous  collars 
and  bracelets  were  adorned  with  gems  of  an  inestimable  value. 
His  eye-brows  were  tinged  with  black,  and  his  cheeks  painted 
with  on  artificial  red  and  Mhite."^  The  grave  senators  confessed 
with  a  sigh,  that,  after  having  long  experienced  the  stem  tyranny 
of  their  own  counUymen,  Rome  was  at  length  humbled  beneath 
the  effeminate  luxury  of  Oriental  despotism. 

The  sun  was  worsht|)]>ed  at  Emesa  under  the  name  of  Hlaga^ 
balus,^-  and  under  the  ibrm  of  a  black  conical  stone,  which,  as 
it  was  universally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  that 
sacred  place.  To  this  protecting  deity,  Antoninus,  not  without 
some  reason,  ascribed  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  dis])lay 
of  superstitious  gratitude  was  the  only  serious  business  of  hi 


[Pius  Mix  ^rotofuut  trib.  pet.  was  ehc  form  stereotyped  by  CafacolU.     The 


ifcf 


•»  Uion.  L  Unix.  p.  1353  [i], 

•'  Dion.  1.  Uxix.  p.  136^  [lil.    Herodion.  1.  v.  p.  189  [5]. 

"This  name  is  derived  by  the  learned,  from  two  Syriac  words.  Bla,  a  god,  at 
Gatai,  to  form,  the  forming,  or  pUstic  God  ;  a  proper,  and  even  happy  epithet  ~ 
the  Sun.     Woiion's  Hisiury  of  Rome,  p.  378.     [The  newer  derivation  is  «/  /ri 
"  the  raouutain  ".     The  Greeks  made  the  name  iniu  //r/MT-gabolos  by  a  Unnpiii 
popular  ciyraology.j 
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ign.  The  tTinm|ili  of  the  god  of  Eroesa  over  all  the  religioiu 
of  the  eailh,  wu  the  great  obje^  of  bis  seal  and  vanity  ;  and 
the  appdlaticD  of  Elagabalus  (for  he  presumed  as  pontiff  and 
(avourite  to  adopt  that  sacred  Dame)  was  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  titles  uf  Imperial  greatneas.*  In  a  solemn  procession  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  the  way  vas  strewed  with  gold  dust ;  the 
black  stooe,  set  in  precious  gems,  was  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  milk-white  horses  richly  capaiisoned.  The  pious  em- 
peror held  the  reins,  and,  supported  by  his  ministers,  moved 
slowly  backwards,  that  he  might  perpetually  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  the  divine  presence.  In  a  m&gnificeat  temple  raised  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  the  sacrifices  of  the  god  Elagabalus  were 
celebrated  with  every  circumstance  of  cost  and  solemnity.  The 
richest  wines,  the  most  extraordinary  victims,  and  the  rarest 
aromatics,  were  profusely  consumed  on  his  altar.  Around  the 
altar  a  chorus  of  Syrian  damsels  performed  their  lascivious 
dances  to  the  sound  of  barbarian  music,  whilst  the  gravest 
personages  of  the  state  and  army,  clothed  in  long  Phoenician 
tunics,  officiated  in  the  meanest  functions,  with  affected  xeal  and 
secret  indijj^ation.** 

To  this  temple,  as  to  the  common  centre  of  religious  worship, 
the  Imperial  fiwiatic  attempted  to  remove  the  Ancilia^  the 
Palladium,®  and  all  the  sacred  pledges  of  the  faith  of  Numa. 
A  crowd  of  inferior  deities  attended  Lo  various  stations  the 
majesty  of  the  god  of  Emesa  ;  but  his  court  was  still  imperfect, 
till  a  female  of  distinguished  rank  was  admitted  to  tiis  bed. 
Pallas  had  been  first  chosen  for  his  consort ;  but,  as  it  was 
dreaded  that  her  warlike  terrors  might  aflright  the  soft  delicacy 
of  a  Syrian  deity,  the  Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans**  under  the 
name  of  Astarte,  was  deemed  a  more  suitable  companion  for  the 
Sun.  Her  image,  with  the  rich  ofi'erings  of  her  temple  as  a 
marriage  portion,  was  transported  with  solemn  pomp  &om 
Carthage  to  Rome,  and  the  day  of  these  mystic  nuptials  was  a 
genera]  festival  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  empire.*^ 

o  CHis  imperiid  nunc  was  M.  AureUiu  Antoninus,  that  of  his  reputed  &lher.] 

••Hcrodian.  l  v.  190  [5I. 

^  He  broke  into  the  saactuory  of  Vesta,  and  carried  away  a  statue,  which  be 
supposed  to  bt  ihe  Palladium ;  but  the  vestals  boosted  that,  t^  a  pious  ^auU,  ihcy 
had  tmposMl  a  eoanteifeit  ima^e  on  the  profane  intruder.  HisL  August,  p.  103 
[xvii.  6]. 

•■[Tnai  is,  the  Pli«ntcian  settlers  in  Africa;  for  Astarte  was  a  Syrian  goddess.] 

"IHon,  L  Uxix.  p.  1360  [lal.  HerodL-tn,  1.  v.  p.  193  [6],  The  subjects  of 
the  empire  were  obliged  to  make  nberal  presents  to  tne  new-married  couple ;  and 
whatever  they  hnd  prnmi<^d  during  the  life  of  Klogabalus  was  carefully  euictcd 
uuder  the  adjuiniitratiuu  uf  Mamsex 
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ojMia*  A  rational  voluptuai-y  adheres  with  invariable  respect  to  thi 
temperate  dictates  of  nature,  and  improves  the  gratifications  of 
sense  by  social  intercourse,  eudcJiring  connexions,  and  the  soft 
colouring  of  taste  and  imagination.  But  Elagabalus  (I  speak  of 
the  emperor  of  that  name),  corrupted  hy  his  youUi,  his  country, 
and  his  fortune,  abandoned  himself  to  the  groi>sest  pleasures 
with  ungovemed  fury,  and  soon  found  disgust  and  satiety  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyments.  Tlie  inflammatory  powers  of  art  were 
Bummoned  to  his  aid  :  tlie  confused  multitude  of  women,  of 
wines,  and  of  dishes,  and  the  studied  variety  of  attitudes  and 
sauces,  served  to  revive  his  languid  appetites.  New  terms  and 
new  inventions  in  these  sciences,  the  only  ones  cultivated  and 
patronized  by  the  monarch,^  signabzed  his  reign,  and  tnui»- 
mitted  his  infamy  to  succeeding  times.  A  capricious  prodigali 
supplied  the  want  of  taste  and  elegance  ;  and,  whilst  Elagabal 
lavished  away  the  treasures  of  his  people  in  the  wildest  extrav 
gance,  his  own  voice  and  that  of  his  flatterers  applauded  a  spi 
and  magnificence  unknown  to  the  lameness  of  his  predecessors. 
To  confound  the  order  of  sensons  and  climates,*"*  to  sport  with 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and  to  subvert  every 
law  of  nature  and  decency,  were  in  the  number  of  his  most 
delicious  amusements.  A  long  train  of  concubines,  and  a  rapid 
succession  of  wives,  among  whom  was  a  vestal  virgin,  ravished 
by  force  from  her  sacred  asylum,"**  were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
impotence  of  his  passions.  The  master  of  the  Roman  world 
affected  to  copy  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  female  sex,  pre- 
ferred the  distaff"  to  the  sceptre,  and  dishonoured  the  principal 
dignities  of  the  empire  by  distributing  tliem  among  his  numerous 
lovers  ;  one  of  whom  was  publicly  invested  with  the  title  and 
authority  of  the  emperor's,  or,  as  he  more  properly  styled 
himself,  of  the  empress's  husband.^^ 


■  111 

Dd 

u 


*  The  invenlion  uf  a  new  snucn  was  liberally  rewarded  :  but  iT  il  was  not  relished, 
(he  invenlor  was  confined  to  eat  of  nothing  else,  till  he  had  discovered  another  more 
agreeable  to  the  Imperial  palate.    Hist  August,  p.  iix  [xvii.  39]. 

"*  He  never  would  cat  sea-fish  except  at  n  great  distance  from  the  sea ;  be  then 
would  distribute  vnst  (Quantities  of  the  rarest  itorts,  brought  at  an  immense  ex; 
to  the  peasants  of  the  inland  country.     Hist.  Augiut.  p.  109  [xvii.  33]. 

WDion,  I.  btux.  p.  1358  fo].     Herodinn,  1.  v.  p.  19a  [6]. 

5^  Hierocles  enjoyed  thai  honour  ;  but  he  would  have  been  supplanted  by  one 
Zoticus.  had  he  not  contrived,  by  a  potion,  to  rnervaii*  the  powers  of  hiii  rival,  who. 
being  found  on  trial  unequal  to  bis  reputation,  was  driven  with  ignominy  from  thi: 
palace.  Dion.  I.  Ixxix.  p.  1363.  1364  [15,  z6J.  A  dancer  waii  made  pr£cfc4.t  of 
the  city,  a  charioteer  pncfect  of  the  watch,  a  barber  praefect  of  the  provtstuns. 
These  three  ministers,  with  many  inferior  officers,  were  all  recommended  eitormi- 
ttttt  Pumf>rorum,     Hist.  August,  p.  105  [xvii.  13]. 


^ 
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It  may  seem  probable  the  vices  and  follies  of  EUgabalus  have 
been  adorned  by  fancy  and  blackened  by  prejudice."^  Yet,  con- 
fininfr  ourselves  to  the  public  scenes  displayed  before  the  Roman 
people,  and  attested  by  grave  and  contemporary  historians,  their 
inexpressible  infamy  surpasses  that  of  any  other  age  or  country. 
The  licence  of  an  eastern  monarch  is  secluded  from  the  eye  of 
curiosity  by  the  inaccessible  walls  of  the  seraglio.  The  senti- 
ments of  honour  and  gallantry  have  introduced  a  refinement  nf 
pleasure,  a  regard  for  decency,  and  a  respect  for  the  public 
opinion,  into  the  modern  courts  of  Europe  ;  but  the  corrupt  and 
opulent  nobles  of  Rome  gratified  every  vice  that  could  be 
collected  from  the  mighty  conflux  of  nations  and  manners. 
Secure  of  impunity,  careless  of  censure,  they  lived  without  re- 
straint in  the  patient  and  humble  society  of  their  slaves  and 
parasites.  The  emperor,  in  his  turn,  viewing  every  rank  of  his 
subjects  with  the  same  contemptuous  indifference,  asserted 
without  control  his  sovereign  privilege  of  lust  and  luxury. 

The  most  worthless  of  mankind  are  not  afraid  to  condemn  in 
others  the  same  disorders  which  they  allow  in  themselves  ;  and 
can  readily  discover  some  nice  difference  of  age,  character,  or 
station,  to  justify  the  partial  distinction.  The  licentious  soldiers, 
who  had  raised  to  the  throne  the  dissolute  son  of  Caracalla, 
blushed  at  their  ignominious  choice,  and  turned  with  disgust  frutn 
that  monster,  to  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  opening  virtues 
of  his  cousin  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mama^a.  The  crafty  Ma:sa, 
sensible  that  her  grandson  Elagabalus  must  inevitably  destroy 
himself  by  his  own  vices,  had  provided  another  and  surer  sup- 
port of  her  family.  Embracing  a  favourable  moment  of  fondness 
and  devotion,  she  had  persuaded  the  young  emperor  to  adopt 
Alexander,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  that  his 
own  divine  occupations  might  be  no  longer  interrupted  by  tlie 
care  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  rank,  that  amiable  prince  soon 
acquired  the  affections  of  the  public,  and  excited  the  tyrant's 
jealousy,  who  resolved  to  terminate  the  dangerous  competition 
cither  by  corrupting  the  manners,  or  by  taking  away  the  life,  of  his 
rival.  His  arts  proved  unsuccessful ;  his  vain  designs  were  con- 
stantly discovered  by  his  own  loquacious  folly,  and  disappointed 
bj'  those  virtuous  and  faith  fid  servants  whom  the  pnulenre  of 
Mnmcea  had  placed  about  the  person  of  her  son.  In  a  hasty 
sally  of  passion,  Elagabalus  resolved  to  execute  by  force  what  he 
had  been  unable  to  compass  by  fraud,  and  by  a  despotic  sentence 

^  Even  tbc  credulous  compiler  of  his  Life,  in  ihe  Augusinn  Hisiory  (p.  iix  [$9, 
50]),  is  inclined  lo  suspect  ibai  bii  vices  may  have  bcca  exaggerated. 


nonu 
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degraded  his  cnusin  irom  the  rank  and  honours  of  Cipsar,  The 
message  w;ls  received  in  the  senate  with  silence,  and  in  the 
cainp  with  fury.  The  Pnrtorian  gUArUs  swore  to  protect  Alex* 
fliider,  and  to  revenge  the  dishonoured  iiiHJesty  of  the  throne. 
Tlie  tears  and  promises  of  the  trembling  Klngabalus,  who  only 
begged  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  leave  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  beloved  HierocleSj  diverted  their  just  indignation  ;  and 
tliey  contented  themselves  with  empowering  their  pricfects  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  Alexander  and  the  conduct  of  the 
emperor, 


7S 


It  was  impossible  that  such  a  reconciliation  should  last,  or 


lOttKoxdi 


•4 
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wdmaitftror  eveii  the  mean  soul  of  EUgabalus  could  hold  an  empire  on  suci 
humiliating  terms  of  dependence.  He  soon  attempted,  by  a 
dangerous  experiment,  to  trj'  the  temper  of  the  soldiers.  The 
report  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  natural  suspicion  that 
he  had  been  murdered,  inflamed  their  passions  into  fui*y,  and  the 
tempest  of  the  camp  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  popular  youth.  Provoked  at  this  new  in- 
stance of  their  affection  for  his  cousin,  and  their  contempt  for  his 
person,  the  emperor  ventured  to  punish  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  mutiny.  His  unseasonable  seventy  proved  instantly  fatal  to 
his  minions,  his  mother,  and  himself.  Elogabalus  was  massacred 
by  the  indignant  Prtctorians,  his  mutilated  corpse  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  the  <:ity.  and  tlirown  into  the  Tiber. 
His  memory  was  bninded  with  eternal  mramy  by  the  senate; 
the  justice  of  whose  decree  has  been  ratified  by  iwsterity.^* 
of  In  the  room  of  Ehigabalus,  his  cousin  Alexander  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  Prtctorian  guards.  His  relation  to  Ukc  family 
of  SeveruSj  whose  name  he  fissumedj''^  was  the  same  as  that  of 

▼■Dion,  I.  Ixxix.   p.   1366  [19".     HcrcxJian.  1.   v.    p.  iqc 301    f8].     Hist. 

Auguil.  p.  105  [xvli.  rj].  The  last  of  ihc  three  historians  ^Lampridius]  serras  10 
have  followed  itie  be^i  authors  in  bis  account  of  the  revolution,  [^is  chief  auibo- 
rily  vnti  Mahus  Maximus.] 

"  Th*"  rrm  of  th^-  drath  of  Elagnhalus.  and  of  Ihc  accession  of  Alritandcr.  has 

(t!  ■■:  lenmiiiR  and  in>{cnuity  of  Pogi.  Tillcmont   VaUecchi,  Vignoli,  and 

'i  [>  of  Adria.  The  question  is  most  assuredly  miricale  ;  but  I  still  ndhcre 

li  nty  of  Dion,  ihc  truth  of  whose  calculatjons  is  undeniable,  and  the 

pMMiy  ul  ^vli'-v^  text  is  justified  by  the  a^eeraent  of  Xiphilin,  Konaras,  and  Ced- 

rcnus      K:»r.ibrii!ii*  reijjned  three  years,  nine  months,  and  four  days,  from  his 

' '  U'i  was  killed  Mj.rch  10.  23a.    But  wh'J.t  shall  wc  reply  to  the 

line,  which  reckon  the  fifth  year  of  his  nibuni  .in  power? 

■  lefirn'Hl  Valsecchi,  that  the  usurpation  of  Macrinus  was 

.  kU  .1.  .iitii  tiuti  lite  son  cif  t'aiuoiUa  dab-d  his  reign  from  liis  father's  death. 

rwi'lving  Ihig  Rrral  difficulty,  the  smallrr  knots  of  this  qi.-rstion  may  U:  easily 

„  or  cut  asunder.    fEvact  dale  uncertain,  but  piobably  falls  in  the  first  half 

*cb,  333 :  cp.,  howt;vrr,  Clinton,  /•'as/i  Somanit  1.  354,  S36.     Eckbel,  B,  430.] 

Aurctius  Severus  Alexander.] 
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his  predecessor ;  his  virtue  aiul  his  danger  had  already  endeared 
him  to  the  Romans,  and  the  eager  liberality  of  the  senate  con- 
ferred upon  him,  in  one  day,  the  various  titles  and  |H>wers  of  the 
Imperial  dipiityJ"  But.  as  Alexander  was  a  modest  and  dutiful 
youth  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  reins  of  govemmeixt 
were  in  the  hands  of  two  women,  of  his  mother  Mam^a,  and  of 
Maesa,  his  grandmother.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
survived  but  u  short  time  the  elevation  of  Alexander^  Mainuea 
remained  the  sole  regent  of  her  son  and  of  the  empire. 

In  eveiy  age  and  country,  the  wiser,  or  at  least  the  stronger,  pouwt or hnj 
of  the  two  sexes,  has  usuq>ed  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  con-  mj 
fined  the  other  to  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  In 
hereditary  monarchies,  however,  and  especially  in  those  of 
modem  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  the  law  of 
miccession,  have  accustomed  us  to  jillow  a  singular  exception  ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a 
great  kingdom,  in  which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil  or  militan,'.  But  as 
tlie  Roman  emperors  were  still  consideretl  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives  and  mothers,  although 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
tijeir  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign  would  have  appeared 
an  inexpiable  prodigy  in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans, 
who  married  without  love,  or  loved  without  delicacy  and  re- 
spect.^ The  haughty  Agrippina  aspired,  indeed,  to  share  the 
honours  of  the  empire,  which  she  had  conferred  on  her  son  ;  but 
her  mad  ambition,  detested  by  every  citizen  who  felt  for  the 
dignity  of  Rome,  was  disappointed  by  the  artful  firmness  of 
Seneca  and  Binrhus."*  The  good  sense,  or  the  indiHerence,  of 
succeeding  princes,  restrained  them  from  nfTciuling  the  jirejudiees 
of  their  subjects;  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  profligate  Elagabahis 
to  disgrace  the  acts  of  the  senate  with  the  name  of  his  mother 
Soiemias.  who  was  placed  by  the  side  of  tJie  consuls,  and  sub- 
scribed, as  a  regular  member,  the  decrees  of  the  legislative 
assembly.     Her  more  prudent  sister,  Mamica,  declined  the  use- 

^Hist.  Auffnst.  p.  X14.  [xvit  t1.  By  this  unusual  precipitation,  the  st^ate 
meant  to  coalound  the  hopes  of  ptelcnders,  and  prevent  the  factions  of  the 
amiics. 

'^  Mctellus  Numidicus,  the  censor,  ncknowledged  to  the  Roman  people,  in  a 
puhhc  oration,  that.  bAd  kind  Nature  allowed  us  to  exist  without  the  help  ol  woninn. 
we  should  be  delivered  from  a  very  troublesome  companion  ;  and  be  could  recom- 
mend matrimony  only  as  the  s.icrilicc  of  private  pleasure  to  public  duty,  Auliu 
Gellius.  i.  6. 

"  Tacit.  AnnaL  xiii.  5.  [After  A^ppina,  Uie  title  Augusta  had  00  pobtical 
ct^ificancc] 
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less  and  odious  prerogative,  and  a  solemn  law  was  enacted, 
excluding  women  for  ever  from  the  senate,  and  devoting  to  tlie 
infernal  gods  the  head  of  the  wretch  by  whom  this  sanction 
shouhl  be  violated."'-'  Tiie  substance,  not  the  pageantry,  of 
power  was  the  object  of  Mamaea's  manly  ambition.  She  main« 
tained  an  absolute  and  lasting  empire  over  the  mind  of  her  son, 
and  in  his  affection  the  mother  could  not  brook  a  rival.  Alex- 
ander, with  her  consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Patrician  ;^ 
but  his  respect  for  his  father-in-law,  and  Jove  for  the  empress, 
were  inconsistent  with  the  tenderness  or  interest  of  Mama?a. 
Thf  patrician  was  executed  on  the  ready  accusation  of  treason, 
and  the  wife  of  Alexander  driven  with  ignominy  from  the^^ 
palace,  and  banished  into  A&ica.''^  ^| 

Notwithstanding  this  act  of  jealous  cruelty,  as  well  as  some^^ 
instances  of  avarice,  with  which  Mamiea  is  charged,  the  general 
tenor  of  her  administration  was  equally  for  the  benefit  of  her 
son  and  of  the  empire.  With  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  she 
chose  sixteen  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  senators,  as  a  per- 
petual council  of  state,  before  whom  every  public  business  of 
moment  was  debated  and  determined.  The  celebrated  Ulpian, 
equally  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  respect  for, 
the  laws  of  Rome,  was  at  their  head  ;  and  the  prudent  firmness 
of  this  aristocracy  restored  oi"der  and  authority  to  the  govern- 
ment. As  soon  as  they  had  purged  the  city  from  foreign  aupo 
stition  and  luxury,  the  remains  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of 
Klagabalus,  they  applied  themselves  to  remove  his  worthless 
creatures  from  every  department  of  public  administration,  and 
to  supply  their  places  with  men  of  virtue  and  ability.  Learning, 
nnd  the  love  of  justice,  became  the  only  recommendations  for 
civd  offices ;  valour,  and  the  love  of  discipline,  the  only 
qualifications  for  military  employments.^  ^H 

But  the  most  importatit  care  of  Mamiea  :ind  her  wise  coun^^f 

'*  Hisl.  August,  p.  X03,  107  [xvii.  4  and  18]. 

"  [Sallustia  Eirbia  Orbiana,  daughter  of  Salluslius  Mncrinus.  who  coDSpired 
agntnst  the  life  of  Alexander.  Gibbon  is  too  ready  to  assume  that  Motnoca  was  to 
blame.] 

M  DiOQ.  I.  bcxx.  p.  1369  [2].  Herodian,  L  vi.  p.  ao6  [j].  Hist.  August,  p. 
xtt  [xviii.  49I.  Hcrodian  represents  the  patrician  as  innocent  The  Augustan 
History,  on  ttic  authority  of  Uexippus.  condemns  him  as  guiliy  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Ufe  of  Alexander.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  between  them  :  but 
Dion  is  an  irreproachable  witness  of  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Mamaea  towards 
the  young  empress,  whose  hard  fate  Alexander  lamented,  but  durst  not  oppose. 

("Hcrodian,  L  vi.  p.  203  [i}.  Hist.  AogusL  p.  119  [xvili.  15].  The  latter 
insinuates  thai,  when  any  law  was  to  be  passed,  the  council  was'  assisted  by  a 
number  of  able  lawyers  and  experienced  senators,  whose  opinions  were  separaldy 
£>vcn  and  taken  down  in  writinj^. 
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^kIIots  was  to  form  the  cfaancter  of  the  voung  emperor,  on  whose 
kfl]  quftlities  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  Roman  world 
must  ultimately  depend.     The  tbrtuaatc  soil  assisted,  and  even 
prevented,  the  hand  of  cultivation.     An  excellent  understanding 
convinced  Alexander  of  the  advantaires  of  virtue,  tlie  plea- 
of  knowledge,   and   tlie   necessity  of  labour.     A  natural 
mildness  aj»d  moderation  of  temper  preserved    him    from    the 

^assaults  of  passion  and  Uie  allurements  of  vice.     His  unalterable 
ird    for   his   mother,   and    his  esteem  for  the  wise  UlpiaUj 

[yarded  his  unexperienced  youth  &om  the  poison  of  Battery. 

The  simple  journal  of  his  ordinary  occupations  exhihit^s  a 
pleasing  picture  of  an  accomplished  em])eror,^^  and,  with  some 
Allowance  for  the  difierence  of  manners,  might  well  deserve  the 
imitation  of  modem  princes.  Alexander  rose  early ;  the  first 
moments  of  the  day  were  consecrated  to  private  devotion,  and 
his  domestic  chapel  was  filled  with  the  images  of  those  heroes 
who,  by  improving  or  reforming  human  life,  had  deserved  the 
itefiil  reverence  of  posterity.  But,  as  he  deemed  the  service 
of  mankind   the   most   acceptable    worship    of   the   gods,   the 

■  p^atest  part  of  his  morning  hours  was  employed  in  bis  council, 
where  be  discussed  public  affairs,  and  determined  private  causes, 
with  a  patience  and  discretion  above  his  years.  The  dryness  of 
business  was  relieved  by  the  charms  of  literature  ;  and  a  portion 
of  time  was  always  set  apart  for  his  favourite  studies  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the 
republics  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  formed  his  taste,  enlarged  his 
understanding,  and  gave  him  the  noblest  ideas  of  man  and 
government  The  exercises  of  the  body  succeeded  to  those  of 
the  mind ;  and  Alexander,  who  was  tall,  active,  and  robust,  sur 
passed  most  of  his  equals  in  the  gymnastic  arts.  Refreshed  by 
the  use  of  the  bath  and  a  slight  dinner,  he  resumed,  with  new 
vigour,  the  business  of  the  day,  and,  till  the  hour  of  supper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  Romans,  he  was  attended  by  his  secretaries, 
with  whom  he  read  and  answered  tlie  multitude  of  lettera, 
memorials,  and  petitions,  tliat  must  have  been  addressed  to  the 
master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  world.  His  table  was  served 
with  the  most  frugal  simplicity  ;  and,  whenever  be  was  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  inclination,  the  company  consisted  of  a  few 
select  friends,  men  of  learning  and  virtue,  amongst  whom  Ulpian 
was   constantly  invited.       Their  conversation  was  familiar  and 

^See  his  Iif«  in  tlie  Aususttin  History.  The  ondistingutshinj;  compiler  has 
Uiirird  th«se  inleresling  aoecdotes  under  a  toad  of  triml  and  unmeaoing  «ircum- 
sltnces. 
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inttructive ;  and  the  pauses  were  occasionally  enlivened  by  the 
reeit&J  of  some  pleasing  composition,  which  supplied  the  place 
of  the  dancers,  comedians^  und  even  gladiators,  so  frequently 
wmmoncd  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious  Romans.*** 
The  dress  of  Alexander  was  plain  and  modest,  his  demeanour 
courteous  and  affable:  at  the  pro[>er  hours  his  palace  was  open 
to  all  his  subjects,  but  the  voice  of  a  crier  was  heard,  as  in  the 
Klcusinian  mysteries,  pronouncing  the  same  salutary  admonition: 
*'  Let  none  enter  these  holy  walls,  unless  he  is  conscious  of  a 
pure  and  innocent  mind  ".^^ 

Such  an  uniform  tenor  of  life,  which  left  not  a  moment  for  vice 
or  folly,  is  a  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Alexander's 
government  than  all  the  trifling  details  preserved  in  the  com- 
pilation of  Lampridius.  Since  the  accession  of  Coramodus  the 
Roman  world  had  experienced,  during  a  term  of  forty  years,  the 
successive  and  various  vices  of  four  tyrants.  From  the  death  of 
Elagnbalus  it  enjoyed  an  auspicious  calm  of  thirteen  years.  The 
provinces,  relieved  from  the  oppressive  taxes  invented  by 
Caracalla  and  his  pretended  son,  flourished  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity under  the  administration  of  magistrates,  who  were  con- 
vinced by  experience  that  to  desen'e  the  love  of  the  subjects 
was  their  best  and  only  method  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  their 
sovereign.  While  some  gentle  restraints  were  imposed  on  tlie 
innocent  luxury  of  the  Roman  people,  the  price  of  provisions 
and  the  interest  of  money  were  reduced  by  tiic  paternal  care 
of  Alexander,  whose  prudent  libenUity,  without  distressing  tlie 
industrious,  supplied  the  wants  and  amusements  of  the  populace. 
The  dignity,  the  freedom,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
restored  ;  and  every  virtuous  senator  might  approach  the  person 
of  the  emperor  without  a  fear  and  without  a  blush. 
mr^  The  name  of  Antoninus,  ennobled  by  the  virtue-s  of  Pius  and 
mT*  Marcus,  liad  bt^en  communicated  by  adoption  to  the  dissolute 
Verus,  and  by  descent  to  tlie  cruel  Commodus.  It  became  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  sons  of  Sevcrus,  was  bestowed  on 
young  Diadumenianus,  and  at  length  prostituted  to  the  infamy 
of  the  high  priest  of  Emesu.  Alexander,  though  pressed  by  the 
'«d,  and  perhaps  sincere,  importunity  of  the  senate,  nobly 
the  borrowed  lustre  of  a  name  ;  whilst  in  his  whole  con- 
lal>oiired  to  restore  the  glories  and  felicity  of  the  age  of 
luine  Antonines.®* 


n 


"9th  Satire  of  fuvenal.  **Hi9L  AugnsL  p.  119  [xviii.  xS).        ^ 

Hm.  August,  p.  X16,  S17  fxviii,  6-11],  the  whole  contest  between 
the  senate,  eziracled  from  (be  journals  of  that  assembly.     It 
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In  the  civil  administration  of  Alexander,  'wisdom  was  en- tit  kttwkvb 
Ibrced  by  power,  and  the  people,  sensible  of  the  public  t'elicitv,  «§«  ""t 
repaid  their  beneiactor  with  their  love  and  gratitude.  There 
still  remained  a  greater,  a  more  neoeasary,  but  a  more  difficult 
enter])rise:  the  refonnation  of  the  military  order,  whose  interest 
antl  temper,  confirmed  by  lon^  impunity/  rendered  them  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  careless  of  the  blessings 
of  public  tranquillity.  In  the  execution  of  his  desi^  the 
emperor  affected  to  display  his  love,  and  to  conceal  his  fear,  of 
the  army.  The  must  rigid  economy  in  everj'  other  branch  of 
the  administration  supplied  a  fund  of  gold  and  silver  for  the 
ordinary  pay  and  the  extraordinary  rewards  of  the  troops.  In 
their  mai'ches  he  relaxed  the  severe  oblipjation  of  carrying 
seventeen  days'  provision  on  their  shoulders.  Ample  magaxinea 
were  formed  adon<(  the  public  roads,  and  as  soon  as  they  entered 
the  enemy's  country,  a  numerous  train  of  mules  and  camels 
waited  on  their  haughty  laziness,  As  Alexander  despaired  of 
correcting  the  luxury  of  his  soldiers,  he  attempted,  at  least,  to 
direct  it  to  objects  of  martial  pomj)  and  oniauient,  fine  hoi'ses, 
splendid  armour,  and  shields  enriched  with  silver  and  ^old.  He 
sliarcd  whatever  fatigues  he  was  obliged  to  impose,  visited,  in 
person,  the  sick  and  wounded,  preserved  an  exact  register  of 
tlieir  services  and  his  own  gratitude,  and  expressed,  on  every 
occasion,  the  wannest  regard  for  a  body  of  men,  whose  welfare, 
as  he  affected  to  declare,  was  so  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  state.^"  By  the  most  gentle  arts  he  laboured  to  inspire  the 
fierce  multitude  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  restore  at  least  a 
faint  image  of  tliat  discipline  to  which  the  liomans  owed  their 
empire  over  so  many  other  nations,  as  warlike  and  more  power- 
ful than  themselves.  But  his  prudence  was  vain,  his  courage 
fatal,  and  the  attempt  towards  a  refonnation  served  only  to 
inflame  the  dls  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

The  Praetorian  guards  were  attached  to  the  youth  of  Alexander.  i««iu«u 
They  loved  him  as  a  tender  pupil,  whom  they  had  saved  from  a  u»i»a n«*rdi. 
tyrant's  fury,  and  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne.     That  amiable  ounjrtM 
prince  was  sensible  of  the  obligation ;  but,  as  his  gratitude  was 
restrained   within  the  limits  of  reason   and  justice,  they  soon 
were  more  dissatisfied  with  the  virtues  of  Alexander  than  they 

tupprned  on  the  sixth  of  March,  probabljr  of  the  year  223.  whi*-n  (he  Romnns  hnd 
en)ajred.  almost  a  twclvemonlb,  the  blessings  of  his  retgn.  Before  Ihe  appellation 
of  AntoTunus  was  offered  him  as  a  title  of  honour,  the  senate  wailed  to  see  whether 
Alexander  would  not  assume  it  u  a  family  name. 

■•  It  was  a  favoimte  snying  of  the  emperor's.  Se  milites  magis  servnre,  quHn) 
idpsum ;  quod  solus  publica  in  his  essct.  liisL  August,  p.  130  [xviiL  47]. 
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had  ever  been  with  the  vires  of  EUgabalus.  Their  pwefect,  the 
wise  Ulpian,  was  the  friend  of  the  laws  and  of  the  people ;  he 
was  considrrrd  as  the  enemy  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  his  per- 
nieious  counsels  every  scheme  of  reformation  was  imputed. 
Sumc  triHing  aecidcnit  blew  up  their  discontent  into  a  hirious 
mutiny  ;  and  a  civil  war  raged,  during  three  days,  in  Rome, 
whilst  the  life  of  that  excellent  minister  was  defended  by  the 
grateful  people.^  Terrified,  at  length,  by  the  sight  of  some 
houses  in  flames,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  general  conflagration, 
the  people  yielded  with  a  sigh,  and  left  the  virtuous  but  un- 
fortunate Ulpian  to  his  fate.  He  was  pursued  into  the  Imperial 
palace,  and  massacred  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  who  vaitily  strove 
to  cover  him  with  the  purple,  and  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the 
inexorable  soldiers.  Such  was  the  de()Iorabie  weakness  of 
government  that  the  emperor  was  unable  to  revenge  his 
murdered  friend  and  his  insulted  dignity,  without  stooping  to 
the  arts  of  patience  and  dissimulation.  Kpagathus,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  mutiny,  was  removed  from  Rome,  by  the  honour- 
able employment  of  praefect  of  Egypt ;  from  that  high  rank  he 
WAS  gently  degraded  to  the  government  of  Crete ;  and  when, 
at  length,  his  popularity  among  the  guards  was  elTaced  by  time 
and  absence,  Alexander  ventured  to  inflict  the  tardy,  but 
deserved,  punishment  of  his  crimes.®*  Under  the  reign  of  a  just 
and  virtuous  prince,  the  tyranny  of  the  army  threatened  with 
instant  death  his  most  faithful  ministers,  who  were  suspected 
of  an  intention  to  correct  their  intolerable  disorders.  The 
historian  Dion  Cassius  had  commanded  the  Pannonian  legions 
with  the  spirit  of  ancient  discipline.  Their  brethren  of  Rome, 
embracing  the  common  cause  of  military  licence,  demanded  the 
head  of  the  reformer.  Alexander,  however,  instead  of  yielding 
to  their  seditious  clamours,  showed  a  just  sense  of  his  merit  and 
services,  by  appointing  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  defraying  from  his  own  treasury  the  expense  of  that  vain 
dignity;  but,  as  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  if  the  soldiers 
beheld  him  with  the  ensigns  of  his  office  they  would  revenge 

■  [GibboD  has  foUen  into  error  by  confusing  different  occasions.    There  is  no 
rtuon  io  suppose  tliat  Ulpian's  life  vras  in  danger  during  the  street  battles  be- 
tween ihc  populace  nnd  guards.     Tney  disobeyed  liis  diiciphiie  then,  but  it  WM  in 
Uiter  mutiny,  directed  against  himself,  that  he  was  slain.     See  Zonanis,  xii.  15, 
id  Dion,  Uxx.  2] 

•  Though  Uic  author  of  the  life  of  Alexander  (Hist.  Au^ul.  p.  132  [rviii.  511), 

cntions  Uie  sedition   mised  against   Ulpian  by  the  soldiers,   he  conceals  the 

tastroptic.  OS  it  might  discover  a  weakness  in  the  ndniinistration  nf  his  hero. 

•■nm  this  designed  omission,  we  may  judge  of  the  weight  and  candour  o(  tbax 

lor. 
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the  insult  in  his  bloody  the  nominal  first  magistrate  of  the  states 
retired,  by  the  emperor's  advice,  from  tlie  city,  and  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  consulship  at  his  villas  in  Campania.'^'* 

The  lenity   of  the  enipemr  confirmed  thit   insolence  of  the  t«bi)i«oc 
troops;  the  legions  imitated  the  example  of  the  guaitls,  and 
defended   their    prerogative   of  licentiousness   with    tlie   same 
furious   obstinacy.      The   administration   of  Alexander  was  an 
unavailing   struggle   against   the   corruption   of    his   age.       In 
Illyricum,    in    Mauritania,    in    Armenia,    in    Mesopotamia,   in 
Germany,  fresh  mutinies  perpetually  broke  out;  his  officers  were 
murdered,    his    autliority    wiis   insulted,   and   his   life    at    lost 
sacrificed  to  the  fierce  discontents  of  the  army.**    One  particular  nnoHMsi 
fact  well  deserves  to  be  recurded,  as  it  illustrates  the  maimers  of ''"' 
the  ti*oops,  and  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  their  return  to  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obedience.    WliiUt  the  emperor  lay  at  Antioch, 
in  his   Persian   expedition,   the  particulars  of  which  we   shall 
here.ifter  relate,  the  punishment  of  some  soldiers,  who  had  been 
discovered  in  the  baths  of  women,   excited  a  sedition  in  the 
legion   to   which    they    belonged.       Alexander    ascended    his 
tribunal,  and  with  a  modest  firmness  represented  to  tlie  armed 
multitude  the  absolute  necessity,  as  well  as  his  inflexible  resolu- 
tion, of  correcting  the  vices  introduced  by  his  impure  predecessor, 
and  of  maintaining  the  discipline,  which  could  not  be  relaxed 
without    the   ruin   of    the    Roman   name   and   empire.     Their 
clamours  interrupted    his   mild    expostulation.     "  Hcserve  your 
shouts,"  said  the  undaunted  emperor,  "  till  you  take  the  field 
against  tlie   Persians,  the  Germans,   and   the  Sarmatians.     Be 
silent  in  the  presence  of  your  sovereign  and   benefactor,  who 
bestows  upon  you  the  com,  the  clothing,  and  the  money  of  tlie 
provinces.     Be  silent,  or  I  shall  no  longer  style  you  soldiers,  but 
ci/iscwj,*^  if  those  indeed  who  disclaim  the  laws  of  Rome  deserve 
to  be  ranked  among  the  meanest  of  the  people."     His  menaces 
inflamed  the  fiiry  of  the  legion,  and  their  brandished  arms  al- 
ready  threatened   his   person.     "Your  courage/'  resumed  the 


*>  For  an  account  of  Ulpian's  falc  and  his  own  danger,  see  the  mnliUtcd  cob- 
dnsion  of  Dion's  History.  L  Ixxx.  p.  1371  [4]. 

*^  AnnotaL  Rcimar.  ad  Dion  Cas&ius,  L  Ukx.  p.  1369  [a]. 

*>  Julius  Cic^r  had  iipptosett  a  sedition  with  the  suiuc  word.  Qvirita  :  which, 
thus  opposed  to  S&ldiers,  was  used  in  a  <cnse  of  contempt,  and  reduced  the 
ofTenders  to  the  less  honourable  condition  of  mere  citizens.  TaciL  AnnaL  L  45. 
[l^c  inilh  of  this  anecdote  of  Alexand^'s  firmness  has  been  sasp>cclrf|  by  recent 
historians,  and  Schiller  suggests  thnt  it  may  Itavc  bcfn  due  to  the  amb'fntv  of  the 
name  Stvents,  It  is  clear  thai.  U  ibo  stoi;  is  tnic«  Alexooder  was  eoa&ciousJy  uni' 
tating  Julius,  j 
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intrepid  Alexander,  "would  be  more  nobly  dispUyed  in  the  6eld 
of  Imttle;  ?ne  you  may  destroy,  you  cannot  intimidate;  and  the 
severe  justice  of  the  republic  would  punish  your  crime  and 
revenge  my  death."  The  legion  still  j)ersisted  in  clamorous 
sedition,  when  the  emperor  juonounced,  with  a  loud  voice,  the 
decisive  sentence,  "  Citizens !  lay  down  your  arms,  and  depart 
in  peace  to  your  respective  habitations".  The  tempest  was 
instantly  appeased ;  the  soldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  shame, 
silently  confessed  the  justice  of  their  i)unishment  and  the 
]>ower  of  discipline,  yielded  up  their  arms  and  military  ensigns, 
/md  retired  in  confusion,  not  to  their  camp,  but  to  the  several 
inns  of  the  city.  Alexander  enjoyed,  during  thirty  days,  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  their  repentance  ;  nor  did  he  restore  them 
to  their  former  rank  in  the  army,  till  he  had  punished  with 
death  those  tribunes  whose  connivance  had  occasioned  the 
mutiny.  The  grateful  legion  served  the  emperor  whilst  living, 
and  revenged  him  when  dead."'' 
loPWi  The  resolutions  of  the  multitude  generally  depend  on  a 
moment ;  anil  the  caprice  of  passion  nught  equally  determine 
the  seditious  legion  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
or  to  plunge  them  into  his  breast.  Perhaps,  if  the  singular 
transaction  had  been  investigated  by  the  penetration  of  a 
]>hiloso]>her,  we  should  discover  the  secret  causes  whicli  on  that 
occasion  authorized  the  boldness  of  the  prince  and  commanded 
the  obedience  of  the  troops  ;  and  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  related 
by  a  judicious  historian,  we  should  find  this  action,  worthy  of 
Cicsar  himself,  reduced  nearer  to  the  level  of  probability  and  the 
common  standard  of  the  character  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
abilities  of  that  amiable  prince  seem  to  have  been  inadequate  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  firmness  of  his  conduct 
inferior  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  His  virtues,  as  well  as 
the  vices  of  Elagabalus,  contracted  a  tinctui-e  of  weakness  and 
effeminacy  from  the  soft  climate  of  Syria,  of  which  he  was  a 
native  ;  though  he  blushed  at  his  foreign  origin,  and  listened 
with  a  vain  complacency  to  the  flattering  genealogists,  who 
derived  his  race  from  the  ancient  stock  of  Utunan  nobility.^ 
The  pride  and  avarice  of  his  mother  cast  a  shade  on  the  glories 
of  Iiis  reign  ;  and  by  exacting  from  his  riper  years  the  same 
dutiful  obedience  which  she  had  justly  claimed  fiom  his  unex- 


4 


4 
4 


•*  Hist  AugusL  p.  133  (xviii.  54J. 

*  From  the  MctcUi.     Hist.  Au.^5t.  p.  129  [xx-iii.  44]-    The  choice  was  Judlel- 
In  one  short  period  of  iwdv-e  years,  the  Mwelli  could  reckon  seven  coasul- 
t,  and  five  triumphs.     Set  VcUcius  Faterculus,  ii.  11,  and  the  Fsuti, 
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periencetl  youth,  Mamsea  exposed  to  public  ridicule  both  her 
son's  character  and  her  own.''^  The  tHtigiies  of  the  Persian  war 
irritated  the  military  discontent;  the  unsuccessful  event  de- 
graded the  reputation  of  the  emperor  as  a  general,  and  even 
as  a  soldier.  Every  cause  prepared,  and  every  circumstance 
hastened,  a  revolution,  wliich  distracted  the  Roman  empire  with 
a  long  scries  of  intestine  calamities. 

The  dissolute  tyranny  of  Conmiodus,  the  civil  wars  occasioned  oi«r»i 
by  his  death,  and  the  new  maxims  of  policy  hitroduced  by  theutttmpirT 
house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed  to  increase  the  danjjerous 
power  of  the  army,  and  to  obliterate  the  faint  inui^e  of  laws 
and  liberty  that  was  still  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans. 
This  internal  change,  whicl)  undermined  the  foundations  of 
the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  with  some  de^ee 
oi  order  and  perspicuity.  The  personal  characters  of  the 
emperors,  their  victories,  laws,  follies  and  fortunes,  can  interest 
us  no  further  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  monarchy.  Our  constant 
attention  to  that  great  object  will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a 
most  important  edict  of  Antoninus  Camcalla,  which  communi- 
cated to  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  His  milmunded  liberality  Howed 
not,  however,  from  the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind  ;  it  was 
the  sordid  result  of  avarice,'-*^  and  will  naturally  be  iUustrated 
by  some  observations  on  the  finances  of  that  state,  from  the 
victorious  ages  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus. 

The  Biepe  of  Veii  in  Tuscany,  the  firet  considerable  enterprise  ciubiuii- 
of  the  Romans,  was  protracted  to  the  tenth  year,  much  less  by  ^ 
the   strength  of  the   place   than  by  the  unskilfulness   of  the 
besiegers.      The  unaccustomed   hanlships   of  bo   many   winter 


*The  life  of  .Alexander,  in  ihe  Augustan  History,  is  the  mere  idea  of  a  perfect 
prince,  an  awkward  imitation  of  the  Cyropa:dia.  Ihe  .-iccoiint  of  his  rcign,  as 
given  by  Herodtan.  is  rational  and  inLxlerate.  consistent  with  the  general  history  of 
tbe  nge ;  and,  in  some  of  the  most  invidious  particulars,  confirmed  by  the  decisive 
fragments  of  Dion.  Yet  from  a  very  paltry  prejudice,  the  greater  number  of  our 
modem  writers  abuse  Herodian,  and  copy  the  Augustan  HLstory.  See  Meis.  de 
TiUemon!  and  Wotion  From  ihr  opposite  prejudice,  the  Emperor  Julian  (in 
Caesarib.  p.  311;)  dwells  with  a  visible  satisfaction  on  the  effeminate  weakness  of 
the  SyriaH,  and  tlie  ridiculous  avarice  of  his  mother. 

•*  [Schiller  is  p^tssibly  right  in  his  view  (i.  751)  thai  military,  not  financial,  con- 
Skderalinna  were  the  chief  motive  in  determimng  Caracalla's  edict.  Italy  wis  no 
loneer  able  to  recruit  the  legions,  and  the  autilin  were  gradually  taking  tbeir  place, 
while  Ihe  Germans  were  stepping  into  the  place  of  the  auxilia.  The  extension  of 
citifeosbip  was  also  ctpcdient,  in  face  of  tbe  barbarians  who  were  pressing  into  the 
empire.  J 
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campaigns,  at  the  distance  of  near  twenty  miles  from  home,'"' 
required  more  than  coramon  encouragements;  and  the  senate 
wisely  prevented  the  clamours  of  the  people^  by  the  institution 
of  a  reguhir  pay  for  the  soldiers,  which  was  levied  by  a  general 
tribute,  assessed  according  to  an  equitable  proportion  uu  the 
property  of  the  citizens.*^  During  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Veli,  the  victories  of  the  republic 
added  less  to  the  wealth  than  to  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
states  of  Italy  paid  their  tribute  in  military*  service  only,  and  the 
vast  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  was  exerted  in  the 
Punic  wars,  was  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans  them- 
selves. That  high-spirited  people  (such  is  often  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  freedom)  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  most 
excessive  but  voluntarj'  burdens,  in  the  just  confidence  tliat  they 
should  speedily  enjoy  the  rich  h;u'vest  of  their  labours.  Their 
expectations  were  not  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
i«s  abnBu™  vcars,  the  riches  of  Syracuse,  of  CarthagCj  of  Macedonia,  and  of 

""***'**■'•  Asia,  were  brought  in  triumph  to  Rome.  The  treasures  of 
Perseus  alone  amounted  to  near  two  millions  sterling,  and  the 
Roman  people,  the  sovereign  of  so  many  nations,  was  for  ever 
delivered  from  the  weight  of  taxes.^  The  increasing  revenue 
of  the  provinces  was  found  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary 
establishment  of  war  and  government,  and  the  superfluous  mass 
of  gold  and  silver  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn^  and 
reserved  for  any  unforeseen  emergency  of  the  state.^**** 

History  lias  never  pcrha])s  suffered  a  greater  or  more  irrepar- 

uapnvtaoM  ^|^|p  injm^  t>ian  \x\  the  loss  of  that  curious  register  bequeathed 
by  Augustus  to  the  senate,  in  which  that  experienced  prince  so 
accurately  balanced  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  Roman 
empire. ^**^  Deprived  of  this  clear  and  comprehensive  estimatCt 
we  are  reduced  to  collect  a  few  imperfect  hints  from  such  of  Uie 

■^  According  to  the  more  accurrxtc  Dionysius.  the  city  itself  was  only  an  hundred 
stadia,  or  twelve  miles  nnd  a  half  from  Rome;  though  some  nui-posts  might  be 
advanced  farther  on  the  side  of  Etrunx  Nardini,  in  a  professed  treatise,  has  com- 
bated the  popular  opinion  And  the  authority  of  two  popes,  and  has  removed  Vcii 
from  CivitA.  Caslellana,  to  a  liule  spot  called  Isola,  in  the  midway  between  Rome 
and  the  lake  Bracciano. 

•*  See  ibc  4!h  [c.  59]  and  5th  [c.  7]  books  of  LIvy.  In  the  Roman  census,  pro- 
perty, power  and  taxation,  were  commensur.iie  with  each  other. 

••  Piin.  Hist.  Naiur.  1.  xxxlii.  c.  3.  Cicero  dc  OflTiciis.  ii.  aa.  Plutarch,  in  P. 
jEmil.  p.  975  f38]. 

i«oSce  a  fine  description  of  this  accumulated  wealth  of  agrs.  in  Lucan's  Phars. 
L  iu.  V.  155,  &C. 

>tt  Tacit,  in  Annul,  i.  iz.  It  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Appion.  [The 
"^rBTiarium  Imperii ;  cp.  Dion,  Wi.  33.] 
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ancients  as  have  accidently  turned  aside  from  the  splendid  to 
Uie  more  useful  parts  of  history.      We  tire  informed  that,  hy  the  of- 
conquests  of  Pompey,  the  tributes  of  Asia   were  raist-d    from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  drachms,  or  about 
four  millions  and  a  half  sterling.***^     Under  the  last  and  most«iK«TF« 
indolent  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  revenue  of  Egypt  is  said  to  liave 
amounted    to   twelve   thousand    five    hundred   talents ;    a  sum 
equivalent  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money, 
but  which  was  afterwards  considerably  improved  by  the  more 
exact  economy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade  of 
Ethiopia  and  India, ^'^-^     Gaul   was  enriched  by  rapine,  as  E^'pt^^o^ 
was  by  commerce,  and  the  tributes  of  those  two  great  provinces 
have  been  compared  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  value. ^'^*  The  or  aiho« 
ten  thousand  Euboic  or  Phoenician  talents,  about  four  millions 
sterlingj^"^  which  vanquished  Carthage  was  condemned  to  pay 
witliin  the  term  of  fifty  years,  were  a  slight  acknowledgment  of 
the  superiority  of  Rome,^^  and  cannot  bear  the  least  proportion 
with  the  taxes  afterwards  raised  both  on  the  lands  and  on  the 
persons  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  fertile  coast  of  Africa  was 
reduced  into  a  provincc.*^^ 

Spain,  by  a  very  singular  fatality,  was  the  Peru  and  Mexico  e(ap»iaj 
of  the  old  world.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  western  continent 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  oppression  of  the  simple  natives,  who 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers,  form  an  exact  type  of  the  more  recent  histor}*  of 
Spanish  America.^'^^  The  Phoenicians  were  acquainted  only 
with  the  sea  coast  of  Spain  ;  avarice  as  well  as  ambition  carried 
the  arms  of  Rome  and  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  almost  every  part  of  the  soil  was  found  pregnant  with 
copper,  silver,  and  gohl.  Mention  is  made  of  a  mine  near 
Carthagena  which  yielded  every  day  twenty-five  thousand 
drachms  of  silver,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a 

MB  Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  p.  643  [45.  There  u  IttUe  doubt  thai  Plutarch  nieaiis 
!bey  w«r  rniscd  10  eighly-five  millions.] 

»■•  Strabo.  1.  xvii.  p.  798. 

iM  V'elldus  Patcrculus,  I.  u.  c  39.  He  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  revenus 
ofGauL 

i«*Thc  Euboic.  the  Phoenician,  and  Alexandrian  talents,  were  double  in  weight 
to  the  Attic,  See  Hooper  on  ancient  weights  and  n»easurcs,  p.  iv.  c.  5.  It  Is  very 
pmhablc  tltat  the  snme  talent  wns  carried  from  Tyre  to  Carlliagc.  [llic  ratio  of 
the  Euboic  to  the  Attic  talent  after  the  lime  of  Solon  was  about  4  to  3.] 

>*  Polyb.  I.  JTV.  c  a, 

WAppian  in  I'anicts,  p.  04. 

lo*  Diodonu  Siculus.  1.  v.  [37].  Cadli  was  built  by  the  Phceaiciant  fi  Ultle  more 
Ihnn  a  thousand  years  before  Christ     Sec  Veil.  PatercuL  i.  a. 
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year.^***  Twenty  thnuKanil  poiiiuls  weight  of  ffold  was  annually 
received  &om  the  provinces  of  Asturin.  Gullicia,  and  Lusi- 
tania.»» 

We  want  both  leisure  and  materials  to  pursue  this  eurioua 
inquiry  througli  the  many  potent  states  that  were  annihilated  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Some  notion,  however,  may  be  formed  of 
the  revenue  of  the  provinces  where  ciinsidemble  wealth  had 
been  deposited  hy  nature,  or  collected  by  man,  if  we  observe  the 
severe  attention  that  was  directe<l  to  the  abodes  of  solitude  and 
sterility.  Augustus  once  received  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Gyarus,  humbly  praying  that  they  might  be  relieved  from 
one  third  of  their  excessive  impositions.  Their  whole  tax 
amounted  indeed  to  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drachms,  or  about  five  pounds  ;  but  Gyarus  was  a  little  island,  or 
rather  a  rock,  of  the  v^vgeaii  Sea,  destitute  of  fresh  water  and 
every  necessary  of  life,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  wretched 
fishermen. ^^^ 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  such  doubtful  and  scattered 
lights,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  Ist,  That  (with  every 
fair  allowance  for  the  difference  of  times  and  circumstances)  the 
general  income  of  the  Roman  provinces  could  seldom  amount 
to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  our  money ;  i'*  and, 
2ndly,  That  so  ample  a  revenue  must  have  been  fully  adequate 
to  all  the  expenses  of  the  moderate  government  instituted  by 
Augustus,  whose  court  was  the  modest  family  of  a  private 
senator,  and  whose  military  establishment  was  calculated  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers,  without  any  aspiring  views  of  conquest, 
or  any  serious  apprehension  of  a  foreign  invasion. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  probabilitj'  of  both  these  con- 
clusions, the  latter  of  them  at  legist  is  positively  disowned  by 
the  language  and  conduct  of  Augustus.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  wbetherj  on  this  occasion,  he  acted  aa  the  common 
father  of  the  Roman  world,  or  as  the  oppressor  of  liberty  ; 
whether  he  wished   to  relieve  tJie  provinces,  or  to  impoverish 

«»Strabo.  L  iii.  p.  148. 

Uft  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  I.  xxxlti.  c  3.  He  mentions  IikewUe  a  silver  mioe  in  DaS> 
matia,  that  yielded  every  day  f\i\y  pounds  to  the  statu. 

^"Strtibo.  1.  X.  p.  485.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  69,  and  iv.  30.  Sec  in  Tournefort 
(Voyages  au  Levant,  I^ttrc  viii.)  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  actual  misery  of 
fiyani*. 

^"  Lipsius  de  magniludin"  RomanA  {L  ii.  c.  iii.)  computes  the  revenue  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  ^old  crowns ;  but  his  whole  book,  ihou{E;h  learned  and 
ingenious,  betrays  a  very  hcatH  imagination.  [For  thcinquiry  touching  the  revenue 
of  the  empire  wc  have  not  suflideni  data  to  make  even  an  approximate  esti]nale.J 
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the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order.  Rut  no  sooner  had  he 
assumed  tlie  reins  of  government  than  he  frequently  intimated 
the  insufficiency  of  the  tributes,  and  the  necessity  of  throwinj» 
an  equitable  proportion  of  the  pubhc  burden  upon  Rome  and 
Italy.  In  the  prosecution  of  tliis  unpopular  design,  he  advanced^ 
however,  by  cautious  and  well-weighed  steps.  The  introduction 
of  customs  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  excise,  and 
the  scheme  of  taxation  was  completed  by  an  nrtful  assessment 
on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
had  been  exempted  from  any  kind  of  contribution  above  a 
century  and  a  half. 

1.  In  a  great  empire  like  that  of  Rome,  a  natural  balance  ofThti 
money  must  have  gradually  established  itself.  It  has  been 
already  observed  that,  as  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  was 
attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  strong  hand  of  conquest  and 
power,  so  a  considerable  part  of  it  was  restored  to  tlie  indus- 
trious provinces  by  the  gentle  influence  of  commerce  and  arts. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,^*'  duties  were 
imposed  on  every  kind  of  merchandise,  which  through  a 
thousand  channels  flowed  to  the  great  centre  of  opulence  and 
luxury ;  and  in  whatsoever  manner  the  law  was  expressed,  it 
was  the  Roman  purchaser,  and  not  the  provincial  merchant,  who 
paid  the  tax."*  The  rate  of  the  customs  varied  from  the  eighth 
to  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  the  commodity  ;  and  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  variation  was  directed  by  the 
unalterable  maxims  of  policy :  that  a  higher  duty  was  fixed  on 
the  articles  of  luxury  than  on  those  of  necessity,  and  that  the 
productions  raised  or  manufactured  by  the  labour  of  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  were  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  was 
shown  to  the  pernicious,  or  at  least  the  unpopular,  commerce  of 
Arabia  and  India."^  There  is  still  extant  a  long  but  imperfect 
catalogue  of  eastern  commodities,  which  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties: 
cnnnamon,  myrrh,  pepper,  ginger,  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
aromatics ;  a  great  variety  of  precious  stones,  among  which  the 
diamond  was  the  most  remarkable  for  its  price,  and  the 
emerald   for   its   beauty:"*   Parthian   and   Babylonian  leather, 

U3  nSut  also  in  force  before.] 

>"  Tacit.  Annal.  »ii.  31. 

u*Soc  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  I.  vi.  c  26.  1.  xii.  c  18}.     His  observation,  that   the 
Indian  comraodltlcs  were  sold  at  Rome  at  a  hundred  times  their  original  price,  ^h 
may  ^ve  us  some  notion  of  the  produce  of  the  customs,  since  that  original  prios  ^| 
amounted  to  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  ^H 

>><  The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  Ibe  art  of  cutting  diamonds.  ^M 

11  VOL.   I.  ^1 
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cottons,  n\ka,  both  raw  and  m&nu&ctnred,  ebony,  ivorr, 
euDuchs.^i^  We  auty  obfterve  tluit  the  use  and  value  of  I 
efTeminate  slaves  gradually  rose  with  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
TkandN  11.  The  excise,  introduced  by  Augustus  af^er  the  civil  wars, 
was  extremely  moderate,  but  it  was  geoeraL*^^  It  seldom 
exceeded  one  per  cenl. ;  but  it  comprehended  whatever  was  sold 
in  the  markets  or  by  public  auction,  from  the  most  coosidemble 
purchases  of  land  and  houses  to  those  minute  objects  which  can 
only  derive  a.  value  frtnu  their  infinite  multitude  and  dailv  con- 
sumption. Such  a  tax,  as  it  affects  the  body  of  the  people,  has 
ever  been  the  occasion  of  clamour  and  discontent.  AJa  emperor 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  resources  of  the  state  was 
obliged  to  declare,  by  a  public  edict,  that  the  support  of  the 
army  depended  in  a  great  measure  oa  the  produce  of  the 
excise.^^^ 
ite«U|ft>  111*  When  Augustus  resolved  to  establish  a  permanent 
SSIShim  military  force  for  the  defence  of  his  government  against  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  he  instituted  a  peculiar  treasury  for  the 
pay  of  the  soldiers,  the  rewards  of  the  veterans,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  war.  The  ample  revenue  of  the  excise, 
though  peculiarly  appropriated  to  those  uses,  was  found  in- 
adequate. To  supply  the  deficiency,  the  emperor  suggested  a 
new  tax  of  five  per  cenl.  on  all  legacies  and  inheritances.  But 
the  nobles  of  Rome  were  more  tenacious  of  property  than  of 
freedom.  Their  indignant  murmurs  were  received  by  Augustus 
with  his  usual  temper.  He  candidly  referred  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  the  senate,  and  exhorted  them  to  provide  for  the  public 
service  by  some  other  expedient  of  a  less  odious  nature.  They 
were  divided  and  perplexed.  He  insinuated  to  them  that  their 
obstinacy  would  oblige  him  to  propose  a  general  land-tax  and 
capitation.  They  acquiesced  in  silence.^*"  The  new  imposition 
on  legacies  and  inheritances  was  however  mitigated  by  some 
restrictions.  It  did  not  take  place  unless  the  object  was  of  a 
certain  value,  most  probably  of  fifty  or  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  :  ^^  nor  could  it  be  exacted  &om  the  nearest  of  kin  on  the 

OTM.  Bouchaud,  (n  his  treatise  de  I'lmpdt  chex  les  Romains.  has  transcribed 
this  catalogue  from  tbe  Digest,  aod  attempts  to  illustrate  it  by  a  very  prolix  com- 
ment.iry. 

un  I  u  was  imposed  in  Rome  and  Italy :  but  cannot  be  proved  for  tbe  pronncea.1 

»•  TaciL  Annal.  i,  78.  TWo  years  afterwards,  the  reduction  of  the  poor  king- 
dom of  Cappadocia  gave  Tiberius  a  pretence  for  diminishing  the  excise  to  one 
half;  but  the  relief  was  of  a  very  short  doration. 

»  Dion  Cassius.  1.  Iv.  p.  799  [35].  1.  Ivi.  p.  805  [»■].  [This  tax  was  introduced 
6  A.  D.  ] 

)A  Theysitcaly  fbied  by  coajectura. 
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&ther  8  side.^^  When  the  rights  of  nature  and  property  were  thus 
secured,  it  seemed  reasonable  that  a  stranger,  or  a  distant  relation, 
who  acquired  an  unexpected  accession  of  fortune,  should  cheer- 
fully resign  a  twentieth  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. ^^ 
Such  a  tax,  plentiful  as  it  must  prove  in  every  wealthy  com- 
munity, was  most  happily  suited  to  the  situation  of  the  Romans, 
who  could  frame  their  arbitrary  wills,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  or  caprice,  without  any  re-stratnt  from  the  modem 
fetters  of  entail^  and  settlements.  From  various  causes,  the 
partiaUty  of  paternal  affection  often  lost  its  influence  over  the 
stem  patriota  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  dissolute  nobles  of 
the  empire;  and  if  the  father  bequeathed  to  his  son  the  fourth 
part  of  his  estate,  he  removed  all  ground  of  legal  complamt.*''* 
But  a  rich  childless  old  man  was  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  his 
power  increased  with  his  years  and  infirmities.  A  servile  crowd, 
in  which  he  frequently  reckoned  preetors  and  consuls,  courted 
his  smiles,  pampered  his  avarice,  applauded  his  follies,  served 
his  passions,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  his  death.  The 
arts  of  attendance  and  Hatterv  were  formed  into  a  most  lucrative 
science  ;  those  who  professed  it  acquired  a  peculiar  appellation  ; 
and  the  whole  city,  according  to  the  lively  descriptions  of  satire, 
was  divided  between  two  parties,  the  hunters  and  their  game.*^ 
Yet  while  so  many  unjust  and  extravagant  wills  were  every  day 
dictated  by  cunning,  and  subscribed  by  folly,  a  few  were  the 
result  of  rational  esteem  and  virtuous  gratitude.  Cicero,  who 
had  so  often  defended  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  was  rewarded  with  legacies  to  the  amount  of  an  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  ;^^  nor  do  the  friends  of  the 
younger  Pliny  seem  to  have  been  less  generous  to  that  amiable 
orator.*^  Whatever  was  the  motive  of  the  testator,  the  treasury 
claimed,  without  distinction,  the  twentieth  part  of  his  estate  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations,  the  whole  property 
of  the  subject  must  have  gradually  passed  through  the  coders  of 
thesUte. 


8VIW4  UHk* 


Hi  As  the  Roman  law  subsisted  for  many  ages,  the  Cognaii,  or  relAtions  on  the 
mother's  side,  were  not  called  to  the  succession.  Tbis  harsh  institution  was  gradu* 
aUy  undermined  bj  humanit)^,  and  finally  abolished  hj  Justinian. 

i3i  Phn.  Fanegyric.  c.  37.  [The  tax  was  known  as  vuesiimi  hertdHaiium^^ ^  per 
cefiLl 

w  See  Heioecdus  in  the  AntiquiL  Juris  Romam,  L  U. 

"•Hocat.  L  ii.  Sat  v.  Pctron.  c  xt6,  4c     Plin.  1.  ii.  EplsL  ao. 

**  Cicero  in  Philipp.  ii.  c.  i5.  ,.».*._ 

U'Sce  his  epistles.     Every  such  WiH  gave  him  an  nri  iiiiottiitMMiriiMF  his 
reverence  to  the  dead,  and  his  justice  10  the  Uring.     H«i 
behaviour  to  a  son  who  bad  been  disinherited  by  bis 
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In  the  first  and  golden  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  prince, 
from  a  desire  of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  a  blind  Impulse  of 
benevolence,  conceived  a  wish  of  abolishing  the  oppression 
the  customs  and  excise.  The  wisest  senators  applauded 
mngnanimity  :  but  they  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of 
design  which  would  have  dissolved  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  republic.*'^  Had  it  indeed  been  possible  to  realize  this 
dream  of  fancy,  such  princes  as  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  would 
surely  have  embraced  with  ardour  the  glorious  ojiportunity  of 
conferring  so  signal  an  obligation  on  mankind.  Satisfied,  how- 
ever, with  alleviating  the  public  burden,  they  attempted  not  to 
remove  it  The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  ascertained 
the  rule  nnd  measure  of  taxation,  and  protected  the  subject  of 
every  rank  against  arbitrary  inteq)r<:?tations,  antiquated  claims, 
and  the  insolent  vexation  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.*** 
For  it  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  every  age,  the  best  and 
wisest  of  the  Roman  governors  persevered  in  this  pernicious 
methm]  of  collecting  the  principal  branches  at  least  of  the  exci 
and  customs.*^ 

The  sentiments,  and  indeed  the  situation,  of  Caracalla  wc 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Antonines.  Inattentive,  or 
rather  averse,  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  gratifying  the  insatiate  avarice  which  he 
had  excited  in  the  army.  Of  the  several  impositions  introduced 
by  Augustus,  the  twentieth  on  inheritances  and  legacies  was 
the  most  fruitful  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive.  As  its 
influence  was  not  confined  to  Rome  or  Italy,  the  produce  con- 
tinually increased  with  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  City. 
T^e  new  citizens,  though  charged  on  equal  terms  *'*  with  the 
payment  of  new  taxes  which  had  not  affected  them  as  subjects, 
derived  an  ample  compeiisation  from  the  rank  they  obtained, 
the  privileges  they  acquired,  and  the  fair  prospect  of  honours 
and  fortune  that  was  thrown  open  to  their  ambition.  But  the 
favour  which  implied  a  distinction  was  lost  in  the  prodigality  of 
Caracalla,  and  the  reluctant  provincials  were  compelled  to 
assume  the  vain  title  and  Uie  real  obligations  of  Roman  citizens. 
Nor  was  the  rapacious  son  of  Severus  contented  with  such  a 

1^  Tacit.  Annal.  xili.  50.     Esprit  des  Lobr.  1.  xii.  c.  19. 

*™Sec  Pliny's  Pancgyiic,  the  Augusian  History,  and  Birnnan.  dc  VectigaL 
passim. 

^wilift  tributes  (properly  so  callrd)  were  not  fanned;  since  the  £0od  princes 
often  remitted  many  minions  of  arreara. 

1^  Tl»e  situation  of  the  nim  citizens  is  miautelr  described  by  Pliny  (Panegyric. 
c  37,  38.  39).    Trajan  published  a  law  very  much  in  their  favour. 
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measure  of  taxafcion  as  had  appeared  sufficient  to  liis  moderate 
predecessors,  iu&tead  of  a  twentieth^  he  exacted  a  tenth  of  all 
legacies  and  inheritances ;  and  during  his  reign  (for  the  ancient 
proportion  was  restored  after  his  death)  he  crushed  alike  every 
part  of  the  empire  under  the  weight  of  his  iron  sceptre.^^^ 

When  all  the  provincials  became  liable  to  the  peculiar  imposi-ti 
lions  of  Roman  citizens,  tliey  seemed  to  acquire  a  legal  exemp  teibnto 
tion  from  the  tributes  which  they  hatl  paid  in  their  former  con- 
dition of  subjects.  Such  were  not  the  maxims  of  government 
adopted  by  Caracalla  and  his  pretended  son.  The  old  tis  well  as 
the  new  taxes  were,  at  the  s^une  time,  levied  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  reserve*!  for  the  virtue  of  Alexander  to  relieve  them  in  a 
great  measure  from  this  intolerable  grievance,  by  reducing  the 
Iributes  to  a.  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  exacted  at  the  time  of  his 
accession. ^''^  Jt  jg  impossible  to  conjecture  the  motive  that  en- 
gaged him  to  spare  so  triHing  a  remnant  of  the  public  evil ;  but 
the  noxious  weed,  which  had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  again 
sprang  up  with  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  in  the  succeeding 
age  darkened  tlic  Roman  world  with  its  deadly  shade.  In  the 
course  of  this  history,  we  shall  be  too  often  summoned  to  explain 
the  land-tax,  the  capitation,  and  tlie  heavy  contributions  of  com, 
wine,  oil,  and  meat,  which  were  exacted  from  the  provinces  for 
the  use  of  the  court,  the  array,  and  tlie  capital. 

As  lon^  as  Rome  and  Itjily  were  respected  as  the  centre  ofoaaM«iuiH« 
government,  a  national  spirit  was  preserved  by  the  ancient,  and  fittfdomct 
insensibly  imbibed  by  tlie  adopted,  citizens.  The  principal 
commands  of  the  army  were  filled  by  men  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  were  well  instructed  in  the  advantages  of  laws 
and  letters,  and  who  liad  risen  by  equal  steps  through  the 
regular  succession  of  civil  and  military  honours.^*''*  To  tJieir 
influence  and  example  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  modest  obedi- 
ence of  the  legions  during  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Imperial 
history. 

But  when  the  last  enclosure  of  the  Roman  constitution  was 
trampled  down  by  Caracalla,  the  separation  of  possessitms  ;;radu- 
idly  succeeded  to  the  distinction  of  ranks.  The  more  polished 
<'itizens  of  the  internal  provinces  were  alone  qualified  lo  act  as 


PThe  tax  was  reduoed  again  to  5  per  cent. 
had  altogether  disappeared.! 


"1  Dion.  1.  Intvii.  p.  xaps  [9I 
by  Macrinua.     By  the  sixth  century  it 

IWHe  who  paid  ten  aurei.  the  usu-il  iiiljuie.  v*,is  tliargtxi  with  no  more  than  the 
third  pan  of  an  aureus,  and  proportional  pieces  of  gold  were  coined  by  Alexander'* 
order.     Hist.  August,  p.  197  [xviii.  39],  with  the  commentary  of  Salmasius. 


i**Sce  the  lives  of  Aericola.  Vespasian,  Trajan.  Sevcrus,  and  his  three 
and  indeed  of  art  the  eminent  men  of  those  times. 
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lawyers  and  magistrates.  The  rougher  trade  of  arms  was 
abandoned  to  the  peasants  and  barbarians  of  the  frontiers,  who 
knew  no  country  but  their  camp,  no  science  but  that  of  war,  no 
civil  laws,  and  scarcely  those  of  military  discipline.  With  bloody 
handsj  savage  manners^  and  desperate  resolutions,  they  some- 
times guarded,  but  much  oftener  subverted,  the  tlirone  of  the 
emperors. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 


7^e  ilevadon,  and  tyranny,  of  Maximin — Rebellion  in  Africa  and 
Ualy,  under  the  authority  of  the  Senate — Civil  Wars  and  Sedi- 
tions— Fiolenl  Deaths  of  Maxitnin  and  his  Son,  of  Masimus  and 
Balbinus,  and  of  Ike  three  Gordians — Usurpation  and  Secular 
Games  of  Philip 

Of  the  various  forms  of  government  which  have  prevailed  inn* up* 
the  world,  on  hereditary  monarchy  seems  to  present  the  fairest  ^^ 
scope  for  ridicule.  Is  it  possible  to  relate  without  an  indignant 
smile,  that,  on  the  fether's  decease,  the  property  of  a  nation, 
like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen,  descends  to  his  infant  son,  as  yet 
unknown  to  mankind  and  to  himself,  and  that  the  bravest 
warriors  and  the  wisest  statesmen,  relinquishing  their  natural 
right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal  cradle  with  bended  knees 
and  protestations  of  inviolable  fidelity  ?  Satire  and  declamation 
may  paint  these  obvious  topics  in  the  most  dazzling  colours,  but 
our  more  serious  thoughts  will  respect  a  useful  prejudice,  that 
establishes  a  rule  of  succession,  independent  of  the  passions  of 
mankind ;  and  we  shall  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  any  expedient 
which  deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  indeed  the 
ideal,  power  of  giving  themselves  a  master. 

In  the  cool  shade  of  retirement,  we  may  easily  devise  imagin-M«i 
ary  forms   of  government,  in  which  the  sceptre  shall  be  con- atJ* 
ttantly  bestowed  on  the  most  worthy  by  the  free  and  incorrupt* 
suffrage  of  the  whole  community.     Experience  overturns  these 
airy  fabrics,  and  teaches  us  that  in  a  large  society  the  election  of 
a    monarch    can    never  devolve  to   the  wisest  or  to  the  most 
numerous  part  of  the  people.     The  army  is  the  only  order  of 
men  sufficiently  united   to  concur  in   the  same  sentiments,  and 
powerful  enough  to  nnpose  them  on  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  but   the    temper   of  soldiers,   habituated   at   once   to 
violence  and  to  slavery,  renders  them  very  unfit  guardians  of  a 
legal  or  even  a  civil  constitution.      Justice,  humanity,  or  politi- 
cal wisdom,  are  qualities  they  are  too  little  acquainted  with  in 
themselves  to  appreciate  them  in  others.     Valour  will  acquire 
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their  esteem,  and  liberality  will  purchase  their  suffrage ;  hut  the 
first  of  these  merits  is  often  lodged  in  the  most  savage  brensts  ; 
the  latter  can  only  exert  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and 
both  may  be  turned  against  the  possessor  of  the  throne  by  tlie 
ambition  of  a  daring  rival. 

The  superior  prerogative  of  birth,  when  it  has  obtained  the 
i^anction  of  time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plainest  and  least 
invidious  of  all  distinctions  amon;^  mankind.  The  acknowledged 
right  extinguishes  the  hopes  of  faction,  and  the  conscious 
security  disarms  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch.  To  the  firm 
establishment  of  this  idea  we  owe  the  peaceful  succession  and 
mild  administration  of  European  monarchies.  To  the  defect  of 
it  we  must  attribute  the  frequent  civil  wars,  through  wliich  an 
Asiatic  despot  is  obliged  to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  Yet,  even  in  the  East,  the  sphere  of  contention  is 
usually  limited  to  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  more  fortunate  competitor  has  removed  his  brethren,  by  the 
sword  and  the  bow-string,  he  no  longer  entertains  any  jcAiousy 
of  his  meaner  subjects.  But  the  Roman  empire,  afler  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate  had  sunk  into  contempt,  was  a  vast  scene  of 
confusion.  The  roydl,  and  even  noble,  families  of  the  provinces 
had  long  since  been  led  in  triumph  before  the  car  of  the  haughty 
republicans.  The  ancient  families  of  Rome  had  successively 
fallen  beneath  the  tyranny  of  the  Ceesars;  and,  whilst  those 
princes  were  shackled  by  the  forms  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
disappointed  by  the  repeated  failure  of  their  posterity,'  it  was 
impossible  that  any  idea  of  hereditary  succession  should  have 
taken  root  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  The  right  to  the 
throne,  which  none  could  claim  from  birth,  every  one  assumed 
&om  merit  The  daring  hopes  of  ambition  were  set  loose  from 
the  salutary  restraints  of  law  and  prejudice,  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind  might,  without  folly,  entertain  a  hope  of  being  raised 
by  valour  and  fortune  to  a  rank  in  the  army,  in  which  a  single 
crime  would  enable  hiui  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  world  from 
his  feeble  and  unpopular  master.  After  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander Sevcrus  and  the  elevation  of  Maximin,  no  emperor  could 
think  himself  wife  upon  the  throne,  and  every  barlwiriari  petusant 
of  the  tVunticr  might  aspire  to  that  august  but  dangerous  sta- 
tion. 


4 


1  There  bad  been  no  example  of  three  successive  eencrations  on  the  throne ;  only 
three  instances  ofson^  who  succccclt.'d  their  fathers.  The  marriages  of  Ca^&ars  (not- 
withstanding the  pcrmisstoD,  and  the  frequent  practice,  of  divorces)  were  gcucndly 
nnfmitfiiL 
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About  thirty-two  yctirs  before  that  event,  the  emperor  bitu 
Scverus,  returning  from  an  Eastern  expedition,  halted  in  Thrace^ 
to  celebrate,  with  military  games,  the  birthday  of  his  yoimger 
son,  Geta.  Tlie  country  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  their  sove- 
reign, and  a  young  barbarian  of  gigantic  stature  earnestly 
solicited,  in  his  rude  dialect,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tend for  the  prize  of  wrestling.  As  tlie  pride  of  discipline 
would  have  been  disgraced  in  the  overthrow  of  a  Roman  soldier 
by  a  Thracian  peasant,  he  was  matched  with  the  stoutest 
followers  of  the  camp,  sixteen  of  whom  he  successively  laid  on 
the  ground.  His  victory  wiis  rewarded  by  some  trifling  gifts, 
and  a  permission  to  enlist  in  the  troo{}5.  The  next  day  the 
happy  barbarian  was  distinguished  above  a  crowd  of  recruits, 
dancing  and  exulting  after  the  fashion  of  his  countrv.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the  empcTor  s  notice,  he 
instantly  ran  up  to  his  horse,  and  followed  him  on  foot,  without 
the  least  appearance  o(  fatigue,  in  a  long  and  rapid  career. 
"Thracian,"  said  Severus,  with  astonishment,  "art  thou  dis- 
posed to  wrestle  after  thy  race?"  "Most  willingly,  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  unwearied  youth,  and,  almost  in  a  breath,  overthrew 
seven  of  the  strongest  soldiers  in  the  army.  A  gold  collar  was 
the  prize  of  his  matchless  vigour  and  activity',  and  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  serve  m  the  horse-guards  who  always 
uttended  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign." 

Maximin,  for  that  was  his  name,  though  bom  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  empire,  descended  from  a  mixed  race  of  barbarians. 
His  father  was  a  Goth,  and  liis  mother  of  the  nation  of  the 
Alani.^  He  displayed  on  every  occasion  a  valour  equal  to  his 
strength ;  and  his  native  fierceness  was  soon  tempered  or  dis- 
guised by  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Under  the  reign  of 
Severus  and  his  son,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  centurion,  with  the 
favour  and  esteem  of  both  those  princes,  the  former  of  whom 
was  on  excellent  judge  of  merit.  Gratitude  forbade  Maximiii 
to  serve  under  the  assassin  of  Caracalla.  Honour  taught  him  to 
decline  the  effeminate  insulU  of  Klagabalus.  On  the  accession 
of  Alexander  he;  returned  t(»  court,  and  was  placed  by  that 
prince  in  a  station  useful  to  Ihe  service  and  honourable  to  him- 
self. The  fourth  legion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  tribune, 
soon  became,  under  his  care,  the  best  disciplined  of  the  whole 
army.  With  the  general  applause  of  the  soldiers,  who  bestowed 
on  their  favourite  hero  the  names  of  Ajnx  and  Flercules,  he  was 

«H)5t  August  p.  138  [xix.  ij. 

>  [His  father's  name  was  Micca,  tuA  mother's  IlababcuJ 
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successively  promoted  to  the  6rst  military  command/  and  hod 
not  he  still  retained  too  much  of  his  savage  origin,  the  emperor 
niif^ht  perhaps  have  given  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  the  son 
of  Maximin.* 

Instead  of  securing  his  fidelity,  these  favours  served  only  to 
inflame  the  ambition  of  the  Thracian  peasantj  who  deemed  his 
fortune  inadequate  to  his  merit  an  long  as  he  was  constrained 
to  acknowledge  a  superior.  Though  a  stranger  to  real  wisdom, 
he  was  not  devoid  of  a  selfish  cunning,  which  showed  him  that 
tlie  emperor  had  lost  the  affection  of  the  army,  and  taught  him 
to  improve  their  discontent  to  his  own  advantage.  It  is  easy 
for  faction  and  calumny  to  shed  their  poison  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  best  of  princes,  and  to  accuse  even  their  virtues  by  art- 
fully confounding  them  with  those  vices  to  which  they  bear  the 
nearest  affinity.  The  troops  listened  with  pleasure  to  the 
emissaries  of  Maximin.  They  blushed  at  their  own  i^ominious 
patience,  which,  during  thirteen  years,  had  supported  the  vexa- 
tious discipline  imposed  by  an  effeminate  Syrian,  the  timid 
slave  of  his  mother  and  of  the  senate.  It  was  time,  they  cried, 
to  cast  away  that  useless  phantom  of  the  civil  power,  and  to 
elect  for  their  prince  and  general  a  real  soldier,  educated  in 
camps,  exercised  inwar,  who  would  assert  the  glory  and  distribute 
among  his  companions  the  treasures  of  the  empire.  A  great 
army  was  at  that  time  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  whoj  almost  im- 
mediately af^er  his  return  from  the  Persian  war,  had  been  obliged 
to  march  against  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  The  important 
care  of  training  and  reviewing  the  new  levies  was  intrusted  to 
Maximin.  One  day,  as  he  entered  the  field  of  exercise,  the 
troops  either  from  a  sudden  impulse  or  a  fonned  conspiracy, 
saluted  him  emperor,  silenced  by  their  loud  acclamations  his 
obstinate  refusal,  and  hastened  to  consummate  their  rebellion 
by  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  variously  related.  The 
uriters  who  5up|K>se  that  he  died  in  ignorance  of  the  ingratitude 
and  ambition  of  Maximin  affirm  that,  after  taking  a  frugal  re- 
past in  the  sight  of  the  army,  he  retired  to  sleep,  and  that  about 
the  seventh  hour  of  the  day  a  party  of  his  own  guards  broke 

*  Hisl.  August,  p.  140  [xix.  6].  Hcrodian,  1.  vi.  p.  333  [8].  Aurelius  Victor. 
By  comparing  these  nutbors,  il  should  seem,  that  Maximin  had  ibe  paj'ticular 
command  of  the  Triballinn  horse,  with  the  general  commission  of  disciplining  the 
recruits  of  the  whole  army.  His  Biographer  ou^ht  to  haxT  marked,  with  more 
care,  his  exploits,  and  the  succc&sive  stem  of  his  military  ptomolion.i. 

*  See  the  original  letter  of  Alexander  Severus,  Hist.  August,  p.  1 49  [xix.  ag] . 
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Into  the  Imperial  tent,  and,  with  many  wounds,  assassinated 
their  virtuous  and  unsuspecting  prince.*'  If  we  credit  another, 
and  indeed  a  more  probable,  account,  Maximin  was  invested 
with  the  purple  by  a  numerous  detachment,  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  head  quarters,  and  he  trusted  for  success 
rather  to  the  secret  wishes  than  to  the  public  declarations  of  the 
great  army.  Alexander  had  sufficient  time  to  awaken  a  faint 
sense  of  loyalty  among  his  troops ;  but  their  reluctant  pro- 
fessions of  fidelity  quickly  vanished  on  the  appearance  of 
Maximio,  who  declared  himself  the  friend  and  advocate  of  the 
military  order,  and  was  unanimously  acknowledged  emperor  of 
the  Romans  by  the  applauding  legions.  The  son  of  Mamfea,  be- 
trayed and  deserted,  withdrew  into  his  tent,  desirous  at  least  to 
conceal  his  approaching  fate  from  the  insults  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  a  tribune  and  some  centurions,  the 
ministere  of  death  ;  but  instead  of  receiving  with  manly  resolu- 
tion the  inevitable  stroke,  his  unavailing  cries  and  entreaties 
disgraced  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  converted  into  con- 
tempt some  portion  of  the  just  pity  which  his  innocence  and 
misfortunes  must  inspire.  His  mother,  Maraieaj  whose  pride 
and  avarice  he  loudly  accused  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  perished 
witli  her  son.  The  most  faithful  of  his  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers.  Others  were  reserved  for  the 
more  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  usurper,  and  those  who  experienced 
mildest  treatment  were  strippea  of  tlicir  employments  and 
ignominiously  driven  from  the  court  and  army.^ 

The    former    tyrants   Caligula    and    Nero,   Commodus    andjTMwH 
Caracalla,  were  all  dissolute  and  unexperienced  youths,*  educated 
in  the  purple,  and  comipted  by  the  pride  of  empire,  the  luxury 


'  Hist.  August,  p.  135  [zviiL  61 J .  t  have  softnietl  some  of  (be  most  improbable 
circumstances  of  this  wrelcbed  bi^rapher.  From  this  ill-worded  nonation.  it 
tbouM  seem  thai,  tbc  prince  s  bufToon  has-ing  accidently  enlcred  the  tent,  and 
awakened  the  slumbering  monarch,  the  fear  of  punishment  urged  him  to  persuade 
the  disaffected  soldiers  to  commit  the  murder.  [Tbe  place  of  5ic  event  was  doubt- 
less Maim  or  its  neighbourhood  (so  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome,  ba&ed  on  the  CanoD 
of  Eusebfus).  but  l^mpridius,  Hist  Aug.  xviii.  59,  and  Aurelius  Victor,  Caesar. 
X3tiv.  4,  strangely  place  the  a&sas^iiution  at  Sicilia  in  Britain.  1  do  not  profess  to 
understand  either  Britain  or  Sicilia.  Schiller  guesses  a  confusion  with  I'icm  ffrit- 
anmiaa.  Breticnheim  near  Maim.] 

7  Herodian.  I.  vi.  p.  323-337  [8  and  9.  The  date  of  Alexander's  drnth  15  March 
(x8,  or  19  according  to  BorgbesA  335.  Maximin  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate 
on  the  asth.  J.  L^irer  (Ue  C.  Julio  Vero  Maximino,  1883)  has  sought  to  fix  tbc 
dale  at  F^.  la] 

•Caligula,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  was  onlj  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne ;  Carocalla  was  iwenty-ttm,  Commodus  oiDclocn.  and  Nero 
DO  more  than  leveatcen. 
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«f  B01DC,  and  the  perfidious  voice  of  (lattery.  Tlie  cruelty  oi 
Maxmiin^  Mns  derived  from  n  different  source,  the  fear  of  con- 
tempt. Though  he  depended  on  the  uttachinentof  tlie  soldiers, 
wbo  loved  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  he  was  conscious  that 
hit  mcMja  and  barbarian  origtHj  his  savage  appearance,  and  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  institutions  of  civil  life,**^  formed 
m  Tcry  un&vourable  contrast  with  the  .imiable  raauners  of  the 
oaliappy  Alexander.  He  remembered  that,  in  his  humbler 
fortxme,  he  had  often  waited  before  the  doors  of  the  haughty 
mlklcs  of  Rome,  and  bad  been  denied  admittance  by  the  in- 
v>lence  of  their  slaves.  He  recollected  too  the  friendship  of  a 
few  who  had  relieved  his  poverty,  and  assisted  liis  rising  hopes. 
Rut  those  who  had  spumed,  and  those  who  hail  protected,  tlie 
Thracian,  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  the  knowledge  of  his 
original  obscurity.  For  this  crime  many  were  put  to  death  ; 
and  by  the  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors  Maximin 
published,  in  characters  of  blood,  the  indelible  history  of  his 
bMeness  and  ingratitude." 

The  dark  and  sanguinary  soul  of  the  tyrant  was  open  to  every 
suspicion  against  tlu>se  among  his  subjects  wlio  were  the  most 
distinguished  by  their  birth  or  merit.  Whenever  he  was  alarmed 
with  the  sound  of  treason,  his  cruelty  was  unbounded  and  unre- 
lenting. A  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  cither  discovered  or, 
imagined,  and  Magnus,  a  consular  senator,  was  named  as  the 
principal  author  of  it.  Without  a  witness,  witliout  a  trial,  and 
without  an  opportunity  of  defejice,  Magnus,  with  four  thousand 
of  his  sup]>osed  accomplices,  were  put  to  death.  It.dy  and  the 
whole  empire  were  infested  with  innumerable  spies  and  in- 
fonners.     On  the  slightest  accusation,  the  first  of  Uie  Roman 
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*  [His  imperial  name  Is  C  Julius  Venis  Muiminus.} 

1'  II  appears  that  be  was  totallf  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language ;  wbicb.  from 
its  unirersal  use  in  conversation  and  letters,  was  an  essential  port  of  every  liberal 
education.     [His  I.^tin  was  very  imperfect.] 

"Hist.  August  p.  141  [jdx.  8}.  Hcrodian,  L  vii.  p.  337  [x].  The  latter  of 
these  historians  has  been  most  unJusUy  censtu'cd  for  sparing  the  vices  of  Moximln. 
fGibbon  is  unfair  to  Maximin  (though  afienvards  indeed,  p.  183,  in  the  name  of 
*'  the  candid  severilv  of  history,"  he  partially  letracts  his  liaii^h  judgment).  Maxi- 
min was  a  rude  soldier,  but  be  was  thoroughly  well  meaning  and  capable.  He 
was  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  the  empire,  and  able  to  cope  with  the  dangers  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  with  which  AU-xander  had  not  the  strengih  to  deal, 
like  Scptimius  Sevcrus.  he  had  no  syniffatliy  with  tbr  senate,  with  Italy,  or  with 
Ibe  populace  of  Rome.  For  him  the  army  was  the  pofulus  h'omanui.  The  intense 
balnd.  however,  which  the  senate  conceived  for  hint  was  chiefly  due  to  the  some- 
what Ivrannical  rule  of  his  praetorian  prxfect,  Vitalian,  who  governed  at  Rome 
while  the  emperor  defended  tne  frontiers.  Numerous  inscriptions  testify  to  Maxi- 
min's  activity  in  every  province  to  repairing  and  extending  roads.] 
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nobles,  who  btul  governed  provinces,  commanded  armies,  and 
been  adorned  with  ike  consular  and  triumphal  ornaments,  were 
chained  on  the  public  carriages,  and  Imrried  away  to  the  em- 
•peror's  presence.  Confiscalion,  exile,  ur  simple  death,  were 
esteemed  uncommon  instances  of  his  lenity.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  suiTercrs  he  ordered  to  be  sewed  up  in  the  hides  of 
slaughtered  animals,  others  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  others 
tagain  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  reign  he  disdained  to  visit  either  Rome  or  Italy.  His 
camp,  occasionally  removed  from  the  banka  of  the  Rhine  to 
those  of  the  Daimbe,  was  the  seat  of  his  stem  despotism,  wliich 
trampled  on  every  principle  of  law  and  justice,  and  was  supported 
by  the  avowed  power  of  the  swordJ*  No  man  of  noble  birth, 
elegant  aocomplishments,  or  knowledge  of  civil  business,  was 
suffered  near  his  person  ;  and  the  court  of  a  Roman  emperor 
revived  the  idea  of  those  ancient  chiefs  of  slaves  and  gladiators, 
whose  savage  power  had  left  a  deep  impression  of  terror  and 
detestation.** 

As  long  as  the  cruelty  of  Maximin  was  confined  to  the  SflJjJjJ^ 
illustrious  senators,  or  even  to  the  bold  adventurers  who  in  the 
court  or  army  expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  of  fortune,  the 
body  of  the  people  viewed  their  sufferings  with  indifference,  or 
perhapf!  with  pleasure.  But  the  tyrant's  avarice,  stimulated  by 
the  insatiate  desires  of  the  soldiere,  at  length  attacked  the 
public  property.^*  Every  city  of  the  empire  was  possessed  of  an 
independent  revenue,  destined  to  purchase  com  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the  games  and  entertain- 
ments. By  a  single  act  of  authority,  the  whole  mass  of  wealth 
•was  at  once  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  treasury*.  Tlie 
tem]>lcs  were  strippetl  of  their  most  valuable  offerings  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  were 
melted   down  and  coined  into  money.     These   impious  orden 


uHiewife  of  MaxImln,  by  insinuating  wise  counsels  with  female  gentleness, 
cometimes  brought  back  the  tjr&ni  to  the  wmy  of  truth  and  humanity.  See  Am- 
mianus  Marcclhnus,  xiv.  x  [81.  where  he  alludes  to  the  fact  which  be  hsui  more  fully 
reb-tcd  under  the  rdgn  of  the  Gordians.  We  may  collect  from  the  medals,  that 
PaulUna  was  the  name  of  this  benevolent  empress ;  and  from  the  title  of  Viva,  thai 
■he  died  before  Maximin.  (Valestus  ad  loL  ciL  Ammian. )  Spanheim  de  U.  et 
P.  N.  torn.  ii.  p.  300. 

u  He  was  compared  (o  Sparlacus  and  Alhenio.     Hist.  August,  p.  141  [xix.  9]. 

"  fThis  is  put  rather  unfairly.  Monc^  was  wanted  for  the  military  openitions  on 
ttie  fronticn  ;  and  oiu:  can  feci  little  indignation  that  the  amusements  of  the  popu- 
'laoe  should  have  been  postponed  fur  the  defence  of  the  empire.  Gibbon  hardly 
seems  to  realixc  that  Nlaximin's  warfare  was  serious,  and  that  his  areanizauon  of 
the  frontier  defences  was  of  capital  imporuncc] 
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could  not  he  exccuteil  without  tumults  and  mns<uicres,  as  in 
many  places  the  people  chose  r&ther  to  die  in  the  defence  of 
their  altars  than  to  behold  in  the  midst  of  peace  their  cities 
exposed  to  the  rapine  and  cruelty  of  war.  The  soldiers  them- 
Kelves,  among  wliom  tliis  sacrilegious  plunder  was  distributed, 
received  it  with  n  blush  ;  and,  hardened  as  they  were  in  acts  of 
violence,  tiiey  dreaded  the  just  reproaches  of  their  friends  and 
relations.  Tlirouphout  the  Roman  world  a  general  cry  of  indig- 
nation was  heard,  imploring  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy 
of  human  kind  ;  and  at  length,  by  an  act  of  private  oppression, 
ft  peaceful  and  unarmed  province  was  driven  into  rebellion 
aarainst  him.^^ 

TJie  procurator  of  Africa  was  a  servant  worthy  of  such  a 
master,  who  considered  the  fines  and  confiscations  of  the  rich  as 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  bi-anches  of  the  Imperial  revenue.  An 
iniquitous  sentence  bad  been  pronounced  against  some  opulent 
youths  of  that  country,  the  execution  of  which  would  have 
stripped  them  of  far  the  greater  part  of  their  patrimony.  In  this 
extremity,  a  resolution  that  must  either  complete  or  prevent 
their  ruin  was  dictated  by  despair.  A  respite  of  three  days, 
obtained  with  difficulty  from  the  rapacious  treasurer,  was  era- 
ployed  in  collecting  from  their  estates  a  great  number  of  slaves 
and  peasants  blindly  devoted  to  the  commands  of  their  lonls, 
and  armed  with  the  rustic  weapons  of  clubs  and  axes.  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  as  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience 
of  the  procurator,  stabbed  liim  witli  the  daggers  concealed 
under  their  garments,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  tumultuary 
train,  seized  on  the  little  town  of  Thysdrus,**  and  erected  the 
st/tndord  of  rebellion  against  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Tliey  rested  their  hopes  on  the  hatred  of  mankind  against 
Maximin,  and  they  judiciously  resolved  to  oppose  to  that  de- 
tested tyrant  an  emperor  whose  mild  virtues  had  already  ac- 
quired the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  authority 
over  the  province  would  give  weight  and  stability  to  the  enter- 
prise, Gordianus,^^  their  proconsul,  and  the  object  of  their 
choice,    refused^    witli    unfeigned    reluctance,    the    dangerous 


n 


WHcrodian,  1.  viL  p.  S38  [3].     Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  15  [131. 

^In  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  one  hundred  ana  fifty  miles  to  the  south 
of  Canbage.  This  city  was  decorated,  probubly  bv  the  Gordians.  with  the  title  of 
colony,  and  with  a  fine  amphitheatre,  which  is  sltU  in  a  vcn^  perfect  state  See 
Itinemr.  Wesicling,  p.  59.  and  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  117.  [Thysdrus  is  now  EI - 
Djemm.  This  revolt  took  place  in  spring  338.  Eckhd,  vii.  393.  The  chronology 
of  the  events  of  this  year  is  hopelcs&ly  perplexing  and  uncertain.     See  App.  la.] 

**  'M,  Antonius  Oordianus.j 
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honour,  and  begged  with  tears  that  they  should  suffer  him  to 

tenninate  in  peace  a  long  and  innocent  life,  without  staining  his 

feeble  age  with  civil  blood.     Their  menaces  compelled  him  to 

accept  tl»e  Imperial  purple,  his  only  refuge  indeed  against  the 

jealous  cruelty  of  Maximin  ;  since,  according  lo  the  reasoning  of 

tyrants,  those  who  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  throne 

deserve   death,   and   those    who   deliberate    have    already   re- 
bcUed.^8 

The  family  of  Gordianus  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  ctarMtirST 
Roman  senate.  On  the  father's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  utVt«« 
Gracchi ;  on  his  mother' b»  from  the  emperor  Trajan.  A  great 
estate  enabled  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  it  he  displayed  an  elegant  taste  and  beneficent 
disposition.  The  palace  in  Rome  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
irreat  Pompey  had  been,  during  several  generations,  in  the 
possession  of  Gordian's  family.^®  It  was  distinguished  by  ancient 
trophies  of  naval  victoriesj  and  decorated  with  the  works  of 
modem  painting.  His  villa  on  the  road  to  Praencste  was 
celebrated  for  baths  of  singular  beauty  and  extent,  for  three 
stately  rooms  of  an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  for  a  magnificent 
portico,  supported  by  two  hundred  columns  of  the  four  most 
curious  and  costly  sorts  of  marble.^  The  public  shows  ex- 
hibited at  his  expense,  and  in  which  the  people  were  entertained 
with  many  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators^^'  seem  to 
surpass  the  fortune  of  a  subject ;  and,  whilst  the  liberality  of 
other  magistrates  was  confined  to  a  few  solemn  festivals  in 
Rome,  the  magnificence  of  Gordian  was  repeated,  when  he  was 
«edile,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  extended,  during  his  consul- 
ship, to  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.     He  was  twice  elevated  to 

»  Herodian,  L  vil  p.  aw  [4].     Hist.  August  p.  153  [xx.  7]. 

!•  Hist  August,  p.  15a  [xx.  3].  The  celebrated  house  of  Pompey  in  carimii, 
vas  osorped  by  Klarc  Antony,  and  consequently  became,  alter  the  Tnumvir's 
death,  a  port  of  ttae  Imperial  domain.  The  emperor  Trajan  allowed  and  even  en- 
couraged the  rich  senators  10  purchase  tliose  magnificent  and  useless  palaces  (Plin. 
Panegyric  c  50) ;  and  it  may  seem  probable,  that  on  this  occasion,  Pompey's 
boose  came  into  the  possession  of  Gordian's  great-grandfather. 

*Tbe  Claudian.  the  Numidian,  the  Carystian.  and  ihe  Svnnadian.  The 
colours  of  Roman  marbles  have  been  faintly  described  and  imperfectly  distinguished. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Carystian  was  a  sea  green,  and  that  the  marble  of 
Synnada  was  white  mixed  with  oval  spots  of  purple  [rose-red].  See  Salmasius 
ad  Hist.  August,  p.  164  [xjl  30].     [The  Numtdtan  was  a  jrellow  crocus.] 

n  Hist  August  p.  X5X,  15a  [xx.  3  and  4].  He  sometimes  gave  five  hundred 
pair  of  Gladiators,  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifhr.  He  once  gave  for  the 
use  of  the  Circus  one  hundred  Sicilian,  and  as  many  Cappadodon  horses.  The 
animals  designed  for  hunting  were  chiefly  bears,  boars,  buUs,  Btags,  elks,  wild 
aneSt  &c.  Etcj^unts  and  lions  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  to  nnperial  ma^ 
nificCTcer 
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the  last-mentioned  dignity,  by  Caracalla  and  by  Alexander ;  for 
he  possessed  the  uncommoQ  talent  of  acquiring  the  esteem  of 
rirtuous  princes,  without  alarming  the  jealousy  of  tyrants.  His 
long  life  was  innocently  spent  in  the  study  of  letters  and  the 
peaceful  honours  of  Home  ;  and,  till  he  was  named  proconsul  of 
Africa  by  the  voice  of  the  senate  and  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander,^ he  appears  prudently  to  have  declined  the  command  of 
armies  and  the  government  of  provinces.  As  long  as  that 
emperor  lived,  Africa  was  happy  under  the  administration  of  his 
worthy  representative ;  after  the  barbarous  Maximin  had  usurped 
the  throne,  Gordianus  alleviated  the  miseries  which  he  was 
unable  to  prevent.  When  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  purple, 
he  was  above  fourscore  years  old  ;  a  last  and  valuable  remains 
of  the  happy  age  of  the  Antonines,  whose  virtues  he  revived  in 
his  own  conduct,  and  celebrated  in  an  elegant  poem  of  thirty 
books.  With  the  venerable  proconsul,  his  son,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  into  Africa  as  his  lieutenant,  was  likewise  de- 
clared emperor.  His  manners  were  less  pure,  but  his  character 
was  equally  amiable  with  that  of  his  father.  Twenty-two 
acknowledged  concubines,  and  a  library  of  sixty-two  thousand 
volumes,  attested  the  variety  of  his  inclinations ;  and  from  the 
productions  whicli  he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  designed  for  use  rather  than  for  ostenta- 
tion.33  The  Roman  people  acknowledged  in  the  features  of  the 
younger  Gordian  the  resemblance  of  Scipio  Africanus.  recollected 
with  pleasure  that  his  mother  was  the  grand-daughter  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  rested  the  public  hope  on  those  latent 
virtues  which  had  hitherto,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  lain  con- 
cealed in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  a  private  life. 
Th>rwiMt  As  soon  as  the  Gordians  had  appeased  the  6rst  tumult  of 
popular  election  they  removed  tlieir  court  to  Carthage.  Tli 
were  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  Africans,  who 
honoured  their  virtues,  and  who,  since  the  \'isit  of  Hadrian,  had 
never  beheld  the  majesty  of  a  Homan  emperor.  But  these  vain 
acclamations  neither  strengthened  nor  confirmed  tlie  title  of  the 
Gordians.  They  were  induced  by  principle,  as  well  as  interest, 
to  solicit  the  approbation  of  the  senate  ;  and  a  deputation  of  the 

*>See  the  original  tetter,  in  the  Augastan  History,  p.  15a  fu.  5].  which  at  once 
shows  Alexander's  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  his  esteem  for  "^ 
proconsul  appointed  by  that  assembly. 

«*  Bv  each  of  his  concubines,  the  younger  Gordian  left  three  or  four  children.* 
His  ttlerory  productions,    though   less  numerous,  were  by  no  means  contcmfy 
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noblr^t  provincials  was  sent,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  to  relate 
and  justify  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen,  who,  having  long 
suffered  with  patience,  were  at  length  resolved  to  act  with 
vigour.  The  letters  of  the  new  princes  were  modest  and 
respectful,  excusing;  the  necessity  which  had  obliged  them  to 
accept  the  Imperial  title,  but  submitting  their  election  and  their 
fate  to  the  supreme  judgment  of  the  senate.^ 

The   inclinations   of  the   senate  were  neither   doubtful   norTteitut* 
divided.     The  birth  and  noble   alliances  of  the   Gordians   hadlucunot 
intimately  connected  them  with  the  most  illustrious  bouses  of 
Rome.     Their   fortune  had  created   many  dependants  in  that 
assembly,  their  merit  had  acquired  many  friends.     Their  mild 
adminiRtration  opened  the  flattering  prospect  of  the  restoration, 
not  only  of  the  civil  but  even  of  the  republican  government. 
The  terror  of  military  violence,  which  had  first  obliged  the  senate 
to  forget  the  murder  of  Alexander,  and  to  ratify  the  election  of 
n  barbiwian  peasant,^  now  produced  a  contrary  effect,  and  pro- 
voked them  to  assert  the  injured  rights  of  freedom  and  humanity. 
The  hatred  of  Maximin  towards  the  senate  was  declared  and 
implacable  ;  the  tamest  submission  had  not  appeased  his  fury, 
the  most  cautious  innocence  would  not  remove  his  suspicions ; 
and  even  the  care  of  tlieir  own  safety  urged  them  to  share  the 
fortune  of  an  enterprise,  of  which  (if  unsuccessful)  they  were 
sure  to  be  the  first  victims.     These  considerations,  and  perhaps 
others  of  a  more  private  nature,   were  debated   in  a  previous 
conference  of  the  consuls  and  the  magistrates.     As  soon  as  their 
resolution  was  decided,  they  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  according  to  an  ancient  form  of 
secrecy,^  calculated  to  awaken  their  attention  and  to  conceal 
their  decrees.     "  Conscript  fathers,"   said  the  consxd  Syllanus, 
"the   two    Gordiansj   both   of  consular  dignity,   the   one  your 
proconsul,  and   the  otlier  your  lieutenant,  have  been  declared 
emperors  by   the   general  consent  of  Africa.       Let   us   return 
thanks,"  he  boldly  continued,  "  to  the  youth  of  Thysdrus  ;  let 
us  return  thanks  to  the  faithful  people  of  Carthage,  our  generous 
deliverers  from  a  horrid  monster. — Why  do  you  hear  me  thus 
cooUy,  thus  timidly  ?     Why  do  you  cast  these  anxious  looks  on 


^  Herodian,  1,  vil  p.  243  [6].     Hist  August,  p.  144  [jojl  14]. 

>  Quod  lomen  patres.  dum  periculosum  existimani  laermes  armaio  — ***1f 
appro bavcnint.     Aurelius  Victor  [Oesar.  25], 

V  Even  the  servanu  of  the  house,  the  scribes.  &c.,  werv  excluded,  and 
office  was  filled  by  the  senators  themselves.  We  are  obliged  lo  the  Aug 
History,  p.  157  {xx.  xa] ,  for  preserving  this  curious  example  of  the  old  discj 
of  the  commonvraalth. 
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each  other?  why  hesitate  ?  Maxiiuin  is  a  public  enemy!  may 
bis  enmity  soon  expire  with  him,^'  and  may  we  long  enjoy  the 
prudence  and  felicity  of  Gordian  the  father,  the  valour  and  con- 
stancy of  Gordian  the  son  !  "  '^^  The  noble  ardour  of  the  consul 
revived  the  languid  spirit  of  the  senate.  By  an  unanimous 
decree  the  election  of  the  Gordians  was  ratified ;  Maximin,  his 
son,  and  hLs  adherents  were  pronounced  enemies  of  their  rouTitry, 
and  liberal  rewards  were  offered  to  whomsoever  had  the  courage 
and  good  fortune  to  destroy  them. 

During  the  emperor's  absence  a  detachment  of  the  Praetorian 
guards  remained   at   Rome,  to   protect,   or  mllier  to  command, 
the  capital.     The  prwfect  Vitalianus  had  signnlizcd  his  fidelity 
to  Maximin   by  the  alacrity  with   which    he  had  obeyed,   and 
even  prevented,  the  cruel  mandates  of  the  tyrant.     His  death 
alone  could  rescue  the  authority  of  the  senate,  ain\  the  lives  of 
the  senators,  firom  a  state  of  danger  and  suspense.     Before  their 
resolves  had  transpired,  a  quaestor  and  some  tribunes  were  con^^ 
missioned  to  take  his  devoted  life.     They  executed  the  ordc^H 
with  equal  boUlness  and  success ;  and,  with  their  bloody  dawger^^ 
in   their   hands,  ran  through   the   streets,  proclaiming   to  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  the  news  of  the  happy  revolution.     The 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  seconded  by  the  promise  of  a  large 
donative   in  lands   and   money;  the  statues  of   Maximin    were 
thrown  down  ;  the  capital   of  the  empire  acknowledged,  with 
transport,  the  authority  of  the  two  Goi-dians  and  the  senate;^ 
and  the  example  of  Rome  was  followed  by  tlie  rest  of  Italy. 

A  new  -spirit  had  arisen  in  that  assembly,  whose  long  patience 
had  been  insultetl  by  wanton  despotism  and  militar)'  licence. 
The  senate  assumed  the  reins  of  government^  and,  with  a  calm 
intre]>idity,  prepared  to  vintlicate  by  arms  tlie  cause  of  freedom. 
Among  the  consular  senators  recommended  by  their  merit  and 
services  to  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  it  was  easy  to 
select  twenty,  not  unetiual  to  the  command  of  an  anny  and  the 
conduct  of  a  war.^^'  To  these  wjis  the  defence  of  Italy  intrusted. 
Each  was  appointed  to  act  in  his  respective  tiejmrtmcntj 
authorized  to  enrol  and  discipline  the  Italian  youth,  and  in- 
structed to  fortify  the  ports  and  highways  agniijst  the  impending 


^  [The  LAttn  text  has  a  confident  fulore ;  difacitnt  nt  esse  iam  desinat.    Gibbon 
renders  it  as  if  it  werc/irfafl/.] 

*This  spirited  speech,  transilaled  from  ihc  .Augustan  hislorian,  p.  «s6  [xx. 
aeetns  trnnscribed  by  him  from  the  original  registers  of  the  scnAte. 

>Herodian,  L  vii.  p.  244  [6j. 

"  [Compare  Hcrodian,  viii.  5.  5,  with  Zosimiis,  1.  14,  and  Hi&t.  Auf;.  axL  : 
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invasion  of  Maximin.  A  number  of  deputies,  chosen  from  the 
niost  illustrious  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  orders,  were 
despatched  at  the  same  time  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
provinces,  earnestly  conjuring  them  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of 
their  country,  and  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  ancient  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  The  general 
respect  with  which  these  deputies  were  received,  and  the  zeal 
of  Italy  and  the  provinces  in  favour  of  the  senate,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  subjects  of  Maximin  were  reduced  to  that  un- 
common distress,  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  has  more  to 
fear  from  oppression  than  from  resistance.  The  consciousness  of 
that  melancholy  truth  inspires  a  degree  of  persevering  fiiry 
seldom  to  be  found  in  those  civil  wars  which  are  artificially 
supported  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  factious  and  designing 
leaders.'^ 

For,  while  the  cause  of  the  Gordians  was  embraced  with  such  Dtfo^Mid 
diffusive  ardour,  the  Gordians  themselves  were  no  more.     The  two  oortLuw 
feeble  court  of  Carthage  was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  approach  srtjdy'ii 
of  Capelianus,    governor   of  Mauritania,'*'    who,   with   a   small   ''^' 
band  of  veterans  ^^  and  a  fierce  host  of  barbarians,  attacked  a 
faithful  but  unwarlike  province.     The  younger  Gordian  sallied 
out  to  meet  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  few  guards,  and  a 
numerous   undisciplined   multitude,   educated   in   the   peaceful 
luxury  of  Carthage.      His  useless  valour  served  only  to  procure 
him  an  honourable  death  in  the  field  of  l^attle.     His  aged  father, 
whose  reign  had  not  exceeded  thirty-six  days,  put  an  end  to  his 
life  on   the   first  news  of  the  defeat.      Carthage,  destitute  of 
defence,  opened  her  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and   Africa  was 
exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  a  slave,  obliged  to  satisfy  his 
unrelentiDg  master  with  a  large  account  of  blood  and  treasure.^ 


*^  Herodian,  I  vii.  p.  347  [7],  L  viiL  p.  377  [6].  HisL  August  p.  156-158  [xi. 
13  VfJ.     [See  Corp.  Insc  Lat.  iii.  x«pa,  1423,  1456.] 

'■TNot  of  Mauritania,  but  of  Numidia.     See  C.  I.  L.  viit  31701] 

**  rnie  legion  iii.  Augusta.  ] 

*»Hcrodian.  L  vii.  p.  254  t9]-  Hist  August  p.  158-160  fix.  ig  s^^.].  We 
may  obscr^'c  that  one  month  nnd  six  days  for  the  ndgn  of  ( iordinn  is  a  just  cor- 
recuon  of  Casaubon  and  Fanvmius,  instead  of  Ihc  absurd  reading  of  one  year  and 
six  mouths.  See  Commcnlor.  p.  193.  Zo^imus  relntcs,  L  1.  p.  17  [16],  that  the  two 
Gordians  perished  by  a  tempest  in  the  midsl  of  their  navigation.  A  strange  ignor- 
ance of  history,  or  a  su-angc  abuse  of  metaphors !  [The  date  of  th*>  'i-^'h  f,\  the 
Gordians  is  m*w  known  to  be  238,  hut  the  month  is  unceriain.  -  'i. 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  senate  is  stated  to  havK  taken  place  on  thr 
(see  ocxl  note).    It  is  clear  that  this  meeting  followed  quiddy 
Africa ;  the  words  of  Capitolinus  arc — sena/itj  praetrcpidus  cfl 
comcnrrii.    Tbiu  the  view  of  I'^hel  and  Chnton  ttuU  the  Ooi 
or  March,  238.  implies  the  rejection  of  (his  date.] 
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Tlie  fate  uf  Uie  Gordions  filled  Rcme  with  just,  but  imex{)€Gtec1, 
terror.     The  senate,  convoked  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  affected 
to  transact  the  conimou  business  of  tlie  dixy  ;  and  seemed  to  de- 
cline^ with  trembling  anxiety,  the  consideration  of  their  own, 
and  the  public,  danger.     A  sUent  consternation  prevailed  ou  the 
afiserably,  till  a  senator,   of  the  name  and  family  of  Trajan, 
awakened  his  brethren  from  their  fatal  lethargy.    He  represented 
to  them  tliat  the  choice  of  cautious  dilatory  measures  had  been 
long  since  out  of  their  power  ;  that   Maximin,   implacable  by 
nature  and  exasperated  by  injuries,  was  advancing  towards  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  the  militar)'  force  of  the  empire  ;  and  that  their 
only  remaining  alternative  was  either  to  meet  him  bravely  in 
the  field,  or  tamely  to  expect  the  tortures  and  ignominious  death 
reserved  for  unsuccessful  rebellion.     "  We  have  lost/'  continued 
he,  "two  excellent  princes  ;  but,  unless  we  desert  ourselves,  tlic 
hopes  of  the  republic  have  not   perished  with  the  Gordians. 
lilnny  are  the  senators  whose  virtues  have  deserved,  and  whose 
abilities  would  sustain,  the  Imperial  dignity.     Let  us  elect  two 
emperors,  one  of  whom  may  conduct  the  war  against  the  public 
enemyi  whilst  his  colleague  remains  at  Uome  to  direct  the  civil 
administration.     I  cheerfully  expose  myself  to  the  danger  and 
envy  of  the  nomination,  and  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  Maximus 
and  Balbinus.     Ratify  my  choice,  conscript  fathers,  or  appointj 
in  their  place,  others  more  worthy  of  the  em|jire."     The  general 
apprehension  silenced  the  whispers  of  jealousy;  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  was  universally  acknowledged;   and  the  house  re- 
sounded with  the  sincere  acclamations  of  "  Long  Ufe  and  victory 
to  the  Emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus.     You  are  happy  in  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  ;  may  the  republic  be  happy  under  your 
administration  ! "  " 

The  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  emperors  justified 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Romans.  The  various  nature  of 
their  talents  seemed  to  appropriate  to  each  his  peculiar  depart- 
ment of  peace  and  war,  without  leavini;  room  for  jealous  emula- 
tion. Balbinus  was  an  admired  orator,  a  poet  of  distinguished 
fame,  and  a  wise  magistrate,  who  had  exercised  with  innocence 
and  applause  the  civil  jurisdiction  in  almost  all  the  interior 
provinces  of  the  empire.      His  birth  was  noble, *^   his  fortune 

•*Soe  the  Augustnn  liistory,  p.  166  [xxi.  1],  from  the  registers  of  the  senate; 
tbc  dute  is  coniessedly  fauUJr.  but  the  cuincidetice  of  the  Apolliiiariau  games 
enables  us  10  correct  il.  [lumos  in  Hist  Aug.  xxl  i,  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
slip  of  the  pen  for  lulias.] 

*  He  was  descended  from  Comrlius  Bnlhri^,  fi  noble  Spanhrd,  and  the  adopted 
sun  of  Tlicut>Uajies  tUe  Greek  Uislorian.     Balbus  obtained  the  freedom  of  Rome  by 
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affluent,  his  manners  Ubenl  nnd  aflable.  In  him,  the  love  of 
pleasuro  was  roiTRctcd  by  n  sense  of  dijtrnity,  nor  Iind  the  habits 
of  ease  deprived  him  of  a  capacity  for  business.  The  mind 
of  Mnximus  ^^  was  formed  in  a  rou^lier  mouUl.  By  his  valour 
and  abilities  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  meanest  origin  to 
the  first  employments  of  the  state  and  anny.  His  victories  over 
the  Sarmatians  and  the  Germans,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and 
the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  justice  whilst  he  was  pttcfect  of  the 
city,  commanded  the  esteem  of  a  people  whose  affections  were 
engaged  in  favour  of  the  more  amiable  Balbinus.  The  two 
colleagues  liad  both  been  consul  (Balbinus  had  twice  enjoyed 
that  honourable  office),  both  had  been  named  among  the  twenty 
lieutenants  of  the  senate ;  and,  since  the  one  was  sixty  and  the 
other  seventy-four  years  old,^  tlicy  had  both  attained  the  full 
maturity  of  age  and  experience. 

Afler  tlie  senate  had  conferred  on   Maximiis  and  Balbinus  anTnaoii 
equal  portion  of  the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers,  the  title  of  SuSew' 
Fathers  of  their  country,  and  the  joint  office  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  d>dind' 
they  ascended  to  the  Capitol    to   return   thanks  to  the  gods,  """^ 
protectors  of  Rome.'*®     The  solemn  rites  of  sacrifice  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  sedition  of  the  people.     The  licentious  multitude 
neither  loved  the  rigid  Maximus,  nor  did  they  sufficiently  fear  the 
mild    and    humane    Balbinus.     Their    increasing   numbers   sur- 
rounded the  temple  of  Jupiter ;  with  ol)stinate  clamours  they 
assert<Hl    their  inherent  right  of  consenting  to  the  election  of 
their  sovereign :  and  demanded,  witli  an  apparent  moderation, 
Ihnt,   besides  the  two  emperors  chosen  by  the  senate,  a  third 
should  be  added  of  the  family  of  the  Gordians,  as  a  just  return 
of  gratitude  to  those  princes  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  tJie 
republic.     At  the  head  of  the  city  guards  and  the  youth  of  the 


the  favour  of  Ponipey,  and  prescn-eU  it  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  (see  Orat.  pro 
Comd.  Halbo).  The  friendship  of  Caesar  (to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  itnpor- 
unt  secret  services  }n  the  dvil  war)  raised  him  lo  the  consulship  and  ihc  pontificate, 
honoum  never  yet  possessed  by  a  stranger.  The  nephew  of  this  Ualbus  triumphed 
over  the  Garamanics.  See  DLciionnairc  de  Buyle,  ftu  mot  Balhui,  where  be  dis- 
tinguishes the  several  persons  of  Uiat  name,  and  rectifies,  with  his  luual  accumcy, 
the  mistakes  of  former  writers  concerning  them.  [The  full  name  of  Balbinus  was 
D.  CAelius  Cftlvinus  Uslbinus.] 

'[M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxiraus  (on  coins  Pupienus,  in  African  inscriptions 
Pupicnius).] 

*)  Zonoras.  1.  xii.  p.  693  [17].  But  little  dependence  is  10  be  liad  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  modem  Greek,  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  third  century  that 
he  create*  several  imaginary  emperors,  nnd  confounds  those  who  really  existed. 

"  Keiodian,  1.  vii.  p.  956  [10],  supposes  that  the  senate  was  at  first  convoked 
in  tlie  Capitol,  and  is  very  eloquent  on  the  occasiocu  The  Augustan  History,  p^ 
166  [luti.  3].  seems  much  more  auihcnttf:. 
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equestrian  order,  Maximus  and  Balbiiius  attempted  to  cut  their 
way  througli  the  seditious  multitude.  The  multitude,  armed 
with  sticks  and  stones,  drove  them  back  into  Uie  Capitol.  It  is 
prudent  to  yield,  when  the  contest,  whatever  mny  be  the  issue 
of  it,  must  be  faUil  to  Ixith  parties.  A  boy,  only  tliirteen  years 
of  ape,  the  grandson  of  the  elder  and  nephew  ot'  the  younger 
Gordtan,  was  produced  to  the  people,  invested  with  the  orna- 
ments and  title  of  Caesar,**^  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  this 
easy  condescension  ;  and  the  two  emperors,  as  soon  as  they 
had  been  peaceably  acknowledged  in  Rome,  prepared  to  defend 
Itnly  against  the  common  enemy. 

Whilst  in  Rome  and  Africa  revolutiona  suooceded  each  other 
with  such  amazing  rapidity,  the  mind  of  Maxiuiin  was  agitated 
by  the  most  furious  passions.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the 
news  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Gordians,  and  of  tlie  decree  of  the 
senate  against  him,  not  with  the  temper  of  a  man,  but  the  rage 
of  a  wild  beast;  which,  as  it  could  not  discharge  itself  on  the 
distant  senate,  threatened  the  life  of  his  son,  of  his  friends, 
and  of  all  who  ventured  to  approach  his  person.  The  grateful  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  the  Gordians  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  assurance  that  the  senate,  laying  aside  all  hopes  of  pardon 
or  accommodation,  had  substituted  in  their  room  two  emperors, 
with  whose  merit  he  could  nut  be  unacquainted.  Revenge  was 
the  only  consolation  left  to  Maximin,  and  revenge  could  only  be 
obtained  by  arms.  The  strength  of  the  legions  had  been 
assembled  by  Alexander  from  all  jmrts  of  the  empire.  Three 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Germans  and  the  Sarmalians  *> 
had  raised  their  fame,  confirmed  their  discipline,  and  even  in- 
creased their  numbers,  by  filling  the  ranks  with  the  flower  of 
the  barbarian  youth.  The  life  of  Maximin  had  been  .spent  in 
war,  and  the  candid  severity  of  history  c/iiinot  refuse  him  the 
valour  of  a  soldier,  or  even  the  abilities  of  an  experienced 
general,*^  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  a  prince  of  such 
a  cliaracter,  instead  of  suficring  the  rebellion  to  gain  stability  bj^H 
delay,  should  immediately  have  marched  from  the  banks  of  thd^f 

**  [It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  be  was  not  adopted  as  son  by  either  of  the  August!, 
as  was  usual  in  such  cases.] 

*>  [On  ibc  Rhine  against  the  Gcnnans  335  and  336,  on  the  Danube  against  Sar- 
matiansand  Dacions  in  337.  Hence  the  titles  Gfrimtnicus,  Dacicus,  Harmaticus 
which  liii  son  also  bore.} 

*^  In  Herodian,  1.  vii.  p.  249  [61  nnd  in  the  Augustan  History-  fxix.  18 ;  rx.  14] 
we  have  three  se*fcral  orations  of  Maximin  to  his  army,  on  the  rebellion  of  Africa 
and  Rome :  M.  de  Tillemoni  has  very  justly  observed,  that  iliey  nciLber  agrve  with 
each  other,  nor  wiih  iruth.     HisiQiri.'  dcs  Empereurs.  torn.  iii.  p.  799. 
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Danube  to  those  of  the  Tiber,  and  that  his  victorious  ftrmy, 
instigated  by  contempt  for  tlie  senate,  and  eager  to  gather  the 
spoils  of  lUi/;  should  have  burned  with  impatience  to  finish  the 
easy  and  lucrative  conquest.  Yet,  as  far  as  we  can  trust  to  the 
obscure  chronolog)'  of  that  period***  itap|>eara  tliat  the  operations 
of  some  foreirrn  war  deferred  the  Italian  expedition  till  the 
ensuing  spring.  From  the  prudent  conduct  of  Maximinj  we  may 
leam  that  the  savage  features  of  his  character  have  been  exag- 
gerated by  the  pencil  of  party ;  that  his  passions,  however 
impetuous,  submitted  to  the  force  of  reason;  and  that  the 
barbarian  possessed  something  of  the  generous  spirit  of  Sylla, 
"who  subdued  the  enemies  of  Home  before  he  suffered  himself  to 
Tcvenge  his  private  injuries.** 

WJien  the  troops  of  Maximin,  advancing*^  in  excellent  order, iunfcMtat« 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Aljw,  they  were  terrified  byai.^a 
the  silence  and  desolation  that  reigned  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
The  villages  and  open  to^vns  had  been  abandoned,  on  their 
approach,  by  the  inliabitants,  the  cattle  was  driven  away,  the 
provisions  removed  or  destroyed,  the  bridges  broken  down,  nor 
was  anything  left  which  could  afford  either  shelter  or  subsist- 
ence to  an  invader.  Such  had  been  tlie  wise  orders  of  the 
generals  of  the  senate,  whose  design  was  to  protract  the  war, 
to  ruin  the  army  of  Maximin  by  the  slow  operation  of  famine, 
and  to  consume  his  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy,  which  they  had  plentifully  stored  with  men  and  pro- 
visions from  the  deserted  countrj'.  Aquileia  received  and  with- 
stood the  first  shock  of  the  invasion.  The  streams  that  issue  Bi«f«of 
from  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic  gulf,  swelled  by  the  melting  of 
the  winter  Rnrnvs,***  opposed  an  unexpected  obstacle  to  the  aims 

o  The  carde$5ne&s  of  ihe  writers  of  that  age  leaves  us  io  a  singular  perplexity, 
t.  We  know  thnt  Maxirous  and  Balbinus  were  killed  during  the  Capiiolmc  gnmcs. 
Henxliui,  1.  viii.  p.  985  [8],  The  authority  of  Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c  18) 
enables  tu  to  fix  Inose  frames  with  certainty  to  the  yc-.ir  338,  but  leaves  us  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  month  or  day.  2.  The  election  of  Gordian  by  the  senate  is  fixed,  with 
equal  certainty,  to  the  27th  of  May  ;  but  wc  arc  at  a  loss  lo  discover,  whether  it 
was  in  the  same  or  the  preceding  year.  TiUcmont  and  Muratori,  who  maintain 
the  two  opposite  opinioos,  bring  into  the  lield  a  desultory  troop  of  authorities, 
eoDJectures  and  prcmabiUties.  'fhe  one  seems  to  draw  out,  the  other  to  contract, 
Ihe  aeries  of  events,  between  those  periods,  more  than  can  be  well  reconciled  to 
reason  and  history.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  them.  [See  further 
Appendix  ta.] 

^Vellcius  Paterculus,  1.  tt.  c.  24.  The  president  de  Montesquieu  (in  his 
dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Eucrates)  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  dictator  in 
a  spirited  and  even  sublime  manner. 

*•  TFrom  Sirmium.] 

**  Muratori  (Annah  d'ttalia,  torn.  li.  p.  394)  thinks  the  roeltJng  of  the  snows 
niits  better  with  the  months  of  June  or  July,  than  with  that  of  February.     The 
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of  Maximin.  At  lenjjth,  on  a  singular  bridp;e,  constructed,  w 
art  and  difficulty,  of  large  hogsheads,  he  transported  liis  army  to 
the  opposite  bank,  rooted  up  the  beautiful  vineyards  in  the 
neigh Iwurhood  of  Aqudeia,  demolished  the  suburbs,  and  employed 
the  timber  of  the  buildings  in  the  engines  and  towers  with  which 
on  every  side  he  attacked  the  city.  The  walls,  fallen  to  decay 
during  the  security  of  a  long  peace,  had  been  hastily  repaired 
on  this  sudden  emergency ;  but  the  firmest  defence  of  Aquileia 
consisted  in  the  constancy  of  tlie  citizens  ;  all  ranks  of  whom^ 
instead  of  being  dismayed,  were  animated  by  the  extreme 
danger,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  tyrant's  unrelenting  temper. 
Their  courage  was  supported  and  directed  by  Crispinus  and 
Menophilus,  two  of  the  twenty  lieutenants  of  the  senate,  who, 
with  a  small  body  of  regular  troops,  had  throwii  themselves 
into  the  besieged  place.  The  army  of  Maximin  was  repulsed  in 
repeated  attacks,  his  machines  destroyed  by  showers  of  artificial 
fire ;  and  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  Aquileians  was 
exalted  into  a  confidence  of  success,  by  the  opinion  that  Belenus, 
their  tutelar  deity,  combated  in  person  in  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
tressed worshippers.*^ 

The  Emperor  Maximus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna 
to  secure  that  important  place,  and  to  hasten  the  military  pre- 
parations, beheld  the  event  of  the  war  in  the  more  faithful 
mirror  of  reason  and  policy.  He  was  too  sensible  that  a  single 
town  could  not  resist  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  great  army ; 
and  he  dreaded  lest  the  enemy,  tired  with  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  Aquileia,  should  on  a  sudden  relinquish  the  fruitless 
siege  and  march  directly  towards  Rome.  The  fate  of  the  emp"u-e 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  must  then  be  committed  to  the  chance 
of  a  battle  ;  and  what  arms  could  he  oppose  to  the  veteran 
legions  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ?  Some  troops  newly  levie(i: 
among  the  generous  but  enervated  youth  of  Italy,  and  a  body  oC 


opinion  of  a  man  who  passed  his  life  belwcen  ihe  Alps  and  the  Apennines  is  uih 
doubtedly  of  great  weight ;  yet  I  observe,  t.  That  the  long  winter,  of  which 
Mumtori  lakes  advantage,  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin  version,  and  not  in  the 
Creek  text,  of  Herodiiin.  3.  That  the  vicissitude  of  suns  and  rains,  to  which  the 
soldiers  of  Maximin  were  exposed  (Herodian.  1.  viii.  p.  377  [5]),  denotes  the  spring 
mlhcr  than  the  summer.  We  may  observe  likewise,  that  these  several  streams,  as 
they  melted  into  one,  composed  the  Tlmavus,  so  poelically  (in  every  sense  of  the 
word)  described  by  Virgil.  They  ore  nbout  twelve  miles  10  the  east  of  Aquileia. 
See  Cluvcr.  Italia  Antiqua.  torn.  i.  p.  189,  &c 

*^Hcrodinn.  I.  viii.  p.  a/a  [3J.  The  Celtic  deily  was  supposed  to  be  Apollo, 
nnd  received  under  that  nnme  (he  thanks  of  the  senate.  A  temple  was  llkewiie 
built  to  Venus  the  Bald,  in  honour  of  the  women  of  Aquileia,  who  bad  iflven  up 
their  hair  10  make  ropes  for  the  military  engmes. 
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German  auxiliaries,  on  whose  firmness,  in  llie  hotir  of  trial,  it  was 
dangerous  to  depend.  In  the  midst  of  these  just  aUrms,  the 
stroke  of  domestic  conspiracy  punished  the  crimes  of  Maximin 
and  delivered  Kome  and  the  senate  from  the  calamities 
that  would  surely  have  attended  the  victory  of  an  enrageo 
barbarian. 

The  people  of  Aquileia  had  scarcely  experienced  any  of  the  }{^Jj"^ 
common  miseries  of  a  siege ;  their  maffazines  were  plentifully  '^^■gu 
supplied,  and  several  fountains  within  the  walls  a!»urcd  them  April 
of  an  inexhaustible  resource  of  fresh  water.  The  soldiers  of 
Maximin  were,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  the  contagion  of  disease,  and  the  horrors  of  famine. 
Tlie  naked  country  was  ruined,  the  rivers  filled  with  the  slain  and 
polluted  with  blood.  A  spirit  of  despair  and  disaffection  began 
to  diffuse  itself  among  the  troops;  and,  as  they  were  cut  off  from 
all  intelligence,  they  easily  believed  tliat  the  whole  empire  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  senate,  and  that  they  were  left  as 
devoted  victims  to  perish  under  the  impregnable  wal  Is  of 
Aquileia.  The  fierce  temper  of  the  tjTant  was  exasperated  by 
disappointments,  which  he  imputed  to  the  cowardice  of  his 
army  ;  and  his  wanton  and  ill-timed  cruelty,  instead  of  striking 
terror,  inspired  hatred  and  a  just  desire  of  revenge.  A  party  of 
Pnetorian  guards,  wlio  trembled  for  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  camp  of  Alba,  near  Rome,  executed  the  sentence  of  the 
senate.  Maximin,  abandoned  by  his  guanls,  was  slain  in  his 
tent,  with  his  son  (whom  he  had  associated  to  the  honours  of 
the  purple),  Anulinus  the  pnefect,  and  the  principal  ministers  of 
his  tyranny.*^  The  sight  of  their  heads,  borne  on  the  point  of 
spears,  convinced  the  citizens  of  Aquileia  that  the  siege  was  at 
an  end  ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  a  liberal  market 
was  provided  for  the  hungry  troops  of  Maximin,  and  the  whole 
army  joined  in  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  to  their  lawful  emperors  Maximua  and 
Balbinus.  Such  was  the  deserved  fate  of  a  brutal  savage,  »■] 
iiestitute,  as  he  has  generally  been  represented,  of  every  senti- 
ment that  distinguishes  a  civilized,  or  even  a  human,  being. 
The  body  was  suited  to  the  soul.  The  stature  of  Maximin 
exceeded  the  measure  of  eight  feet,  and  circumstances  almost 


*Hcrodian,  L  riij.  p.  279  [$].  Hisl.  August,  p.  146  [xix.  23].  The  duration 
of  M«ximin's  reign  has  not  been  defined  wieh  much  accuracy,  except  by  Eutrophts, 
who  allows  him  three  years  and  a  few  days  (I.  ix.  i);  wc  may  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  the  text,  as  the  Latin  original  is  checked  by  the  Greek  version  of 
Picanius  (sec  Appendix  1). 
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incredible  nre  related  of  his  matchless  strength  and  api»ftitc. 
Had  he  Uved  in  a  less  enlightened  age,  tradition  and  poetry 
might  well  liave  described  hini  as  one  oi*  those  monstrous  giants, 
whose  supernatural  power  was  constantly  exerted  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  universal  joy  of  the 
tioman  world  on  the  tall  of  the  tyrant,  the  news  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  in  four  days  from  Aquileia  to  Rome.  The 
return  of  Maximus  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  his  coUe&gne 
and  young  Gordian  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  three  prince* 
made  their  entry  into  the  capital,  attended  by  the  ambassadors 
of  ahnost  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  saluted  with  the  splendid  offerings 
of  gratitude  and  superstition,  and  received  with  the  unfeigned 
acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people,  who  persuaded  themselves 
that  a  golden  age  would  succeed  to  an  age  of  iron.^''  The 
conduct  of  the  two  emperors  corresponded  with  these  expecta- 
tions. They  administered  justice  in  person;  and  the  rigour  of 
the  one  was  tempered  by  the  other's  clemency.  The  oppressi 
taxes  with  which  Maximin  had  loaded  the  rights  of  inheritan 
and  succession  were  repealed,  or  at  least  moderated.  Discipline 
'was  revived,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate  many  wise  laws 
were  enacted  by  their  Imperial  ministers,  who  endeavoured  to 
restore  a  civil  constitution  on  the  ruins  of  military  tyranny. 
"  What  reward  may  we  expect  for  delivering  Rome  from  a 
monster?  "  was  the  question  asked  by  Maximus,  in  a  moment  of 
freedom  and  confidence.  Dalbinus  answered  it  without  hesit^ 
tion,  "The  love  of  the  senate,  of  the  people,  and  of  all  mankind". 
''Alas!"  replied  his  more  penetrating  colleague,  "Alas!  1  dread 
the  hatred  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resent- 
ment." *^  His  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
event. 

Whilst  Maximus  was  preparing  to  defend   Italy  against  the 
common  foe,  Balbinus,  who  remained  at  Rome,  had  been  engag 
in  scenes  of  blood  and  intestine  discord.     Distrust  and  jeaJou 
reigned  in  the  senate;  and  even  in  the  temples  where  they 


^ 


he      I 


^  Eight  Roman  feet  and  one  third,  which  are  equal  to  above  cigfht  English  feet,  as 

tbe  two  measures  are  to  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  ^/by  to  looo.     See  Gravel's 

di»course  ott  the  Roman  fool.     We  are  tulU  that  Maximlo  could  drink  in  a  day  an 

amphora  (or  about  seven  gallons)  of  wine  and  cat  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  meaL     He 

could  move  a  loaded  waegon,  breaka  horse's  leg  with  his  fist,  crumble  stones  in  bis 

hand,  and  tear  up  small  trees  by  the  roots.     See  his  Life  in  tbe  Aufpistan  History. 

"See  the  con^ratoUiory  letter  of  Claudius  JuJianus  the  connil,  to  tbe  two 

«ron,  in  the  Augustan  Historv  [nd.  17J. 

•  Hiu.  August  p.  171  [i>i'  I5J' 
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assembled  every  senator  carried  either  open  or  concealed  arms. 
In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  two  veterans  of  tlie  guards, 
actuated  either  by  curiosity  or  a  sinister  motive,  audaciously 
thrust  thcrasclvcs  into  the  bouse,  and  advanced  by  degrees 
beyond  the  altar  of  Victory.  Gallicanus,  a  consular,  and 
Mieccnas,  a  pra>torian  senator,  viewed  with  indignation  their 
insolent  intrusion  ;  drawing  their  daggers^  they  laid  the  spies, 
for  such  they  deemed  them,  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
then,  advancing  to  the  door  of  the  senate,  imprudently  exhorted 
the  multitude  to  massacre  the  Pnetorians  as  the  secret  adherents 
of  the  tyrant.  TTiose  who  escajicd  the  first  fury  of  the  tumult 
took  refuge  in  the  camp,  whicli  they  defended  with  superior 
ikdvantage  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  the  pet>ple,  assisted 
by  the  numerous  bands  of  gladiators,  the  propei-ty  of  opulent 
nobles.  The  civil  war  lasted  many  days,  with  infinite  loss  and 
confusion  on  both  sides.  When  the  pipes  were  broken  that 
supplied  the  camp  with  water,  the  Prsturlans  were  re<luced  to 
intolerable  distress;  but,  in  their  turn,  they  matle  desperate  sallies 
into  the  city,  set  fire  to  a  great  number  of  houses,  and  filled  the 
streets  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabibmts.  The  emperor  Ralhinus 
attempted,  by  ineffectual  edicts  and  precarious  truces,  to  re- 
concile the  factions  of  Rome.  But  their  animosity,  though 
smothered  for  a  while,  burnt  with  redoubled  violence.  The 
soldiers,  detesting  the  senate  and  the  people,  despised  the  weak- 
ness of  a  prince  who  wanted  either  the  spirit  or  the  power  to 
command  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.** 

After  the  tyrant's  death  his  formidable  army  had  acknowledged,  oiKtmuntot 
from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice,  the  authority  of  Maximus, 
who  transported  himself  without  delay  to  the  camp  before 
Aquileia.  As  soon  as  he  had  i-eceived  their  oath  of  fidelity  he 
addressed  them  in  terras  full  of  mildness  and  moderation ; 
lamented  rather  than  arraigned  the  wild  disorders  of  the  times, 
and  assured  the  soldiers  that,  of  all  their  past  conduct,  tlie 
senate  would  remember  only  their  generous  desertion  of  the 
tyrant  and  their  voluntary  return  to  their  duty.  Maximus  en- 
forced his  exhortations  by  a  liberal  donative,  purified  the  camp 
by  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  expiation,  and  then  dismissed  the  legions 
to  their  several  provinces,  impressed,  as  he  hoped,  with  a  lively 
►nse  of  gratitude  and  obedience,*'  But  nothing  could  reconcile 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  Prsctorians.  They  attended  the  em- 
perors on  the  memorable  day  o{  their  public  entry  into  Rome: 


■Hcrodian,  L  viii,  p.  258  [ta]. 


Iferodian,  L  viii.  p.  313  [7], 
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but,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  tlic  sullen  deject€<l 
countenance  of  the  guards  sufficiently  declared  that  they  con- 
sidered theraselves  as  the  object,  rather  than  the  partners,  of  the 
triumph.  When  the  whole  body  was  united  in  their  camp»  those 
who  had  served  under  Maximin,  and  those  who  hud  remained  at 
Rome,  insensibly  communicated  to  each  other  their  complamtf 
and  apprehensions.  The  emperors  chosen  by  the  army  had  < 
perished  with  ignominy ;  those  elected  by  the  senate  were 
seated  on  the  throne,^  The  long  discord  between  the  civil  and 
military  powers  was  decided  by  a  war  in  which  the  former  had 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  soldiers  must  now  learn  a 
new  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  senate ;  and,  whatever 
clemency  was  affected  by  that  politic  assembly,  they  dreaded  a 
slow  revenge,  coloured  by  the  name  of  discipline,  and  justified 
by  fair  pretences  of  the  public  good.  But  their  fate  was  still  in 
tlicir  own  hands ;  and,  if  they  had  courage  to  despise  the  vain 
terrors  of  an  impotent  republic,  it  was  easy  to  convince  the  world 
that  those  who  were  masters  of  the  arms  were  masters  of  the 
authority  of  tlie  state. 

When  the  senate  elected  two  princes,  it  is  probable  that,  be- 
sides the  declared  reason  of  providing  for  the  various  emergen- 
cies of  peace  and  war,  they  were  actuated  by  the  secret  desire 
of  weakening  by  division  the  despotism  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate. Their  policy  was  effectual,  but  it  proved  fatal  both  to 
their  emperors  and  to  themselves.  The  jealousy  of  power  was 
soon  exasperated  by  the  difference  of  character.  Maximus 
despised  Balbinus  as  a  luxurious  noble,  and  was  in  his  turn 
disdained  by  his  coUengue  as  an  obscure  soldier.  Their  silent 
discord  was  understood  rather  than  seen;"  but  the  mutual  con- 
sciousness prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  vigorous  measures 
of  defence  against  their  common  enemies  of  the  Praptorian  camp. 
The  whole  city  was  employed  in  the  Capitoline  games,  and  the 
emperors  were  left  almost  alone  in  the  palace.  On  a  sud- 
den tliey  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  desperate  \ 
assassins.  Ignorant  of  eacli  other's  situation  or  designs,  for  they 
already  occupied  very  distant  apartments,  afraid  to  give 


tionion 


M  The  observation  had  been  made  imprudently  enough  m  the  acclamations  i 
the  senate,  and  with  regard  to  the  soldiers  it  carried  the  appearance  of  a  wanioo 
insult.     Hist.  August,  p.  170  [xjci.  la]. 

M  Discordue  lacitis  et  qnaj  intctHgcrentur  polios  quam  viderentur,  Hist 
August  p.  170  [xxi.  14].  This  well  chosen  expression  is  probably  stolen  from 
sotne  better  writer.  [On  the  coins,  however,  wo  stw  amor  mtt/uus,  concordia  Amgf,^ 
ftc.  It  was  arranged  that  Balbinus  should  undertake  the  war  on  the  Danube, 
Pupienns  thai  00  the  Euphmtes.j 
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receiiB  ossistaace,  they  wasted  the  important  moments  in  idle 
debates  and  fruitless  recrimi cations.  The  arrival  of  the  gimrds 
put  an  end  to  tlie  vain  strife,  lliey  seized  on  these  emperors 
of  the  senate,  for  such  they  called  them  with  malicious  contempt, 
stripped  them  of  their  garments,  and  dragged  them  in  insolent 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  a  design  of  inflicting 
a  slow  and  cruel  death  on  these  unfortunate  princes.  The  fear 
of  a  rescue  from  the  faithful  Germans  of  the  Imperial  guards 
shortened  their  tortures ;  and  their  bodies,  mangled  with  a 
thousand  wounds,  were  left  exposed  to  the  insults  or  to  the  pity 
of  the  populace.^** 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months  six  princes  had  been  cut  off  by  n««^«^ 
the   sword.      Gordian,    who   had    aUready  received  the  title  of  mAtiuMj 
Ckmut,    was   the  only   person   that  occurred  to  the   soldiers   as  ""***" 
proper  to  fill  the  vac:ant  throue.^^     They  carried  him  to  the  camp 
and    unanimously  saluted    him   Augustus  and  Bniperor.''^     His 
name  was  dear  to  the  senate  and  people ;  his  tender  age  pro- 
mised a  long  impunity  of  military  licence ;  and  tlie  submission 
of  Rome  and  the  provinces  to  the  choice  of  the  Prstorian  guards 
saved  the  republic,  at  the  expense  indeed  of  its  freedom  and 
dignity,  from  the  horrors  of  a  new  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
capitally  

As  the  third  Gordian  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  lanoctBctud 
time  of  his  death,  the  history  of  his  life,  were  it  known  to  u^  ^Suu' 
witii  greater  accuracy  tlian  it  really  is,  would  contain  little  moi'e 
than  Uie  account  of  his  eilucation  and  the  conduct  of  the  minis- 
ters who  by  turns  abused  or  guided  the  simplicity  of  his  inex- 
perienced youth.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  fell  into 
the  bands  of  his  motlier's  eunuchs,  that  pernicious  vei*min  of  the 
East,  who,  since  the  days  of  Elagabalus,  bad  infested  the  Roman 
palace.     By  the  artful  conspiracy  of  these  wretches  an  impene- 


*  HcTodtan,  I.  viii.  p.  287,  aSS  [81  [The  date  ii  probably  August ;  sec 
Appeodix  IX     Gibbon  accepted  15th  July.] 

'"  Quia  oon  alius  erat  in  pnesenli,  is  ibe  expression  at  the  Aogustan  History 
[Md.  14]. 

"[Before  39th  August,  as  is  proved  by  Alexandrine  coins.] 

*Qmntus  Curtius  (I.  x.  c  9),  pays  an  elegant  compliment  to  Ibe  emperor  of 
the  day,  for  having,  by  his  happy  accession.  exUn^sbed  so  many  fire-brands, 
sheathed  so  many  swords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  a  divided  government. 
After  weighing  with  attention  every  word  of  the  passage,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
suiu  better  with  the  elevation  of  Gordian  than  wjtli  any  other  period  of  the  Roman 
History.  In  thai  cue.  it  mny  wrve  to  decide  the  age  of  Quintus  Curiius.  Those 
Svbo  pUice  him  under  the  6rsc  Cscsars  argue  from  the  piu'ily  of  his  style,  but  are 
embarrassed  by  the  silence  of  Quinlitian  in  his  accurate  liM  of  Roman  historians, 
rit  r<  now  rcnrrnUy  ngrecd  to  place  Curiius  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  of  hia  life  wv 
know  nothing.] 
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trable  veil  was  drawn  between  an  innocent  prince  and 
oppressed  subjects,  the  virtuous  disposition  of  Gordian  was 
deceived,  and  the  honours  of  the  empire  sold  without  his  know- 
ledge, though  in  a  very  public  manner,  to  Uie  most  worthless  of 
mankind.  We  are  ignorant  by  what  fortunate  accident  the 
emperor  escaped  from  this  ignominious  slavery,  and  devolved 
his  confidence  on  a  minister  whose  wise  counsels  had  no  object 
except  the  glory  of  the  sovereign  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  should  seem  that  love  and  learning  introduced  Misi- 
theus  ^  to  the  favour  of  Gordian.  The  young  prince  married  the 
daughter  of  his  master  of  rhetoric,  and  promoted  his  father^ 
in-law  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire.  Two  admirable  letters 
that  passed  between  them  are  still  extant  The  minister,  with  the 
conscious  dignity  of  virtue,  congratulates  Gordian  that  he  is  de- 
livered from  the  tyranny  of  the  eunuchs,*^  and  still  more,  that 
he  is  sensible  of  his  deliverance.  The  emperor  acknowledges, 
with  an  amiable  confusion,  the  errors  of  his  past  conduct ;  and 
laments,  with  singular  propriety,  the  misfortune  of  a  monarch  ^^ 
from  whom  a  venal  tribe  of  courtiers  perpetually  labour  to  con^H 
ceal  the  tnith.oa  ^M 

The  life  of  Misitheus  had  been  spent  in  the  profession  of 
letters,  not  of  arms;  yet  such  was  the  versatile  genius  of  that 
great  man  that,  when  he  was  appointed  PrBetorian  prsefect,  he 
discharged  the  military  duties  of  his  place  with  vigour  and 
ability.  The  Persians  had  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  threatened 
Antioch.  By  the  persuasion  of  his  father-in-law,  the  young 
emperor  quitted  the  luxury  of  Rome,  opened,  for  the  last  time 
recorded  in  history,  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  marched  in  person 
into  the  East*'''  On  his  approach  with  a  great  array,  the  Persians 
withdrew  their  garrisons  &om  the  cities  which  tliey  had  already 


*o  [The  Inie  name  of  lhi«  minister  was  C.  Fuhus  ftabinius  Aquila  TimesitbeuS. 
His  name  occun  on  inscriptions.  Gibbon  calls  him  Misitheus  alter  the  Augustan 
HistoiT.  The  marriage  of  Gordian  with  his  daughter,  Tranquillina,  is  placed  too 
early  by  Gibbon  (240  A.D.).  Alexandrine  coins  prove  that  it  took  place  in  the 
foorth  tribunate  of  the  emperor,  between  30th  August  241  and  39th  August  34^.] 

«»  Hist.  August,  p.  161  [xx.  24  and  25].  From  some  hints  in  the  (wo  letters.  I 
should  expect  that  the  eunuchs  were  not  expelled  the  palace  without  some  dt^ee 
of  ^tle  Tiolence,  and  that  young  Gordian  rather  approved  of.  than  consented  to. 
their  disgrace. 

ODuxit  uxorem  filiam  Misithci,  quem  caus&  eloquential  dignum  porcntelA  suA 
potavit;  et  przfectum  slatini  fecit;  post  tjucxi  non  puerile  yim  rC  conTemptibile 
videbatur  impcrium  [ib.  33]. 

■  [The  army  of  Gordian  halted  on  its  way  and  cleared  Thrace  of  barbarian 
invaders,  Alans,  Goths,  and  Sarmatians.  It  luis  been  conjectured  that  on  UUi, 
occasion  Viminnciunj  was  made  a  colonia.] 
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taken,  and  retired  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.**  Gordi/in 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  senate  the  Hrst 
success  of  his  arms,  which  he  ascribed  with  a  becoming  modesty 
and  gratitude  to  the  wisdom  of  his  father  and  preefect.  During 
the  whole  expedition,  Misitheus  watched  over  the  safety  and 
discipline  of  the  army ;  whilst  he  prevented  their  dangerous 
murmurs  by  maintaining  a  regular  plenty  in  the  camp,  and  by 
establishing  ample  magaxines  of  vinegar,  bacon,  straw,  barley, 
and  wheat,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  frontier.**  But  the  prosperity 
of  Gordian  expired  with  Misitheus,  who  died  of  a  flux,  not  with- 
out very  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  Philip,  his  successor  "ij^**"- 
pncfecture,  was  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  consequently,  in  the  fwu? 
lier  part  of  his  life,  a  robber  by  profession.  His  rise  from  so 
obscure  a  station  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  bold  and  able  leader.  But  his  boldness 
prompted  liira  to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  his  abilities  were 
employed  to  sujiplant,  not  to  serve,  his  indulgent  master.  The 
minds  of  the  soldiers  were  irritated  by  an  artificial  scarcity, 
created  by  his  contrivance  in  the  camp ;  and  the  distress  of  the 
army  was  attributed  to  the  youth  and  incapacity  of  the  prince. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  trace  tlie  successive  steps  of  the  secret 
conspiracy  and  open  sedition  which  were  at  length  fatal  to 
Gordian.  A  sepulchral  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  ^•^«'«f 
on  the  spot**  where  he  was  killed,  near  the  conflux  of  the  a n^sa 
Euphrates  with  the  little  river  Aboras.*^  The  fortunate  Philip, 
raised  to  the  empire  by  the  votes  of  the  soldiers,  found  a  ready 
obedience  from  the  senate  and  the  provinces.*® 

"  [The  5UCCCSSC5  were  due  to  the  abilities  of  Timesitheus.  Carrha:  ant)  Nisibts, 
which,  along  with  Hntra.  had  been  taken  by  Sapor  in  his  invasion  of  241  A.D., 
were  recovered,  and  the  Roman  army,  having  defeated  Uie  Persians  at  Resaina, 
prepared  to  march  on  Ctesiphon.l 

"  Hist.  August,  p.  i6a  [xx.  37].  Aurelius  Victor  fCrcsar.  a/).  Porphyrias  in 
Vit  Ploiin.  ap.  Fabridnm  Biblioth.  Gncc  1.  iv,  c.  36[c.  3.  p,  103,  ed.  Wcstermann 


d  Boissonade].     The  philosopher  Plolinus  acconiimnicd  the  army,  prorapted  by 

r  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  hojpe  of  penetrating  as  far  as  India. 

••About  twenty  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Circeslum,  on  the  frontier  of  the 


empires.     [Eutropius,  ix.  a.  3.] 

•'The  inscription  (which  contained  a  very  singular  pun)  was  erased  bf  the  order 
of  I.icinius,  who  claimed  soinr  d^ree  of  relationship  to  Philip  (Hist.  August,  p. 
165  [xx.  34] ) :  but  the  ttimuiux  or  mound  of  earth  which  formed  the  sepulchre, 
stiil  subsisted  in  the  lime  of  Julian.  Sec  Ammian.  Marcclhn.  xxiii.  5.  [The  pun 
(o  which  (»ibl>on  refem  was  on  the  r\ame  of  Philip.  Oordinn  is  described  as  the 
conqiirfor  of  various  fjeoples.  "Victori  Persarum,  victori,  &c — scd  non  viciori 
Philipporum."  It  scerns  that  Gordian  had  suffered  a  rever«  in  some  skirmish  with 
the  Atans  near  Philippi.] 

■•Aurcltus  Victor.  Eulrop.  ix.  2.  Orosius,  vii.  ao.  Ammianus  Marccllintis, 
XT\\\.  5.  Zoiimns.  I.  i  p,  iq  [19].  F*hilip.  who  was  a  native  of  Bostra.  was  about 
forty  years  of  age,     [His  name  was  M.  Julius  Philippixs.] 
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We  canuot  forbear  transcribing  the  ingenious,  though  soi 
what  fanciful,  description,  which  a  celebmted  writer  of  our  own 
times  has  traced  of  the  miUtary  government  of  the  Homan 
empire.  "  What  in  that  age  was  caUed  the  Roman  empire  wu 
only  an  irregular  republic,  not  unlike  the  aristocracy  *•  of 
Algiers,'**  where  the  militia,  possessed  of  the  sovereignty, 
creates  and  deposes  a  raagistratej  who  is  styled  a  Dey.  Perhaps^ 
indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  military 
government  is,  in  some  respects,  more  republican  than  mon- 
archical. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  soldiers  only  partook  of 
the  government  by  their  disobedience  and  rebellions.  The 
speeches  made  to  them  by  the  emperors,  were  they  not  at 
length  of  the  same  nature  as  those  formerly  pronounced  to  the 
people  by  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes?  And  although  the 
armies  had  no  regular  place  or  forms  of  assembly,  though  their 
debates  were  short,  their  action  sudden,  and  their  resolves 
seldom  tlie  result  of  cool  reflection,  did  they  not  dispose,  with 
absolute  sway,  of  the  public  fortune  ?  What  was  the  emperor, 
except  the  minister  of  a  violent  government,  elected  for  the 
private  benefit  of  the  soldiers  ? 

"  When  the  army  a  elected  Philip,  who  was  Prtttorian 
prwfcct  to  the  third  Gortlian,  the  latter  demanded  that  he  might 
remain  sole  emperor;  he  was  unable  to  obtain  it.  He  requested 
that  the  power  might  be  equally  divided  between  them  ;  the 
army  would  not  listen  to  his  speech.  He  consented  to  be 
degrailetl  to  the  rank  of  Ccesar;  the  favour  was  refused  him. 
He  desired,  at  least,  he  might  be  appointed  Preetorian  praefect; 
his  prayer  was  rejected.  Finally,  he  pleaded  for  his  life.  The 
army,  in  these  several  judgments,  exercised  the  supreme  magiS' 
tracy."  According  to  Uie  liistorian,  whose  doubtful  narrative  the 
president  De  Montesquieu  has  adopted,  Philip,  who,  during  the 
whole  transaction,  had  preserved  a  sullen  silence,  was  inclined  to 
Sparc  the  innocent  life  of  his  benefactor;  till,  recollecting  that  his 
innocence  might  excite  a  dangerous  compassion  in  the  Roman 
world,  he  commanded,  without  regard  to  his  suppliant  cries,  that 
he  should  be  seized,  stript,  and  led  away  to  instant  death. 
After  a  moment's  pause  the  inhuman  sentence  was  executed.**^ 

•Can  the  epithet  of  Aristocrti£y  be  applied,  with  any  propriety,  to  ihc  govcni- 
ntmt  of  Algiers?  Every  military  Koveniriicnl  Qoats  bclweea  the  cxlrcnics  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  wild  democmcy. 

'"•The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  in  Egypt  wotild  have  affrjrded  M.  dc 
Mootcsquieu  (see  CoDsid^atioas  sur  la  Grandeur  ct  la  E>(icadcnce  des  Romaios,  c 
x6)  a  juster  and  more  noble  parallel. 

^The  Augustan  History  (p.  163,  164  [loc.  30])  cannot,  in  this  instance, 
conciied  wilhtlself  orwidipiobabiliiy.    iiow  could  Philip  condemn  bispn^ 
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On  his  return  from  the  East  to  Rome,  Philip,  desirous  ofbipar 
obliterating  the  memory'  of  his  cnmes^  and  of  captivating  the 
affections  of  the  people,  soltninized  the  secular  games  with 
iuflnite  jwinp  and  raa^niriceuce.  Since  their  institution  or 
revival  by  Augustus,"-  they  had  been  celebrated  by  Claudius,  by 
Domitian,  and  by  Severus,  and  were  now  renewed,  the  fifth 
time,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  full  period  of  a  thousand 
years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Every  circumstance  of  the  ••"^a  « 
secular  jcrames  was  skilfully  adapted  to  inspire  the  superstitious  MTXpiai 
mind  with  deep  and  solemn  reverence.  The  long  interval 
between  them  *^  exceeded  the  term  of  human  life  ;  and,  as  none 
of  the  spectators  had  already  seen  them,  none  could  flatter 
themselves  with  the  expectation  of  beholding  them  a  second 
time.  The  mystic  sacrifices  were  performed,  during  three 
nights,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  the  Campus  Martius 
resounded  with  music  and  dances,  and  was  illuminated  with 
innumerable  lamps  and  torches.  Slaves  and  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  partici (nation  in  these  national  ceremonies.  A 
chorus  of  twent)'-seven  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  of  noble 
families,  and  whose  parents  were  both  alive,  implored  the  pro- 
pitious gods  in  favour  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of  the 
rising  generation ;  requesting,  in  religious  hymns,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  their  ancient  oracles,  they  would  still  maintain 
the  virtue,  the  felicity,  and  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people.^* 
The  magnificence  of  Phdip's  shows  and  entertainments  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  devout  were  employed  in  the 
rites  of  superstition,  whilst  the  reflecting  few  revolved  in  their 
anxious  minchi  the  past  history  and  Uie  future  fate  of  the  empire. 

Since  Romulus,  with  a  small  band  of  shepherds  and  outlaws,  OMUnt  of  ik« 

ajxl  ret  oonsecrnte  his  memory?  How  could  he  order  hts  public  eiecution,  and 
yet,  in  bis  letters  to  the  senate,  exculpate  hioiself  from  the  guilt  of  his  death  } 
Ftiilip,  though  an  ambitious  usurper,  was  hy  no  means  a  mad  tynut.  Some  chrono- 
logkal  difficulties  have  likewise  been  discovered  by  the  nice  eyes  of  Tillcmont 
and  Muratori,  in  this  supposed  association  of  Philip  to  the  empire. 

^  The  account  of  the  last  supposed  celebration,  though  in  an  enlightened  period 
<d  history,  was  so  very  doubt/ul  and  obscure,  thai  the  alternative  seems  not  doubt- 
ful When  the  popish  jubilees,  the  copy  of  the  secubr  games,  were  invented  by 
Boni£sceVIII.,  the  crafty  pope  pretended  that  he  only  revived  an  ancient  institution. 
See  M.  le  Chois,  Lettres  sur  les  Jubilis. 

"  Either  of  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Varro  and  Livy  adopted 
the  former  opinion,  but  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Sybil  consecrated  the  latter 
(Ccnsorinus  dc  Die  Natal,  c.  17).  The  emperors  Claudius  and  Philip,  however,  did 
not  treat  the  omcle  with  implicii  respect. 

'*The  idea  of  the  secular  games  is  best  understood  from  the  poem  of  Horace, 
and  Ibe  description  of  Zosinius,  1.  ii.  p.  167  [5],  &c  [Milliariuni  Sscculuni  is  on 
the  coins.] 
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ibrtiBed  himself  on  the  hills  near  the  Tihcr,  ten  centuries  had 
already  elajwed.^*  During  the  four  first  age<i,  the  Romans,  in 
the  laborious  school  of  poverty,  had  acquired  the  virtues  of  war 
and  government :  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  those  virtues,  and 
by  the  aasistance  of  fortune,  they  had  obtained,  in  the  course  of 
the  three  succeeding  centuries,  an  absolute  empire  over  many 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  The  last  three  hundred 
years  had  been  consumed  in  apparent  prosperitj'  and  internal 
decline.  The  nation  of  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  legislators, 
who  composed  the  thirty-five  tribes  of  the  Roman  people,  w«» 
dissolved  into  the  common  mass  of  mankind,  and  confounded 
with  the  millions  of  servile  provincials,  who  Iiad  received  the 
name,  without  adopting  the  spirit,  of  Romans.  A  mercenary 
anny,  levied  among  the  subjects  and  barbarians  of  the  frontier^ 
was  the  only  order  of  men  who  preserved  and  abused  the 
independence.  By  their  tumultuary  election,  a  S^Tisin,  a  Goth, 
or  an  Arab,  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of  Rome,  and  invested 
with  despotic  power  over  the  conquests  and  over  the  country 
the  Scipios. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  still  extended  from  the 
Western  Ocean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Mount  Atlas  to  th^ 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  To  the  undisceming  eye  of  the  vulgar^ 
Philip  appeared  a  monarch  no  less  po>verful  than  Hadrian  or 
Augustus  had  formerly  been.  The  form  was  still  the  same,  but 
the  animating  health  and  vigour  were  fled  The  industry  of 
the  people  was  discouraged  and  exhausted  by  a  long  series  of 
oppression.  The  discipline  of  the  legions,  which  alone,  af^er 
the  extinction  of  every  other  virtue,  had  propped  the  greatness 
of  the  state,  was  corrupted  by  the  ambition,  or  relaxed  by  the 
weakness,  of  the  emperors.  The  strength  of  the  frontiers,  which 
had  always  consisted  in  arras  rather  tlum  in  fortifications,  was 
insensibly  undermined  ;  nnd  the  fairest  provinces  were  left  ex- 
posed to  the  ra])aciousness  or  ambition  of  the  barbarians,  who  soon 
discovered  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 

"The  received  calculation  of  Varro  assigns  lo  the  foundation  of  Rome  an  asra 
Ihat  corresponds  with  the  754th  rear  before  Christ  But  so  little  is  the  chronology 
of  Rome  to  be  depended  00  in  the  more  early  ages,  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
brought  the  same  event  as  low  as  the  year  607. 
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CHAPTER  Vin 

Of  the  State  of  Persia  after  t/te  Restoration  of  the  Mmmrch^  bjf 
Ariaxersex  * 

Whbneveh  Tacitus  indulges  himself  In  those  beautiful  episodes. Th«  ur 
in  which  he  retntes  Bome  domestic  tninsAction  of  the  Germans  XMiud  of 
or  of  tlie  Partliiaiis,  his  principal  object  is  to  relieve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  from  a  uniform  scene  of  vice  and  misery. 
From  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  tlie  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  enemies  of  Rome  were  in  her  bosom — tlie  tyrants,  and  the 

[•Dldiers;  and  her  prosperit)'  hiul  a  very  distant  and  feeble  interest 
in  the  revolutions  that  might  h3p]>en  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the 
Euphrates.  But,  when  the  militAry  order  had  levelled  in  wild 
anarchy  the  power  of  the  prince,  the  laws  of  the  senate,  and  even 
the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  barlwirians  of  tlie  North  and  of  the 
Eatti  who  had  long  hovered  on  the  frontier,  boldJy  attacked  the 
provinces  of  a  declining  monarchy.  Their  vexatious  inroads  were 
changed  into  formidable  irruptions,  and,  afler  a  long  vicissitude 
of  mutual   calamities,  many   tribes   of  the   victorious   invaders 

itttablished  themselves  in  Uie  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
To  obtain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  these  great  events  we  shall 
endeavour  to  form  a  previous  idea  of  the  character,  forces,  and 
designs  of  those  nations  who  avenged  the  cause  of  Ilaonibal 
and  Mithridates. 

In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  whilst  the  forest  that«*i 
covered  Europe  afforded  a  retreat  to  a  few  wandering  savages, 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia  were  already  collected  into  populous 
cities,  and  reduced  under  extensive  empires,  the  scat  of  the  arts, 
of  luxury  and  of  despotism-  The  Assyrians  reigned  over  the 
East,'  till  the  sceptre  of  Ninus  and  Semirarais  dropt  from  the 

^rOn  the  soxuces  for  Eastern  affairs  see  Appendix  13 ;  on  the  Zend  Avesu  and 
Fosan  rcU^ioD,  Appendix  14.] 

'An  ancient  chronologist  quoted  \xf  Velleius  Patercutus  (L  l  c.  6|  observes  that 
tbe  Assyrians,  ibe  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Macedonians,  reigned  oirer  Asia 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  years,  from  tbe  accession  of  Ninus  to 
the  defeni  of  Aniiocbus  b^  the  Romans.  As  the  Litter  of  these  great  evenis 
happened  iBoyears  before  Christ,  the  former  may  be  placed  2184  years  before  the 
sanie  tern.    The  AsUonomical  Observations,  found  at  Kibylon  by  Alexander,  went 
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hands  of  their  enervated  successors.  The  Medes  and  tJic 
lonians  divided  their  power,  and  were  themselves  swalloweil  up 
in  the  nioiiEirt-hy  of  t!xe  Persians,  whose  arms  could  not  be  con-^ 
6ned  within  the  naiTOW  limits  of  Asia.  Followed,  as  it  in  said* 
by  two  millions  of  men,  Xerxes,  the  descendant  of  Cyrus,  in- 
vaded Greece.  Thirtv  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  who  was  intrusted  by  the  Greeks 
with  their  glory  and  revenge,  were  sufficient  to  subdue  Persia. 
The  princes  of  the  house  of  Seleucus  usurped  and  lost  the  Mace- 
donian command  over  the  East  About  the  same  time  that,  by 
an  ijfnominious  treaty,  they  resigned  to  the  Romans  the  counliy 
on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  they  were  driven  by  the  Parthians, 
an  obscure  horde  of  Scythian  origin,  from  all  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Asia.  The  formidable  power  of  the  Parthians,  which 
spread  from  India  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  was  in  its  turn  sub- 
verted by  Artlshir,'  or  Artaxerxes;  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sassanides,  governed  IVrsin  till  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs.  This  great  revolution,  whose  fatal  in- 
fluence was  soon  experienced  by  the  Romans,  happened  in  the^i 
fourth  year  of  Alexander  Severus,  two  hundred  and  twenty-si:^^| 
years  afler  the  Christian  tera.^  ^H 

Tb«F»Tii»a  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  grcAt  reputation  in  the  armies  of 
■t«n4brix-  Artaban,  the  last  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  it  appears  that  he^ 
*"**  was  driven  into  exile  and  rebellion  by  royal  ingratitude,  th(| 
customary  reward  for  superior  merit.  His  birth  was  obscure,' 
and  the  obscurity  equally  gave  room  to  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  flattery  of  his  adherents.  If  we  credit  the 
scandal  of  the  former,  Artaxerxes  sprang  from  the  illegitimate 
commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  common  soldier.*  The  latter 
represents  him  as  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Persia,  though  time  and  misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  bis 

fifty  years  higher.  [Babylonian  history  begins  in  the  fourth  chiliad  B.C.  ;  A^syrltin 
barely  in  the  ij^lh  century.  The  second  and  greater  Assyrian  empire  was  founded 
by  A5Sur-nA.sir-pa1  and  Salmanoss.ir  II.  his  son  in  the  ninth  century.] 

•  [ArJeshlr  is  the  uuproved  transliteration.] 

*fnthcfivehurdre(land  thirty  eighth  year  of  the  rem  of  Sele«ci».  See  Agathtn*, 
L  II.  p.  63  \vf\.  This  great  event  (such  is  the  carelessness  of  the  Orientals)  is 
placed  by  Kutychius  as  high  as  the  tenth  year  of  Commodus,  and  by  Moses  of 
Chcn'ene  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Philip.  Amraianus  Marcellinus  has  so  servilely 
copied  (xxiii.  6\  his  ancient  materinls,  which  are  indeed  very  good,  thai  he  dcscribni 
the  family  of  toe  Arsocides  as  still  seated  on  the  Persian  throne  in  tlie  middle  of 


the  fourth  century 

"  llie  tanner's  name  was  Dabcc  ;  the  soldier's,  Sas&an  ;  from  the  former  A 
erxes  obtained  the  surname  of  Babegan  ;  from  the  latter  all  bis  descendants 
been  styled  Stissanidts.  [Ardcshtr  IV.  was  the  son  of  BAbag,  the  eleventh  priaoe  of 
F^rs  or  Periiis.     BAbagOn  means  "  son  of  BAbag 
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rncestors  to  the  humble  5?tRtion  of  private  citizens.*  As  the 
lineal  heir  of  the  monarchy,  he  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne, 
and  challenged  the  noble  task  of  delivering  the  Persians  from 
the  oppression  under  -which  they  groaned  above  five  centuries 
since  the  death  of  Darius,  The  Partliians  were  defeateil  in 
three  great  battles.  In  the  last  of  these  their  king  Artaban 
was  slain,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  for  ever  broken.* 
The  authority  of  Artaxentes  was  solemnly  acknowledged  in  a 
great  assembly  held  at  Balch  in  Khorasan.  Two  younger 
branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  were  confounded  among 
the  prostrate  satraps,  A  third,  more  mindful  of  ancient  grandeur 
than  of  present  necessity,  attempted  to  retire  with  a  numcrons 
train  of  vassals,  towards  their  kinsman,  the  king  of  Armenia ; 
but  this  little  army  of  deserters  was  intercepted  and  cut  off 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  conqueror/  who  boldly  assumed  the 
doulde  diadem,  and  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  predecessor.*  But  these  pompous  titles,  instead 
of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Persian,  served  only  to  admonish 
hira  of  his  duty,  and  to  inflame  in  his  soul  the  ambition  of  re- 
storing, in  their  full  splendour,  the  religion  and  empire  of  Cyrus, 
I.  During  the  long  servitude  of  Persia  under  the  Macedonian 
and  the  Parthian  yoke,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  nugtm 
mutually  adopted  and  corrupted  each  other's  superstitions,  Tlie 
Arsacides,  indeed,  practised  the  worship  of  the  Magi ;  but  they 
disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a  various  mixture  of  foreign 
idolatry.  The  mcmorj'  of  Zoroaster,  the  ancient  prophet  and 
philosopher  of  the  Persians, ^'^  was  still  revered  in  the  East;  but 
the  obsolete  and  mysterious  language  in  which  the  Zeudavesta 


•D'llcrbclot.  Biblioth^uc  Orientate.  ArJshtr, 

7  Dion  Cn&sius,  1.  Ixxx.  [3I.  Herodian,  I.  v).  p.  907  [a],  AbulpharagJtts 
Dyn;ut  p.  8a  [The  battle  >ras  fought  At  Hormuz.  between  beabehan  and  Schuscb- 
icf.  The  approved  spelling  of  Arub&n  is  ArdevAn.  He  was  the  6fth  Parthian 
Wine  of  that  name.] 

•Sec  Moses  Chorenensis,  1.  ii.  c.  65-71. 

•  [Ardcshlr  IV.  of  the  small  kingdom  of  Persis  became,  when  he  overthrew  the 
Puthian  monarchy.  Ardcshtr  I.  of  ihe^nxsil  kln^pdom  of  Persia.  His  tille  was 
•  *  King  of  Kings  of  Eran  and  Turan  ".    The  Parlhians  were  not  completely  quelled. 


tbough  they  had  lost  their  king,  I1II  233  a.d. 
»Hyd<  "^ 


le  and  Prideaux,  working  up  the  Persian  legends  and  ibeir  own  conjec- 
tures into  a  very  agreeable  sior>',  represent  Zoroaster  as  a  contemporary  of  Darius 
Hy»taspi5.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  cb5erve  that  the  Greek  writers,  who  lived  almost 
in  the  same  age.  agree  in  placing  the  aera  of  Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even 
tboiuand,  TCSU3  before  their  own  time.  The  judicious  criticii^in  of  Mr.  Movie  per- 
ceived, aiM  maintained  against  bis  uncle  Dr.  Prideaux,  the  antiquity  of  the  Persian 
prophet.  Sec  his  work,  vol.  11.  [Of  Zaraihustra  or  Zoroaster  himself  we  know 
nothing,  All  the  storici  about  him  arc  mere  fables ;  nnd  ft  cannot  be  determined 
whether  be  w.u  .1  god  made  into  a  man,  or  a  man  who  realty  lived.] 
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opera- 
te 
far  their 
bat  holy 
tfcree  caps  of 
U/fell  into  a 

ho§  and  r**^""'  decBL  iU  mob  m  ke  wakfid,  ike  related  to 
tbe  king  aad  to  the  belief  ii^  MhttiaV  kb  jovmey  to  Heaven, 
and  lak  infhnatr  taatenaet»  vidi  tbe  Deitj.  Erexy  doabt  was 
•tiraoed  by  tktt  ■apcniatOTal  eridcnoe;  aod  tbe  artkies  of  tbe 
SaUh  id  l4ii%mAa  were  fixed  vitb  equal  aatbority  aod  prccisioo.  ^ 
A  diort  ddtocation  of  that  celebrsied  ^stem  vUl  be  feond  cwe- 
fidr  not  only  to  di^iJay  tbe  character  of  tbe  Peniao  nation,  bat 
lo  lUuatnte  nuoiy  of  their  moat  hnpurUut  tmiaaelioos,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  with  tbe  Roman  empire.^ 

Tbe  jtrcat  aod  fundaniental  article  of  the  system  was  the 
cctMvBied  doctrine  of  the  two  principles ;  a  bold  and  injudicious 
attoipt  of  Eartem  philoeopby  to  reconcile  the  eiustence  of 
moral  and  physical  evil  with  the  attribates  of  a  beneficent 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.    The  first  and  ori^nal  Being, 

B  Tint  tnciait  idtoa  wb*  GaUed  tbe  ZtHd,    Tbe  language  cf  the  oommentaiy, 

Iftfl  PahlWf  ihocigb  vaflb  mace  aodvn,  has  ceased  many  ages  ago  to  be  a  living 

[Tt  was  i^yilcea  la  Ihewcsicni  rcfftoos  of  liao,  Zoul  in  the  eastern.]    This 

•  llrrwoi  as  aulhenltcT  saflicimlly  warrants  the  aatiqutty  of 

I  }J{.  d'Anquetil  has  brought  into  Europe,  and  translated  into 

iv>M  ...'.  yi^-tuJ  AvMU  lee  Appendix  14.] 

I«  de  KeUgionff  veteram  Pen.  c  ai. 

ve  prfnelpAlly  dmwn  fhii  accouni  from  the  Zendavesta  of  M.  d'AoqtmiU 

I,  »ul)]ome«l  lo  Vr.  Hyde's  treatise,    h  must,  boihcvcr,  be  confessed. 

d  obsciinty  of  a  ]>r"phet,  tbe  figurative  style  of  ihe  East,  and  tl:e 

.r.  .,r  ..  I  i.M,i  )i  ,,(  Latin  venion.  may  have  betmyed  lu  inio  error 

'vf  Persian  theology.    [Unfortumitcly  tbe  Sadder 

,  'nicLin.] 
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!n  ■whom,  or  by  whom,  the  universe  exists,  is  denominated  in 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Time  tvitkout  bounJs ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  infinite  substance  seems  rather  a  metn- 
physical  abstraction  of  the  mind  than  a  real  object  endowed 
M'ith  self-consciousness,  or  possessed  of  moral  perfections.  ^*  From 
either  the  blind  or  the  intelligent  operation  of  this  infinite  Time, 
["^hich  bears  but  too  near  an  atfiiiity  with  the  Chaos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  two  secondary  but  active  principles  of  the  universe 
were  from  all  eternity  produced,  Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  each  of 
them  possessed  of  Uie  powers  of  creation,  but  each  disposed,  by 
his  invariable  nature,  to  exercise  them  with  different  desigtis.'* 
The  principle  of  good  is  eternally  absorbed  in  light:  the  principle 
of  evil  eternally  buried  in  darkness.  The  wise  benevolence  of 
Ormusd  formed  man  capable  of  virtue,  and  abundantly  provided 
his  fair  habitation  with  the  materials  of  Imppiness.  By  his 
vigilant  providence,  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  order  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  temperate  mixture  of  the  elements  are  pre- 
served. But  the  malice  of  Ahriman  has  long  since  pierced 
Ormtud'x  egg ;  or,  in  other  words,  has  violated  the  harmony  of 
bis  works.  Since  that  fatal  eruption^  the  most  minute  particles 
of  good  and  evil  are  intimately  intermingled  and  agitated  to- 
gether, the  rankest  poisons  spring  up  amidst  the  most  salutary 
plants ;  deluges,  earthquakes,  and  conflagrations  attest  the  con- 
flict of  Nature  ;  and  the  little  world  of  man  is  perpetually  shaken 
by  vice  and  misfortune.  Whilst  the  rest  of  human  kind  arc  led 
away  captives  iu  tlie  chains  of  thoir  infernal  enemy,  the  faithful 
Persian  alone  reserves  his  religious  adoration  for  his  friend  and 
protector  Ormusd,  and  lights  under  his  banner  of  light,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  he  shall,  in  the  last  day,  share  the  glory  of 
his  triumph.  At  thfit  decisive  perio<i  the  enlightened  wisdom 
of  gootlness  will  render  the  p<iwer  of  Ormusd  superior  to  the 
furious  malice  of  his  rival.  Ahriman  and  his  followers,  disarmed 
and  subdued,  will  sink  into  their  native  darkness ;  and  virtue 
will  maintain  the  eternal  peace  and  harmony  of  the  universe.** 


l*[Thi<^  doctrine  is  not  Zoroastrian.  Late  systems  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
dualism,  inid  unify  the  two  principtcs  by  assuming  a  higher  principle — space,  or 
lime,  or  fate — from  which  both  sprang.] 

u  [Ahura  Masda  and  Angra  Mainya.  The  law  was  revealed  by  Ahura  Macda 
to  Zaiatbiuiru  (Zoroaster).] 

**T!ie  roodeni  Parses  (and  in  some  degree  the  Sadder)  eJtolt  Ormusd  into  the 
first  and  omnipotent  cause,  whQst  they  degrade  Ahriman  into  on  inferior  but 
rvbcllintis  spirit.     Their  desire  of  pleasing  the  MabometAns  may  have  contributed 

•fine  their  theoIoBical  system.     [The  docuine  of  the  future  triiunpb  of  Ormusd 

)l  io  the  Zcndavc&io.  1 
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Tbe  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly  comprehended 
fidrci^ers,  and  even  by  the  far  greater  number  of  his  discipl 
but  the  most  careless  observers  were  struck  with  the  philosophic 
ionplicity  of  the  Persian  wonhip.  "  That  people/'  says  Herodo- 
tu»,'^  "rejects  the  use  of  temples,  of  altars,  and  of  statues,  and 
smiles  at  the  foUy  of  those  nations,  who  imagine  that  tlie  gods 
arc  sprung  from,  or  bear  any  affinity  with,  the  human  nature.  The 
top*  of  the  highest  mountains  are  the  places  chosen  for  sacrifices. 
Hymns  and  prayers  are  the  principal  worship ;  the  Supre 
God  who  fills  the  wide  circle  of  heaven,  is  the  object  to  whom 
they  are  addressed."  Vet,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  polytheist,  he  accuses  them  of  adoring  Earth,  Water,  Fir 
the  Winds,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon.  But  the  Pereiana  of  eve 
age  have  denied  the  charge,  and  explained  the  equivocal  con- 
duct which  might  appear  to  give  a  colour  to  it  The  elements, 
and  more  particularly  Fire,  Li^ht,  and  the  Sun^  whom  they  called 
Mithra,  were  the  objects  of  their  religious  reverence,  because  they 
considered  them  as  the  purest  symbols,  the  noblest  productions, 
and  the  most  powerful  agents  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Nature.*^ 

Every  mode  of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression 
on  the  human  mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience  by  enjoinin 
practices  of  devotion,  for  M'hicb  we  can  assign  do  reason; 
must  acquire  our  esteem,  by  inculcating  moral  duties  analog 
to  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster 
was  abundantly  provided  with  the  former,  and  possessed 
sufficient  portion  of  the  latter.  At  the  age  of  puberty  the  faith- 
ful Persian  was  invested  witli  a  mysterious  girdle,  the  badge  of 
the  olivine  protection ;  and  from  that  moment  all  the  actions  of 
bis  life,  even  the  most  indifferent  or  tJie  most  necessary,  were 
sanctified  by  their  peculiar  prayers,  ejaculations,  or  genuHexions  ; 
the  omission  of  which,  under  any  circumstances,  was  a  grievous 
sin,  not  inferior  in  guilt  to  Uie  violation  of  the  moral  duties. 
The  moral  duties,  however,  of  justice,  mercy,  liberality,  &c.,  were 
in  their  turn  required  of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  wished 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Ormusd  in 
a  blissful  eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.^^ 

I.  ),  d.  T3T.     Btit  Dr.  Prideaux  tliinks,  wilh  reason,  that  tbe  use 
III  "  fin  wards  permitted  in  the  Maginn  religion. 

S'ers.  c.  8.      Notwithstanding  all  their  distinctions  and 
■■  sincere  enough,  tbeir  tyrants,  the  Mahometans,  have  cor 
mi.-t.-i  11, -I'        ^  '•.rous  worshippers  of  the  fire. 
Sadder,  ii  [>.ut  of  which  con<i5is  of  moral  precepts.     Thi 

iiied  .11  .ind  tiifUog.     Fifteen  geuuflouom,  prajrors, 
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But  there  are  some  remarkable  instances  in  which  Zoroaster 
lays  aside  the  prophet,  assumes  the  legislator,  and  discovers  »  Zi^i^tnra 
liberal  concern  for  private  and  public  happiness,  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  grovelling  or  visionarj*  schemes  of  superstition. 
Fasting  and  celibacy,  the  common  means  of  purchasing  the 
di\ine  favour,  he  condemns  witli  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal 
rejection  of  the  best  gifts  of  providence.  The  saint,  in  the 
Hrlagian  religion,  is  obliged  to  beget  children,  to  plant  useful 
treeSj  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to  convey  water  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Pei'sia,  and  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  pursuing  all  the 
labours  of  agriculture.  We  may  quote  from  the  Zend  Avesta  a 
^ise  and  benevolent  maxim,  which  compensates  for  many  an 
absurdity.  "He  who  sows  the  ground  with  care  and  diligence 
acquirc5  a  greater  stock  of  religious  merit  than  he  could  gain  by 
the  repetition  often  thousand  prayers."  **  In  the  spring  of  every 
year  a  festival  was  celebrated,  destined  to  represent  the  primitive 
equality,  and  the  present  connexion,  of  mankind.  The  stately 
kings  of  Persia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for  more  genuine 
grcAtness,  freely  mingled  with  the  humblest  but  most  useful  of 
their  subjects.  On  that  day  the  husbandmen  were  admitted, 
vrithout  distinction,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and  his  satraps. 
The  monarch  accepted  their  petitions,  inquired  into  their 
grievances,  and  conversed  with  them  on  the  most  equal  terms. 
"  From  your  labours,"  was  he  accustomed  to  say  (and  to  say 
with  truth,  if  not  with  sincerit}'),  "  from  your  labours  we  receive 
our  subsistence;  you  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our  vigilance, 
since,  therefore,  we  are  mutually  necessary  to  each  other,  let  us 
live  together  like  brothers  in  concord  and  love."  *'  Such  a 
festival  must  indeed  have  degenerated,  in  a  wealthy  and  despotic 
empire,  into  a  theatrical  representation ;  but  it  was  at  least  a 
comedy  well  worthy  of  a  royal  audience,  and  which  might  some- 
times imprint  a  salutary  lesson  on  the  mind  of  a  young  prince. 

Had  Zoroaster,  in  all  his  institutions,  invariably  supported  this 
exalted  character,  his  name  would  deserve  a  place  with  tiiosc  of 
Numa  and  Confucius,  and  his  system  would  be  justly  entitled  to 
all  the  applause  which  it  has  pleased  some  of  our  divines,  and 
even  sitrae  of  our  philosophers,  to  bestow  on  it.  But  in  that 
motley  cnmjwsition,  dtctateil  by  reason  and  passion,  by  enthusi- 
asm and  by  sellish  nmtives,  some  useful  and  sublime  truths  were 


JS3' 


*ffth« 


req'jircd  whenever  the  devout  Peninn  cut  his  nails  or  made  water;  or  us 
often  as  he  put  on  the  sacred  girdle     Sadder.  Art.  14,  50,  60. 

*>  Zend  Avesta,  torn.  I  p.  334,  and  Precis  du  byst^inc  de  ZoroasLre,  loin.  iO, 
»  Hvdc  dc  Rcli^one  Penarum,  c.  19. 
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da^gnu:ed  by  a  mixture  of  the  most  abject  and  dangerous  super- 
stition. The  Mngi,  or  sacerdotal  order,  were  extremely  numerous, 
since,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fourscore  thousand  of  them  were 
convened  in  a  general  council.  Their  forces  were  multiplied  by 
discipline.  A  regular  hierarchy  was  diffused  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Persia ;  and  the  Archiraagus,  who  resided  at  Balch, 
was  respected  as  the  visible  hcatl  of  the  church,  and  the  lawful 
successor  of  Zoroaster. ^'^  The  property  of  the  Mag!  was  very 
considerable.  Besides  the  less  invidious  possession  of  a  large 
tract  of  Uie  most  fertile  lands  of  Media,^^*  they  levied  a  go.neral 
tax  on  the  fortunes  and  the  industry  of  the  Persians.**  "  Though 
your  good  works,"  says  the  interested  prophet,  "  exceed  in 
number  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  stars  in 
the  heaven,  or  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  they  will  all  be  un- 
profitable to  yoUf  unless  they  are  accepted  by  the  dcstour,  or 
priest.  To  obtain  the  acceptation  of  tliis  guide  to  salvation,  you 
must  faithfully  pay  him  tithes  of  all  you  possess^  of  your  gootls,  of 
your  lands,  and  of  your  money.  If  the  destour  be  satisfied,  your 
soul  will  escape  hell  tortures ;  you  will  secure  praise  in  this 
world  and  happiness  in  the  next.  For  the  dcstours  are  the 
teachers  of  religion;  they  know  all  things,  and  they  deliver  all 


men. 
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These  convenient  maxims  of  reverence  and  implicit  faith  were 
doubtless  imprinted  with  care  on  the  tender  minds  of  youth ; 
since  the  Magi  were  the  masters  of  education  in  Persia,  and  to 
their  hands  the  children  even  of  the  royal  family  were  intrusted-** 
The  Persian  priests,  who  were  of  a  speculative  genius,  prcserve<l 
and  investigated  the  secrets  of  Oriental  philosophy;  and  acquired, 
either  by  superior  knowledge  or  superior  art,  the  reputiition  of 
being  well  versed  in  some  occult  sciences,  which  have  derived 
their  appellation  from  the  Magi.^  Those  of  more  active  ilis- 
positions  mixed  with  the  world  in  courts  and  rJties ;  and  it  is 


^  Id.  c.  28.     Both  Hjrde  and  Pridenux  affect  lo  ftpply  to  the  Magian,  the 
consecrated  to  the  C^siian,  hierarchy. 

^  Ammian.  Maxccllin.  xxiii.  6.  He  informs  us  (05  fnr  as  we  may  credit  him)  of 
two  curious  particulars;  i,  that  the  Magi  dunvc*i  some  of  tltcir  niu!>t  secret 
doctnnes  from  the  Indian  Drachmans ;  and,  a.  that  they  were  a  iritte  or  Uniiiy,  xa 
well  AS  ordu*. 

wi'hi-  .iivinc  institution  of  tithes  exhibits  a  singular  instance  of  conformity  he^ 
t»'?i:n   t)ic  law  of  Zoroaster  and   ihat  of   Moses.     Those  who  rcinnot  nibcnrikse 
account  for  it  may  suppc-se.  if  they  please,  that  the  Magi  of  Llic  latter  titnes  in- 
seftod  so  useful  an  intupolalioa  into  Uie  writings  of  iheu*  prophet. 
•  Sadder.  Art.  8, 

*ato  in  Alcibiad  [37I . 

tiny  (HtsL  Natur.  1.   %xx.  c.  x)  obserrcs  that  ma^  bdd  mankind  by  Ibo 
ham  of  religion,  of  physic,  and  of  astronomy. 
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observed  that  the  administratioD  of  Artaxences  was  in  a  great 
jUea&ure  directed  by  tbe  couuseU  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  whose 
lity,  either  from  policy  or  devotion,  that  prince  restored  to 
its  ancient  splendour.^ 

The  first  counsel  of  the  Mairi  was  airreeable  to  the  unsociableBpinior 
^^nius  of  their  faith,''  to  the  practice  of  ancient  kings,**  and 
!vea  to  the  example  of  their  legislator,  who  had  fallen  a  victim 

a  religious  war  excited  by  his  own  intolerant  zeaL^*     By  an 

lict  of  ArtaxerxeSj  the  exercise  of  every  worship,  except  that 
of  Zoroaster,  was  severely  prohibited.  The  templi^  of  the 
Partliians,  and  the  statues  of  their  deified  monitrchs,  were  thrown 
down  with  ignominy.^^  The  sword  of  Aristotle  (such  vrsa  the 
name  given  by  the  Orientals  to  the  pulytheism  and  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks)  was  easily  broken:^  the  flames  of  persecution 
soon  reached  the  more  stubborn  Jews  and  Christinns;^  nor  did 
they  spare  the  heretics  of  their  own  nation  and  religion.  The 
majesty  of  Ormusd,  who  was  jealous  of  a  rival,  was  seconded  by 
the  despotism  of  Artaxerxes,  who  could  not  suffer  a  rebel ;  and 
the  scliisinaties  within  his  vast  empire  were  soon  reduced  to  tlie 
inconsiderable  number  of  eighty  thousand.^  This  spirit  of 
persecution  reflects  dishonour  on  the  religion  of  Zoroaster ;  but, 
as  it  was  not  productive  of  any  civil  commotion,  it  served  to 
strengthen  the  new  monarchy  by  uniting  all  the  various  inhabi- 
tants of  Persia  in  the  bands  of  religioas  seal. 

II.  Artaxences,  by  his  valour  and  conduct,  hnd  wrested 
sceptre  of  the   East   from   the  ancient  royal   family  of  Parthia.  {^^"y^y*" 
There   still   remained   the    more  difficult  task    of  establishing.  **iu:m 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Persia,  a  uniform  and   vigorou-s 
administration.      The   weak   indulgence  of  the  Arsncides  had 
resigned  to  their  sons  and  brothers  the  principal  provinces  and 
the  greatest  offices  of  the  kingdom,  in  tJie  nature  of  hereditary 


the  Ert»i 


■  Agathios,  L  iv.  p.  134  [34.    As  noUiing  is  said  here  of  the  Magi,  it  lias  been 
supposed  by  Sir  Wm.  Smith  that  Gibbon  mennt  to  refer  to  ii.  a6.] 

>  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  Natural  History  of  ReUf^ion,  sagaxnvu&ly  rvnuirks  thai 
Ibe  itiosc  refined  aad  philosophic  sects  are  coosianiljr  the  most  intolcranL 

**  Cicnxt  de  Legibus^  ii.  10.    Xerxes,  by  the  advice  of  the  Mag;,  drsirayed  the 

aplcs  of  Greect^ 

«  Hyde  de  ReL  Pcxsar.  c  23.  04.    D'Hcrbeloi.  Bibliolhique  Orientale,  ZrniusAt. 
}i(e  of  Zoroaster  in  torn.  ii.  of  the  Zendaveato. 

■•Compare  Moses  of  Chorene.  L  it.  c,  74, 
Hereafter  I  shall  make  use  of  these  passages. 

•  Rabbi  Abraham,  in  the  Torikh  Schickard, 

•*  Basnage,  Htstoire  des  Juifs,  L  viiL  c,  3. 
■oAered  an  ignominious  rientb.  may  be  deemrd  a  Maf^ian.  bs  well  aa  a  Christian, 

<uc.    {The  reference  to  Soromcn  should  apparently  be  ii.  9  jy^.  J 
»•  Hyde  de  Rcligionc  Persaj .  c.  31, 


with  Ammian.  Marcdlin.  xziti.  6. 


p.  loS.  X09. 
Sozonicn,  L  ii.  c 


Manes,  who 
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possessions.  l*he  vHaaat,  or  eighteen  most  powerful  SAtra 
were  permitted  to  assume  the  regal  title,  and  the  vain  pride  of 
the  monarch  was  delighted  with  a  nominal  dominion  over  so 
many  vassal  kings.  Kven  tril>es  of  barbarians  in  their  mountains, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Upper  Asia,"*  within  their  walls,  scare 
acknowledged,  or  seldom  obeyed,  any  superior;  and  the  Parth 
empire  exhibited,  under  other  names,  a  lively  image  of  the  feudal 
system  ^'  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe.  But  the  active 
victor,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  disciplined  army,  visited 
in  person  everj-  province  of  Persia.  The  defeat  of  the  boldest 
rebels  and  the  reduction  of  the  strongest  fortifications^  diffused 
the  terror  of  his  arms  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
reception  of  his  authority.  An  obstinate  resistance  was  fatal  to 
the  chiefs ;  but  their  followers  were  treated  with  lenity.*'  A 
cheerful  submission  was  rewarded  with  honours  and  riches ;  but 
the  prudent  Artaxerxes,  suffering  no  person  except  himself  to 
assume  the  title  of  king,  abolished  every  intermediate  power 
between  the  throne  and  the  people.  His  kingdom,  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  modem  Persia,  was,  on  every  side,  bounded  l)y 
the  sea  or  by  great  rivers, — -by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
Araxes,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus ;  by  the  Cnspian  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Persia.**'     That  country  was  computed  to  contain,  in 


UJCl 


••These  colonics  were  eaUwncly  numerous.  Selcucus  Nicator  founded  thirty- 
nine  cities,  all  named  from  himself,  or  some  of  his  rebtions  (see  Appian  in  Syriac 
p.  124  [57]).  The  Era  of  Selcucus  (still  in  use  among  the  eastern  Christians) 
appears  as  late  as  the  ^ear  u>8.  of  Christ  196,  on  the  medals  of  the  Grrck  cities 
within  the  Parthian  empire.  See  Moylc's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  073,  Ac,  and  NT.  Frerel. 
M^n\.  de  I'Acndtfmie,  torn.  xlx. 

V  T^e  modem  Persians  distinguish  chat  period  as  the  dynasty  of  th«  kings  of 
the  nations.    See  Plin.  HisL  Nat.  vt  35. 

*  Eulychius  [torn.  i.  p.  367,  371,  375)  relates  the  siege  of  the  Island  of  Mesene 
In  the  Tigris,  with  some  circumstances  not  unlike  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Scylla. 

*  Agathias,  ii.  p.  64  [36] .  The  princes  of  Se^cstan  defended  their  independence 
during  many  years.  As  romances  generally  transport  to  an  ancient  period  the  events 
of  their  own  lime,  it  is  not  imiw&sible  that  the  f.'tbulous  exploits  of  Rustan  Piince 
of  Segestan  may  have  been  grafted  on  this  real  history. 

^  Wc  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the  Persian  monarchy  the  sea  coast  of  Gedrosia 
or  Mrtcnui,  which  extends  along  llie  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Jask  (the  promontory 
Ciipelldl  to  Cape  Goadel.  In  the  time  of  Alexander,  aiid  probably  many  ages  afler- 
wards,  it  was  thinly  inhabited  by  a  savage  people  of  Tchthyophagi,  or  Fishermen, 
who  knew  no  arts,  who  acknowledged  no  master,  and  wtio  were  divided  by  inhos- 
pitable deserts  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  (See  Arrian  de  Reb.  Indicis  [36]. )  In  the 
Ivielfth  century,  the  little  town  of  Tait  (supposed  by  M.  d'Anville  to  be  the  Tes«i 
of  Ptolemy)  was  peopled  and  enriched  by  the  resort  of  the  Arabian  merchaiils. 
(Sec  Geogra[ihia  Nubiens.  p.  56,  and  d  Anvillc  Gtographie  Ancicnne,  tom.  U.  p. 
383.)  In  the  last  age  the  whole  countr)*  was  divided  between  three  princes, 
Mahometan  and  two  Idolaters,  who  maintained  their  independence  against 
successors  of  Shaw  Abbas.    (Voyages  dc  TavernicT,  part  i.  1.  v.  p.  635.) 
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lost  century,  five  hundred  and  fifty-four  cities,  sixty  thousand 
vitlnges,  and  about  forty  millions  of  souls.^  If  we  compare  the 
administration  of  the  house  of  Sassan  with  that  of  the  house  of 
Sesi,  the  political  influence  of  the  Magiau  with  that  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  we  shall  pn)bably  inter  that  tlic  kingdom 
of  Artaxerxes  eontaineU  at  least  as  great  a  number  of  cities, 
villages,  and  inhabitants.  But  it  must  likewise  be  confessed 
that  in  every  age  the  want  of  harbours  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the 
scarcity  of  freah  water  in  the  inland  provinces,  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  Persians ; 
who,  in  the  calculation  of  their  numbers,  seem  to  have  indulged 
one  of  the  meanest,  though  most  common,  artifices  of  national 
vanity. 

As  soon  as  the  ambitious  mind  of  Artaxerxes  had  triumphed  i 
over  the  resistance  of  his  vassals^  he  began  to  threaten  the«m°b«m« 
neighbouring  stateij,  who,  during  the  long  slumber  of  his  pre-u«Boi 
decessors,  liad  insulted  Persia  with  impunity.  He  obtained  some  *"'^ 
easy  victories  over  the  wild  Scythians  and  the  effeniinate 
Indians ;  but  the  Romans  were  an  enemy  who,  by  their  past 
njuries  and  present  power,  deserved  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
arms.  A  forty  years*  tranquillity,  the  fruit  of  valour  and  modcra- 
iion,  had  succeeded  the  victories  of  Trajan.  During  the  period 
that  elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Marcus  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  empires  were  twice 
engaged  in  war;  and,  although  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Araacides  contended  with  a  part  only  of  the  forces  of  Rome,  the 
event  was  most  commonly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Macrinus, 
indeed,  prompted  by  his  precarious  situation  and  pusillanimous 
temper,  purchased  a  peace  at  the  expense  of  near  two  millions 
of  our  money ;  *-  but  the  generals  of  Marcus,  the  emperor 
Scverus,  and  his  son,  erected  many  trophies  in  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.  Among  their  exploits,  the  im- 
perfect relation  of  which  would  have  unseasonably  interrupted 
the  more  important  series  of  domestic  revolutions,  we  shall  only 
mention  tlie  repeated  calamities  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  JJJjj*^ 
miles  to  the  nortli  of  ancient  Babylon,  was  the  capita]  of  the  o»Mi*ki 


^Cbardin,  torn.  iii.  c.  i,  a,  q.  [The  number  seems  too  high.  At  the  present 
time  the  population  of  Iran  ana  Tmnn  (including  Afghanistan,  Beluchistan,  ftc.)  ts 
said  lo  be  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  miUions.} 

«  Dion,  I  xxviii.  p.  1335  (27.  Two  hundred  million  sesterces.  Yel  the  coins 
of  2j8  A.D.  boost  of  tt  Victoria  Parthica.] 
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Macedonifin  conquests  in  Upper  Asia.**  Many  ages  afler  the 
fall  of  their  empire,  Seleucia  retained  the  genuine  characters  of 
a  Grecian  colony — arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
Tlie  independent  republic  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  thr 
hundred  nobles ;  the  people  consristed  of  six  hundred  thow 
citizens ;  the  walls  were  strong,  and,  as  long  as  concord  prevail 
among  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  they  viewed  with  con- 
tempt the  power  of  the  Parthian :  but  the  madness  of  faction 
was  sometimes  provoked  to  implore  the  dangerous  aid  of  the 
common  enemy,  who  was  posted  almost  at  the  gates  of  the 
colony.**  The  Parthian  monarchs,  like  the  Mogul  aovercigns 
of  Hindostan,  delicrhted  in  tlie  pastoral  life  of  their  Scythian 
ancestors;  and  the  Imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in  the 
plain  of  Ctesiphon,  on  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  miles  from  Seleucia.**  The  innumerable 
attendants  on  luxury  and  desjwtisni  resorted  to  the  court,  and 
the  little  village  of  Ctesiphon  insensibly  swelled  into  a  great 
city.**  Under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  the  Roman  generals 
penetrated  as  far  as  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia.*'  They  were 
received  as  friends  by  the  Greek  colony ;  they  attacked  as 
enemies  the  seat  of  the  Parthian  kings ;  yet  both  cities  ex- 
perienced the  same  treatment.  The  sacJc  and  conflagration  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  massacre  of  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  Roman  triumph.** 
Seleucia,  already  exhausted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  too 
powerful  rival,  simk  under  the  fatal  blow ;  but  Ctesiphon,  in 
about  thirty-three  years,  had  suflSciently  recovered  its  strength 
to  maintain  an  obstinate  siege  against  the  emperor  Severus. 
The  city  was,  however,  taken  by  assault ;  the  king,  who  de- 

**  For  the  precise  situation  of  Babylon.  Seleticia,  Ctesiphon,  Modain.  end  Bag* 
dad,  cities  often  confounded  with  each  other,  see  an  excellent  GeographiCikl  I'ntcl 
of  M.  d'Anville,  in  M^m.  de  TAcad^mie,  torn.  xxx. 

« Tacit  AnnaL  ri.  42.     Plin.  Hist  Nat  vi.  a6. 


)^S^^ 


**Thi$  may  be  inferred  from  Strabo,  1.  xvj.  p.  743, 

^'Tluii  most  cltIous  traveller.  Bemier  (see  Hist  de  Voyages,  lorn,  jl) 
followed  the  camp  of  Aurengzebe  from  Delhi  fo  Coshmir,  describes  with  great 
accuracy  the  immense  moMng  city.  The  guard  of  cavalry  consisted  of  35,000  men. 
that  of  infantry  of  10,000.  It  was  computed  Uiat  the  camp  conlained  150,000 
horses,  mules,  and  elephants  ;  50,000  camels,  50.000  oxen,  (Uid  between  300.000 
and  400,000  persons.  Almost  all  Delhi  followed  the  court,  whose  magmhcence 
supported  its  industry. 

*f  [These  successes  were  achieved  by  Avidius  Casstus.     He  took  Nisibis.  at 
Dausara  near  Edcssa.     The  Panhians  were  defeated  at  Europos  in  Cyrrbcattca.] 

**Dion,  1.  Ixiri.  p.   1178  [2].     Hist  August  p.  38   [v.  8J.     Eutrop.  viii.    i^ 
Euscb.  in  Chronic,  [ann.  si8o].      Quadratus  (quoted  in  the  Augustan  Historyl 
nttemptrd  to  vindicate  the  Romans  by  alleging  that  the  citiiens  of  Seleucia 
(ini  violated  their  faith. 
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fended  it  in  person,  escaped  with  precipitation ;  on  hundred 
thousand  captives  and  a  rich  booty  rewarded  the  fatigues  of 
tlie  Roman  soldiers.*"  Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes, 
Ctesiphon  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  to  Seleucia  as  one  of  the 
^reat  capitals  of  the  East.^'  In  summer,  the  monarch  of  Persia 
■enjoyed  at  Ecbatana  the  cool  breezes  of  the  mountains  of  Media ; 
but  the  mildness  of  the  climate  engaged  him  to  prefer  Ctesiphon 
for  his  winter  residence. 

From  these  successful  Inroads  the  Romans  derived  no  real  or  otnqaMii 
lasting  benefit;  nor  did  they  attempt  to  preserve  such  distant  vmm  **' 
conquests,  separated  from  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  a 
^large  tract  of  intermediate  desert.  The  reduction  of  the  king- 
dom of  Osrhoene  was  an  acquisition  of  less  splendour  indeed, 
but  of  a  far  more  solid  advantage.  That  little  state  occupied 
the  nortlieni  and  most  fertile  part  of  Mesopotamia,  between  the 
Rui)hrates  and  the  TijLfris.  Edessa,  its  capital,  was  sltuatc<J 
about  twenty  miles  beyond  the  former  of  those  rivers,  and  the 
Inhabitants,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  were  a  mixed  race 
of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Armenians.*^  The  feeble 
Govcreigns  of  Osrhoene,  placed  on  the  dangerous  verge  of  two 
contending  empires,  were  attached  from  inclination  to  the 
Parthian  cause ;  but  the  superior  power  of  Rome  exacted  from 
them  a  reluctant  homage,  which  is  still  attested  by  their 
medals. ^^  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Parthian  war  under 
Marcus,  it  was  judged  prudent  to  secure  some  substantial  pledges 
of  their  doubtful  fidelity.  Forts  were  constructed  in  several 
parts  of  Uie  country,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  fixed  in  the 
strong  town  of  Nisibis.  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the 
death  of  Commodus,  the  princes  of  Osrhoene  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  but  the  stem  policy  of  Severus  confirmed 
their  dependence,*^  and  the  perfidy  of  Caracalla  completed  the 
easy  conquest.  Abgarus,  the  last  king  ^  of  Edessa,  was  sent  in  aj>.i 
chidns  to  Rome,  his  dominions  reduced  into  a  provmce,  and  his 


"DtoD,  1.  Ixxv.  p.  1363  [9}.  Herodian,  i.  iiL  p.  lao  [9].  Hist.  August,  p.  70 
[x.  16.    HUmaii  frof€  temport,  which  fixes  the  cnpttire  lo  end  of  197  or  beginning 

ori9a  A.U.] 

•■  [Ctesiphon  wa.i  restored  by  SApor  11.1 

lTb«  polished  citixcns  of  Antioch  called  those  of  Edessa  mixed  barbarians. 
Il  was,  however,  some  praise,  tlt.'it,  of  the  three  dialects  of  the  Syriac,  the  purest 
and  most  elegant  ftbe  Aranioeon)  was  spoke  at  Edessa.  This  remark  M.  Boycr 
I  Hist  Edess.  p.  5)  has  borrowed  from  George  of  Malatia,  a  Syrian  writer. 

•■  [Compare  bckbel,  iii.  514.] 

°*  Dion,  I  Ixxv.  p.  1348,  1049,  1350  [i,  a,  3}  M.  Bayer  has  neglected  to  tue 
this  most  iroportant  passnge. 

^[Basilcui  was  the  title. J 
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capital  digniAed  with  the  rank  of  colony ;  ^  and  thus 
Romans,  about  ten  yean  before  the  fall  of  the  Parthian 
moiiarchy^  obtained  a  firm  and  permanent  establishment  beyond 
the  Euphrates.** 

Prudence  as  well  as  glory  might  have  justified  a  war  on  the 
■mTvt  side  of  Artaxerxes,  had  his  views  been  confined  to  the  defence 
i«*r  ur  tlie  acquisition  of  a  useful  frontier.  But  the  ambitious  Per- 
sian openly  avowed  a  far  more  extensive  design  of  conquest ; 
and  be  thought  himself  able  to  support  his  lofty  pretensions  by 
the  arms  of  reason  as  well  as  by  those  of  power.  Cyrus,  he 
alleged,  had  first  subdued,  and  his  successors  had  for  a  long  time 
possessed,  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Propontis  and 
the  iEgean  Sea ;  the  provinces  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  under  their 
empire,  had  been  governed  by  Persian  satraps ;  and  all  Egypt,  to 
the  confines  of  i^thiopia,  had  acknowledged  their  sovereignty.^^ 
Their  rights  had  been  suspended,  but  not  destroyed,  by  a  long 
usurymtion  ;^^  and,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  Persian  diadem, 
which  birth  and  successful  valour  had  placed  upon  his  head, 
the  first  great  duty  of  his  station  called  upon  him  to  restore 
the  ancient  limits  ajid  splendour  of  the  monarchy.  Tlie  Great 
King,  therefore  (such  was  the  haughty  style  of  his  embassies  to 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander),  commanded  the  Romans  instantly  to 
depart  from  all  the  provinces  of  his  ancestors,  and,  yielding  to 
the  Persians  the  empire  of  Asia,  to  content  themselves  with  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  Europe.  This  haughty  mandate  was 
delivered  by  four  hundred  of  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  Persians;  who,  by  their  fine  horses,  splendid  arras,  and  rich 
apparel,  displayed  the  pride  and  greatness  of  their  master.  ^ 
Such  an  embassy  was  much  less  on  offer  of  negotiation  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  Both  Alexander  Severus  and  Artaxerxes, 
collecting  the  military  force  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  mon- 
arcliies,  resolved  in  this  important  contest  to  lead  their  armies 
in  person. 

If  we   credit   what  should  seem  the  most  authentic   of  oU 


M  [CoracalU  promoted  Corrtue  to  be  a  Roman  colony.  Eckhd,  iii.  508.  Ho 
uemi  to  have  fomird  tbv  dusirn  of  annexing  Annenin  as  a  province.] 

MThis  kinedoin,  from  Osrnoea,  who  eQ,ve  a  new  name  to  the  country,  lo  the 
Uut  Abganis,  oad  lasted  353  years.  See  the  learned  work  of  M.  Bays.  Historia 
Osrhocoa  et  Edesscna. 

'■'Xenopbon,  in  the  preCoce  to  the  Cyropiedia.  gives  a  clear  and  magnificent 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  empire  of  Cynu.  Herodotus  (L  iii.  c.  7^,  &c.)  cnten  into 
ft  curious  nnd  particular  description  of  the  twenty  great  Satraps  into  which  the 
Persian  empire  was  divided  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

*  [Dion.  txii.  4.  I.] 

WHerodian,  vi.  309,  aia  [a  and  4]. 


»letory  of 
AltXUidCT 
■kTtrui, 
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records,  an  oration,  still  extant,  and  delivered  by  the  emperor 
himself  to  the  senate,  we  must  allow  that  the  victory  of  Alex- 
ander Sevenis  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  formerly  obtained 
over  the  Persians  by  the  son  of  Hhilip,  The  army  of  the  Great 
King  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
clothed  in  complete  armour  of  steel;  of  seven  hundred  elephants, 
with  towers  filled  with  arcliers  on  their  backs ;  and  of  eighteen 
hundred  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  This  formidable  host, 
the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  eastern  history,  and  has 
scarcely  been  imagined  in  eastern  romance,**  was  discomfited  in 
u  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  Alexander  approved  himself 
an  intrepid  soldier  and  a  skilful  general.  The  Great  King  fled 
before  his  valour:  an  immense  booty  and  the  conquest  of  Meso- 
potamia were  the  immediate  fruits  of  this  signal  victorj'.  Such 
arc  the  circumstances  of  this  ostentatious  and  improbable  rela- 
tion, dictated,  as  it  too  plainly  appears,  by  the  vanity  of  the 
monarch,  adorned  by  the  unblushing  servility  of  his  flatterers, 
and  received  without  contradiction  by  a  distant  and  obsequious 
senate.'*^  Far  from  being  inclined  to  believe  that  the  arms  of 
Alexander  obtained  any  memornble  advantage  over  the  Persians, 
we  are  induced  to  suspect  that  all  this  blaze  of  imaginary  glory 
was  designed  to  conceal  some  real  disgrace. 

Our  suspicions  are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  a  contem- mot*  pro- 
porary  historian,  who  mentions  the  virtues  of  Alexander  with  oruM 
respect,  and  his  faults  with  candour.     He  describes  the  judicious 
plan  which  had  been  formed  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.     Three 
Roman  armies  were  destined  to  invade  Persia  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  different  roads.      But  tlie  operations  of  the  campaign. 


*>  There  were  two  handtrd  scythed  chariots  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  the  host 
of  Daritis.  In  the  vast  army  of  Tigranes.  which  vns  vanqnished  by  Lucullus, 
seventeen  thousand  horse  only  were  completely  armed.  Antiochus  brought  lifty- 
four  elephants  into  the  field  against  the  Romans :  by  his  frequent  wars  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  princes  of  India,  he  had  once  collected  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  thos« 
Seat  animals ;  but  it  may  be  queationed,  whether  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
iodostan  crcr  formed  n  line  of  battle  of  seven  hundrixl  elephants.  lostead  of 
thnse  or  four  thotisand  elephant*,  which  the  Great  Mogul  was  supposed  to  possess. 
Tavemier  (Voyages,  part  ii.  1.  i.  p.  198)  discovered,  by  a  more  accurate  mquiry, 
that  be  had  only  five  fiundred  for  his  baggage,  and  eighty  or  ninety  for  tlie  serviire 
of  war.  The  Greeks  have  varied  with  regard  to  the  number  which  Poms  brought 
into  the  field  ;  but  Quintus  Curttus  (viii.  13),  in  this  instance  judicious  and  moder- 
ate, is  contented  with  etghty-fivc  elephants,  distinguish!^  by  their  site  and  strength. 
In  Siam,  where  these  animahi  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  esteemed, 
cifffaleen  elephants  are  allowed  as  a  sufficient  proportion  for  each  of  the  nine 
brigades  Into  which  a  just  army  is  divided.  The  whole  number,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  elephants  of  war,  may  sometimes  be  doubled.  HisL  dcs  Voyages, 
torn.  ix.  p.  96a 

*  Hisu  August  p.  133  [xviii.  55]. 
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though  wisely  concerted,  were  not  executed  either  with  abilil 

or  success.     The  first  of  these  armies,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered 

the  marshy  plains  of  Babylon^  towards  the  artificial  couHux  o: 

the  Kuphrales  and  the  Tigris/^  was  encompassed  by  the  suptri 

numbers,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows,  of  the  enemy.      The 

alliance  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,*^^  and  tlie  long  tract  of 

mountainous  country,  in  which  the  Persian  cavalry  was  of  little 

service,  opened  a  secure  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Media  to  the 

second  of  the  Roman  armies.      These  brave  troops  laid  waste 

the  adjacent  provinces,  and  by  several  successful  actions  against 

Artaxerxes  gave  a  faint  colour  to  the  emperor's  vanity.       But 

the  retreat  of  this  victorious  army  was  imprudent,  or  at  least 

unfortunate.       In   repassing   the  mountains,  great  numbers  of 

soldiers  perislied  b}'  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the  seventy 

of  the  winter  season.     It  had  been  resolved  that  whilst  these 

two  great  detachments  penetrated  into  the  opposite  e\trem< 

of  the  Persian  dominions,  the  main  body,  under  the  comma 

of  Alexander  himself,  should  support  their  attack  by  invading 

the  centre  of  the  kingdom.     But  the  unexperienced  youth,  in- 

Huenced  by  his  mother's  counsels,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  fears, 

deserted   tlie  bravest  troops  and  the  fairest  prospect  of  victory ; 

and,  after  consuming  in  Mesopotamia  an  inactive  and  inglorious 

summer,  he  led  back  to  Antioch  an  army  diminished  by  sickness, 

and  provoked  by  disappomlmcnt.     The  behaviour  of  Artaxerxes 

had  been  very  difierent.     Flying  with  rapidity  from  the  hills  o. 

Media  to  the  marslies  of  the    Euphrates,  he  had  everywh 

opposed   the  invaders  in  person ;   and    in  either    fortune    h 

united  with  the  ablest  conduct  the  most  undaunted  resolutio: 

But  in  several  obstinate  engagements  against  the  veteran  legio 

of  Uome  the  Persian  monarch  had  lost  the  flower  of  his  troops. 

Even  his  victories  had  weakened  his  power.      The  favourable 

opportunities  of  the  absence  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  confusions 

that  followed   that  emperor's  death,  presented    themselves 

vain    to   his   ambition.      Instead  of  expelling  the  Romans, 

he  pretended,  from   the  continent  of  Asia,  he   found  h: 


sse 
nff        I 


xes 

ioi^H 


■>M.  de  Tiltcmont  has  alrearly  observed  ihal  Herodian's  geography  is  some- 
what confused. 

•■  Moses  of  Chorcnc  (Hist.  Armen.  I.  ii.  c.  71]  illustrales  this  invasion  of  Mi 
Ijy  asserting  thai  Chosroes.  K-ng  of  Arraeniii,  defeated  Aruuerxcs,  nnd  pi 
him  to  Ihi'  confines  of  India.  The  exploits  of  Chosroes  have  twxn  ntagnilitxt, 
he  aclfcl  Rs  a  dependent  ally  to  the  Romans.  [But  Chosroes  rt:ally  inflicted  .1 
serious  defeat  on  Ardeshlr  in  aa8,  drove  him  back  from  Armenia,  and  invndcd  his 
realm,  pressing  as  far  as  Ctesiphon,  if  nol  to  the  borders  of  Aratda.  The  Romans 
had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  ] 
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unable  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the  little  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia.** 

The  reign  of  Artnxerxes,  which  from  the  last  defeat  of  the  qwwwtm* 
Pnrthians  lasted  only  fourteen  years,  fonns  a  memorable  wra  in  Ajjkx«x«^ 
tlie  historj-  of  the  East,  and  even  in  that  of  Rome.  His  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  marked  by  those  bold  and  commanding 
features  that  generally  distinguish  the  princes  who  conquer, 
from  those  who  inherit,  an  empire.  Till  the  last  period  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  his  code  of  laws  was  respected  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  civil  and  religious  pnlicj'.**  Several  of  his  sayings 
are  preserved.  One  of  them  in  particular  discovers  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  constitution  of  government  "  The  authority  of 
the  prince/'  said  Artaxentes,  "must  be  defended  by  a  military 
force ;  that  force  can  only  be  maintained  by  taxes ;  uU  taxes 
must,  at  last,  fall  upon  agriculture ;  and  agriculture  can  never 
flourish  except  under  the  protection  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion."*"' Artaxerxes  bequeathed  his  new  empire,  and  his  am- 
bitious designs  against  the  Uomans,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  unworthy 
of  his  great  father;  but  those  designs  were  too  extensive  for  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  served  only  to  involve  both  nations  in  a 
long  series  of  destructive  wars  and  reciprocal  calamities. 

The  Persians,  long  since  civilized  and  conupted,  were  very  Muitair 
far  from  possessing  the  martial  independence,  and  the  intrepid  f^^" 
liardiness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  rendered  the 
northern  barbarians  masters  of  the  world.  The  science  of  war, 
that  constituted  the  more  rational  force  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
it  now  does  of  Europe,  never  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  East.  Those  disciplined  evolutions  which  harmonize  and 
animate  a  confused  multitude  were  unknown  to  the  Persians. 
They  were  equally  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  constructing,  besieg- 
ing, or  defending  regular  fortifications.  They  trusted  more  to 
their  numbers  than  to  their  courage  ;  more  to  their  courage  than 
to  tlieir  discipline.      The  infantrj-  was  a  half-ariucd,  spiritless  Tb«irinftBirr 

•*For  the  account  of  this  war,  see  Herodlan,  1.  vl  p.  aog,  ata  fsl*  Tb^  old 
■bbrevintors  and  mrxjem  compilers  h.ive  blindly  followed  the  Augiulan  History, 
{Though  no  very  glorious  cxploil  was  wrought  in  this  campaign  of  Alexander,  It 
b  clear  thnl  (be  Penions  were  completely  checked  in  their  advance  westward,  and 
ibflt  the  komons  gained  some  victories.  Cp.  Aurelius  Victor,  Cnsor.  04,  a,  and 
Kutrnpius,  viti.  23.     Not  an  inch  of  ground  was  lost  lo  the  empire.  ] 

•  EiUychius,  toni.  ii.  p.  180.  vers.  Pocock.  The  ^eat  Cnosroe*  Nnushirwan 
sent  the  code  of  Artaxerxes  to  all  his  satraps,  as  the  invririablc  rule  of  ihcir  con- 

dULl. 

••  D'Hcrbdol.  BibLioth6que  Oricntaie,  au  mot  Ardjhir.  We  may  observe  llial, 
after  an  ancient  period  of  fables,  and  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  the  modern  his- 
tories of  Persia  b^n  to  assume  an  air  of  truth  with  the  dynasty  of  the  SaAsanides. 
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crowd  of  peasAnts,  levied  in  hftste  by  the  allurements  of  [ 
and  as  easily  dispersed  by  a  victory  as  by  a  <iefeat.  Tlie  mon- 
arch and  his  nobles  transported  into  the  camp  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  seraglio.  Their  military  operations  were  impeded 
by  a  useless  train  of  women,  eunuchs,  horses,  and  camels;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign  the  Persian  host  was  often 
separated  or  destroyed  by  an  unexpected  famine.*^ 
TMrwniir  gut  the  nobles  of  Persia,  in  the  bosom  of  luxury  and  despotism, 
preserved  a  strong  sense  of  personal  gallantry  and  national 
honour.  From  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  taught  to  spcjik 
truth,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  ride ;  and  it  was  universally 
confessed  that  in  the  two  last  of  the-se  arts  they  hatl  made  a 
more  than  common  proficiency.**  The  most  distinguished  youtli 
were  educated  under  the  monarch's  eye,  practised  their  exerci 
in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  were  severely  trained  up  to 
habits  of  temperance  and  obedience  in  their  long  and  laborio 
jwrties  of  hunting.  In  every  province  the  satrap  maintained! 
like  school  of  military  virtue.  The  Persian  nobles  (so  natural  is 
the  idea  of  feudal  tenures)  received  from  the  king's  bounty  lands 
and  houses  on  the  condition  of  their  service  in  war.  They  were 
ready  on  the  first  summons  to  mount  on  horseback,  with  a  martial 
and  splendid  train  of  followers,  and  to  join  the  numerous  bodies 
of  guards,  who  were  carefully  selected  from  among  the  most  robust 
slaves  and  the  bravest  adventurers  of  Asia.  These  armies,  both 
of  light  and  of  heavy  cavalrj',  equally  fonnidable  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  charge  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions, 
threatened,  as  an  impending  cloud,  the  eastern  provinces  of 
declining  empire  of  Rome.®* 


utli 

-^ 

ou^H 
d  11^ 


jns. 


■'Herodian,  I  vi  p.  214  [5].  Ammmnus  Marcellinus,  L  xxili.  c  6.  Some 
difFerenccs  may  be  observed  between  the  two  historians,  the  natural  effects  of  the 
cbanRcs  produced  by  a  century  and  a  half. 

■■The  Persians  ore  stiti  the  most  skilful  hoi^emen,  and  their  horses  the  finest,  in 
the  East. 

•  From  Herodottu,  Xenophon,  Herodian,  Ammianus.  Chardin,  Ac,  I  ha*e 
extracted  such  probable  accounts  of  the  Persian  nobility,  as  seem  either  common  tOj 
evoy  age,  or  particular  to  that  of  the  Sassanides. 
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CHAPTEB   IX 

Thg  Stait  of  Gemutny  tiU  the  Invawm  of  the  BarbaTiaas,  m  tht 
Ti$He  of  the  Empervr  LkcUa 


The  government  and  religion  of  Persia  have  deserved  some 
notice  from  their  connexion  with  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  ttie 
Roman  empire.  Wc  shall  occasionally  mention  the  Scythiuu  or 
Sarmatian  tribes,  which,  with  their  amis  and  horses,  their  Hocks 
and  herds,  their  wives  and  families^  wandered  over  tlie  iuuiieiise 
plains  which  spread  themselves  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Vistula,  from  the  confines  of  Persia  to  those  of  Germany.  But 
the  warlike  Germans,  who  first  resisted,  then  invaded,  and  at 
length  overturned,  the  Western  monarchy  of  Rome,  will  occupy 
a  much  more  important  place  in  this  histoTj,  and  possess  a 
stronger,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  more  domestic, 
claim  to  our  attention  and  re/rard.  The  most  civilised  nations 
o(  modem  Europe  issued  from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  in 
the  rude  institutions  of  those  barbarians  we  may  still  distinguish 
the  original  principles  of  our  present  laws  and  manners.  In 
their  primitive  state  of  simplicity  and  independence,  the  Germans 
were  suneyed  by  the  discerning  eye,  and  delineated  by  the 
masterly  pencil,  of  Tacitus,  the  first  of  historians  who  applied  the 
science  of  philosophy  to  the  study  of  facts.  The  expressive 
^conciseness  of  his  descriptions  has  deserved  to  exercise  the  dili- 
gence of  innumerable  antiquarians,  and  to  excite  the  genius  and 
penetration  of  the  philosophic  historians  of  our  own  times.  The 
subject,  however  various  and  important,  has  already  been  so 
frcqut^ntly,  so  ably,  and  so  successfully  discussed,  that  it  is  now 
grown  familiar  to  the  reader,  and  difficult  to  the  writer.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  and  indeed 
with  repeating,  some  of  the  most  important  circumstances  of 
climate,  of  manners,  and  of  institutions,  which  rendered  the  wild 
barbarians  of  Germany  sucli  formidable  enemies  to  the  Roman 
power. 

Ancient  Germany,  excluding  from  its  independent  limits  the  iztnt<« 
province  westward  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  submitted  to  the  ••™'^ 
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Roman  yoke,  extended  itself  over  a  third  part  of  Europe.' 
Almost  the  whole  of  modern  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Livonia,  Pnissia,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Poland,  were  peopled  by  the  various  tribes  of  one  great  natiou, 
whose  complexion,  numners,  and  laiifrnnpe  denoted  a  common 
origin,  and  preserved  a  striking  resemblance.  On  the  west, 
ancient  Germany  was  divided  by  the  Rhine  from  the  GaUic, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Daimbe  from  the  Illyrian,  provinces  of 
the  empire.  A  ridge  of  hillSj  rising  from  the  Danube,  and  called 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  covered  Germany  on  the  side  of 
Dacia  or  Hungary.  The  eastern  frontier  was  faintly  marked  by 
the  mutual  fears  of  the  Germans  and  the  Sannatiaiis,  and  was 
often  confounded  by  the  mixture  of  warring  and  confederating 
tribes  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  remote  durkness  of  tlie  north 
the  ancients  imperfectly  descried  a  frozen  ocunri  that  lay  beyond 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  beyond  the  peninsula,  or  islands,^  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Some  ingenious  writers*  have  suspected  that  Europe  was 
much  colder  formerly  than  it  is  at  present;  and  the  most  ancient 
descriptions  of  the  climate  of  Germany  tend  exceedingly  to 
confirm  their  theory.  The  general  complaints  of  intense  frost 
and  eternal  winter  are  perhaps  little  to  be  reganletl,  since  we 
have  no  method  of  reducing  to  the  accurate  standard  of  the 
thermometer  the  feelings  or  the  expressions  of  an  orator  bom  in 
the  happier  regions  of  Greece  or  Asia.  But  I  shall  select  two  re- 
markable circumstances  of  a  less  equivocal  nature.  1.  The  great 
rivers  which  covered  the  Roman  provinces,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  were  frequently  frozen  over,  and  capable  of  supporting 
the  most  enormous  weights.  The  barbarians,  who  often  chose 
that  severe  season  for  their  inroads,  transported,  without  appre- 
hension or  danger,  their  numerous  armies,  their  cavalry. 


>  [Tbouj|;h  the  author  rxaggtrrales  the  extent  of  uicient  Germany  towanU  tbe 
easl.  he  Is  not  so  far  wrung  ca  b.i5  sometimes  been  supposed.  Speaking  roughly, 
German  tribes  occupied  the  whole  of  Europe  beiween  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula, 
the  Northern  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Vandals,  Burgundians.  Turdhngi,  Skiri, 
and  Gutones  held  the  land  between  the  Oder  and  Visluln.] 

*  Tile  modern  philosophers  of  Sweden  seem  acrecd  that  the  waters  of  the  Baltic 
gradtially  sink  in  a  regular  proportion,  which  they  have  ^'enttired  to  estimate  at 
half  an  inch  every  year.  Twenty  centuries  ago,  the  flat  country  of  Scanduuiv^ 
must  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  ;  while  the  high  lands  rose  abore  tbe  waters,  M 
so  many  ishinds  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  Such  indeed  is  the  notion  givea 
us  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  of  tlie  vast  countries  round  the  Baltic.  See  In  the 
Biblioth^ue  Raisonnde,  torn.  xl.  and  xlv. ,  a  large  abstract  of  Dalin's  History  of 
Sweden,  composed  in  the  Swedish  language. 

I  In  particular,  Mr.  Hume,  a»d  ihc  Abb£  du  Bos,  and  M.  Pelloutier,  Hist,  des 
Cclies,  loiM.  I. 
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their  heax'y  wagjrons,  over  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  of  ice.* 
Modern  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of  a  like  phenomenon, 
2.  The  reindeer,  that  useful  animal,  from  whom  the  savage  of 
the  North  derives  the  best  comforts  of  his  dreary  life»  is  of  a 
constitution  that  sup|>urts,  and  even  requires,  the  most  intense 
cold.  He  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Spitzberg,  within  ten  degrees 
of  the  pole  ;  he  seems  to  delight  in  the  snows  of  Lapland  and 
Siberia;  but  at  present  he  cannot  subsist^  much  less  multiply,  in 
any  country  to  the  south  of  the  Baltic*  In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
the  reindeer,  as  well  as  the  elk  and  the  wild  bull,  was  a  nntivc 
of  the  Hercynian  forest,  which  then  overshadowed  a  great  part 
of  Germany  and  Poland."^  The  modem  improvements  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  the  cold.  These 
immense  woods  have  been  gradually  cleared,  which  intercepted 
from  the  earth  the  rnys  of  the  sunJ  The  morasses  have  been 
drained,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  has  been  cultivated,  the 
air  has  become  more  temperate.  Canada,  at  this  day,  is  an 
exact  picture  of  ancient  Germany.  Although  situate  in  the 
same  parallel  with  the  finest  provinces  of  France  and  England, 
that  country  experiences  the  most  rigorous  cold.  The  reindeer 
are  very  numerous,  the  ground  is  covered  with  deep  and  lasting 
snow,  and  the  great  river  of  St.  Lawrence  is  regularly  frozen, 
in  a  season  when  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  tlie  Thames  are 
usually  free  from  ice.* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  easy  to  exaggerate,  the  Influence  m 
of  the  climate  of  ancient  Germany  over  the  minds  and  botlies  ol  ***  '^'*"' 
the   natives.       Many   writers    have    supposed,    and    most    have 
allowed,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  without  any  adequate  proof, 
that  the  rigorous  cold  of  the  North   was  favourable  to  long  life 
and  generative  vigour,  that  the  women  were  more  fruitful,  and 


*DitKloi-u5Siculu5.  1.  V.  p.  340.  e6]t.  Wessel  [as]-  Herodian.  1.  vi,  p.  asi  [7]. 
Jornandes,  c.  5c.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  wine,  when  brought  lo  table, 
was  frequently  frozen  into  great  lumps,  /rus/a  vimi.    Ovid  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  t  iv.  7, 


7-ia  Virgil  Georgtc.  I.  lii.  355.  The  fact  is  confirmed  by  a  soldier  and  a  philo- 
sopbcr,  who  had  experienced  the  intense  cold  of  Thrace.  See  Xenophun,  Anabasis, 
L  vii.  p.  560,  edit.  Hutchinson  [4I .  [Milman  in  his  note  on  this  passage  refers  10 
an  incident  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1635  "Jan  van  Wertb,  an  Imperialtst 
partisan,  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Heidelberg  on  the  ice  with  5000  men,  and  sur- 
prised Spires  ".] 

•Buffon,  Histoire  Naturelle,  torn.  xii.  p.  79,  116. 

•Carsar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  23,  &c.  The  most  inquisitive  of  the  Germans  were 
ignorant  of  its  uimost  limits,  although  some  of  them  had  travelled  in  it  more  iban 
sixty  days'  Journey. 

'  Cluverius  (Germonia  Antiqua.  1.  iii.  c.  47)  invtsligales  the  small  and  scattered 
remains  of  the  Hercynian  Wood. 
I  'Charlevoix,  Histoire  du  Canada. 
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the  hunuui  species  more  prolific,  than  in  warmer  or  more 
temperate  climates.^  We  may  assert,  with  greater  confidence, 
that  the  keen  air  of  Gennany  formed  the  large  and  masculine 
limbs  of  the  natives,  who  were,  in  general,  of  a  more  lofty 
stature  than  the  people  of  the  South,^*^  g&ve  them  a  kind  of 
strength  better  adapted  to  violent  exertions  than  to  patient 
labour,  and  inspired  them  with  constitutional  bravery,  which  is 
the  result  of  nerves  and  spirits.  Tlie  severity  of  a  winter 
campaign,  that  chilled  the  courage  of  the  Roman  troops,  was 
scarcely  felt  by  these  hardy  children  of  the  North,'^  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  unable  to  resist  the  summer  heats,  and  dissolved 
away  in  languor  and  sickness  under  the  beams  of  an  Italian 
sun.*^ 
orfdaefua  There  is  not  anywhere  upon  the  globe  a  large  tract  of  country, 
which  we  have  discovered  destitute  of  inhabitants,  or  whose  first 
population  can  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  historical  certainty. 
And  yet,  as  the  most  philosophic  minds  can  seldom  re&ain  from 
investigating  the  infancy  of  great  nations,  our  curiosity  consumes 
itself  in  toilsome  and  disaj^pointed  efforts.  When  Tacitus  con- 
sidered the  purity  of  the  German  blood,  and  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  country,  he  was  disposed  to  pronounce  those 
barbarians  liuiigciuE,  or  natives  of  the  soil.  We  may  allow  with 
safety,  and  pcniaps  with  truth,  that  ancient  Germany  was  not 
originally  peopletl  by  any  foreign  colonies  already  formed  into  a 
political  society  ;^^  but  that  the  name  and  nation  received  their 
existence  from  the  gradual  union  of  some  wandering  savages  of 
the  Hercynian  woods.  'lo  assert  those  savages  to  have  been 
the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabited 
would  be  a  rash  inference,  condemned  by  religion,  and  un- 
warranted by  reason. 


*01niu  Rudbeck  asserts  ihat  the  Swedish  women  often  bear  ten  or  twel 
children,  and  not  uncommouly  twenty  or  thirty;  but  the  authority  of  Rudbedt 
Is  much  to  be  suspected. 

10  In  ho9  artus,  in  Iwec  corpora,  qtue  miramur.  cxcrescunL  Tacit.  Geroiania, 
c.  ao.     Cluvcr.  L  i.  c.  14. 

n  Plutarch,  in  Mario.  The  Ciixibri.  by  way  of  amuseracnt,  often  slid  down 
mounuins  of  snow  on  their  brood  shields. 

u  The  Romans  made  war  in  all  climates,  and  by  their  excellent  discipline  were 
in  a  great  measure  preserved  in  health  and  vigour.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
man  is  ihc  only  animtu  which  can  live  and  multiply  in  every  country  from  the  equator 
to  the  poleSL  The  hog  seems  to  approach  the  nearest  to  our  species  In  that  privi- 
lege. 

"  Tacll,  German,  c.  3.  The  emigration  of  the  Gauls  followed  the  cwirse  of  the 
Danube,  and  discharged  itself  on  Greece  and  Asia.  Tacitus  could  discover  only 
one  incon%iderable  tnbe  that  retained  any  traces  of  a  G^Ulic  origin.  [The  CotbUi 
c.  43.    Ttiey  were  oertaioly  not  Gallic] 
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Such  rationa]  doubt  is  but  ill  suited  with  the  genius  of  popular  paUi 
vanity.  Among  the  nations  who  have  adopted  the  Mosaic" 
historj'  of  the  world,  the  ark  of  Noah  has  been  of  the  same  use, 
as  was  formerly  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  tlie  siege  of  Troy. 
On  a  narrow  basis  of  acknowledged  truth,  an  immense  but  rude 
superstructure  of  fable  has  been  erected :  and  the  wild  Irishman,^* 
OS  well  OS  the  wild  Tartor,^^  could  point  out  the  individual  son 
of  Japhet  from  whose  loins  his  ancestors  were  lineally  descended. 
The  last  century  abounded  with  antiquarians  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  easy  faith,  who,  by  the  dim  light  of  legends  and  traditions, 
of  conjectures  and  etymologies,  conducted  the  great-grandchildren 
of  Noah  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 
Of  these  judicious  critics,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  was  Olaus 
Rudbeck,  professor  in  the  university  of  Upsal.***  Whatever  is 
celebrated  either  in  historj*  or  fable,  this  zealous  patriot  ascribes 
to  his  countrj'.  From  Sweden  (which  formed  so  considerable  a 
part  of  ancient  Germany)  the  Grf-eks  themselves  derived  their 
alphabelicid  characters,  their  astronomy,  and  their  religion.  Of 
that  delightfiil  region  (for  such  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a 
native)  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  gardens  of  the  Hespcrides,  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  even 
the  Elysian  Fields,  were  all  but  faint  and  imperfect  transcripts, 
A  clime  so  profusely  favoured  by  Nature  could  not  long  remain 
desert  after  the  flood.  The  learned  Rudbeck  allows  the  family 
of  Noah  a  few  years  to  multiply  from  eight  to  about  twenty 
thousand  persons.  He  then  disperses  them  into  small  colonies 
to  replenish  the  eartli,  and  to  propagate  Uie  human  species. 
The  German  or  Swedish  detaclunent  (which  marched,  if  I  um 
not  mistaken,  under  the  command  of  Askenaz  the  son  of  Gomer, 
the  son  of  Japhet)  distinguished  itself  by  a  more  thjm  common 
diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work.  The  northern 
hive  cast  its  swarms  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia ;  and  (to  use  the  author's  metaphor)  the  bluod  circu- 
lated back  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart. 

"According  to  Dr.  Keating  (History  of  Ireland,  p.  13,  14),  ihe  giant  Partho- 
laous,  who  was  the  son  of  Scara.  the  son  of  Esr.i,  the  son  of  Sru,  the  son  of  Fram- 
BDt,  Uic  son  of  Falbaclan,  llie  son  of  Magog,  the  5on  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Munster.  the  i4ih  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-ciehl.  Though  he  succeeded  in  his  great 
enterprise,  the  loose  behaviour  of  his  wife  rendered  his  domestic  life  very  unha[jpy, 

and  provoked  him  to  stjch  a  d^ree,  thai  be  killed her  favourite  ^yhound. 

This,  as  ihe  learned  historian  very  properly  obswes,  was  the  J(rst  uuuoce  of 
female  falsehood  and  infidelity  ever  known  in  trcUnd. 

"  Gencalocical  History  of  the  Tartars  by  Abulghail  Bahadur  Khan. 

MHis  work,  entitled  AtlanUca.  is  uncommonly  scarce.  Bayle  has  given  two 
most  curious  exUacts  firom  it.     R^publique  des  LetUes,  Janvier  d  Fdvrier,  1685. 
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But  all  this  well-laboured  system  of  German  antiqu 
anniliilated  by  8  single  fact,  too  well  attested  to  admit 
doubt,  and  of  too  decisive  a  nature  to  leave  room  for  any  reply 
The  Gemians,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were  unacquainted  witli 
the  use  of  U-tters;*''  and  the  use  of  letters  is  the  princi 
circumstance  that  distinguishes  a  civilized  people  from  a  herd 
savages,  incapable  of  Unowledfje  or  reflection.  Without  tiiat 
artiticial  help  the  human  memory  soon  dissipates  or  corrupts  the 
ideas  intinisted  to  her  charge  ;  and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the 
mind,  no  longer  supplied  with  models  or  with  materially 
gradually  forget  their  powers :  the  judgment  becomes  fcebl 
and  lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  irregular.  Fully 
apprehend  tliis  important  truth,  let  us  attempt,  in  an  improv 
society,  to  calculate  the  immense  distance  between  the  man 
learning  and  the  iUiUraic  peasant.  The  former,  by  reading  a: 
reflection,  multiplies  his  own  experience,  and  lives  in  dis 
ages  and  remote  countries ;  whilst  the  latter,  rooted  to  a  singl 
spot,  and  confined  to  a  few  years  of  existence,  surpasses  but  veiy 
little  his  fellow-labourer  the  ox  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties.  The  same  and  even  a  greater  difference  will  be 
found  between  nations  than  between  individuals  ;  and  we  may 
safely  pronounce,  that  without  some  species  of  writing  no  people 
has  ever  preservetl  the  faitliful  annals  of  their  history,  ever  made 
any  considerable  progress  in  the  absti'act  sciences,  or  ever 
possessed,  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  the  useftd  and 
agreeable  arts  oi  life. 

Of  these  arts  the  ancient  Germans  were  wretchedly  destitute 
They  passed  their  lives  in  n  state  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
which  it  Ims  pleased  some  declaimers  to  digniiy  with  the 
uppeltation  of  virtuous  simplicit}-.     Modem  Germany  is  sjud  to 
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>'  Tacit.  Germ.  ii.  iq.  Literanim  searU  viri  paritcr  ac  fceminae  ignorant.  We 
mnjr  rest  contcnled  wilU  this  decisive  authority,  without  entering  into  the  obsnirr 
disputes  concerning  ihu  antiquity  of  the  Runic  characters,  The  learned  Celsius,  a 
Swede,  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  nothing  more 
than  the  Roman  letters,  with  the  curves  changwl  into  straight  lines  for  the  L-asf  of 
'>ngraving.  See  Pellouticr,  Histotfe  des  CcUtis,  1.  u.  c.  ii.  Oictiuonairt:  Diplo- 
matique, torn.  i.  p.  333.  We  may  add.  that  the  oldest  Runic  inscriptions  ore 
supposed  to  be  of  the  thitxl  century,  and  Uic  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the 
Runic  cbaracicrs.  is  Vcnantius  Kortunatus  (Carm.  vii.  18).  who  lived  towards  the 
end  or  the  sixth  century. 

Barbara  fraxineis  pingatur  R  u  n  a  tabellii.  [See  Zachcr,  Das  Oolhische  Atphft* 
txt  Vul^las  und  dus  Runenalphabet ;  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  Greeks  and  Goths; 
Stephen's  Runic  Monuments.  Mr,  Taylor's  theory  that  the  Runic  alphat>ct  was 
origimilly  derived  from  the  Greeks  by  the  trade  route,  which  existed  at  a  very  early 
age  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  is  gaining  ground.  It  was  ccrtainW  dc- 
velo|}ed  in  Scandinavia,  not  in  Germany.  The  number  of  Runic  inscriptions  found 
la  Uertiuoy  u  very  &iuall.J 
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eontain  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled  towne.^*  In 
a  much  wider  extent  ol'  country'  tlic  j^eographer  Ptolemy  could 
discover  no  more  than  ninety  places  which  he  decorates  with 
the  name  o(  cities ;  ^'  though,  according  to  our  ideas,  they 
would  but  ill  deserve  that  splendid  title.  We  can  only  suppose 
tlicm  to  have  been  rude  fortifications,  constructed  in  the  centre 
of  the  woods,  and  designed  to  secure  the  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  whilst  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  marched  out  to  repel  a 
sudden  invasion.^  But  Tacitus  asserts,  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  the  GermaTis,  in  his  time,  had  no  cities  ;*i  and  that  they 
atTected  to  despise  the  works  of  Roman  industry  as  places  of 
confinement  nither  than  of  security.^  Their  edirices  were  not 
even  contiguous,  or  formed  into  regular  villas  ;'^^  each  barbarian 
fixed  his  independent  dwelling  on  the  spot  to  which  a  plain,  a 
wood,  or  a  stream  of  fresh  watcr^  had  induced  htm  to  give  the 
preference.  Neither  stone,  nor  brick,  nor  tiles,  were  employed 
in  these  slight  habitations.^*  They  were  indeed  no  more  than 
low  huts  of  a  circular  figure,  built  of  rough  timber,  tliatched 
witli  straw,  and  pierced  at  the  top  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
smoke.  In  tlie  most  inclement  winter,  the  hardy  German  was 
satisfied  with  a  scanty  garment  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal.  The  nations  who  dwelt  towards  the  North  clothed 
themselves  in  furs ;  and  the  women  manufactured  for  their  own 
use  a  coarse  kind  of  linen. ^  The  game  of  various  sorts  with 
which  the  forests  of  Germany  were  plentifully  stocked  supplied  its 
inltabitants  with  food  and  exercise.'^  Their  monstrous  herds  of 
cattle,  less  remarkable  indeed  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
utility,*''  formed  tin?  principal  object  of  Uieir  wealth.  A  small 
quantity  of  com  was  the  only  produce  exacted  from  the  earth  :  the 


u  Rechercbes  Philosophiqucs  sur  tcs  Am^ricains,  torn.  lit.  p.  aa8.  The  auLbor 
or  thai  very  curious  work  is,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  Gennon  by  btrtb.     [De 

PttUW.J 

»Tbe  Alexandrian  Geographer  is  often  criticiicd  by  ih?  accurate  Cluvcrius. 

"See  CasftT,  and  the  learned  Mr.  VVhil.iker  in  his  lliiiiory  of  Manchestei,  vol.  i. 

"Tacit  Germ.  i6. 

B  When  the  Germans  commanded  tbe  Ubii  of  Cologne  to  cast  off  ihc  Roman 
yoke,  and  with  their  new  freedom  to  resume  their  ancient  manners,  they  insisted 
on  the  immediate  demohtion  of  the  walls  of  tbe  colony.  "  HostuUmiu  a  vobis, 
mures  colonioe,  munimcnta  servitii,  delrahntis ;  ettam  fem  animalio,  »  clausa 
tciicas,  virluiis  obliviscunlur."     Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  64, 

"  The  straggling  ullages  of  Silesia  arc  several  miles  in  length.  Sec  Cluvcr.  I.  i. 
c.  13 

»*Onc  hundred  and  forty  years  after  Tacitus  a  few  mor*-  regular  iiruclures 
crcctfd  near  tlie  Rhine  ami  Danube.     Hcrodian  L  vii.  p.  334. 

•Tacit.  Germ.  17. 

"Tftdt.  Germ.  5. 

ff  QL-sar  de  Bell  Gall.  vLsi. 
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useoforchauds  or  artificial  meadov^  was  unknown  to  the  GerniAns  ; 
nor  can  we  expect  any  iraprovementa  in  agriculture  from  a 
people  whose  property  every  year  experienced  a  general  change 
by  a  new  division  of  Uie  arahle  lands,  and  who,  in  that  strange 
operation,  avoided  disputes  by  suffering  a  great  part  of  their 
territory'  to  lie  waste  and  without  tillage.^* 
'o?»uta  ^'*'d,  silver,  and  iron  were  extremely  scarce  in  Germany.  Its 
barbarous  inhabitants  wanted  both  skill  and  patience  to  investi- 
gate those  rich  veins  of  silver,  which  have  so  liberally  rewarded 
the  attention  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Sweden, 
which  now  supplies  Europe  with  iron,  was  equally  ignorant  of 
its  own  riches  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  arms  of  the  Germans 
furnished  a  sufficient  proof  bow  little  iron  they  were  able  to  be- 
stow on  what  they  must  have  deemed  the  noblest  use  of  that 
metal.  The  various  transactions  of  peace  and  war  had  intro- 
duced Home  Komau  coins  (chiefly  silver)  among  the  borderers  of 
the  Rhine  and  Danube ;  but  the  more  distant  tribes  were  ab- 
solutely unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  carried  on  Uieir 
confined  traffic  by  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  pri»c<l  their 
rude  earthen  vessels  as  of  equal  value  with  the  isilver  vases,  the 
presents  of  Rome  to  their  princes  and  ambassadors.^  To  a 
mind  capable  of  reflection  such  leading  facts  convey  more  in- 
struction than  a  tedious  detail  of  subordinate  circumstances. 
The  value  of  money  has  been  settled  by  general  consent  to  ex- 
press our  wants  and  our  property,  as  letters  were  invented  to 
express  our  ideas ;  and  both  these  institutions,  by  giving  more 
active  energy  to  the  powers  and  passions  of  human  nature,  have 
contributed  to  multiply  the  objects  they  were  designed  to  repre> 
sent  The  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  a  great  measure  factitious; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  important  and 
various  services  which  agriculture,  and  all  the  arts,  have  received 
from  iron,  when  tempered  and  fashioned  by  the  operation  of 
fire  and  the  dexterous  hand  of  man.  Money,  in  a  word,  is  the 
most  universal  incitement,  iron  the  most  powerful  instrument,  of 
human  industry ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
means  a  people,  neither  actuated  by  the  one  nor  seconded  by 
UiC  other,  could  emerge  from  the  grossest  barbarism.  *° 


"TaciL  Germ.  36.    Ciesar,  vi.  oa. 

**  Tacit  Germ.  5. 

^  It  is  said  that  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without  the  use  of  cither  money 
or  iron,  had  made  a  very  great  progress  in  the  arts.  Those  arts,  and  the  monu* 
menls  they  produced,  have  been  strangely  magnified.  See  Rechcrchea  sur  Id 
Am^icaiiis,  lom.  ii.  p.  153,  Ac 
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If  we  contemplate  a  savage  nation  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  ansiri 
Bupinc  indolence  and  a  carelessness  of  futurity  will  be  found  to  "** 
constitute  their  general  cliaracter.  In  a  civilized  state  every 
&£ulty  of  roan  is  expanded  and  exercised  ;  and  the  great  chain 
of  mutual  dependence  connects  and  embraces  the  several  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  moat  numerous  portion  of  it  is  employed 
in  constant  and  useful  labour.  The  select  few,  placed  by  for- 
tune above  that  necessity,  can,  however,  fill  up  their  time  by 
the  pursuits  of  interest  or  glory,  by  the  improvement  of  their 
estate  or  of  their  understanding,  by  the  duties,  the  pleasures, 
^d  even  the  follies,  of  social  life.  The  Germans  were  not 
possessed  of  these  varied  resources.  The  care  of  the  house  and 
family,  tlie  management  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were  delegated 
to  the  old  and  the  inHrm,  to  women  and  slaves.  The  lazy  war- 
rior, destitute  of  everj'  art  that  might  employ  his  leisure  hours, 
consumed  his  days  and  niglits  in  the  animal  gratifications  of 
sleep  and  food.  And  yet,  by  a  wonderful  diversity  of  nature 
(acfuirdiug  to  the  remark  of  a  writer  who  had  pierced  into  its 
darkest  recesses),  tlie  same  barbarians  are  by  turns  the  roost 
indolent  and  the  most  restless  of  mankind.  They  delight  in 
sloth,  they  detest  tranquiUity.^i  The  languid  soul,  oppressed 
with  its  own  weight,  anxiously  required  some  new  and  powerful 
sensation  ;  and  war  and  danger  were  the  only  amusements  ade- 
quate to  its  fierce  tem]>er.  The  sound  that  buuunoned  the 
German  to  arms  was  grateful  to  his  ear.  It  roused  him  from 
his  uncomfortable  lethargy,  gave  him  an  active  pursuit,  and,  by 
strong  exercise  of  the  body,  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind, 
restored  him  to  a  more  lively  sense  of  his  existence.  In  the 
dull  intervals  of  peace  these  barbarians  were  immoderately 
addicted  to  deep  gaming  and  excessive  drinking;  both  of  which, 
by  different  means,  the  one  by  inflaming  their  passions,  the 
otlier  by  extinguishing  their  reason,  alike  relieved  them  from 
the  pain  of  tlunking.  They  gloried  in  passing  whole  days  and 
nights  at  table;  and  the  blood  of  friends  and  relations  often 
stained  their  numerous  and  drunken  assemblies.  3-  Their  debts 
of  honour  (for  in  that  light  they  have  transmitted  to  us  those  of 
play)  they  discharged  with  thu  most  romantic  fidelity.  The 
desperate  gamester,  who  had  staked  his  person  and  liberty  on 
a  last  throw  of  the  dice,  patiently  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
fortune,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  bound,  chastised,  and  sold 
into  remote  slavery,  by  his  weaker  but  more  lucky  antagonist.** 

"Tacil.  Gctto.  ij.  "Tacit.  Gerro.  aa.  ax 

H  Tacit.  Germ.  34.     The  Germ.in5  might  borrow  the  arts  of  plajr  from  tbo  ^^ 
Romans,  bui  the  paui^n  b  wonderfully  inherent  in  ibc  human  species.  ^H 
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I     Uqiiort 

BUto  of 
popoUtlon 


Strong  beer,  a  liquor  extracted  with  very  little  art  firora  wheat 
or  barley,  and  corrupted  (as  it  is  strongly  expressed  by  Tacitus) 
into  a  certain  semblance  of  wine,  was  sufficient  for  the  gross 
purposes  of  German  debauchery.  But  those  who  had  tasted 
the  rich  wines  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Gaul,  sighed  for  that 
more  delicious  species  of  intoxication.  They  attempted  not, 
however  (as  has  since  been  executed  with  so  much  success),  to 
naturalize  the  vine  on  the  banks  of  the  Uhine  and  Danube  ;  nor 
did  they  endeavour  to  procure  by  industry  the  materials  of  an 
advfuitageous  commerce.  To  solicit  by  labour  what  mii;ht  be 
ravished  by  arms  was  esteemed  unworthy  of  the  German  spirit** 
The  intemperate  thirst  of  strong  liquors  offcen  urged  the  bar- 
liarians  to  invade  the  provinces  on  wliich  art  or  nature  had  be- 
stowed those  much  envied  presents.  The  Tuscan  who  betrayed 
his  country  to  the  Celtic  nations  attracted  them  into  Italy  by 
tlie  pi-ospect  of  the  rich  fruits  and  delicious  wines,  the  produc- 
tions of  a  happier  climate.^  And  in  the  same  manner  the 
German  auxiliaries,  invited  into  France  during  the  civil  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  allured  by  the  promise  of  plenteous 
quarters  in  the  provinces  of  Cliampagne  and  Burgundy.  ^ 
Dmnkenness,  the  most  illiberal,  but  not  the  most  dangerous  of 
nur  vices,  was  sometimes  capable,  in  a  less  civilized  state  of  man- 
kind, of  occasioning  a  battle,  a  war^  or  a  revolution. 

The  climate  of  ancient  Germany  has  been  mollified,  and  the 
soil  fertilized,  by  the  labour  of  ten  centuries  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  The  same  extent  of  ground,  which  at  present 
maintains,  in  ease  and  plenty,  a  million  of  husbandmen  and 
artificers,  was  unable  to  supply  an  hundred  thousand  lazy 
warriors  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life."^  The  Germans 
almndoued  their  immense  forests  to  the  exercise  of  hunting, 
employed  in  pasturage  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  lands, 
bestowed  on  the  small  remainder  a  rude  and  careless  cultivation, 
and  then  accused  the  scantiness  and  sterility  of  a  countn-  that 
refused  to  maintain  the  multitude  of  its  inhabitants.  When  the 
return  of  famine  severely  admonished  them  of  the  importante  of 
the  arts,  the  national  distress  was  sometimes  alleviated  by  the 

»*Tftcit.  Germ.  14.  »  Plutarch,  in  (Tamillo.    T.  Uv.  v.  33. 

V  Dabos,  Mist,  de  la  Monarcbie  FraDfoise,  toio.  L  p.  193. 

'^The  Hctvctinn  nation,  which  issued  frotn  the  country  cnlled  SwitzerUnd,  con 
laineil.  of  rvcjy  age  and  sri.  368.000  persons  (Caesar  d^  B*-!!,  G.iM  i.  29).  At 
present,  thf  number  of  people  in  the  Puys  de  Vaud  (a  small  di&trict  on  the  h:inks 
of  the  Lenian  Lake,  much  more  distinfcui&lied  for  politeness  than  for  indu»trv> 
amounts  to  1x3,591.  See  an  excellent  Tract  of  M.  Muret,  in  the  M^nioires  de  m 
SociiSt^  do  Bcrne 
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emigration  of  a  third,  perhaps,  or  a  fourth  part  of  their  youth,"^ 
The  possession  anJ  the  enjoyment  of  property  are  the  pledges 
vhich  hind  a  civilized  people  to  an  improved  country.  But  the 
Germans,  who  carried  with  them  what  they  most  valued,  their 
arms,  their  cattle,  and  their  women,  cheerfully  abandoned  the 
vast  silence  of  their  woods  for  the  unbounded  hopes  of  plunder 
and  conquest.  The  innumerable  swarms  that  issued,  or  seemed 
to  issue,  from  the  f^rent  storehoiiKe  of  nationsj  were  multiplied 
by  the  fears  of  the  vanquished  and  by  the  credulity  of  succeeding 
ages.  And  from  facts  thus  exaggerated,  an  opinion  was  gradu- 
ally established,  and  has  been  supported  V)y  writers  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  that,  in  the  a^c  of  Casar  and  Tacitus,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are 
in  our  days.^'  A  more  serious  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  popula- 
tion seems  to  have  convinced  modem  philosophers  of  the 
falsehood,  and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  the  supposition.  To 
the  names  of  Mariana  and  of  Machiavel  *^  we  can  oj)jM)se  the 
equal  names  of  Robertson  and  Hume.**'^ 

A  warlike  nation  like  the  Germans,  without  cither  cities,  amnaaa 
letters,  arts,  or  money,  found  some  compensation  for  this  savage 
state  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  Their  poverty  secured  their 
freedom,  since  our  desires  and  our  possessions  are  the  strongest 
fetters  of  despotism.  "  Among  the  Suiones  (says  Tacitus)  riches 
are  held  in  honour.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  who  instead  of  intrustin;^  his  people  with  the  free  use 
of  arms,  as  is  practised  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  commits  them  to 
the  safe  custody,  not  of  a  citizen,  or  even  of  a  freedman,  but  of 
a  slave.  The  neighbours  of  the  Suiones,  the  Sitones,  are  sunk 
even  below  servitude  ;  they  obey  a  woman."  *'     In  the  mention  ! 

of  these  exceptions,  the  great  historian  sufficiently  acknowledges 
the  general  theorj*  ofgovemmcut  Wc  arc  only  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  by  what  means  riches  and  despotism  could  penetrate 
into  a  remote  comer  of  the  North,  and  extinguish  the  generous 
flame  that  blazetl  with  such  fierceness  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  or  how  the   ancestors   of  those  Danes  and 


■  Paul  Di.iconUK,  c.  r.  a.  3.  M.^chiavel,  Davila.  nnd  lh«  rcsl  of  Paul's  rollowers, 
reprcspnl  these  emlf^ation^  too  niucli  as  irgul;ir  .itid  conccrtett  niofuures. 

MSir  Wjltiara  't'empV  and  Montesquieu  have  ind'ilgL-<l,  on  this  subject,  tlie 
usual  liveliness  of  their  rnncy. 

*  Machiavel.  Hist,  di  Pirrnze,  L  i.     Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  L  v.  c.  1. 

«  Hobcrtson'sCha.  V.     Hume's  Politic.  Ess. 

**TaciL  Germ.  44,  45.  Frdnshemius  (who  dedicalcU  his  supplement  to  Livf, 
to  Christina  of  Sweden}  thinks  proper  to  be  very  angry  with  the  Roman  who  eit' 
pressed  so  very  Ultlo  reverence  for  Northern  queens. 
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Norwegians,  so  distlnpiished  in  later  ages  by  their  uncouquered 
spirit,  could  tliiis  tamely  resign  the  great  character  of  German 
liberty.*'*  Some  tribes,  however,  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  kings,  though  without  relinquish- 
ing the  rights  of  men  ;  **  but  in  the  far  greater  part  of  Germany 
the  form  of  government  was  a  democracy,  tempered,  indeed, 
and  controlled,  not  so  much  by  general  and  positive  laws  as  by 
the  occasional  ascendant  of  birth  or  valour,  of  eloquence  or 
superstition.** 

Civil  governments,  in  their  first  institutions,  are  voluntaiy 
associations  for  mutual  defence.  To  obtain  the  desired  end  it 
is  al>solutcly  necessary  that  each  individual  should  conceive  him- 
self obliged  to  submit  his  private  opinion  and  actions  to  the 
judgment  of  the  greater  number  of  his  associates.  The  German 
tribes  were  contented  with  this  rude  but  liberal  outline  of 
political  society.  As  soon  as  a  youth,  bom  of  free  parents^  had 
attained  the  age  of  mantiood,  he  was  introduced  into  the  general 
council  of  his  countrjTncn,  solemnly  invested  with  a  shield  and 
spear,  and  adopted  as  an  equal  and  worthy  member  of  the 
military  commonwealth.  The  assembly  of  the  warriors  of  the 
tribe  was  convened  at  stated  seasons,  or  on  sudden  emergencies. 
The  trial  of  public  otfeuces,  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  the 
grt*-at  business  of  peace  and  war,  were  determined  by  its  in- 
dependent voice.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  important  questions 
were  previously  considered  and  prepared  in  a  more  select  council 
of  the  principal  chieftains.**  The  magistrates  might  deliberate 
and  persuade,  the  people  only  could  resolve  and  execute  ;  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  Germans  were  for  the  most  part  hasty 
and  violent.  Barbarians  accustomed  to  place  their  freedom  in 
gratifying  the  present  passion,  and  their  courage  in  overlooking 

*•  May  wc  not  suspect  ibat  superstition  was  the  parent  of  despotism  ?    The  d( 
sceadants  of  Odin  (whose  race  was  not  extinct  till  toe  year  1060)  are  said  to  bav. 
reigned  in  Sweden  above  a  thousand  years.     Thi'  leniple  of  Ups^I  w.is  the  ancienjj 
seat  of  religion  and  empire.     In  the  year  iiS3  I  f^^d  a  singular  law  prohibiting  tl 
tue  and  possession  of  arms  to  any,  except  the  king's  guards     Is  it  not  probob 
that  it  was  coloured  by  the  pretence  of  reviving  on  old  instiiution?    Sec  Dolia's 
History  of  Sweden  in  the  Biblioibtquc  Raisonn^.  torn.  xl.  and  xlv. 

♦*lncit.  Germ.  c.  ^3.  [The  Oolones,  that  is,  the  (ioths,  who  m  the  lime  of 
Tacitus  hved  on  the  nght  bank  of  i he  lower  VistuU;  but  in  the  third  century  we 
find  thera  on  the  Black  Sea,     Pliny  also  mentions  the  Guttones,  Nau  Hist.  iv.  14.] 

"  Id.  c.  II.  IS.  13,  Ac. 

^Grijiius  changes  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  periractaniur  inio  ftrmtnuUmimr^ 
The  correction  is  equ.illy  just  and  mgcnious.  \Germ.  xi.  apud  f>riHcifi€s  fitrtraC' 
tentur.  No  change  is  necessary  :  ptrtraiuntur  means  * '  be  thoroughly  discussed  ". 
But  the  general  mr^rung  is  the  same] 
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all  future  consequences,  turned  away  with  indignant  contempt 
from  the  remonstrances  of  justice  and  policy,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  signify  by  a  hoUow  murmur  their  dislike  of  such  timid 
councils.  But,  whenever  a  more  popular  orator  proposed  to 
vindicate  the  meanest  citizen,  from  either  foreign  or  domestic 
injury^  whenever  he  called  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to  assert 
the  national  honour,  or  to  pursue  some  enterprise  full  of  danger 
and  glory,  a  loud  clashing  of  shields  and  spears  expressed  the 
eager  applause  of  the  assembly.  For  the  Germans  always  met 
in  arras,  and  it  was  constantly  to  be  dreaded  lest  an  irregular 
multitude^  inflamed  with  faction  and  strong  liquors,  should  use 
those  arms  to  enforce,  as  well  as  to  declare,  their  furious  resolves. 
We  may  recollect  how  of^en  the  diets  of  Poland  have  been 
polluted  with  blood,  and  the  more  numerous  party  has  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  more  violent  and  seditious.*^ 

A  general  of  the  tribe  was  elected  on  occasions  of  danger  ;a«tk«ritT«« 
and,  if  the  danger  was  pressing  and  exten<;ive,  several  tribes  m4i^ 
concurred  in  the  choice  of  the  same  general.  The  bravest  war- 
rior was  named  to  lead  his  countrymen  into  the  field,  by  his 
example  rather  than  by  his  commands.  But  this  power,  how- 
ever limited,  was  still  invidious.  It  expired  with  the  war,  and 
in  time  of  peace,  the  German  tribes  acknowledged  not  any 
supreme  chief**  Princes  were,  however,  appointed,  in  the 
general  assembly,  to  administer  justice,  or  rather  to  compose 
differences,**  in  their  respective  districts.  In  the  choice  of 
these  magistrates  as  much  regard  was  shown  to  birth  as  to 
merit.  ^°  To  each  was  assigned,  by  the  public,  a  guard,  and  a 
council  of  an  hundred  persons,  and  the  first  of  the  princes  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  and  houuur  which 
sometimes  tempted  the  Romans  to  compUment  him  with  the 
regal  title." 

The  comparative  view  of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  in  two 
remarkable  instances,  is  alone  sufficient  to  represent  the  whole  oT«rih#Mr. 
system  of  German  manners.    The  disposal  of  the  landed  propertj-  SL^LS** 
within  their  district  was  absolutely  vested  in  their  hands,  and 
they  distributed  it  every  year  according  to  a  new  division.**     At 
the  same  time  they  were  not  authorized  to  punish  with  death,  to 

V  Even  in  our  uicient  parliatneat,  the  borons  often  carried  a  question  not  so 
much  by  the  number  of  votes  as  by  that  of  ihclr  aimed  followers. 
«  C»ur  de  BcU.  Gall,  vi  aj. 

"Mmuunt  coatroversus,  is  a  very  happy  expression  of  Csesar's. 
^  Rcges  ex  nobitilate,  duces  ex  virtute  sumunL     Tacit  Gerra.  7. 
n  Cluver.  Germ.  Ant.  L  i.  c.  38, 
^  Cesar,  vi.  sa.    TaciL  Gcmi.  a& 
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imprison,  or  even  to  strike  a  private  citiaen."  A  people  thus 
jealous  of  their  persons^  and  careless  of  their  possessions^  must 
have  been  totally  destitute  of  industry  and  the  arts^  but  animated 
with  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  independence. 

The  Germans  respected  only  those  duties  which  they  imposed 
on  themselves.  The  most  ol^ure  soldier  resisted  with  disdain 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates.  "  The  noblest  youths  blushed 
not  to  be  numbered  among  the  faithful  companions  of  some 
renowned  chiefs  to  whom  they  devoted  their  arms  and  service. 
A  noble  emulation  prevailed  among  the  companions  to  obtain 
the  first  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  chief;  amongst  the  chiefs, 
to  acquire  the  greatest  number  of  valiant  companions.  To  be 
ever  surrounded  by  a  band  of  select  youths  was  the  pride  and 
strength  of  the  chiefe,  their  ornament  in  peace,  their  defence  in 
war.  The  glory  of  such  distinguished  heroes  diffused  itself 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  tribe.  Presents  and 
embassies  solicited  their  friendship,  and  the  fame  of  their  arms 
often  ensured  victory  to  the  party  which  they  espoused.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  it  was  shameful  for  the  chief  to  be  surpassed  in 
valour  by  his  companions ;  shameful  for  the  companions  not  to 
equal  the  valour  of  their  chief.  To  survive  his  fall  in  battle 
was  indelible  infamy.  To  protect  his  person,  and  to  adorn  his 
glory  with  the  trophies  of  their  own  exploits,  were  the  most 
sacred  of  their  duties.  The  chiefs  combated  for  victory,  the 
companions  for  the  chief.  The  noblest  warriors,  whenever  their 
native  country  was  sunk  in  the  laziness  of  peace,  maintained 
their  numerous  bands  in  some  distant  scene  of  action,  to  exercise 
their  restless  spirit,  and  to  acquire  renown  by  voluntary  daiigers, 
Gifls  worthy  of  soldiers,  the  warlike  steed,  the  bloody  and  ever 
victorious  lance,  were  the  rewards  which  the  companions  claimed 
from  the  liberality  of  their  chief  Tlie  rude  plenty  of  his  hos- 
pitable board  was  the  only  pay  that  he  could  bestow,  or  ihtn^ 
would  accept  Weu-,  rapine,  and  the  free-will  offerings  of  his 
friends,  supplied  the  materials  of  this  munificence."**  This 
institution,  however  it  might  accidentally  weaken  the  several 
republics,  invigorated  the  general  character  of  the  Germans, 
and  even  ripened  amongst  them  all  the  virtues  of  which  bar- 
barians are  susceptible — the  faith  and  valour,  the  hospitality 
and  the  courtesy,  so  conspicuous  long  afterwards  in  the  ages  of 
chivalry.  The  honourable  gifts,  bestowed  by  the  chief  on  his 
brave  companions^  have  been  supposed,  by  an  ingenious  writer. 


■TidL  Gem.  7. 
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to  contain  the  first  rudiments  of  the  fiefs,  distributed  af^er  the 
conquest  of  the  Roman  provinces^  by  the  barbarian  lords  among 
their  vassals,  with  a  similar  duty  of  homage  and  military  ser- 
vice.** These  conditions,  are,  however,  very  repugnant  to  the 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who  delighted  in  mutual  pre- 
sents, but  without  either  imposing  or  acceptmg  the  weight  of 
obligations.** 

"  In  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  mnre  properly  of  romance,  all  ovb 
the  men  were  brave,  and  all  the  women  were  chaste;"  and,***' 
notwithstanding  the  latter  of  these  virtues  is  acquired  and  pre- 
Ber^'cd  with  much  more  difficulty  than  the  former,  it  is  ascribed, 
almost  without  exception,  to  the  wives  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
Polygamy  was  not  in  use.  except  among  the  princes,  and  among 
them  only  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  their  alliances.  Divorces 
were  prohibited  by  manners  rather  than  by  laws.  Adulteries 
were  punished  as  rare  and  inexpiable  crimes ;  nor  was  seduction 
justified  by  example  and  fashion.*'  Wc  may  easily  discover 
that  Tacitus  indulges  an  honest  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  bar- 
barian virtue  with  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  Roman  ladies: 
jret  there  are  some  striking  circumstances  that  give  an  air  of 
truth,  or  at  least  of  probability,  to  the  conjugal  faith  and  chastity 
of  the  Germans. 

Although  the  progress  of  civilization  has  undoubtedly  con-  m  gyutu 
tributed  to  assuage  the  fiercer  passions  of  fauiuan  nature,  it 
teems  to  have  been  less  favourable  to  the  virtue  of  chastity, 
whose  most  dangerous  enemy  is  the  softness  of  the  mind.  The 
refinements  of  life  corrupt  while  they  polish  the  intercx>uise  of 
the  sexes.  The  gross  appetite  of  love  becomes  most  dangerous, 
when  it  is  elevated,  or  rather,  indeed,  disguised,  by  sentimental 
passion.  The  elegance  of  dress,  of  motion,  and  of  manners, 
gives  a  lustre  to  beauty,  and  inflames  the  senses  through  the 
imagination.  Luxurious  entertainments,  midnight  dances,  and 
licentious  spectacles,  present  at  once  temptation  and  opportunity 
to  female  frailty.^*  From  such  dangers  the  unpolished  wives  of 
the  barbarians  were  secured  by  poverty,  solitude,  and  the  painful 

*Espnt  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c  3.  The  brilliant  ini»ginMion  of  Montesquieu  is 
corrected,  bovrever,  by  the  dry  cold  reason  of  the  Abtitf  de  Mably.  Observalionf 
sur  t'HLstuire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  356. 

"Gftudcnt  muneribus,  scd  nee  data  imputant.  nee  accepiis  obligantur.  Tacit 
Germ.  c.  ai. 

■'The  adulteress  was  whipped  through  the  village, 
could  inspire  compassion,  or  procure  her  a  second  htst 

'*Ovia  employs  two  hundred  lines  in  the  research 
to  lore.     Above  sll  he  considers  ibe  theatre  ns  the 
beauties  of  Rome,  aad  to  raeU  them  into  teodcmess  al 
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ewes  of  ft  domestic  life.  The  Germui  huts,  open  on  cvciyBide 
to  the  eye  of  indiscretion  or  je&lousyj  were  a  better  safeguard 
of  conjugal  fidelity  than  the  walls,  the  bolts,  and  the  eunuchs 
of  a  Persian  haram.  To  this  reason  another  may  be  added  uf  a 
more  honourable  nature.  The  Gennans  treated  their  women 
with  esteem  and  confidence,  consulted  them  on  every  occasion 
of  importance,  and  fondly  believed  that  in  their  breasts  resided 
a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than  human.  Some  of  these  inter- 
preters of  fate,  such  as  Velleda^  in  the  Batavian  war,  governed, 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fiercest  nations  of  Germany 
The  rest  of  the  sex,  without  being  adored  as  goddesses,  we 
respected  as  the  &ee  and  equal  companions  of  suldiers;  associ- 
ated even  by  the  marriage  ceremony  to  a  life  of  toil,  of  danger, 
and  of  glory.  ^  In  their  great  invasions,  the  camps  of  the  bar- 
barians were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  women,  who  remained 
firm  and  undaunted  amidst  the  sound  of  arms,  the  various  forms 
of  destruction,  and  the  honourable  wounds  of  their  sons  and 
husbands.  ^^  Fainting  armies  of  Germans  have  more  than  once 
been  driven  back  upon  the  enemy  by  the  generous  despair  of 
the  women,  who  dreaded  death  much  less  than  servitude.  It 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  they  well  knew  how  to  deliver 
themselves  and  their  children,  with  their  own  hands,  from  an 
insulting  victor.  ^^  Heroines  of  such  a  cast  may  claim  our  ad- 
miration; but  they  were  most  assuredly  neither  lovely  nor  very 
susceptible  of  love.  Whilst  they  affected  to  emulate  the  stem 
virtues  of  man,  they  must  have  resigned  that  attractive  softness 
in  which  principally  consist  the  charm  and  weakness  of  rvoman. 
Conscious  pride  taught  the  German  females  to  suppress  every 
tender  emotion  that  stood  in  competition  with  honour,  and  the 
first  honour  of  the  sex  has  ever  been  that  of  chastity.  The 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  these  high-spirited  matrons  may,  at 
once,  be  considered  as  a  cause,  as  an  effect,  and  as  a  proof,  of 
the  general  character  of  the  nation.  Female  courage,  however 
it  may  be  raised  by  fanaticism,  or  confirmed  by  habit,  can  be 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  manly  valour  that 
distinguishes  the  age  or  country  in  which  it  may  be  found. 


'I-       I 


••  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  61.  65. 

*vTbe  marriage  present  w&s  a  Toke  of  oxen,  hones,  and  onzis.  See  Oerra.  e. 
18.     Tacitus  is  somewhat  loo  florid  on  the  subject. 

•1  Tiic  change  of  exigert  into  exugert  is  a  most  excellent  roirection  fe  7.  &rmfiewt 
plagat  would  hardlir  be  possible.  Exigertfiagas  is  right,  "  to  cxnmine,  probe  the 
wounds".] 

■*  Tacit.  Genn.  c.  7.     Plutarch,  in  Mario.     Before  the  wives  of  the  Teutons 
oyed  themselves  and  their  children,  they  had  offered  to  surrender,  on 
1  that  tbey  diould  be  received  as  the  slaves  of  the  vestal  virgins. 
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The  religious  system  of  the  Germans  (if  the  wild  opinions  of  EeUgiw 
savages  can  deserve  that  name)  was  dictated  by  their  wants, 
their  fears,  and  their  ignorance."  They  adored  the  great 
visible  objects  and  agents  of  Nature^  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
the  Fire  ami  the  Earth  ;  togetlier  with  those  imaginary  deities 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  most  important  occupa- 
tions of  human  hfe.  They  were  persuaded  that,  by  some 
ridiculous  arts  of  divination,  they  could  discover  the  will  of  the 
superior  beings,  and  that  human  sacriiices  were  the  most  precious 
and  acceptable  offering  to  their  altars.  Some  applause  has  been 
hastily  bestowed  on  the  sublime  notion  entertained  by  that 
people  of  the  Deity  whom  they  neither  confined  within  the  wails 
of  a  temple,  nor  represented  by  any  human  figure ;  but  when 
we  recollect  that  the  Germans  were  unskilled  in  architecture, 
and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  sculpture,  we  shall 
readily  assign  the  true  reason  of  a  scruple,  which  arose  not  so 
much  from  a  superiority  of  reason  as  from  a  want  of  ingenuity. 
The  only  temples  in  Germany  were  dark  and  ancient  groves, 
consecrated  by  the  reverence  of  succeeding  generations.  Their 
secret  glo^ir,  the  imagined  residence  of  an  invisible  power,  by 
presenting  no  distinct  object  of  fear  or  worship,  impressed  the 
mind  with  a  still  deeper  sense  of  religious  horror;^  and  the 
priests,  rude  and  illiterate  as  they  were,  had  been  taught  by 
experience  the  use  of  every  artifice  that  could  preserve  and 
fortify  impressions  so  well  suited  to  their  own  interest. 

The  same  ignorance  which  renders  barbarians  incapable  oriueff«ct>ia 
conceiving  or  embracing  the  usefiil  restraints  of  laws  exposes  ^ 
them  naked  and  unarmed  to  the  blind  terrors  of  superstition. 
The  German  priests,  improving  this  favourable  temper  of  their 
countrymen,  had  assumed  a  jurisdiction  even  in  temporal 
concerns  which  the  magistrate  could  not  venture  to  exercise ; 
and  the  haughty  warrior  patiently  submitted  to  the  lash  of 
correction,  when  it  was  inflicted,  not  by  any  human  power,  but 
by  the  immediate  order  of  the  god  of  war.'*  The  defects  of 
civil  policy  were  sometimes  supplied  by  the  interposition  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  latter  was  constantly  exerted  to 
maintain  silence  and  decency  in  the  p<ipular  assemblies ;  and 

**Taciiiis  has  employed  a  few  lines,  and  Cuverms  one  hundred  and  twenty  four 
piges.  on  this  obscure  subject.  The  former  discovers  in  Germany  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  Uuer  is  positive  that,  under  the  emblems  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  fire,  his  pious  ancestors  worshipped  the  Trinity  in  unity. 

"Tbe  lacred  wood,  descritnd  with  such  subUmc  horror  by  Locan,  was  in  the 
aejehbowbood  of  MarseiUes ;  but  there  were  many  of  the  same  kind  in  Germany. 

^TadL  GerTOAnia,  c.  7. 
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was  sometimes  extended  to  a  more  enlarged  concern  for  tlie 
national  welfare.  A  solemn  procession  was  occasioimlly  cele- 
brated in  the  present  countries  of  Mecklenburj^h  and  l*ome 
ania.  The  unknown  symbol  of  the  Earth,  covered  with  a  thic 
veil,  was  plnced  on  a  carriage  drawn  by  cows ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  goddess,  whose  common  residence  was  in  the  isle  of 
Rugen,  visited  several  adjacent  tribes  of  her  worshippers.  During 
her  progress,  the  sound  of  war  was  hushed,  quarrels  M-ere  sus- 
pended, arms  laid  aside,  and  the  restless  Germans  tiad  on 
oppoiiunity  of  tasting  the  blessings  of  peace  and  bai-mony.^ 
The  truce  of  God,  so  often  and  so  ineffectually  proclaimed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  an  obvious  imitation  of 
ancient  custom.*' 
t»wtf  Hut  the  inHuence  of  religion  was  far  more  powerful  to  inflame 

than  to  moderate  the  Herce  passions  of  the  Gennatis.  Interest 
and  fanaticism  often  prompted  its  ministers  to  sanctify  tlie  most 
daring  and  the  most  unjust  enterprises,  by  the  approbation  of 
Heaven,  and  full  assurances  of  success.  The  consecrated 
standards,  long  revered  in  the  groves  of  superstition,  were 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle;^  and  the  hostile  army  was 
devoted  with  dire  execrations  to  the  gods  of  war  and  of  thunder.*^ 
In  the  faith  of  soldiers  (and  such  were  the  Germans)  cowardice 
is  the  most  unpardonable  of  sins.  A  brave  man  was  the  worthy 
favourite  of  their  martial  deities ;  the  wretch  who  had  lost  his 
shield  was  alike  banished  from  the  religious  and  the  civil 
assemblies  of  his  countrymen.  Some  tribes  of  the  north  seem 
to  have  embraced  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,'**  other* 
imagined  a  gross  paradise  of  immortal  drunkenness.*^  AU 
agreed  that  a  life  spent  in  arms,  and  a  glorious  death  in  battle, 
were  the  best  preparations  for  a  happy  futurity,  either  in  this  or 
in  another  world. 

The  immortality  so  vainly  promised  by  the  priests  was,  in 
some  degree,  conferred  by  the  bards.  Tliat  singular  order  of 
men  has  most  deservedly  attracted  the  notice  of  all  who  have 
attempted  to  investigate  the  antiquities  of  the  Celts,  the  Scandi- 

••  Tacit.  Gcrmania,  c.  mx 

'See  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Cbarlet  V.  vol.  I.  note  lo. 

•Tacit.  Germ.  c.  7.     These  standards  were  only  the  heads  or  wild  beasti. 

"See  an  instance  of  this  custom.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  57. 

^  Csesar,  I>iodonu,  and  Lucan.  seem  to  ascribe  this  doctrine  lo  the  Gaols,  bal , 
M.  Pelloulier  (Histoire  dcs  Cdtes.  L  lij.  c.  18)  labours  lo  reduce  tbcir  ex| 
lo  a  more  orthodox  sense. 

'I  Concemin^  this  gross  but  alluring  doctrine  of  the  Edda,  see  Fable  nx.  in  the' 
curious  version  of  that  book,  published  by  M.  Mallei,  in  his  Inlroducuon  lo  the 
History  of  Uconurk. 
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fiaviansj  and  the  Gennans.  Their  geaius  and  character,  as  well 
as  the  reverence  paid  to  that  important  office,  have  been 
sufficiently  illustrated.  But  we  cannot  so  easily  express,  or  even 
conceive,  the  enthusiasm  of  arms  and  glory  which  they  kindled 
in  the  breast  of  their  audience.  Among  a  polished  people,  a 
taste  for  poetry  is  rather  an  amusement  of  the  fancy  than  a 
^passion  of  the  soul.  And  yet,  when  in  calm  retirement  we 
peruse  the  combats  described  by  Homer  or  Tasso,  we  are  in- 
sensibly seduced  by  the  fiction,  and  feel  a  momentary  glow  of 
martial  ardour.  But  how  faint,  how  cold  is  the  sensaUon  which 
a  peaceful  mind  can  receive  from  solitary  study !  It  was  in  the 
hour  of  battle,  or  in  tlie  feast  of  victory,  that  the  bards  celebrated 
the  glory  of  heroes  of  ancient  days,  the  ancestors  of  those 
warlike  chiefbiins  who  listened  with  transport  to  their  artless 
but  animated  strains.  The  view  of  arms  and  of  danger 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  military  song ;  and  the  passions 
ivhich  it  tended  to  excite,  the  desire  of  fame  and  the  contempt 
of  death,  were  the  habitual  sentiments  of  a  German  mind.^' 

Such  was  the  situation  and  such  were  the  manners  of  the  ^,ek«<ui* 
ancient  Germans.  Their  climate,  their  want  of  learning,  of  arts,  jf5g"JJ^ 
and  of  laws,  their  notions  of  honour,  of  gallantry,  and  of  religion, 
their  sense  of  freedom,  impatience  of  peace,  and  thirst  of 
enterprise,  all  contributed  to  form  a  people  of  military  heroes. 
And  yet  we  find  that,  during  more  than  two  hundred  and  fitty 
years  that  elapsed  from  the  defeat  of  Varus  to  the  reign  of 
Decius,  these  formidable  barbarians  made  few  considerable 
attempts,  and  not  any  material  impression,  on  the  luxurious  and 
enslaved  provinces  of  the  empire.  Their  progress  was  checked 
by  their  want  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  their  fury  was  diverted 
by  the  intestine  divisions  of  ancient  Germany. 

I.  It  has  been  observed,  with  ingenuity,  and  not  without  wutot 
truth,  that  the  command  of  iron  soon  gives  a  nation  the  command 
of  gold.  But  the  rude  tribes  of  Germany,  alike  destitute  of 
both  those  valuable  metals,  were  reduced  slowly  to  acquire,  by 
their  unassisted  strength,  the  possession  of  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other.  The  face  of  a  German  army  displayed  their 
poverty  of  iron.  Swords  and  the  longer  kind  ot  lances  they 
could  seldom  use.     Their  franietc  (as  they  called  them  in  their 

"See  Tacit  Germ,  c  3.  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  v.  [39],  Simbo,  I.  iv.  p.  197.  The 
classical  reader  mar  nuncmber  the  runk  of  Dcniouocus  in  the  PliKacian  court,  and 
Ihe  ardour  iofused  by  Tyrueus  into  the  fainting  Spartans.  Yet  there  ts  liule  pro- 
bability that  the  Greeks  and  the  Germans  were  the  same  people.  Much  learned 
trifling  might  be  spared,  if  our  Antiquarians  would  condescend  to  reflect  thai 
■Imilar  manners  will  naturally  be  produced  by  simiUr  situations. 
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xnrn  langtiag^)  were  long  spetirs  headed  with  ft  sharp  bi 
iron  pointj  and  which,  as  occasion  required,  they  cither  darted 
from  a  distance^  or  pushed  in  close  onset.  With  this  spear  a 
with  a  shield  their  cavalry  was  contented.  A  multitude 
darts,  scattered'*  with  incredible  force,  were  an  additioniJ 
resource  of  the  infantry.  Their  mihtary  dress,  when  they  wore 
any,  was  nothing  more  than  a  loose  mantle.  A  variety  of 
colours  was  the  only  ornament  of  their  wooden  or  their  06ier 
sliields.  Few  of  the  chiefs  were  distinguished  by  cuirasses^ 
scarce  any  by  helmets.  Though  the  horses  of  Germany  were 
neither  beautiful^  swift,  nor  practised  in  the  skilful  evolutions  of 
the  Roman  manage,  several  of  the  nations  obtained  rcni>wn  by 
their  cavalry;  but,  in  general,  the  principal  strength  of  the 
Germans  consisted  in  their  infantry,'*  which  was  drawn  up  in 
several  deep  columns,  according  to  the  distinction  of  tribes  and 
families.  Impatient  of  fatigue  or  delay,  these  half-armed 
warriors  rushed  to  battle  with  dissonant  shouts  and  disordered 
ranks  ;  and  sometimes,  by  the  effort  of  native  valour,  prevailed 
over  the  constrained  and  more  artificial  bravery  of  the  Roman 
mercenaries.  But  as  the  barbarians  poured  forth  their  whole 
Bouls  on  the  first  onset,  they  knew  not  how  to  rally  or  to  retire. 
A  repulse  was  a  sure  defeat ;  and  a  defeat  was  most  commonly 
total  destruction.  When  we  recollect  the  complete  armour  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  their  discipline,  exercises,  evolutions, 
fortified  camps,  and  military  engines,  it  appears  a  just  matter  of 
surprise  how  the  naked  and  unassisted  valour  of  the  l>arbarians 
couhl  dare  to  encounter  in  the  field  the  strength  of  the  legions 
and  the  various  troops  of  the  auxiliaries,  which  seconded  their 
operations.  The  contest  was  too  unequal,  till  the  introduction 
of  luxury  hod  enervated  the  vigour,  and  a  spirit  of  disobedience 
and  sedition  had  relaxed  the  discipline,  of  the  Roman  armJes. 
The  introduction  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  into  those  armies 
was  a  measure  attended  with  very  obvious  dangers,  as  it  might 
gradually  instruct  the  Germans  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  policy. 
Although  they  were  admitted  in  small  numbers  and  with  the 
strictest  precaution,  the  example  of  Civilis  was  proper  to 
convince  the  Romans  that  the  danger  was  not  imagiii.iry.  and 
that  tlieir  precautions  were  not  always  sufficient.'^     During  the 


7>Missilia  spargunt,  TodL  Genu,  c  6.      Either  thai  bistonan  used  a  vngue 
expressioD,  or  be  meant  thai  tbey  were  thrown  at  random. 

''  It  wai  the  principal  distinction  froro  the  Sajmatians.  who  generally  fought 
aohofMback. 

7*  The  relation  of  tliis  enterprise  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  fourth 
bodes  of  the  History  uf  Tacitus,  and  is  more  Fcmarkable  for  its  eloque 
perspicuity.    Sir  Henry  SaviUc  has  observed  several  inaccuracies. 
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rtvi]  wars  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  that  artful  and  in- 
trepid Butavian,  whom  his  enemies  condescended  to  compare 
with  Hannibal  and  Sertorius/*  formed  a  g^-eat  design  of  freedom 
and  ambition.  Eight  Batavian  cohorts,  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Britain  and  Italy,  repaired  to  his  standard.  He  introduced  an 
array  of  Germans  into  Gaul,  prevailed  on  the  po-werful  cities  of 
Treves  and  Langres  to  embrace  his  cause,  defeated  the  legions, 
destroyed  their  fortified  camps,  and  employed  against  the 
Romans  the  military  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  their 
service.  When  at  length,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  he  yielded 
to  the  power  of  the  empire,  Civilis  securetl  himself  and  his 
country  by  an  honourable  treaty.     The  Batavians  still  continued 

fto  occupy  the  islands  of  the  Rliinc,"  the  allies,  not  the  servants, 
■of  the  Roman  monarchy. 
•  II.  The  strength  of  ancient  Germany  appears  formidable  when  ««i^ 
'we  consider  the  effects  that  might  have  been  produced  by  it*  a«™»By 
'united  effort.  The  wide  extent  of  country  might  very  possibly 
contain  a  million  of  warriors,  as  all  who  were  of  an  age  to  bear 
arms  were  of  a  temper  to  use  them.  But  this  fierce  multitude, 
^incapable  of  concerting  or  executing  any  plan  of  national  great- 
ness, was  agitated  by  various  and  often  hostile  intentions. 
Germany  was  divided  into  more  than  forty  independent  states; 
and  even  in  each  state  the  union  of  the  several  tribes  was  ex- 
tremely loose  and  precarious.  The  barbarians  were  easily  pro- 
voked;  they  knew  not  how  to  forgive  an  injury,  much  less  an 
suit;  their  resentments  were  bloody  and  implacable.  The 
ual  disputes  that  so  frequently  happened  in  their  tumultuous 
parties  of  bunting  or  drinking  were  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
inds  of  whole  nations ;  the  private  feud  of  any  considerable 
diielWns  diffused  itself  among  their  followers  and  allies.  To 
chastise  the  insolent,  or  to  plunder  the  defenceless^  were  alike 
causes  of  war.  The  most  formidable  states  of  Germany  affected 
to  encompass  their  territories  with  a  wide  frontier  of  solitude 
and  devastation.  The  awful  distance  preserved  by  their  neigh- 
urs  attested  the  terror  of  their  arms,  and  in  some  measure 
defended  them  fi^m  the  danger  of  unexpected  incursions.'* 

"The  Bructeri  (it  is  Tacitus  who  now  speaks)  were  totally  ex-rosnta 
terminated   by   the   neighbouring   tribM,^**   provoked    by   their iSIm'' 

'''Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  13.     Like  ihrni,  he  Imd  tost  un  eve. 

"  U  was  contained  between  the  two  branches  of  toe  old  Rhine,  as  ibey  sub- 
[tistrd  before  the  (ace  of  the  country  was  changed  bjr  art  and  nature.  See  Ctnvcr. 
'Gennan.  Antiq.  I.  iii    c.  30,  37.  "Cawar  de  Bel).  Gall.  I.  vi.  03. 

WThCT  are  menUoned  however  in  the  ivth  and  *lh  oentur*e$  by  Nuartus,  Am- 
los,  Claudian,  &c.,  as  a  mbeof  Franks.    SeeOaver.  Oenn.  Antiq.  L  iii.  c.  13. 
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insolence^  allured  by  the  hopes  of  spoil,  and  perhaps  inspired 
by  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  empire.  Above  sixty  thousand 
barbarians  were  destroyed^  not  by  the  Roman  arms,  but  in  our 
sight,  and  for  our  entertainment.  May  the  nations,  enemies  of 
Rome,  ever  preserve  this  enmity  to  each  other  !  We  have  now 
attained  the  utmost  verge  of  prosperity,*"*  and  have  nothing  left 
to  demand  of  fortune  except  the  discord  of  the  barbarians."*^ 
These  sentiments^  less  worthy  of  the  humanity  than  of  the 
patriotism  of  Tacitus,  express  the  invariable  maxims  of  the 
policy  of  his  countrj'raen.  They  deemed  it  a  much  safer 
C3cpe<licnt  to  divide  than  to  combat  the  barbarians,  from  whose 
defeat  they  could  derive  neither  honour  nor  advantage.  The 
money  and  negotiations  of  Rome  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
heart  of  Germany,  and  every  art  of  seduction  was  used  with 
dignity  to  concitJate  those  nations  whom  their  proximity  to  the 
Rhine  or  Danube  might  render  the  most  useful  friends  as  well 
as  the  most  troublesome  enemies.  Chiefs  of  renown  and  power 
were  flattered  by  the  most  trifling  presents,  which  they  received 
either  as  marks  of  distinction  or  as  the  instruments  of  luxury. 
In  civil  dissensions,  the  weaker  faction  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
its  interest  by  entering  into  secret  connexions  with  the  governors 
of  the  frontier  provinces.  Every  quarrel  among  the  Germans 
was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Rome  ;  and  every  plan  of 
iinioa  and  public  good  was  defeated  by  the  stronger  bias  of 
private  jealousy  and  interest.^' 
TnuieBi  The  general  conspiracy  which  terrified  the  Romans  under  the 

5urcw**^"*  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus  comprehended  almost  all  the  nations 
of  Germany,  and  even  Sarmatia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  that  of  the  Danube.^     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine 

*  Urzmtibus  ts  the  commoa  reading,  but  good  sense,  Lipsiiu,  and  some  MSS. 
declare  Tor  Vergentiius.     [An  unnecessary  concciion.1 

•1  Tacit  Gemmnia.  c.  33.  The  pious  AbM  dc  la  ^6tme  is  very  aingiy  with 
Tacitus,  tilks  of  xht  devil  who  was  a  murderer  from  the  be^nxung,  Sec.,  Ac. 

^  Many  trmces  of  ibts  policy  may  be  discovered  in  Taatus  and  Dioo;  uid 
many  more  rany  be  inferred  from  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

*  Hist  August  pk  31  [iv.  22].  Ammian.  Marcellio.  1.  Kxzi.  c.  5,  AureL  Viaar. 
[Oes.  i6j.  The  ^npcror  Marcus  was  reduced  to  sell  the  rich  furniture  of  the 
palace,  and  to  enlist  slaves  and  robbers.  [This  war  is  generally  called  the  Mar- 
conuumtc,  but  its  proper  name,  at  first,  was  the  Bellum  GenmaHimm.  At  a  later 
stage,  when  the  Sarmatians  made  oommoo  cause  with  the  Gennani.  i(  was  caOcd 
the  BeJlum  Gfrmanicum  SarmaiUum,  TLe  Romans  took  the  field  in  167,  and 
hostilities  lasted,  with  a  short  interval  of  peace,  till  the  accesaioo  of  Coauoodos, 
i3a  The  followiog  Goman  peoples  took  part  In  it : — Marcomanni,  Quadi.  Nariaci, 
Victovali.  Hermunduh.  Vandals.  Bwi;  also  the  (Sannalian)  Jasyges,  wbodwch  be- 
tween the  Theiss  and  Danube.  Large  aettlefflcnls  of  the  conqtta«i  borbuians  were 
made  within  ihe  limits  of  the  Empire,  so  that  this  period  has  importanoe  for  the  bis* 
tory  of  the  Rom.in  toionattif.  It  has  been  well  treated  by  lleistcrbergk  in  his 
work.  Die  Enlstehung  dcs  Colonats.] 
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whelher  this  lia^ty  confederation  was  formed  by  necessity^  by 
reason,  or  by  passion ;  but  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
barbarians  were  neither  allured  by  the  indolence  or  provoked 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  monarch.  This  dangerous  in- 
vasion required  all  the  firmness  and  vigilance  of  Marcus.  He 
fixed  generals  of  ability  in  the  several  stations  of  attack,  and 
assumed  in  person  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  province 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  After  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  the 
spirit  of  the  barbarians  was  subdued.  The  Quad)  and  the 
Marcomanni,^  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war.  were  the 
most  severely  punished  in  its  catastrophe.  They  were  com- 
manded to  retire  five  miles  ^  from  their  own  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  deliver  up  the  flower  of  the  youth,  who  were 
immediately  sent  into  Britain,  a  remote  island,  where  they  might 
be  secure  as  hostages  and  useful  as  soldiers.^  On  the  frequent 
rebellions  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  the  irritated  emperor 
resolved  to  reduce  their  country  into  the  form  of  a  provmce.*^ 
His  designs  were  disappointed  by  death.  This  formidable 
league,  however,  the  only  one  that  appears  in  the  two  first 
centuries  of  the  Imperial  history,  was  entirety  dissipated  with- 
out leaving  any  traces  behind  in  Germany. 

In  the  course  of  this  introductory  chapter,  wc  have  confined  D(«u»ruon  or 
ourselves  to  the  gencrni  outlines  of  the  manners  of  Germany,  uiUt 
without  attempting  to  describe  or  to  distinguish  the  various 
tribes  which  filled  that  great  country  in  the  time  of  C«sar,  of 
Tacitus,  or  of  Ptolemy.*^  As  the  ancient,  or  as  new  tribes 
successively  present  themselves  in  the  series  of  this  history,  we 
shall  concisely  mention  their  origin,  their  situation,  and  their 
particular  cliaracter.  Modem  nations  are  fixed  and  permanent 
societies,  connected  among  themselves  by  laws  and  government, 
bound  to  their  native  soil  by  arts  and  agriculture.  The  German 
tribes  were  voluntary  and  fluctuating  associations  of  soldiers, 
almost  of  savages.  The  same  territory  often  changed  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  tide  of  conquest  and  emigration.  The  same  com- 
munities, uniting  in  a  plan  of  defence  or  invasion,  bestowed  a 


M  The  MarconuDoi,  a  colony,  who,  (roni  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  occupied  Botiemia 
and  Moravia,  bad  once  erected  a  great  and  formidable  monnrchy  under  thair  king 
Mjfoboduus.    SccStrabo,  L  vii.  [290].     Veil.  Pal.  ii.  io5[io8}.    Tkcit.  Annal.  ii.  6}. 

»Mr.  Wotton  (History  of  Home,  p.  166)  increases  ibe  prohibition  to  ten  tinicf 
the  distance.  His  rcasumng  is  specious  but  not  conclusive.  Fivd  miles  were 
sufficient  for  a  fortified  barrier. 

•*  Dioo.  1.  Izxi.  [11  /'  tgg.]  and  Ixxit.  [a]. 

•[He  intended  to  form  two  new  provinces,  Marcomannta  and  Sarmatia.] 

»  [For  oor  autbonties  on  early  German  History,  see  Appendix  15.J 
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new  title  on  their  new  confederacy.  The  dissolutiun  of  an  atidfi' 
co»if"etIer»cy  restored  to  the  independent  tribes  their  peculiar  but 
long  forgotten  appellation.  A  victorious  state  often  communi- 
cated its  own  name  to  a  vanquished  people.  Sometimes  crowds 
of  volunteers  6ocked  from  all  parts  to  the  standard  of  a  favourite 
leader;  his  carap  became  their  couutrv,  and  some  circumstance 
of  the  enterprise  soon  gave  a  common  denomination  to  the 
mixed  multitude.  The  distinctions  of  the  ferocious  invaders 
^vere  perpetually  raried  by  themselres,  and  confounded  by  the 
astonished  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.* 

Wars  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  are  the  principal 
fiubjecla  of  history ;  but  the  number  of  persons  interested  in 
these  busy  scenes  is  very  difTerent,  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  mankind.  In  great  monarchies  millions  of  obedient 
subjects  pursue  their  useful  occupations  in  peace  and  obscurity. 
The  attention  of  tiie  writer,  as  well  as  of  tlie  reader,  is  solely 
confined  to  a  court,  a  capital,  a  regular  army,  and  the  districts 
wliich  liappcn  to  be  the  occasional  scene  of  military  operations. 
But  a  state  of  freedom  and  barbarism,  the  season  of  civil  com- 
motions, or  the  situation  of  petty  republics,^  raises  almost  every 
member  of  the  community  Into  action  and  consequently  into 
notice.  Tlie  irregular  divisions  and  the  restless  motions  of  tlie 
people  of  Germany  dazzle  our  imagination,  and  seem  to  multiply 
their  numbers.  I'he  profuse  enumeration  of  kings  and  warriors, 
of  armies  and  nations,  inclines  us  to  forget  that  the  same  objects 
are  continually  repeated  under  a  variety  of  appellations,  and 
that  tlie  most  splendid  appellations  have  been  frequently  lav 
on  the  most  inconsiderable  objects. 


and     , 

ish^J 


M  See  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  origin  luid  migrations  of  notions,  in  the 
M(*moires  de  rAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iTiti.  p.  48-71.  tt  is  seldom 
ihxt  (be  antiqnanan  and  the  philosopher  are  so  happily  blended. 

^Should  we  suspect  thai  Athens  contained  only  ai.ooo  ciliiens.  and  Sparta 
no  more  than  39,000?     See  Hume  and  Wallace  on  the  number  of  mankind] 
ancient  and  modern  times.     [See  above,  chnp.  ti,  note  aa.] 
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CHAPTER  X 

The  Emprrvri  Dcciut,  Gallxix,  j£mUianuj,  Valerian,  and  Gallienua — 
The  general  Irmptum  of  the  Barbariant — The  ihiriy  TyraiiU 


From  the  great  secular  g^axnes  celebrated  by  Philip  to  the  death  SlTa^Kt, 
of  the  emperor  Gallicnus^  there  elapsed  twenty  years  of  shame  •*^-  >**■ 
and  misfortune.  During  that  calamitous  period,  every  instant 
of  time  waa  marked,  every  province  of  the  Roman  world  was 
ntflicted,  by  barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants,  and  the 
mined  empire  seemed  to  approach  the  last  and  fatal  moment  of 
its  dissolution.  The  confusion  of  the  times  and  the  scarcity  of 
authentic  memorials  oppose  equal  difficulties  to  the  historian^ 
who  attempts  to  preserve  a  clear  and  imbroken  thread  of  narra- 
tion.^ Surrounded  with  imperfect  iVagments,  always  concise^ 
often  obscure,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  he  is  reduced  to 
collect,  to  compare,  and  to  conjecture :  and  though  he  ought 
never  to  place  his  conjectures  in  the  rank  of  facts,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  sure  operation  of  ita 
fierce  and  unre^ttrained  passions,  might,  on  some  occasions,  supply 
the  want  of  historical  materials. 

There  is  not,  for  instance,  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  theTk««iDp«nr 
successive  murders  of  so  many  emperors  had  loosened  all  the  ' 
ties  of  allegiance  between  the  prince  and  people ;  that  all  the 
generals  o{  Philip  were  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
master;  and  that  the  caprice  of  armies,  long  since  habitviated  to 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions,  might  every  day  raise  to  the 
throne  the  most  obscure  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  History  can 
only  add,  that  the  rebellion  against  the  emperor  Philip  broke 
out  in  the  summer  of  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty-nine, 
among  the  legions  of  Mssia,  and  that  a  subaltern  officer,  ^  named 
Marinus,  was  the  object  of  their  seditious  choice.     Philtp  was 

>[Wc  have  almost  no  sources  for  Philip's  reign.  Gibbon  menlfons  no  evenu 
durine  tbe  rears  between  his  accession  in  344  ana  the  secular  games  in  348.  An 
expoution  fed  by  Philip  himself  against  Uie  Carpi  seems  to  bare  been  tbe  most 
Important  occurrence.  ] 

*  The  expression  used  by  Zosimut  [i.  so]  and  Zonaras  [«ii,  19]  may  tigntff 
that  Marin\is  commanded  a  century,  a  cohort,  or  a  legioo. 
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alanned.  He  dreaded  lest  the  treason  of  the  Maesian 
should  prove  the  first  spark  of  a  general  conflagration.  Dis- 
tracted with  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  danger,  he 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  tho  senate.  A  gloomy  silence 
^5^^^  prevailed,  the  effect  of  fear,  and  perhaps  of  disafTecUon,  till  at 
^mm  **^"K*^  Decius,  one  of  the  assembly,  assuming  a  spirit  worthy  of 
J^*Ji,  Ilia  noble  extraction,  ventured  to  discover  more  intrepidity  than 
the  emperor  seemed  to  possess.  He  treated  the  whole  business 
with  contempt,  as  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  tumult,  and  Philip*! 
rival  as  a  phantom  of  royalty,  who  in  a  very  few  days  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  same  inconstancy  that  had  created  him.  The 
speedy  completion  of  the  prophecy  inspired  Philip  with  a  just 
esteem  for  so  able  a  counsellor,  and  Decius  appeared  to  him  the 
only  person  caj}able  of  restoring  peace  and  discipline  to  an  army 
whose  tumultuous  spirit  did  not  immediately  subside  after  the 
murder  of  Marinus.  Decius,*  who  long  resisted  his  own  nomi- 
nation, seems  to  have  insinuated  the  danger  of  presenting  a 
leader  of  merit  to  the  angry  and  apprehensive  minds  of  the 
soldiers ;  and  liis  prediction  was  again  confirmed  by  the  event 
The  legions  of  Msesia  forced  their  judge  to  become  their  accom- 
plice. They  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  death  or  the  purple. 
His  subsequent  conduct,  after  that  decisive  measure,  was  unavoid- 
able. He  conducted  or  followed  his  army  to  the  confines  of  Italy, 
whither  Philip,  collecting  all  his  force  to  repel  the  formidable 
competitor  whom  he  had  raised  up,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
Imperial  troops  were  superior  in  number;  but  the  rebels  formed 
an  array  of  veterans,  commanded  by  an  able  and  experienced 
leader.  Philip  was  either  killed  in  the  battle  or  put  to  death  a 
few  days  afterwards  at  Verona.  His  son  and  associate  in  the 
empire/  was  massacred  at  Rome  by  the  Praetorian  guards ;  and 
the  victorious  Decius,  with  more  favourable  circumstances  than 
the  ambition  of  that  age  can  usually  plead,  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  senate  and  provinces.  It  is  reported  that. 
Immediately  after  his  reluctant  acceptance  of  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, he  had  assured  Philip  by  a  private  message  of  bis  innocence 


>  His  birth  lit  Bubalia,  n  litHc  village  in  Pannonia  (Eulrop.  !x.  [4],  Victor,  in 
Ciesiuib.  [99]  et  Kpitom.  [39] ),  seems  tn  conu^ict,  unless  a  was  merely  acciden- 
tal, his  supposed  descent  from  the  Decii.  Six  hundred  fcan  had  bestowed 
nobility  on  the  Decii;  but  at  the  commencement  of  that  period,  they  were  only 
Plebeians  of  merit,  and  among  the  Itrst  who  shared  the  consulshtp  with  the 
haughty  Patricians.  Plel>eioe  Decionim  anim.Tc,  4c.  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  «4.  See 
the  spirited  speech  of  Deaus  in  Livy,  s.  9,  10  [7,  8].  [Cf.  Messius  Quintus  Traianus 
Decius.    The  date  of  his  elermuoo  fell  io  the  last  days  uf  248  (SdiiUer,  i.  603).] 

<[AUo  oamed  Philip.] 
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and  loyalty,  solemnly  protesting  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
would  resign  the  Imperial  ornaments,  and  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  obedient  subject.  His  professions  might  be  sincere; 
but,  in  the  situation  where  fortune  had  placed  him,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  he  could  cither  forgive  or  be  forgiven.* 

The  empemr  Decius  hod  employed  a  few  months  in  the  works  a*  i 
of  peace**  and  the  administration  of  justice,  when  he  waa  sum-o«i 
rooned  to  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Danube  by  the  invasion  of  tlie  Goths. 
This  is  the  first  considerable  occasion  in  which  history  mentions 
that  great  people,  who  afterwards  broke  the  Roman  power, 
sacked  the  Capitol,  and  reigned  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  So 
memorable  was  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  subversion  of 
the  Western  empire,  that  the  name  of  Goths  is  frequently  luit 
improperly  used  as  a  general  appellation  of  rude  and  warlike 
barbarism. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  after  the  conquest  oj^trui* 
of  Italy^  the  Goths,  in  possession  of  present  greatness,  very 
naturally  indulged  themselves  in  the  prospect  of  past  and  of 
fijture  glory.  They  wished  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  own  achievements. 
The  principal  minister  of  the  court  of  Ravenna,  the  learned 
Cassiodorus,  gratified  the  inclination  of  the  conquerors  in  a 
Gothic  history,  which  consisted  of  twelve  Ixwks,  now  reduced  to 
the  imperfect  abridgment  of  Jomandes.^  These  writers  passed 
with  tlie  most  artftil  conciseness  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
nation,  celebrated  its  successful  valour,  and  adorned  the  triumph 
with  many  Asiatic  trophies  that  more  properly  belonged  to  the 
people  of  Scythia.  On  the  faith  of  ancient  songs,  the  uncertain 
but  the  only  memorials  of  barbarians,  they  deducerl  the  first 
origin  of  the  Goths  from  the  vast  island  or  peninsula  of 
Scandinavia.^  That  extreme  country  of  the  North  was  not 
unknown  to  the  conquerors  of  Italy ;  the  ties  of  ancient  con- 
sanguinity bad  been  strengthened  by  recent  offices  of  friendship ; 
and  a  Scandinavian  king  had  cheerfully  abdicated  his  savage 
greatness,  that  he  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 

I  'Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  ao  [aa].     Zonaras,  L  xii.  p.  634  [19},     E^L  Louvre. 

L •  [He  confared  the  rank  of  Csesar  on  his  two  sons,  Q.    Herenniiu  Ecruscus 

^^■Afessius  Decitu  and  C.  Valcns  Ilostili.inus  Messius  Quintus.} 
^^■^^ '  Sm  the  prefixes  of  Cassiodonu  aind  Jonuindes :  It  is  surprising  that  the  latter 
^^nAoald  be  omitted  in  (be  excellent  edition,  published  bv  Grotlus,  of  ihe  Goihio 
^^Hiniten.     [Jordanes  is  now  recognised  as  the  correct  spelling  of  the  Gothic  writer 
^^^Vbont  Gibbon  calls  Jomandes.     See  Appendix  15.] 

^^  A  On  the  authority  of  Ablavius,  Jornandcs  quotes  some  old  Gothic  chronicles 
in  verse.  De  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  4.  TThe  Scandinavian  origin  of  the  Goihs  was  a 
legend  believed  by  tbemsdvcs.  but  mere  is  no  historical  evidence  lor  iL] 
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pcacefbl  and  polished  court  of  Ravenna."  Many  vestiges, 
M-hich  cannot  b«  ascribed  to  the  arts  of  popular  vanity^  attest 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Goths  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Baltic.  From  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  southern 
port  of  Sweden  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
less  enterprising  remnant  of  the  nation,  and  a  large  territory  is 
even  at  present  divided  into  east  and  west  Gothland.  During 
the  middle  ages  (from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century),  whilst 
Christianity  was  advancing  with  n  slow  progress  into  the  North, 
the  Goths  and  the  Swedes  composed  two  distmctand  sometimes 
hostile  members  of  the  same  monarchy."  The  latter  of  these 
two  names  has  prevailed  without  extinguishing  the  former.  The 
Swedes,  who  might  well  be  satis6ed  with  their  own  fame  in 
arms,  have  in  every  age  claimed  the  kindred  glory  of  the 
Goths.  In  a  moment  of  discontent  against  the  court  of  Rome, 
Charles  the  Twelfth  insinuated  that  his  victorious  troops  were 
not  degenerated  from  their  brave  ancestors,  who  had  already 
subdued  the  mistress  of  the  world.*^ 

Till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  celebrated  temple 
subsisted  at  Upsal,  the  most  considerable  town  of  the  Swedes 
and  Goths.  It  was  enriched  with  the  gold  which  the  Scandi- 
navians had  acquired  in  their  piratical  adventures,  and  sanctified 
by  the  uncouth  representations  of  the  three  principal  deities, 
the  god  of  war,  the  goddess  of  generation,  and  the  god  of 
thunder.  In  the  general  festival  that  was  solemnized  every 
xunth  year,  nine  animals  of  every  species  (without  excepting  the 
human)  were  sacrificed,  and  their  bleeding  bodies  suspended  in 
the  sacred  grove  adjacent  to  the  temple.*'  The  only  traces  that 
subsist  of  this  barbaric  superstition  are  contained  in  the 


now 


dMtt«r 


Edda,  a  system  of  mythology,  compiled  in  Iceland  about  the 

thirteenth  century,  and  studied  by  the  learned  of  Denmark  and 

Sweden,  as  the  most  valuable  remains  of  their  ancient  traditions. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  mysterious  obscurity  of  the  Edda,  we 


Momandcs,  c.  3. 

u  Sec.  in  Uic  lYoIcgomena  of  Grotius  [to  Hist  Gotth.,  Vnnd.  ei  Lang.], 
Urge  extnicts  from  Aflain  of  Bremen  [98  -iff ■}>  and  Saxo-Gnunmalicus  [104  sfff.y 
The  fornicr  wrote  in  the  year  1077,  the  fatter  nourished  about  tbejrear  laoo, 

uVoluire,  HUtoire  ae  Charles  XII.  L  iiL  When  ihe  Austnans  desired  tbe 
aid  of  the  court  ot  Rome  ijfaiiut  GustaTos  Adolphus,  they  always  represented 
that  conqueror  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Alaric.  Harte's  History  of  Gustavus,  voL 
il  p.  133. 

"  See  Adam  of  Bremen  in  Grotii  Prolegomenis,  p.  104  [105).  The  lemple  of  Upsal 
was  destroyed  by  logo  King  of  Sweden,  who  bc^an  his  rein  in  the  year  1075. 
and  about  fourscore  rean  aiterwu-ds  a  Christian  Catbedraf  was  erectod  on  *ts 
rains.    See  Dabn't  History  oi  Sweden  in  the  Biblioth^que  Kaisoan6e. 
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easily  distinguish  two  persons  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Odin — the  god  of  war^  and  the  great  legislator  of  Scandinavia. 
The  latter,  the  Mahomet  of  the  North,  instituted  a  religion 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  to  the  people.  Numerous  tribes  on 
either  side  of  the  Baltic  were  subdued  by  the  invincible  valour  of 
Odin,  by  bis  persuasive  eloquence,  and  by  the  fame  which  he 
acquired  of  a  most  skiliul  magician.  The  faith  that  he  had 
propagatedj  during  a  long  and  prosperous  life,  he  confirmed  by 
a  voluntary  death.  Apprehensive  of  the  ignominious  approach 
of  disease  and  infirmity,  he  resolved  to  expire  as  became  a 
warrior.  In  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  Swedes  and  Goths,  he 
wounded  himself  in  nine  mortal  places,  hastening  away  (as  he 
asserted  with  his  dying  voice)  to  prepare  the  feast  of  heroes  in 
thepalace  of  the  god  of  war.^' 

The  native  and  proper  habitation  of  Odin  is  distinguished  byapwM^i 
the  appellation  of  As-gard.  The  happy  resemblance  of  that  hfpouiMi* 
name,  with  As-burg^  or  As-of,**  words  of  a  similar  signification,  oma 
has  given  rise  to  an  historical  system  of  so  pleasing  a  contexture 
that  we  could  almost  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  of  its  truth.  It 
is  supposed  that  Odin  was  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  barbarians 
which  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Mseotis,  till  the  fall  of 
Mithridates  and  the  arms  of  Pompey  menaced  the  North  with 
servitude ;  that  Odin,  yielding  with  indignant  fiiry  to  a  power 
which  he  was  unable  to  resist,  conducted  his  tribe  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Asiatic  Sarroatia  into  Sweden,  with  the  great 
design  of  forming,  in  that  inaccessible  retreat  of  freedom,  a 
religion  and  a  people  which,  in  some  remote  age,  might  be  sub- 
servient to  his  immortal  revenge ;  when  his  invincible  Goths, 
armed  with  martial  fanaticism,  should  issue  in  numerous  swarms 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  circle,  to  chastise  the 
oppressors  of  mankind. ^^ 

If  so  many  successive  generations  of  Goths  were  capable  ofsBimtJoB 
preserving  a  faint  tradition  of  their  Scandinavian  origin,  we  must  ^m  ^ 


U  Mallet,  Inmxluction  k  I'Histoire  du  Donnemarc. 

>*  NfaJlet  c.  iv.  p.  55,  has  collected  from  Suabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  Stephanus 
Byiantinos,  the  vestiges  of  such  a  city  and  people. 

"This  wonderful  expedition  of  Odin,  wnich,  by  deducing  the  enmity  of  the 
Goths  and  Romans  from  so  memorable  a  cause,  might  supply  the  noble  ground- 
work of  on  Epic  Poem,  cannot  safely  be  received  as  authentic  history.  Accord- 
ing  10  the  obvious  sense  of  the  Edda,  and  the  interpreutioD  of  the  most  skilful 
crttics,  As^rd,  instead  of  denoting  a  real  city  of  the  Asiatic  Sonnatia,  is  the 
ActitJous  appellation  of  the  mystic  abode  or  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  Scandinavia ; 
from  whence  the  prophet  was  supposed  to  descend,  when  be  announced  his  nrw 
religion  to  the  Gothic  nations,  who  wcro  already  seated  in  i^  southern  parts  of 
Sweden. 


16 
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not  expcctj  from  such  unlettered  barbarians,  any  distinct  acco 
of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  their  emigration.  To  cross  the 
Baltic  was  an  easy  and  natural  attempt  The  inhabitants  of 
Sweden  were  masters  of  a  sufficient  number  of  large  vessels  with 
oarSj^^  and  the  distance  is  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
from  Carlscroon  to  the  nearest  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia. 
Here,  at  len^h,  we  land  on  firm  and  historic  ground.  At  least 
as  early  as  the  Christian  »ra,^^  and  as  late  as  the  age  of  the 
Antonincs,*^  the  Goths  were  established  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  and  in  that  fertile  province  where  the  commercial 
cities  of  Thonij  Elbin;;,  Kduigsberg,  and  Daiuif^,  were  long 
afterwards  founded.'^  Westward  of  the  Goths,  the  numeroua 
tribes  of  the  Vandals  were  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Oder^ 
and  the  sea  coast  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  A  striking 
resemblance  of  manners,  complexion,  rehgion,  and  language, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Vandals  and  the  Goths  were 
originally  one  great  people.^  The  latter  appear  to  have  been 
subdivided  into  Ostrogoths,  Visigoths,  and  Gepidse.^^  The  dis- 
tinction among  the  Vandals  was  more  strongly  marked  by  the 
independent  names  of  Hcruli,  Burgundians.  Lombards,  and  a 
variety  of  other  petty  states,  many  of  which,  in  a  future  age; 
expanded  themselves  into  powerful  monarchies. 

In  the  age  of  the  Antonines  the  Goths  were  still  seated  _ 
Prussia.  About  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia  had  already  experienced  their  proximity  by 
frequent  and  destructive  inroads.^     In  this  interval,  therefore. 


i 


^•TaciL  Germania.  c.  44, 

V  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  6a.  tf  we  coald  yield  a  firm  assent  to  the  navigations  of 
Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  we  must  sllow  that  the  Goths  had  passed  tbc  Baltic  at  least 
thfce  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

"Ptolemy,  1.  ii. 

l»  By  the  German  colonics  who  followed  the  arras  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 
The  conquest  and  conversion  of  Prussia  were  completed  by  those  adventurers  in 
the  xiiith  century. 

»  Pliny  (Hist  Natur.  iv.  14)  and  Procopius  {in  Bell.  Vandal.  1.  i.  c  i  [3])  Mgne 
in  this  opinion.  Tliey  lived  in  distant  ages,  and  possessed  difTerenl  means  of  ia- 
vestif^ating  ttie  truth.     [Resemblances  in  proper  names  point  to  a  close  kinship.] 

u  The  Ostrv  and  t^'isi,  the  Eastern  and  >Vestem  Goths,  obtained  those  denomina- 
tions from  their  original  seals  in  Scandinavia.  In  all  their  future  marches  and 
settlements  they  preser?ed,  with  their  names,  the  same  relative  situation.  When 
Cbey  first  departed  from  Sweden,  the  infant  colony  was  contained  in  three  vessels. 
The  third  being  a  heavy  sailer  lagged  behind,  and  the  crew,  which  afterwards 
swelled  into  a  nation,  received  from  thai  circumstance  the  ap(>clI.-ition  of  Geptdx 
or  Loiterers.  Jomandes.  c.  17.  [On  this  division  and  the  early  migrations  of  the 
Golhs,  see  Appendix  15,  16J 

''See  a  fragment  of  Peter  Patricius  in  the  Eicerpta  Legationum ;  and  with  re* 
gard  to  its  probable  date,  see  TiUemont,  Hist,  des  Kinpercars,  torn,  lli  p,  446. 
[Fr.  8,  F.H.G.  iv.  p.  186]. 
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of  about  Beventy  years,  we  must  place  the  second  migration  of 
the  Goths  from  the  Bttltic  to  the  Euxine ;  but  tlie  cause  that 
produced  it  lies  concealed  among  the  various  motives  which 
actuate  the  conduct  of  unsettled  barbarians.  Either  a  pestilence 
or  a  famine,  a  victory  or  a  defeat^  an  oracle  of  the  gods,  or  the 
eloquence  of  a  daring  leader,  were  sufficient  to  impel  the  Gothic 
arms  on  the  milder  climates  of  the  south.  Besides  the  influence 
of  a  martial  religion,  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Goths  were 
equal  to  the  most  dangerous  adventures.  The  use  of  round 
bucklers  and  short  swords  rendered  them  formidable  in  a  close 
engagement ;  the  manly  obedience  which  they  yielded  to 
heredibiry  kings  gave  uncommon  union  and  stability  to  their 
councils ;  ^  and  the  renowned  Amala,  the  hero  of  that  age, 
uid  the  tenth  ancestor  of  Theodoric,  king  of^  Italy,  ejiforced,  by 
the  ascendant  of  personal  merit,  the  prerogative  of  his  birth, 
~«'hich  he  derived  from  the  Ansu,  or  demigods  of  the  Gotliic 
nation.** 

The  fame  of  a  great  enterprise  excited  the  bravest  warriors  Tb»  oc^« 
from  all  the  Vandalic  states  of  Germany,  many  of  whom  arevMMUits 
Been  a  few  years  aftei'wards  combating  under  the  common 
standard  of  the  Goths.**  The  first  motions  of  the  emigrants 
carried  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Prypec,  a  river  universally 
conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Borysthenes.**  The  windings  of  that  great  stream  through  the 
plains  of  Poland  and  Russia  gave  a  direction  to  their  line  of 
march,  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  and  pjisturnge  to 
their  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  They  followed  the  unknown 
course  of  the  river,  confident  in  their  valour,  and  careless  of 
Tvhatever  power  might  oppose  their  progress.  The  Bastamie 
and  tlie  Venedi  were  the  first  who  presented  themselves  ;  and 
the  flower  of  their  youth,  cither  from  choice  or  compulsion, 
Increased  the  Gothic  army.  The  Bastamffi  dwelt  on  the  northern 
Bide  of  the  Carpathian   mountains ;    the  immense  tract  of  land 

»  Oraniutn  haram  geniinm  insigne,  rotunda  scuta,  breves  f ladii,  et  ergs  reges 
Tbsequium.  Tadt.  Gcrmania,  c.  43.  Tfa«  OoUu  probably  acquired  thdr  iron 
by  ine  commerce  of  amber. 

*'Jaroandes,  c.  13, 14,     [Theodonc  was  aot  "  KiDg  of  Italf, "  as  we  shall  see; 

!  expressioa  is  a  loose  one.] 

*  The  Heruli,  and  the  Urcgundi  or  Burgundi,  are  partJcaI»rly  mentioned.  See 
Ifascou's  History  of  the  Gennans,  1.  v,  A  passage  in  the  Augustan  History,  p.  a8 
(ir.  14].  seems  to  allude  to  this  great  emigration.  The  Marcomannic  war  wit6 
partly  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  barbarous  tribes,  who  fled  before  the  arms  of 
Inore  northern  barbarians. 

*"  D'Anville,  G^ograpbie  Ancienne,  and  the  Ihird  port  of  bis  iocompamble  map 
0I  Europe. 
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UmI  separated  the  Bastarns  from  the  savages  of  Fiuland 
poiseaaed,  or  mther  wasted,  by  the  Veiiedi:^  we  have  some 
rcaaon  to  believe  that  the  first  of  these  nations,  which  dis- 
tinguished Itself  in  the  Macedonian  war^^  and  was  afterwards 
divided  into  the  formidable  tribes  of  the  Peucini,  the  Borani, 
the  Carpi,  &c.,  derived  its  orif^n  from  the  Germans.    With  better 

MfUnrUonof  nuthoHty  a  Snrmntian  extraction  may  be  assigned  to  the  Venedi, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages.^  But 
the  confusion  of  blood  and  manners  on  that  doubtful  frontier 
oilen  perplexed  the  most  accurate  observers.^  As  the  Goths 
advanced  near  the  Euxinc  Sea,  they  encountered  a  purer  race 
of  SarmatiAtis,  the  Jazyges,  the  Alani,  and  the  Roxolani ;  and 
they  were  probably  the  first  Germans  who  saw  the  muuths  of 
the  Borysthenes  and  of  the  Tanais.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  people  of  Germany  and  of  Sarmatia, 
we  shall  discover  that  those  two  great  portions  of  human  kind 
were  principally  distinguished  by  fixed  huts  or  moveable  tents, 
by  a  close  dress  or  flowing  garments,  by  the  marriage  of  one  or 
of  several  wives,  by  a  military  force  consisting,  for  the  most 
)>art,  either  of  infantry  or  cavalry  ;  andj  above  all,  by  the  use  of' 
the  Teutonic,  or  of  the  Sclavonian  language ;  the  last  of  which 
has  been  diffused,  by  conquest,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  ' 
neighbourhood  of  Japan.  1 

JPJgJJJ^*'     The  Goths  were  now  in  possession  of  the  Ukraine,  a  country  ' 

of  considerable  extent  and  uncommon  fertility,  intersected  with 

navigable  rivers,  which  from  either  side  discharge  themselves  I 

into  the   Borysthenes ;  and  interspersed   with   large  and   \oftw 

forests  of  oaks.     The  plenty  of  game  and  6sh,  the  innumerable 

bee-hives,   deposited    in   the    hollow   of  old   trees   and  in   the  ; 

cavities  of  rocks,  and  forming,  even  in  that  rude  age,  a  valuable  { 

branch  of  commerce,  the  eixe  of  the  cattle,  the  temperature  of ' 

the  air,  the  aptne^  of  the  soil  for  every  species  of  grain,  and  i 

the  luxnriancy  of  the  vegetation,  all  displayed  the  liberality  of  | 

Nature,  and  tempted   the   industry   of  man.'^     But  the  Goths  | 

withstood  all  these  temptations,  and  still  adhered  to  m  life  of; 

idleness,  of  poverty,  and  of  rapine.  ^ 

*  Tacit.  Gcrmania,  c.  46.     [The  Bastanue  were  certainly  a  Genaaaic  people]  , 

■  Chiver.  Germ.  Antiqua,  L  iii.  c,  43. 

*  The  V«nedi.  tbe  SUvi,  and  the  Aoto,  were  the  ihrer  great  tribo  of  tbe 
people^     Jocmndc*.  c.  84  [xxiii.  K19,  ed.  Momnuca]. 

■  Tadius  raoai  assxuedtf  deserves  that  bue.  and  even  his  caatioQi 
a  proof  of  his  dilicrai  taqoihea. 

■  GcMalagtcaT  Hii^Dfy  of  tbe  Tartais.  p.  503.    Mr.   BcU  (v<oL  Gl   p.   99) 
Inverted  ttaaUkniaaia  hajcfonef  from  Pttenburgh  10  CowTaitfiiioyle.     Tm_ 
modeni  Gm*  of  the  cooatrr  is  a  jost  represeotaiioo  of  the 
hAods  of  ibe  Coaaacto,  it  suU  rcmaias  in  a  stale  ci  nature. 
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Tlie  Scythian  hordes,  whichj  towards  the  castj  bordered  on  theni* 
new  settlements  of  the  Goths,  presented  nothijig  to  their  Hnns,  »«pi 
except  the  doubtful  chance  oi  an  unprofitable  victory.  But  the 
prospect  of  the  Roman  territories  was  far  more  alluring ;  and 
the  fields  of  Dacia  were  covered  with  rich  harvests,  sown  by  the 
hands  of  an  industrious,  and  exposed  to  be  gathere<1  by  those 
of  a  warlike,  people.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  conquests  of 
Trajan,  maintained  by  his  successors  less  for  any  real  advantage 
than  for  ideal  dignity,  had  contributed  to  weaken  the  empire  on 
that  side.  The  new  and  unsettled  province  of  Dacia  was  neither 
strong  enough  to  resist,  nor  rich  enough  to  satiate,  the  rapacious- 
ness  of  the  barbarians.  As  long  as  the  remote  banks  of  the 
Dniester  were  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  power, 
the  fortifications  of  the  Lower  Danube  were  more  carelessJy 
guanled,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mapsia  lived  in  supine  security, 
fondly  conceiving  themselves  at  an  inaccessible  distance  from 
any  barbarian  invaders.  The  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  under  the 
reign  of  Philip,  fatally  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  The 
king  or  leader^  of  that  fierce  nation  traversed  with  contempt 
the  province  of  Dacia,  and  passed  both  the  Dniester  and  the 
Danube  without  encountering  any  opposition  capable  of  retard- 
ing his  progress.  The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops 
betrayed  the  most  important  posts  where  they  were  stationed, 
and  the  fear  of  deserved  punishment  induced  great  numbers  of 
(hem  to  enlist  under  the  Gothic  standard.  The  various  multi- 
tude of  barbarians  appeared,  at  length,  under  the  walls  of 
Marcianopolis,  a  city  built  by  Trajan  in  honour  of  his  sister,  and 
ut  that  lime  the  capital  of  the  second  Ma;sia.^  The  inhabitants 
consented  to  ransom  their  lives  and  property  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  invaders  retreated  b^ick  into  their 
deserts,  animated,  rather  than  satisfied,  with  the  first  success 
of  their  arms  against  an  opulent  but  feeble  country.  Intelli- 
gence was  soon  transmitted  to  the  Emperor  Decius,  that  Cniva, 
King  of  the  Goths,  had  passed  the  Danube  a  second  time^ 
with  more  considerable  forces  ;   that  his  numerous  detachments 

**  [Ostroeotba  Is  said  to  have  been  bis  name.  Compare  ibe  eponymous 
ancestor!  of  (be  Greek  tritxa — Dorus,  /Eolua.  Ion,  AcbOEUs.  ac] 

"In  the  sixtcfnib  chapter  of  Jornandcs,  instead  of  stcundo  Meesiam,  we  may 
venture  !o  substitute  secvndam,  the  second  Mxsta,  of  which  Marcianopolis  was 
certainly  ihe  capiul  (see  Hierocles  de  Provinciis.  and  WwBcling  ad  locum,  p.  636 
llinerar.).  It  is  sarpristng  how  this  palpable  error  of  the  scribe  could  escape  the 
judicious  correction  of  Grotlus.  [hi  tttundo  Motsiam  poimtati.  But  Ihe 
l^aufcntian  Ms.  has  dtt  before  secunJo,  hence  the  true  correction  is  dt  statmU, 
tiec  Mommsen's  edition,  p  8x.  The  siege  of  Marcianopotis  is  described  at  len^tll 
in  fra^.  iB  o(  Dcxippus,  first  ptiblisbcd  by  M&ller,  P.  H.  G.  iii.  p.  67^] 
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ficatteretl  devastation  over  the  province  of  Maesia^  wliilst  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of  seventy  thousand  Germans 
and  Sannatians,  a  force  equal  to  the  most  daring  achievements, 
required  the  presence  of  the  Koraan  monarch,  and  the  exertion 
of  his  military  power. 
Tuiow  Decius   found  the  Gotha   engaged  before   Nicopolis,   on   the 

o«tw«jrfcr.  Jatrus,  one  of  the  many  monuments  of  Trajan's  victories,** 
On  his  approach  they  raised  the  siege,  but  with  a  design  only 
pf  marching  away  to  a  conquest  of  greater  importance,  the 
siege  of  Philippopolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  fatlicr 
of  Alexander,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Htemus.'^  Decius  followed 
them  through  a  difficult  country,  and  by  forced  marches;  but, 
when  he  imagined  himself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
rear  of  the  Goths,  Cniva  turned  with  rapid  fury  on  his  pursuers. 
The  camp  of  the  Romans  was  surprised  and  pillaged,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  their  emperor  Hed  in  disorder  before  a  troop  of 
half-armed  barbarians.  Af^er  a  long  resistance  Philippopolis,, 
destitute  of  succour,  was  taken  by  storm.  A  hundred  Uiousand 
persons  are  reportctl  to  have  been  massacred  in  the  sack  of  that 
great  city.''  Many  prisoners  of  cousequence  became  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  spoil;  and  Priscus,  a  brother  of  the  late  emperor' 
Philip,  blushed  not  to  assume  the  purple  under  the  protection 
of  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome.'^  The  time,  however,  con- 
sumed in  that  tedious  siege,  enabled  Decius  to  revive  the 
courage,  restore  the  discipline,  and  recruit  the  numbers  of  his' 
troops.  He  intercepted  several  parties  of  Carpi,  and  other 
Germans,  who  were  hastening  to  share  the  victory  of  their 
countrymen,**  intrusted  the  passes  of  the  mountains  to  officers 
of  approved  valour  and  fidelity,*^  repaired  and  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  the  Danube,  and  exerted  his  utmost  vigilance  to^ 

*>  Tire  place  Is  still  called  Nlcop.  The  tittle  stream  [f  antra} ,  on  whose  baiiks  It  j 
stood,  falls  into  the  Danube.     D'Anville  Gttojzraphie  Andenne,  torn.  L  p.  307. 

*>Stephaii.  Byunt.  dc  Urbtbus,  p.  740.  Wesseliiie  Itiaerar.  p.  116.  Zonaras,  ] 
by  an  odd  mi&uike.  a&cribes  the  foundalion  of  PbiuppopoUs  to  the  tfomediate 
predecessor  of  Decius.  I 

**  Ammian.  xxxi.  5.     [A  fmgment  of  Deiippus,  first  edited  by  MuUer  (F.  >!.  G.  ' 
til.  p.  678.  fr.  ao),  pvcs  a  long  description  of  an  ineffectual  siege  of  Philippopolis 
by  the  Uotbs.     MuUer  concludes  that  ibcre  were  two  li^es,  the  tini  luuuocesrfui. 
brfore  the  defeat  and  death  of  Dedus,  the  second  stiOMSftful.  after  that  lUatcier. 
This  is  supported  by  the  words  of  Ammianus,  xxxi.  5.] 

"  Aurcl.  Victor  [Caesar. J  c.  29.     [Dexippus,  h^Lgi.  19.  ao;  Zos.  i.  19. J 
X  ri£/*)rxtf  Carfkm,  oo  BOcne  medals  ci  Decius,  tosiauate  ibeK  advantana, 
»  Claudius  (who  afierwards  rei^Ded  with  so  much  glor^)  wu  posted  in  uie  pns 
of  Tliennopyla*  with  aoo  Dardanians,  too  heavy  and  s6o  light  horse,  60  Cretan 
an,  and  1000  wdl-orroed  recruits.    See  an  origioal  letter  from  the  emperor  to 
foers  in  the  Aufustan  History,  p.  aoo  [xxv.  x6} 
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Oppose  eilher  the  progress  or  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  En- 
ooumged  by  the  return  of  fortune^  he  imxiously  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve,  by  a  great  and  decisive  blow,  his  own 
glon',  and  that  of  the  Roman  lurms.*^ 

At  the  same  time  when  Dec i us  was  struggling  with  the  vio-DKiur*. 
lence  of  the  tempest,  his  mind,  calm  and  deliberate  amidst  theoOMcf 
tumult  of  war,  investigated  the  more  general  causes  that^  since  vmn  h 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  had  so  impetuously  urged  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  greatness.     He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  replace  that  grcntness  on  a  permanent  basis  without 

toring  public  virtue,  ancient  principles  and  manners,  and  the 
oppressed  majesty  of  the  laws.  To  execute  this  noble  but 
arduous  design,  he  first  resolved  to  revive  the  obsolete  office  of 
censor;  an  office  which,  as  long  as  it  had  subsisted  in  its  pristine 
integrity,  had  so  much  contributed  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
state/*  till  it  was  usurped  and  gradually  neglected  by  the 
Caesars.*^  Conscious  that  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  may  confer 
power,  but  that  the  esteem  of  the  people  can  alone  bestow 
authority,  he  submitted  the  clioice  of  the  censor  to  the  unbiassed 
voice  of  the  senate.  By  their  unanimous  votes,  or  rather  a.d.  n,  irtk 
acclamations,  Valerian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  and  who 
then  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  Decius,  was  declared 
Ihe  most  worthy  of  that  exalted  honour.     As  soon  as  the  decree 

the  senate  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  he  assembled  a 
great  council  in  his  camp,  and,  before  the  investiture  of  the  censor 
elect,  he  apprized  him  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  his 
great  office.  "  Happy  Valerian,"  said  the  prince,  to  his  dis- 
tinguished subject,  "  happy  in  the  general  approbation  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  Roman  republic  I  Accept  the  censorship  of 
mankind,  and  judge  of  our  manners.     You  will  select  those  who 


*»  Jortuuidea,  c.  i6 — 18.  Zosimoa.  1.  i.  p.  aa  Juj].  In  the  general  aocoant  of 
this  war,  it  it  easy  to  discover  the  opposite  prejudices  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Grecian 
writer.     In  carelessness  alone  they  arc  alike. 

*i  Moniesquieu,  Grandeur  ei  Ddcadfzncc  [des  Romains,  c.  8.  He  illustrates  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  censorship  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  with  uncommoo 
precision.  [It  U  hard  to  suppose  that  Decius  was  so  unsophisticated  as  really  to 
imagine  that  the  revival  of  the  censorship  would  be  likely  to  promote  a  revival 
of  morals.  It  has  been  oonjoctured  that  the  measure  was  a  concession  to  tbo 
Miute.] 

*  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  the  last  censors  {Pliny,  Hist.  Natxir.  vii.  40.  Cen- 
soiinus  de  Die  Natali).  The  modesty  of  Trajan  refused  an  honour  which  he  de- 
served, and  his  ezampU:  became  a  law  to  the  Antonincs.  See  Pliny's  Panegyric,  c 
45  and  60.  [The  author  apparently  thougbt  that  Doiuitlan  held  only  the  ctnsoria 
fot€stai.  At  first  indeed  be  was  content  with  this ;  it  was  conferred  on  him  in  84 
or  85  AD.  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  assumed  the  censorship  for  life.  His  object 
was  to  control  the  senate.     Martial  (vL  4)  addresses  him  as  Censor  max%m*,\ 
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deserve  to  continue  members  of  the  senate  ;  you  will  restore  the 
etjuestri&n  order  to  Its  Ancient  splendour ;  you  will  improve  the 
revenue,  yet  moderate  the  public  burdens.  You  will  distinguish 
into  regular  classes  the  various  and  iniinite  multitude  of  citizens, 
and  accurately  review  the  military  strength,  the  wealth,  the 
virtue,  and  the  resources  of  Rome,  Your  decisions  shall  obtain 
the  force  of  laws.  The  army,  the  palace,  the  ministers  ofjustice, 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  empire  are  all  subject  to  your 
tribunal.  None  are  exempted,  excepting  only  the  ordinary 
oonsuls,^^  the  pnefect  of  the  city,  the  king  of  the  sacrifices,  and 
(as  long  as  she  preserves  her  chastity  inviolate)  the  eldest  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  Even  these  few,  who  may  not  dread  the  severity, 
will  anxiously  solicit  the  esteem,  of  the  Roman  censor."** 
Ttetfnrtn  A  macistratc  invested  with  such  extensive  powers  would  liave 

^^tbo««  'appeared  not  so  much  the  minister  as  the  colleague  of  his  sove- 
reign.^^ A'^alerian  justly  dreaded  an  elevation  so  full  of  envy 
and  of  suspicion.  He  modestly  urged  the  alarming  greatness 
of  the  trust,  his  own  insufficiency,  and  the  incurable  corruption 
of  the  times.  He  artfully  insinuated  that  the  office  of  censor 
was  inseparable  &om  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  that  the  feeble 
hands  of  a  subject  were  unequal  to  the  support  of  such  an  im- 
mense weight  of  cares  and  of  power.**  The  approaching  event 
of  war  soon  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution  of  a  project  so  specious 
but  so  impracticable^  and,  whilst  it  preserved  Valerian  from  the 
danger,  saved  the  emperor  Decius  from  the  disappointment, 
which  would  most  probably  have  attended  it.  A  censor  may 
maintain,  he  can  never  restore,  the  morals  of  a  state.  It  is  im- 
possible for  such  a  magistrate  to  exert  his  authority  with  benefit, 
or  even  witli  e^ect,  unless  he  is  supported  by  a  quick  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a  decent  rever- 
ence for  the  public  opinion,  and  by  a  train  of  useful  prejudices 
combating  on  the  side  of  national  manners.  In  a  period  when 
these  principles  are  annihilated,  the  censorial  jurisdiction  must 
^ther  sink  into  empty  pageantry,  or  be  converted  into  a  partial 
instrument  of  vexatious  oppression.*'  It  was  easier  to  vanquish 
the  Goths   than    to   eradicate   the   public   vices ;   yet,  even  in 

**  Yet  in  spite  of  this  exemption  Pomptj  appeared  before  that  tribunal,  during 
his  consulship.  The  occasion  indeed  was  equally  singular  and  honourat>le. 
Plutarch  in  Pomp.  p.  630  [aa]. 

*<Sec  the  original  speech  in  the  Augustan  Hist.  p.  173,  174  [ntiL  6  (a)]. 

<*  This  transaction  might  deceive  Zoiuiraj.  who  supposes  that  Valerian 
actually  decUrcd  the  colleague  of  Decius,  I.  xii.  p.  635  [ao]. 

*"  Hist.  August,  p.  174  [ib.].    The  emperor's  reply  ia  omitted. 

^  Such  as  the  attempu  of  Augustas  towards  a  reiormatioo  of  luainierv  TuAT 
Anoal.  iii.  24. 
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the  first  of  these   enterprises,   Decius  lost    his   taray  and   his 
life. 

The  Goths  were  now,  on  every  side,  surrounded  and  pursued  Jj^*o?ii 
by  the  Roman  arras.  The  flower  of  their  troops  had  perished  in  ^  ^ 
the  long  siege  of  Philippopolis,  and  the  exhausted  country  could 
no  longer  afford  subsistence  for  the  remaining  multitude  of 
licentious  barbarians.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  the  Goths 
would  gladly  have  purchased,  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  booty 
and  prisoners,  the  permission  of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  But 
the  emperor,  confident  of  victory,  and  resolving,  by  the  chastise- 
ment of  these  invaders,  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the 
nations  of  the  North,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terras  of  accommo- 
dation. The  high-spirited  barbarians  preferred  death  to  slavery. 
An  obscure  town  of  M^sia,  called  Forum  Terebronii,**  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle.  The  Gothic  army  was  drawn  up  in  three 
lines,  and,  either  from  choice  or  accident,  the  front  of  the  third 
line  was  covered  by  a  morass.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
the  son  of  Decius,  a  youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  and  already  asso- 
ciated to  the  honours  of  the  purple,  was  slain  by  an  arrow,  in 
the  sight  of  his  atflicted  fatlier;  who,  summoning  all  his  fortitude, 
admonished  the  dismayed  troops  that  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  republic.**  The  conflict  was 
terrible ;  it  was  the  combat  of  despair  against  grief  and  rage. 
The  first  line  of  the  Goths  at  length  gave  way  in  disorder;  the 
second,  advancing  to  sustain  it,  shared  its  fate ;  and  the  third 
only  remained  entire,  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
morass,  which  was  imprudently  attempted  by  the  presumption 
of  the  enemy.  "Here  the  fortune  of  tlie  day  turned,  and  all 
things  became  adverse  to  the  Romans :  the  place  deep  with 
ooze,  sinking  under  those  who  stood,  slippery  to  such  as  advanced ; 
their  armour  heavy,  the  waters  deep;  nor  could  they  wield,  in 
that  uneasy  situation,  their  weighty  javelins.  The  barbarians, 
[on  the  contrary,  were  enured  to  encounters  in  the  bogs ;  their 
[^persons  tall,  their  spears  long,  such  as  could  wound  at  a  dis- 
'tance."^  In  this  morass  the  Roman  army,  after  an  ineffectual 
struggle,  was  irrecoverably  lost ;  nor  could  the  body   of  the 


■Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Emp«reurs,  torn.  iii.  598.  As  Zosimus  and  some  of 
[Ids  followrrs  mistake  the  Danube  for  the  Tanai*.  they  place  the  field  of  baiUe  in 
the  plains  of  Scythia.  [Fonim  Trebonii  or  Abrittus  is  in  the  province  of  Scythia, 
which  is  the  modem  Dobrud£a,  but  the  site  has  not  been  discovered.] 

**Aurelius  Victor  allows  two  distinct  actions  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  DedJ; 
but  I  have  preferred  the  account  of  Jomandes.     [And  so  Dexippus,  fr.  16.] 

•»  I  have  f<*nturrd  to  copy  from  Tacitus  (Annal.  i.  64)  the  picture  of  a  similar 
cngmgcment  between  a  Roman  army  and  a  German  tnbe. 
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4MMi«r  ever  U»  fuynd  *^ 
Attstfi  /«ar  of  litf  ur;  en 
muA  iMAt  In  peAM  ;*  witm, 
40  U  cooyMK^  botfi  te  life 
cMunfdcft  OT  MMtait  vktoc* 

71ito  fcUl  MtMrlMttiikMlfbrAveiylttlle 
of  tb«  Icifkittfe.     11m7  flfiJMv  to 
MiUaitfftvalir  4>bey«d^  the  ^eene  d  Ham 
tbrMMMiMtolfceffciMe.    Fmaajm 
of  Occte,  <lbe 


«  ««oae 


toGallM^M 
to  tfie  (^««t  tnMt  oTyiMtdiMk  to  the 
eanire.^    The  int  eve  ef  the 
dcttver  the  Uhrriaa  laovtoeei  ~ 
vktodoM  OviAi.      He 
fieh  hmUM  of  thdr  fotwioo,  m 
Mni*^     «tlU  more  dlft^eraceful,  «  great  numher  of  pruooeti  of  the 
**^^     mcht  aiid  <|ua)Hy.       He  pleotifiiUjr  cupplied   their  camp  with 
every  coovenlmcy  that  could   usuji^  tbctr  es£Ty  spirits,  or 
liicllitete  their  to  much  wished-tbr  il^Miture;   Bad   be   evea 
fjrurnised  to  pey  tlictn  annual\y  «  Urgp  ram  of  g(^d»  oa  comlitioa 
lh«y  Ahould  uever  efterwanh  infeft  the  Romui  territAries  by 
th«rlii«inloot,** 

fn  the  iij(r  of  the  Seiptot*  the  mott  opulent  kings  of  the  earth, 
wrhrt  roiirtfti  the  protection  of  the  vidurioue  commonwealthi 
w  'Vd  with  Buch  trifling  prcsenbi  as  could  only  deriTe  a 

V I   lite  liand  that   Inmtoived   them;    an    ivory  chair*  a 

vuartc  xaniiciil  of  purf>le,  an  inconsiderable  piece  of  plate,  or 
«  (jiinnlity  of  copper  coin.*'     After  the  wealth  o(  nations  had 

*i  fofRAadM,  a  It.    Zoilanif,  L  I,  p.  •>  [9%] 
Auralliu  Victor  [Ctm.  ao.  c,  aaii  Victor,  epit.  so} 

I*  I  U*  VtcU  woie  klllM  beCofS  the  end  of  toe  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
ilnoe  Iha  rvw  (•■  i"> m  iifnW  potMCtion  of  the  oofisulahip  on  the  cnsuioe  calends  of 

{ftNiMrr.     fl  ■'  <uiru«<l  for  and  o(  November  951,  and  Is  followed  by 

loctf  kin,  I.  p  •.^ndrlan  coiiu  prove  Uial  tt  rntist  be  cortier  than  August 

9^,  ««|,      bte  .N<  U.llri,  I    B09.J 

**Htit  AuKUkl,  {»  113  UkvI.  49]  K^v^Ji  tliem  a  very  honourable  plaoe  amoog 
lltfl  aiitaU  ituinlier  of  food  amparon  who  reigned  between  Augustus 

**  ((     ViltliiA  Traboolonui  CUUue,  jrovernor  of  the  two  Mocsias.} 
'I'  '  f  '' M'f«  coiupeierr  '      rnunl.     Victor  in  Caesaribtu  [; 

i>,  tel[«i,   .  J4). 

'.  iind  a  Kol't  .1  nve  pounds  wei|;ht,  were  accepted 

«kt>  -  iltliy  Kuigof  Egypt  (Livv,  xxviL  4).  ^MMM  au/ilu 

,f  >i  119  about  cighiern  pounds  Uerhog.  was  the 

!«««« -  ->*«  *4*.Uu>A«km  (Livy,  3uui.  9}. 


Zonaru,  L  xH.  p.  697  [ao]. 


oe  amoog 
ai^j^y 
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centred  in  Rome,  the  emperors  displayed  thetr  ^efttness^  and 
even  their  policy,  by  the  regular  exercise  of  a  steady  and  moderate 
liberality  towards  the  allies  of  the  state.  They  relieved  the 
poverty  of  the  barbarians,  honoured  their  merit,  and  recompensed 
their  fidelity.  These  voluntary  marks  of  bounty  were  under- 
stood to  flow,  not  from  the  fears,  but  merely  from  the  generosity 
or  the  gratitude  of  the  Romans ;  and  whilst  presents  and  sub- 
sidies were  liberally  distributed  among  friends  and  suppliants, 
they  were  sternly  refused  to  such  as  claimed  them  as  a  debt.^ 
But  this  stipulation  of  an  annual  payment  to  a  victorious  enemy 
appeared  without  disguise  in  the  light  of  an  ignominious 
tribute ;  the  minds  of  the  Romans  were  not  yet  accustomed 
to  accept  such  unequal  laws  from  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ;  and  the 
prince,  who  by  a  necessary  concession  bad  probably  saved  his 
country,  became  the  object  of  the  general  contempt  and 
aversion.  The  death  of  Hostilianus,  though  it  happened  in 
the  midst  of  a  raging  pestilence,  was  interpreted  as  the  personal 
crime  of  Gallus ;  ^  and  even  the  defeat  of  the  late  emperor  was 
ascribed  by  the  voice  of  suspicion  to  the  perfidious  counsels  of 
his  hated  successor.*®  The  tranquillity  which  the  empire  en- 
joyed during  the  first  year  of  his  administration  *^  served  rather 
to  inflame  than  to  appease  the  public  discontent ;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  apprehensions  of  war  were  removed,  the  infamy  of  the 
peace  was  more  deeply  and  more  sensibly  felt. 

But  the  Romans  were  irritated  to  a  still  higher  degree,  when 
they  discovered  that  they  had  not  even  secured  their  repose, 
though  at  the  expense  of  their  honour.  The  dangerous  secret 
of  the  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire  had  been  revealed 
to  the  world.  New  swarms  of  barbarians,  encouraged  by  the 
success,  and  not  conceiving  themselves  bound  by  the  obligation, 
of  their  brethren,  spread  devastation  through  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  defence 
of  the  monarchy,  which  seemed  abandoned  by  the  pusillanimous 
emperor,  was  assumed  by  .^milionus,^  governor  of  Pannonia 
and  Msesia;  who  rallied  the  scattered  forces  and  revived  the 
fainting  spirits  of  the  troops.    The  barbarians  were  unexpectedly 


r«p«i«r4U- 


*  See  ibe  firmness  of  a  Romin  general  so  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevcrtu, 
in  the  Ejccerpu  Legationum,  p.  2$.    Edit.  Louvre, 

**For  the  ptagve  see  Jornandes,  c.  19.  and  Victor  in  Canaribns  [30,  s. 
John  of  Antiocn.  (rag.  151}. 

*>  These  improbable  accusations  are  alleged  by  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  33,  34  [s4]- 

*i  Jornandes,  c  19.  The  Gothic  writer  al  least  observed  the  peao  wbicli  his 
victorious  countrjTnen  had  sworn  to  Gallus. 

**  [M.  i£nuUu8  Aniillaniu,J 
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attacked^  routed,  diased,  and  pursued  beyond  the  Danube.  Tlie 
victorious  leader  distributed  as  a  donative  the  money  collected 
for  the  tribute,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers  proclaimed 
him  emperor  on  the  6eld  of  liattle.'^  Gallus,  who,  careless  of 
the  general  welfare,  indulged  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italy, 
was  almost  in  the  same  instant  informed  of  the  success,  of  the 
revolt,  and  of  the  rapid  approach,  of  his  aspiring  lieutenant.  He 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Spoleto.  When 
the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  the  soldiers  of  Callus 
compared  the  ignominious  conduct  of  their  sovereign  with  the 
glory  of  his  rival.  They  admired  the  valour  of  i^milianus  ;  they 
were  attracted  by  his  liberality,  for  he  offered  a  considerable 
increase  of  pay  to  all  deserters.**  The  murder  of  Callus,  and  of 
his  son  Volusianus,^  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war;  and  the 
Senate  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the  rights  of  conquest.  The 
letters  of  if^milianus  to  that  assembly  displayed  a  mixture  of 
moderation  and  vanity.  He  assured  them  that  he  should 
resign  to  their  wisdom  the  civil  administration ;  and,  contenting 
himself  with  the  quality  of  their  genera],  would  in  a  short  time 
assert  the  glory  of  Rome^  and  deliver  the  empire  from  all  the 
barbarians  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  East^  His  pride  was 
flattered  by  the  applause  of  the  senate ;  and  medals  are  still 
extant,  representing  him  with  the  name  and  attributes  of 
Hercules  the  Victor,  nnd  of  Mnrs  the  Avenger.''^ 

If  the  new  monarch  possessed  the  abilities,  he  wanted  the 
ttme^  necessary  to  fulfil  these  splendid  promises,  l^ss  than  four 
months  inter\'ened  between  his  victory  and  his  fall.*^  He  had 
vanquished  Callus :  he  sunk  under  the  weight  of  a  competitor 
more  formidable  than  Callus.  That  unfortunate  prince  had 
sent  Valerian,  already  distinguished   by  the  honourable  title  of 


4 


«»Zo«iraas.  1.  (.  p.  ag,  aejaS). 
Earibus  (3], 


3.  stales  ihat  Gallas  and  bU  son  were  slatn  at 


•*  Victor  in  Csesaril 
Intemnma]. 

••  [Vcldumnianus  Votustanus  b«^ine  Catsar  on  the  accession  of  his  father,  and 
Augustus  on  the  death  or  Hostilianus  (before  end  of  asi).) 

"'Zonara.s.  1.  xii.  p.  6a8  [aaj. 

*  Baaduri  Numismata,  p.  94. 

^  Euiropius.  1.  ix.  c.  6,  says  tertio  mense.  Eusebius  otnils  this  emperor.  [Va]> 
erian  and  GaJltenus  were  emperors  before  aand  Ortober  353;  see  Wiimanns, 
147a.  Alexandrian  coins,  which  are  so  uvrul  in  determining  limits,  prove  that 
i£mi1ianus  must  have  overthrown  Gallus  before  a9lh  Augiisl  9^3,  and  that  he 
was  not  slain  himself  e.nrlier  than  30tb  Au^st  253.  Aurelius  Victor  ond 
Zonaras  agree  that  the  reign  of  vEmilianus  lasted  not  quite  four  months;  Jordanes. 
tike  Eutropius,  says  terfio  munu.  If,  then,  we  place  the  death  of  iEmilianus 
carty  in  September,  we  roast  pi  ice  that  of  Qallits  late  In  Mar 
See  Schiller.  L  810.J 
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'tensor,  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and  Germany^  to  his  aid. 
lerian  executed  that  commission  with  zeal  and  fidelity ; 
and,  as  he  arrived  too  late  to  save  his  sovereign^  he  resolved  to 
revenge  him.  The  troops  of  ^£railianu5,  who  stiU  lay  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Spoleto,  were  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  his 
character,  but  much  more  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  army ; 
and,  as  they  were  now  become  as  incapable  of  personal  attach- 
ment as  they  had  always  been  of  constitutional  principle,  they 
readily  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  prince  who  so 
lately  bad  been  the  object  of  their  partial  choice.  Tlie  guilt 
was  theirs,  but  the  advantage  of  it  was  V'alerian's ;  who  obtained 
the  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  means  indeed  of  a  civil  war, 
but  with  a  degree  of  innocence  singular  in  that  age  of  revolu- 
tions ;  since  he  owed  neither  gratitude  nor  allegiance  to  his 
predecessor,  whom  he  dethroned. 

Valerian  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  ^^  when  he  was  invested 
with  the  purple,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  populace  or  the 
clamours  of  the  army,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Roman 
world.  In  his  gradual  ascent  tlirough  the  honours  of  the  state 
he  bad  deserved  the  &vourof  virtuous  princes,  and  had  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  tyrants. ^^  His  noble  birth,  his  mild  but 
unblemished  manners,  his  learning,  prudence,  and  experience, 
were  revered  by  the  senate  and  people;  and,  if  mankind 
(according  to  the  observation  of  an  ancient  writer)  had  been  left 
at  libeKy  to  choose  a  master,  their  choice  would  most  assuredly 
have  fallen  on  Valerian."*  Perhaps  the  merit  of  this  emperor 
was  inadequate  to  his  reputation  ;  perhaps  his  abilities,  or  at 
least  bis  spirit,  were  affected  by  the  languor  and  coldness  of  old 
age.  The  consciousness  of  his  decline  engaged  him  to  share 
the  throne  with  a  younger  and  more  active  associate :  ^'  the 
emergency  of  the  times  demanded  a  general  no  less  than   a 

**Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  aS  [39].  Eutropius  and  Victor  station  Valertan'B  anny  in 
Rluctia  [where  they  prDcliumcd  bim  Emperor]. 

w  He  was  about  seventy  at  the  time  ol  his  accession,  or.  as  it  is  more  probable, 
of  his  deflih.  Hist.  AuguiL  p.  173  [loriL  5  (i)].  Tilleroonl,  Hist,  dcs  Empereurs. 
tool.  ill.  p.  893,  note  i, 

n  Inimicus  Tyrannorurn,  Hiit.  Augiist.  p.  173  fib.].  In  the  glorious  siraggle 
d  the  seoate  against  Maximin,  Valerian  acted  a  very  spirited  part.  Hist.  August. 
p.  156  [%x.  9] . 

y*  According  to  the  distinction  of  Victor,  be  seems  to  have  received  the  title  of 
impgrtttcr  from  the  army,  and  that  ol  Augustus  from  the  senate. 

"Froni  Victor  and  from  the  medals,  Tillcmont  (torn.  iii.  p.  710)  very  justly 
infers  that  Gallienus  was  associated  to  the  empire  atiout  the  month  of  August  of 
the  year  253.  [This  date  is  loo  cflrly.  ^mibanus  was  not  slain  til!  after  AugitsI 
We  can   ooly   say  that   GaUteaui  was   associated   as   Angusttu   befon 
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prince ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Roman  censor  might  have 
directed  him  where  to  bestow  the  imperial  purple,  as  the  reward 
of  military  merit.  But,  instead  of  making  a  judicious  choice, 
which  would  have  confirmed  his  reign  and  endeared  his  memory, 
Valerian,  consulting  only  the  dictates  of  affection  or  vanity, 
immediately  invested  with  the  supreme  honours  bis  son 
Gallicnus,^*  a  youth  whose  effeminate  vices  had  been  hitherto 
concealed  by  tlie  obscurity  of  a  private  station.  The  joint 
government  of  the  father  and  the  son  subsisted  about  seven,  and 
the  sole  administration  of  Gallienus  continued  about  eight,  years. 
But  the  whole  period  yr^s  one  uninterrupted  series  of  confusion 
and  calamity.  As  the  Roman  empire  was  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  every  side,  attacked  by  the  blind  fury  of  foreign  invaders, 
and  the  wild  ambition  of  domestic  usurpers,  we  shall  consult 
order  and  perspicuity  by  pursuing  not  so  much  the  doubtful 
arrangement  of  dates  as  the  more  natural  distribution  of  subjects. 
The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome,  during  the  reigns  of 

fed!  of  tha  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  were, — 1.  The  Franks.  2.  The  Alemanni. 
S.  The  Goths ;  and,  i.  The  Persians.  Under  these  general 
appellations  we  may  comprehend  the  adventures  of  less  con- 
siderable tribes,  whose  obscure  and  uncouth  uamefl  would  only 
serve  to  oppress  the  memory  and  perplex  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

I.  As  the  posterity  of  the  Franks  compose  one  of  the  greatest 

inSi  ind  most  enligUteiied  nations  of  Europe,  tlie  powers  of  learning 
and   ingenuity  have  been  exhausted   in  the  discovery  of  their 

unlettered  ancestors.     To  the  tales  of  credulity  have  succeeded 

the  systems  of  fancy.  Every  passage  has  been  sifled,  every 
spot  has  been  surveyed,  that  might  possibly  reveal  some  faint 
traces  of  their  origin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Pannonia,^^ 
that  Gaul,  that  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  ^^  S^'^^  birth  to 
that  celebrated  colony  of  warriors.  At  length  the  most  rational 
critics,  rejecting  the  fictitious  emigrations  of  ideal  conquerors, 
have  acquiesced  in  a  sentiment  whose  simplicity  persuades  us  of 
its  truth.  ^      They  suppose  that,  alxtut  the  year  two  hundred 


^*  [P.  Udniiu  Ej^dus  Gallienus.  The  son  of  GaJlieous  was  also  assodaled 
In  the  empire — P.  Ucinius  Cornelius  V:ilerianiu.] 

T»  Various  systems  have  been  formed  to  czpLun  difficult  passages  in  Grei^ory  of 
Tctm.  1.  ii.  c.  9. 

vvThc  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  L  si,  by  mentioning^  Mauringania  on  the 
confines  of  Denmark,  as  the  ancieni  seat  of  the  Franks,  gave  birth  to  an  iogeiuoas 
system  of  LctbnitA. 

^  See  CIuTcr.  Gennaiiia  Antiqua,  I.  ilL  c  aa  M.  Freret,  in  the  M^rooirea  de 
I'Acad^mJa  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xviii.     [The  Franks  were  tlie  descendants  of  \h» 
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1(1  forty, ''8  a  new  confederacy  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
(Franks  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser. 
The  present  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse, 
and  the  duchies  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  were  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Chauci.  who,  in  their  inaccessible  morasses,  defied 
the  Roman  arms;'"  of  the  Cherusci,  proud  of  the  fame  of  Armi- 
nius;  of  the  Catti,  formidable  by  their  firm  and  intrepid  infantry; 
and  of  several  other  tribes  of  inferior  power  and  renown."*'  The 
love  of  hberty  was  the  ruhng  passion  of  these  Germans ;  the 
enjoyment  of  it  their  best  treasure ;  the  word  that  expressed 
that  enjoyment  the  most  pleasing  to  their  ear.  They  deserved, 
they  assumed,  they  maintained  the  honourable  epithet  of  Franks 
or  Freemen ;  which  concealed,  though  it  did  not  extinguish,  the 
peculiar  names  of  the  several  states  of  the  confederacy.**^  Tacit 
consent  and  mutual  advantage  dictated  the  first  laws  of  the 
union;  it  was  gradually  cemented  by  habit  and  experience. 
The  league  of  the  Franks  may  admit  of  some  comparison  with 
the  Helvetic  body;  in  which  every  canton,  retaining  its  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  consults  with  its  brethren  in  the  common 
cause,  without  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any  supreme 
head  or  representative  assembly.'^  But  the  principle  of  the 
two  confederacies  was  extremely  different.  A  peace  of  two 
hundred  years  has  rewarded  the  wise  and  honest  policy  of  the 
Swiss.     An  inconstant  spirit,  the  thirst  of  rapine,  and  a  disre- 

fard  to  the  most  solemn  treaties,  disgraced  the  character  of  the 
'ranks. 

The  Romans  had  long  experienced  the  daring  valour  of  theTMTtBnaT 
people  of  Lower  Germany.  The  union  of  their  strength  threat- 
ened Gaul  with  a  more  formidable  invasion,  and  required  the 
presence  of  Gallienus,  the  heir  and  colleague  of  Imperial  power.  ^ 
Whilst  that  prince**  and  his  infant  son  Saloninus  displayed  in 
the  court  of  Treves  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  its  armies  were 


Sngambri  and  Chamavi  and  fn  the  third  century  bad  been  Increased  by  tbe 
ChatU.  The  Amsivarii.  Chnttaahi  and  some  of  tbe  Bructeri  also  joined  tbetr 
••  leai^ue  ".  ] 

"  Most  prol>abIy  under  ihc  reign  af  Gordian.  from  an  accidental  circunistance 
fully  canvassed  by  Tilleniant,  lom.  iii.  p.  710,  I181, 

^  Plin.  HisL  Natur.  xri.  1.  The  panegyrists  frequently  allude  to  (be  morasses 
of  tbe  Franks. 

"Tacit.  Germania,  c.  30,  37. 

A  In  a  subsequent  period  most  of  those  old  names  are  occasionally  mentionocL 
See  some  vestiges  of  them  in  Cluver,  Germ.  Antiq.  L  lil 

■"Simler  de  Rcpublic&  Hclvct.  cum  aotis  Fiuelin. 

*■  Zooimus,  1.  i.  p.  37  [30] . 

**  [Zonaras,  ati.  14.J 
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ably  conducted  by  their  general  Posthumus^^  who,  though 
afterwards  betrayed^  the  fiimily  of  Valerian,  was  ever  faithful 
to  the  great  interest  of  the  monarchy.  The  treacherous  lan- 
guage of  panegyrics  and  medals  darkly  announces  a  long  series 
of  victories.  Trophies  and  titles  attest  (if  such  evidence  can 
attest)  the  fame  of  Posthumus,  who  is  repeatedly  styled  The 
Conqueror  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Saviour  of  Gaul.^ 
r&Tft(«Bpftio  But  a  single  fact,  the  only  one  indeed  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  knowledge,  erases  in  a  great  measure  these  monuments 
of  vanity  and  adulation.  The  Rhine,  though  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Safeguard  of  the  provinces,  was  an  imperfect  barrier 
against  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  with  which  the  Franks 
were  actuated.  Tlieir  rapid  devastations  stretched  from  the 
river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  nor  were  they  stopped  by 
those  mountains.  Spain,  which  had  never  dreaded,  was  unable 
to  resist,  the  inroads  of  the  Germans.  During  twelve  years,** 
the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  that  opulent  country 
was  the  theatre  of  unequal  and  destructive  hostilities.  Tarra- 
gona, the  flourishing  capital  of  a  peaceful  province,  was  sacked 
and  almost  destroyed;*^  and  so  late  as  the  days  of  Orosius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  wretched  cottages,  scattered  amidst 
the  ruins  of  magnificent  cities,  still  recorded  the  rage  of  the 
barbarians.^  \Vhen  the  exhausted  countiy  no  longer  supplied 
a  variety  of  plunder,  the  Franks  seized  on  some  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Spaiu^^  and  transported  themselves  into  Mauritania. 
The  distant  province  was  astonished  with  the  huy  of  these  bar- 


■  [M.  Cassianlus  Latinios  Postumtis.] 

**[He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldien  In  358,  abortly  after  GalUenos 
had  hastened  from  tbe  Rhine  frontier  10  the  defence  ol  the  Danube.  The  emperor't 
elder  son  and  colleague.  Valerian  the  Younger,  who  had  been  left  at  Kdln  to 
represent  him,  was  smln  by  the  rebels  in  259.  The  reign  of  Postumus.  one  o( 
the  "thirty  tyrants,**  Usted  till  366.  Gibbon  omits  to  men  lion  the  elder  son  of 
Gallienus.  Valenan.  Saloninus  was  tbe  younger,  but  he  was  called  Valerian  after 
bis  brother's  death.] 

^  M.  dc  Brequjgnv  (in  the  Mtfmoires  de  rAcaddmtc,  torn,  zxz.)  has  given  as  a 
very  curious  life  of  Posthumus.  A  series  of  the  Augustan  Histor/  from  Medals 
and  Inscriptions  has  been  more  than  once  planned,  and  is  still  much  wanted. 
[See  Eckhel,  vii.  439.] 

«  ras6-a68  A.o.j 

"AurcL  Victor  [Cses.],  c.  33  [J  3].  Instead  oi  Pane  dirtpto,  both  the  aenae 
and  the  expression  require  deUto,  toough,  indeed,  for  different  reasons,  it  isalike 
difhcult  to  correct  the  text  of  (he  best  and  of  tbe  worst  writers. 

*B  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  (the  end  of  tbe  lounh  century)  Ilertla  or  Lerida  was 
m  a  very  ruinous  state  (Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  58),  which  probably  was  tbe 
quencc  of  this  invasion.     [Sec  Orosiua,  vii.  23.  8.] 

^  Valesius  is  therefore  mistaken  in  supposli^  that  (h«  Franks  had  ii 
Spain  by  sea. 
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lans,  who  seemed  to  fall  frum  a  new  world,  as  their  name, 
manners,  and  complexion  were  ecjually  unknown  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  «-^ 

II.  In  that  part  of  Upper  Saxony*  beyond  the  Elbe,  which  isortctsuid 
at  present  called  the  M.-irquisate  of  Lusacc,  there  existed  inuvSMH 
ancient  times  a  sacred  wood,  the  awful  scr*.  of  the  superstition 
of  the  Suevi.  None  were  permitted  to  enter  the  holy  precincts 
without  confessing,  by  their  servile  bruds  and  suppliant  posture, 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign  Ueity.^^  Patriotism 
contributed,  as  well  as  devotion,  to  consecrate  the  Sonncnwald, 
or  wood  of  the  Semnones.*^  It  was  universally  believed  that 
the  nation  had  received  its  first  existence  on  that  sacred  spot. 
At  stated  periods  the  numerous  tribes  who  gloried  in  the  Sucvic 
blood  resorted  thither  by  their  ambassadors;  and  the  memory  of 
their  common  extraction  was  perpetuated  by  barbaric  rights  and 
human  sacriiices.  Tht;  wide  extended  name  of  Suevi  filled  the 
interior  countries  of  Germany,  from  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to 
those  of  the  Danube.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Germans  by  their  peculiar  mode  of  dressing  their  long  hair, 
which  they  gathered  into  a  rude  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  ; 
and  they  delighted  in  an  ornament  that  showed  their  ranks 
more  lofty  and  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  the  encmy.*^  Jealous  as 
the  Germans  were  of  military  renown,  they  all  confessed  the 
superior  valour  of  the  Suevi ;  and  the  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and 
Tencteri,  who,  with  a  vast  army,  encountered  the  dictator 
Cirsar,  declare<l  that  they  esteemed  it  not  a  disgrace  to  have 
fled  before  a  people  to  whose  arms  the  immortal  gods  them- 
selves were  unequal.**^ 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  an  Immmerable  swarm  a  m!«<»  ta^ 
of  Suevi  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  in  the  neigh- u»in«ih« 
bourhood  of  the   Roman  provinces,  in   quest  either  of  food,  of  Aimuni 
plunder,  or  of  glory.^^     The  hasty  army  of  voluntcei-s  gradually 
coalesced  into  a  great  and  permanent  nation,  and,  as  it  was  com- 
posed  from    so   many    different    tribes,    assumed    the   name   of 
Alemanni,  or  AUmen,  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 


WAunsL  Victor  [Cis.  33].    Eutrop.  \x.  6. 

w  Tacit  Germania,  38  [39]. 

M  Cluver.  Gotnan.  Antiq.  lit  25. 

*  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germants,  sic  Sucvorum  ingenuf  a  scrvia  scparantar.  A 
pruud  separation  I 

^'Cssar  Id  Bello  Gallico.  ir.  7. 

•'Victor  in  Caracal.  [Caes.  ai]  Dion  Ois&ius,  Uxvii.  p.  13^  C*3]-  [The 
iovidcrs  were  defcatetl  by  Caracalla,  213  A.D.] 
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eonmon  bravery.**  The  latter  was  soon  felt  by  the 
in  many  a  hostile  mroad.  The  Alemanni  fought  chiefly 
on  faonebttck  ;  but  their  cavalry  was  rendered  still  more  formid- 
able br  *  mixture  of  li^ht  infantry  selected  from  the  bravest  and 
most  active  of  the  youth,  whom  frequent  exercise  had  enured  to 
aoccmpany  the  horsemen  in  the  longest  march,  the  most  rapid 
dmge,  or  the  most  precipitate  retreat. ^^ 

Thtf  warlike  people  of  Germans  had  been  astonished  by  the 
iimneDse  preparations  of  Alexander  Severus ;  tliey  were  dis- 
mayed by  the  arms  of  his  successor,  a  bnrbarian  equal  in  valour 
aod  fierceness  to  themselves.  But,  still  hovering  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  empire,  they  increased  the  general  disorder  that  ensued  after 
the  death  of  Decius.  They  inflicted  severe  wounds  on  the  rich 
prorvinces  of  Gaul :  they  were  the  first  who  removed  the  veil 
that  covered  the  feeble  majesty  of  Italy.  A  numerous  body  of 
the  Alemnimi  penetrated  across  the  Danube,  and  through  the 
Rhsrtian  Alps  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  advanced  as  far  aa 
Ravenna,  and  displayed  the  victorious  banners  of  barbarians 
almost  in  sii^ht  of  Rome.^°**  The  insult  and  the  danger  rekindled 
in  the  senate  some  sparks  of  their  ancient  virtue.  Both  the 
emperors  were  engnj»ed  in  far  distant  wars,  Valerian  in  the  East, 
and  G&llicnus  on  the  Rhine.  All  the  hopes  and  resources  of  the 
(  Romans  were  in  themselves.  In  this  emergency,  the  senators 
^  resumed  the  defence  of  the  republic,  drew  out  the  Praetorian 
guards,  who  had  been  left  to  garrison  the  capital,  and  6IIed  up 
their  numbers  by  enlisting  into  the  public  service  the  stoutest 
and  most  willing  of  the  Plebeians.  The  Alemanni,  astonished 
with  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  army  more  numerous  than 
their  own,  retired  into  Germany,  laden  with  spoil  ;  and  their 
retreat  was  esteemed  as  a  victory  by  the  unwarlike  Romans. ^''^ 

When  Gallienus  received  the  intelligence  that  his  capital  was 
delivered  from  the  barbarians,  he  was  much  less  delighted  than 

w  This  etymolo^  (far  diffcml  from  those  which  amuse  the  Fancy  of  the  learned) 
is  preserved  Dj  Asinius  Quadrntus,  an  original  historian,  quoted  by  AgAihtu.  j.  a 
5.  [Another  derivatian  is  Alah-mannen,  "  men  of  tlie  sanctuary,"  referring  to  the 
wood  of  the  Semnones.  Tbe  identiAcation  of  the  Alamanni  with  the  Suevians  ii 
venr  uncertain.] 

■The  Sucvi  engaged  Caemr  in  this  manner  and  tlie  mananHxe  deserved  the 
approbation  of  the  conqueror  (in  Betlo  GhIUco,  i.  48). 

wo  Hist.  AugusL  p.  215.  ai6  fxxvi.  18.  31].  Dexippus  in  the  Excerpta  Lega- 
tionuni,  p.  8  [p.  it.  ed.  Bonn;  r.H.G.  iii.  p.  682}.  Hieronym.  Chron.  Oroslus. 
vii.  23.  Hf''^  ^"*  campaigns  of  Gallienus  against  the  Alnmanni  were  in  »56 
and  257.  The  invasion  of  Italy  took  place  359-36a  Simultaneously  another  baod 
invaded  Gaul,  and  was  subdued  near  Arelate ;  Gr^ory  of  Tours,  I.  3x] 

w»  ZosirDiis,  L  i.  p.  34  [jy]. 
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Alarmed  with  the  courage  of  the  senate,  since  it  might  one  day 
prompt  them  to  rescue  the  republic*  from  domestic  tyranny,  &s 
well  as  from  foreign  invasion.  His  timid  ingratitude  was 
published  to  his  subjects  in  an  edict  which  prohibited  the 
senators  from  exercising  any  miUtary  employment,  and  even 
from  approaching  the  camps  of  the  legions.  But  his  fears  were 
groundless.  The  rich  and  luxurious  nobles,  sinking  into  their 
natural  charactej*,  accepted  as  a  favour  this  disgraceful  exemp- 
tion from  military  service ;  and,  as  long  as  they  were  indulged 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  their  baths,  their  theatres,  and  their  villas, 
they  cheerfully  resigned  the  more  dangerous  cares  of  empire  to 
the  rough  liands  of  peasants  and  soldiers.*^* 

Another  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  of  a  more  formidable  aspect,  ouucnni  too 
but  more  glorious  event,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  of  the  Lower  ».ni*ac*^witb 
Empire.  Three  hundred  thousand  of  that  warlike  people  are 
said  to  have  been  vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by 
GaUienus  in  person,  at  the  liead  of  only  ten  thousand  Romans.*"^ 
We  may  however,  with  great  probability,  ascribe  this  incredible 
victory  either  to  the  credulity  of  the  historian,  or  to  some  ex- 
aggerated exploits  of  one  of  the  emperor's  lieutenants.  It  was 
by  anns  of  a  very  different  nature  that  Gallienus  endeavoured  to 
protect  Italy  from  the  fury  of  the  Gennans,  He  espoused  Pipa, 
the  daugliter  of  a  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  a  Suevic  tribe,  which 
was  often  confounded  with  tlie  Alemanni  in  their  wars  and 
conquests.^^  To  the  father,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  he 
granted  an  ample  settlement  in  Fannonia.  The  native  charms 
nf  unpolishetl  lieauty  seem  to  have  fixed  the  daughter  in  the  ' 

affections  of  the  inconstant  emperor,  and  the  bands  of  policy 
were  more  firraly  coimected  by  Ihiwe  of  love.  But  the  haughty 
prejudice  of  Home  still  refused  the  name  of  marriage  to  the 
]>rofaue  mixture  of  a  citizen  and  a  barbarian ;  and  has  stigmatized 
the  German  princess  with  the  opprobrious  title  of  concubine  of  ' 

Gallienus.  1"^ 

III,  We  have  already  traced  the  emigration  of  the  Goths  fromiBrudAor 

•  [The  original  text  has pvbiie.     I  biivc  ventured  lo  amend.    Ed, ) 

l"'.^ureI.  Victor  in  Gallieno  ct  Probo  [Crssar,  34,  37],  His  complaints 
breathe  nn  uncommon  spirit  of  freedom. 

wZonaros.  1.  xii.  p.  631  [24.  This  victory  was  probably  gained  in  the  same 
invasion  which  ba<i  be«;D  already  described;  Gallienus  fell  upon  ibem  as  they  were 
recreating.  We  need  not  assume  two  invasions,  or  doubt  the  statement  of 
Zonaras.] 

I**  One  of  the  Victors  calls  him  King  of  the  Marcomanni,  the  other,  of  the 
Germans. 

l«See  Tillemonl,  Hist  ties  Empercurj,  tom,  Ui.  p.  398,  &c.  [She  was  only 
a  concubine  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Empress  Salonica.] 
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Scandinavia,  or  at  least  &om  Prussia,  to  the  raouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  have  followed  tlieir  victorious  arms  from  t 
Borysthcnes  to  the  Danube.  Under  the  reigns  of  Valerian  a 
Oallienus  the  frontier  of  the  lust-mentioned  river  was  perpetual 
infested  by  the  inroads  of  Germans  and  Sannatians  ;  but  it  wav 
defended  by  the  Romans  with  more  than  usual  firmness  and 
success.  The  provinces  that  were  tlie  seat  of  war  recruited  the 
armies  of  Rome  with  an  ineximustible  supply  of  h.nrdy  soldiers  ; 
and  more  than  one  of  these  Illyrian  peasants  attained  the 
station,  and  displayed  the  abilities,  of  a  general.  Though 
flying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  who  incessantly  hovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  penetrated  sometimes  to  the  confines  of 
Italy  and  Macedonia,  their  progress  was  conmionly  ciiecked,  or 
their  return  intercepted,  by  the  Imperial  lieutenants.**^  But 
the  great  stream  of  the  Gothic  hostilities  was  diverted  into  a 
very  different  channel.  The  Goths,  in  their  new  settlement  of 
the  Ukraine,  soon  became  masters  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Euxine :  to  the  south  of  that  inland  sea  were  situated  the  soft 
and  wealthy  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  which  (assessed  nil 
could  attract,  and  nothing  that  could  resist,  a  barbarian 
qucror. 

The  banks  of  the  Borysthenes  are  only  sixty  miles  dis 
■  from  the  narrow  entrance  '^"  of  the  peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary. 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Taurica.**'' 
On  that  inhospitable  shore,  Kunpides,  emhellLshing  with  ex- 
quisite art  the  talcs  of  antiquity,  has  placed  the  scene  of  one  of 
his  most  affecting  tragedies."*"  The  bloody  sacrifices  of  Diana, 
the  arrival  of  Orestes  and  Pylades,  and  the  triumph  of  virtue  and 
religion  over  savage  fierceness,  serve  to  represent  an  historical 
truth,  that  the  Tauri,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
were  in  some  degree  reclaimed  from  their  brutal  manners  by  a 
gradual  intercourse  with  the  Grecian  colonies  which  settled  along 
the  maritime  coast.  The  little  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  whose 
capital  was  situated  on  the  straits  through  which  the  Masotis 
communicates  itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed  of  degenerate 


90h 
th^^ 


^Seethe  lives  of  Qiiudtus,  Aurclian,  and  Probus.  in  the  Angiislan  History. 
[Dacia  was  lost  to  the  Goths  about  953  or  256.  The  event  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  is  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  coins  or  inscriptions  in  the  province  dale  from 
El  later  jvai  than  255  ;  see  Monimsen,  fiomisthi  O^Si-AuAie,  v.  aao.  Hodgkin,  i.  57.] 

^^  U  is  about  half  a  Ica^o'c  in  breadth.     Genealogical  Histoiy  of  the  Tartars, 

p.  598. 

^^  M.  de  Peyssoncl.  who  had  been  French  constU  at  CafTa.  in  his  Obsetvatloiu 
;iur  W  Peuples  Barbarcs,  c^ui  ont  habits  les  burds  du  lJji:iibe. 

^^  Eoripidet  in  Iphigema  in  Taurid. 
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Greeks  mid  half-civilized  barbarians.  It  subsisted  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  from  the  time  of  llic  I'elnponncsian  war/^"  was 
at  last  swallowed  up  by  the  ambition  of  Mithridates,"*  and,  with 
the  rest  of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Roman 
arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,""^  the  kings  of  Bosphoras 
were  the  humble,  but  not  useless,  allies  of  the  empire.  By 
presents,  by  arms,  and  by  a  slight  fortification  drawn  across  the 
isthmus^  they  eflectually  guarded  against  the  roving  plunderers 
of  Sarmatia  the  access  of  a  country  which,  from  its  peculiar 
situation  and  convenient  harbours,  commanded  the  £u.\ine  Sea 
and  Asia  Minor.*^*  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  possessed  by  a 
lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
hnportant  charge  with  vij^ilance  and  success.  Domestic  factions, 
and  the  fears  or  private  interest  of  obscure  usurpers  who  seized 
on  the  vacant  throne,  admitted  the  Goths  into  the  heart  of 
Bosphorus.  With  tlie  acquisition  of  a  superfluous  waste  of  fertile 
soil,  the  conquerors  obtained  the  command  of  a  naval  force 
sufficient  to  transport  their  armies  to  the  coast  of  iVsia."*  TheJ^^Sj^ 
ships  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Euxine  were  of  a  very 
singular  construction.  They  were  slight  flat  bottomed  barks 
fimmed  of  timber  only,  without  the  least  mixture  of  iron,  and 
occasionally  covered  with  a  shelving  roof  on  the  ajipearance  of  a 
tempest.!**  In  these  floating  houses  the  Goths  carelessly  trusted 
theimselves  to  tlie  mercy  of  an  unknown  sea,  under  the  conduct 
of  sailors  pressed  into  the  service,  and  whose  skill  and  fidelity 
were  equally  suspicious.  But  the  hopes  of  plunder  had  banished 
every  idea  of  danger,  and  a  natural  fearlessness  of  temper 
supplied  in  their  minds  the  more  rational  confidence  which  is 
the  just  result  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Warriors  of  such 
a  daring  spirit  must  have  often  murmured  against  the  cowardice 
uf  their  guides,  who  required  the  strongest  assurances  of  a  &ettle<I 
calm  before  they  would  venture  to  embark,  and  would  scarcely 
ever  be  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  land.     Such,  at  least,  is  the 


u«SUabo,  1.  vif.  p.  309.  The  first  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  allies  of 
AthcDs. 

"3  Appian  inMithridfti.  [67]. 

U3  It  woA  reduced  by  the  arms  of  AgHppo.  Orosius,  ri.  ai.  Eutropius.  vii. 
g.  The  Romans  once  advanced  within  three  days'  march  of  ihe  Tanais.  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii.  27. 

^u  See  the  Toxaris  ol  Lu dan,  if  we  credit  the  sincerity  .ind  the  virtues  of  the 
Scythian,  who  relates  a  great  war  of  bis  nation  Against  the  kings  of  Bosphorus. 

^u  Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  aS  [31.  Coins  prove  that  the  lineal  succession  did  not  ccdM 
before  367  at  the  earlicbt-J 

wStrabo,  L  xi.  [p.  495J.     Tacit.  Hist,  iii,  47.     They  were  called  Camara, 
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practice  of  the  modern  'I'urks  ;  "*^  anrl  they  are  probalily  not 
inferior  in  the  art  of  navigation  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Bospliorus. 
nntbaTfti  The  fleet  of  the  Goths,  leaving  the  coast  of  Clreassia  on  the 
«uootu  left  hand,  first  appeared  before  Pityus,^''  the  utin(»st  limits  ol  tlje 
Roman  provinces ;  a  city  provided  with  a  convenient  port,  and 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall.  Here  tliey  met  with  a  resistance 
more  obstinate  than  tJiey  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  feeble 
parrison  of  a  distant  fortress.  They  were  repulsed  ;  and  their 
disappointment  seemed  to  diminish  the  terror  of  the  Gothic 
name.  As  long  as  Successianus,  an  officer  of  superior  rank  and 
merit,  defended  that  frtmtier,  all  their  etforU  were  inetfectual  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  he  was  removed  by  Valerian  to  a  more  honourable 
but  less  important  station,  tliey  resumed  the  attack  of  Pityus^ 
and,  by  the  destruction  of  that  city,  obliterated  the  memory 
their  former  disgrace.*^^ 

Circling  round  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxiue  Sea, 
navigation  from  Pityus  to  Trcbizond  is  about  three  hundi 
miles."*  The  course  of  the  Goths  carried  them  in  sight  of 
country  of  Colchis,  so  famous  by  the  expedition  of  the  Argonaui 
and  they  even  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  pillage 
rich  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  Trebusom 
celebrated  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand  as  an  anctei»t 
colony  of  Greeks,^^  derived  its  wealth  and  splendour  from  the 
munificence  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  had  constructed  an 
artificial  port  on  a  coast  left  destitute  by  nature  o(  secure 
harbours.^"  The  city  was  large  and  populous;  a  double  en- 
closure of  walls  seemed  to  defy  the  fury  of  tlie  Goths,  and  th^ 
usual  garrison  had  been  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement 
ten  thousand  men.  But  there  are  not  any  advantages  capably 
of  supplying  the  absence  of  discipline  and  vigilance.  Tl 
numerous  garrison  of  Trebizond,  dissolved  in  riot  and  luxui 
disdained  to  guard  their  impregnable  fortifications.  The  Gotli 
soon  discovered  the  supine  negligence  of  the  besieged,  crectt 


TbaOoUu 
taktltaU- 


11*  See  a  very  natural  piclure  of  the  EiucEne  navigation,  in  the  xnth  letter 
Tounwfort. 

U7  Arrian  places  the  frooUer  garrison  at  Dioscurias,  or  Scbastopolis,  forty-frn 
miles  10  the  east  of  Piiyus.     The  ({arrison  of  Phasis  consisted  in  his  lime  of  oi' 
four  hundred  foot.    Sec  the  Pcnplus  of  the  Euxii:c    [For  the  Gothic  invasions 
Hod{i;lcin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  i.  c:h.  i.j 

^"•Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  30.      [356  A.D.j 

'^Arrian  (in  Pcriplo  Maris  Euxin.  p.  130  [27]!  calls  the  distance  36to  stadia, 

"'Xenophon,  Annbasis,  I  iv.  p.  348.     Edit.  Hutchinson  [c.  8J. 

^-'  Anian.  p.  129  [26].     The  general  observation  is  Touracfort's. 
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a  lofty  pile  of  fascines,  ascended  the  walls  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and  entered  the  defenceless  city,  sword  in  hand.  A 
genera)  massacre  of  tlie  people  ensued,  whilst  the  affrighted 
soldiers  escaped  through  the  opposite  gates  of  the  town.  The 
most  holy  temples,  and  the  most  splendid  edifices,  were  involved 
in  a  common  destruction.  The  booty  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Goths  was  immense  :  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  countries 
had  been  deposited  in  Trebizond,  as  in  a  secure  place  of  refuge. 
The  number  of  captives  was  incredible,  as  the  victorious  barlia^ 
rians  ranged  without  opposition  through  the  extensive  province 
of  Pontus.'^a  ff^j.  j-j^h  spoils  of  Trebizond  filled  a  great  fleet  of 
ships  that  had  been  found  in  the  port.  The  robust  youth  of 
the  sea  coast  were  chained  to  the  oar  ;  and  the  Goths,  satisfied 
with  the  success  of  their  first  naval  expedition,  returned  in 
triumph  to  their  new  establishments  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bosphorus.'*' 

The  second  expedition  of  the  Goths  was  undertaken  with 
greater  powers  of  men  and  ships;  but  they  steered  a  different  ihiaoui 
course,  and,  disdaining  the  exhausted  provinces  of  Pontus,  fol- 
lowed the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  passed  before  the  wide 
mouths  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Danube,  and, 
increasing  their  fleet  by  the  capture  of  a  g^eat  number  of  fishing 
barques,  they  approached  the  narrow  outlet  through  which  the 
Euxine  Sea  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  divides 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  garrison  of  Chalcedon 
was  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  on  a  promontory 
that  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  strait:  and  so  inconsiderable 
were  the  dreatled  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  that  this  body  of 
troops  surpassed  in  number  the  Gothic  army.  But  it  was  in 
numbers  alone  that  they  surpassed  it.  They  deserted  with  pre- 
cipitation their  advantageous  post,  and  abandoned  the  town  of 
Chalcedon,  most  plentifully  stored  with  arms  and  money,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  conquerors.  Whilst  they  hesitated  whether 
they  should  prefer  the  sea  or  land.  Europe  or  Asia,  for  the  scene 
of  their  hostilities,  a  perfidious  fugitive  pointed  out  Nicomedia, 
once  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  as  a  rich  and  easy 
conquest  He  guided  the  march,  which  was  only  sixty  miles 
from  the  camp  of  Chalcedon, i^*  directed  the  resistless  attack, 
and  partook  of  the  booty ;  for  the  Goths  hatl  learned  sufficient 


TtMT  Bhtndtr 
UtvciUn 


i>*Sec  an  epistle  of  Gregory  Thaamarargus.  t>ishop  of  Neo-Coesarea,  quoted 
by  Masoou.  v.  37. 

i*>Zosirana.  L  i.  p  3a.  33  [35]. 

i**Uiaer.  Kien»olym.  p.  57a.    Weueling. 
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policy  to  reward  the  traitor  wlinni  they  detested.  Nice,  PruwT 
Apanisea,  Cius,  cities  tliat  had  stmietimcs  rivalled,  or  imitated, 
the  splendour  of  NieomediB,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity, 
which,  in  a  few  wrtks,  raged  without  control  through  the  whole 
province  of  Bitliynia.  Tliree  hundred  years  of  peace,  enjoyed  by 
the  soft  inlmbit-nnts  of  Asia,  hail  abolished  the  exercise  of  arms, 
and  removed  the  apprehension  of  danger.  The  ancient  walls 
were  suffered  to  moulder  away,  and  all  the  revenue  of  the  most 
opulent  cities  was  reserved  for  the  construction  of  bathsj  temples, | 
and  theatres.  ^^ 

When  the  city  of  Cyzicus  withstood  the  utmost  effort  of  Mith*i 
ridales,'-*  it  was  distinguished  by  wise  laws,  a  imval  power  of  twoj 
hundred  galleys,  and  three  arsenals,— of  arms,  of  military  engines, 
and  of  com.^^'     It  was  still   the  seal  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  but 
of  its  ancient  strength  nothing  remained  except  the  situation,  iu 
a  little  island  of  the  Propuntis,  connected  with  the  continent  of 
Asia  only  by  two  bridges.     From  the  recent  sack  of  Prusa,  the 
Goths  advanced  within  eighteen  miles'**  of  the  city,  which  they 
had  devoted  to  destruction  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Cyzicus  was  delayed 
by  a  fortunate  accident.     The  season  was  rainy,  and  the  lake 
Apolloniates,  the  reservoir  of  all  the  springs  of  Mount  Olympus, 
rose  to  an  uncommon  height.     Tl^e  little  river  of  Rhyndacus, 
which  issues  from  the  lake,  swelled  into  a  broad  and  rapid  stream 
and  stopped  the  pi*ogre5s  of  th*:  Goths.     Their  retreat  to  the! 
maritime  city  of  Heraclea,  where  the  fleet  had  probably  been 
stationed,  was  attended  by  a  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  Bithynin.  and  was  marked  by  the  flames  of  Nice 
and   Nicomedia.  which  they  wantonly  burnt. ^^     Some  obscurci 
hints  are  mentioned  of  a  doubtful  combat  that  secured  theiri 
retreat.*^       But  even  a  complete  victory  would   have  been  of' 
little  moment,  as  the  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox  summoned 
them  to   hasten   their  return.     To  navigate  the    Euxine  l>efore 
the  month  of  May,  or  after  that  of  September,  is  esteemed   by 
the  modem  Turks  the  most  unquc^itiouubte  instance  of  rashnesaj 
and  folly,  isi 

>»Zosimus.  1.  i.  p.  33,  33  [35]. 

19*  He  besieged  (he  place  with  400  ^Ueys.  150.CX10  foot,  And  a  numcroas 
caTalry.  Sec  l^Imarch  in  Lucul.  [9].  Appian  in  Mithridau  [7a].  Cicero  pro 
Lege  Manill&,  c.  3.  l^  Stnitx>,  1.  xtl.  p.  573. 

Tw  Pocock's  DesmplioTi?  of  the  Enst,  1.  ii.  c.  93,  34. 

>**2^5imiis.  1.  i,  p.  33  [35'' . 

'■•Srnccllus  [i.  p.  717,  ed.  Bonn]  tells  on  anintellipble  atory  of  Prince  Oi/tnaiJkta, 
who  drfi»ntert  thi-  tjolhs,  and  wtio  was  killed  by  Prince  OtiemtiAut. 

in  Voyages  dtr  Chardin.  lom.  I.  p.  45.  He  sailed  with  ihe  Turks  from 
Consiantinople  to  Caffa. 
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When  wc  are  informed  that  the  third  fleet,  equipped  li 
Goths  in  the  ports  of  Boaphorus,  consisted  of  five  hundred  sail  "K» 
of  ships, *^-  our  rejuly  imagination  instantly  computes  and  multi- 
plies the  formidable  annament ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  by  the 
judicious  Stralx),  ^^  that  the  piratical  vessels  used  by  the  bar- 
barians of  Pontus  and  the  Lesser  Scythia,  were  not  capable  of 
containing  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  fifteen  thousand  warriors  at  the  most  embarked  in 
this  great  expedition.  Impatient  of  the  limits  of  the  Euxine, 
they  steered  their  destructive  course  from  the  Cimmerian  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus.  When  they  had  almost  gained  the  middle 
of  the  Straits,  they  were  suddenly  driven  back  to  the  entrance 
of  them ;  till  a  favourable  wind,  springing  up  the  next  day,  car- 
ried them  in  a  few  hours  into  the  placid  sea,  ur  rather  lake,  of 
the  Propontis. '**  Their  landing  on  the  little  island  of  CyzicusTkif 
was  attended  with  the  ruin  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city,  a^*^ 
From  thence  issuing  ngnin  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
Hellespont,  they  pursued  their  winding  navigation  amidst  the 
numerous  islands  scattered  over  the  Archipelago  or  the  .^ean 
Sea.  The  assistance  of  captives  and  deserters  must  have  been 
very  necessary  to  pilot  their  vessels,  and  to  direct  their  various 
incursions,  as  well  on  the  coast  of  Greece  as  on  that  of  Asia.  At 
length  the  Gothic  fleet  anchored  in  the  port  of  Pireeus,  five  miles 
distant  from  Athens,  ^'^  which  hud  attempted  to  make  some 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  Cleodamus,  one  of  the 
engineers  employed  by  the  emperor's  orders  to  fortify  the  mari- 
time cities  against  the  Goths,  had  already  begun  to  repair  the 
ancient  walls  fallen  to  decay  since  the  time  of  Sylla.*^*'  The 
efforts  of  his  skill  were  ineffectual,  and  the  barbarians  became 
masters  of  the  native  seat  of  the  muses  and  the  arts.  But,  while 
the  conquerors  abandoned  themselves  to  the  licence  of  plunder 
and  intemperance,^^"  their  fleet,  that  lay  with  a  slender  guard 
in  the  harbour  of  PineuSj  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
brave  Dexippus^  who,  flying  with  the  engineer  Cleodamus  from 

inSyncenas  (p.  38a)  [it.]  speaks  of  this  expedition  as  undertaken  by  the 
Henili. 

ifflSirabo.  1.  xi.  p.  495. 

i^[G)blxM  omits  to  mc-Dtion  that  the  Qoths  sustained  n  severe  naval  dtrfeat. 
before  they  entered  the  Proponiis,  at  the  hands  of  Vencrianus.     Hist.  Aug.  xxiH. 

'3-1 

***  Plin.  Hill.  Naiur.  lii.  7  [error  for  iv.  7], 

'*[Thc  renewed  wail  was  known  as  the  wall  of  Valerian.  See  Zosimus,  i.  39. 
A  wall  was  built  at  the  same  time  across  the  Isthmus.  For  this  invasion  of 
Greece,  see  Oregorovius,    Gnchicktt  d*r  Stadt  A  then  im  MiUelaUer.  i.   16  sgq.] 

^  [The  moDuments  of  Athens  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  spared.] 
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the  sack  of  Athens,  collected  n  hasty  band  of  vohintecre,  peasants 
as  well  as  soldiers,  and  in  some  measure  avenged  the  calamities 
of  his  country.'** 

But  this  exploit,  whatever  lostre  it  might  shed  on  the  declin- 
ing age  of  Athens,  served  rather  to  irritate  than  to  suhdue  the 
undaunted  spirit  of  the  northern  invaders.  A  general  conflagrii- 
tion  blazed  out  at  the  same  time  in  everj'  district  of  Greece.^*" 
Thebes  and  Argos,  Corinth  and  Sparta,  which  had  formerly 
waged  such  memorable  wars  against  each  other,  were  now  unable 
to  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  or  even  to  defend  their  ruined 
fortifications.  The  rage  of  war,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  spread 
from  the  eastern  point  of  Sunium  to  the  western  coast  of  Epirus. 
The  Goths  had  already  advanced  within  sight  of  Italy,  when 
the  approach  of  such  imminent  danger  awakened  the  indolent 
Gallienus  from  his  dream  of  pleasure.  The  emperor  appeared 
in  arras ;  and  his  presence  seems  to  have  checked  the  ardour, 
and  to  have  divided  the  strength,  of  the  enemy.  Naulobatus,  n 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  accepted  an  honourable  capitulation,  entered 
with  a  large  lK>dy  of  his  countr^'men  into  the  service  of  Rome, 
and  was  invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  consular  dignity, 
which  had  never  before  been  profaned  by  the  hands  of  b  bar- 
barian.^*** Great  numbers  of  the  Goths,  disgusted  with  the 
perils  and  hardships  of  a  tedious  voyage,  broke  into  Meesia,  with 
a  design  of  forcing  their  way  over  the  Danube  to  their  settle- 
ments in  the  Ukraine.  The  wild  attempt  would  have  proved 
inevitable  destruction,  if  the  discord  of  the  Roman  generals 
had  not  opened  to  the  barbarians  the  means  of  an  escape,**^ 
The  small  remainder  of  this  destroying  host  returned  on  board 
their  vessels,  and,  measuring  back  their  way  through  the  Helle»- 


>■>  Hisl.  August. 


p.    If 


Victor  [Caesiir.]  c.  33.     Orosius,  vH.  4X 


1S2  {xxiii.  13]. 
Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  35  [39].  Zonaras,  I.  x\\.  635  [26].  Synccllus,  p.  383  [i.  p.  717, 
ed.  Bonn].  It  is  not  without  some  attentioD  that  we  cin  explain  and  conciliate 
their  imprrfcct  hints.  We  cao  still  discover  some  traces  of  the  partiality  of 
IJcxippus.  in  the  relation  of  his  own  and  his  countr>*"icn  s  eJtplotis.  [Kra|[.  ax. 
An  epignini  on  Dcxippus  as  a  Kholar,  not  as  a  deliverer,  has  been  preserTBd. 
CI.A.  ui.  1.  No.  716.} 

u*  [Gibbon  bus  oniilted  to  mention  the  attack  of  the  Goths  on  Thessaloniea, 
which  almost  proved  fatal  to  that  city.  TTiis  mcid^-nt  spread  terror  throughoul 
the  Illyric  peninsula,  and  thoroughly  frightened  the  govcrnmenL  It  wu  pro- 
bably the  immediate  cause  of  the  restoration  of  tbe  walls  of  Athens  and  the 
other  fortifications  in  Greece.  See  Zosimus,  i.  ao,  and  perhaps  Eusebius  io 
MUller,  F.II.G.  V.  i.  ai.] 

I'OSynccltus,  p.  383  [Jb.].  Ttiis  tx>dy  of  Heruli  was  for  a  lonf;  time  faithful 
and  famous. 

<^  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  Danube,  ihoughl  with  propriety  and 
rtctrd  with  spirit.  His  colleague  was  jealous  of  his  fame.  Hist  August,  p.  tBt 
[uuu.44^ 
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|iont  nrul  the  R<>sphoru«,  ravnfjed  in  their  passage  the  shores  of 
Troy,  wtiose  luine,  immortalized  by  Humcr>  will  probably  sun'ive 
the  memory  of  the  Gothic  conquests.  As  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  safety  within  tlie  bason  of  the  Euxine,  they 
landed  at  Anchialus  in  Tliracc,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Ha-mua, 
and,  after  aU  thoir  toils,  indulf^od  themselves  in  the  use  of  those 
pleasant  and  salutary  hot  baths.  What  remained  of  the  voyage 
was  a  short  and  easy  navigation. ^^^  Such  was  the  various  fate 
of  this  third  and  greatest  of  their  naval  enterprises.  It  may 
seem  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  original  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  warriors  could  sustain  the  losses  and  divisions  of  so 
bold  an  adventure.  But^  ils  their  numbers  were^adually  wasted 
by  the  swortl,  by  shipwrecks,  and  by  the  influence  of  a  wann 
climate,  they  were  perpetually  renewed  by  troops  of  banditti 
and  deserters,  who  flocked  to  the  stand.ird  of  plunder,  and  by  a 
.Iciowd  of  fugitive  slaves,  often  of  German  or  Sannatian  extraction, 
who  eagerly  seized  the  glorious  opportunity  of  freedom  and 
revenge.  In  these  expeditions  the  Gothic  nation  claimed  a 
superior  share  of  honour  and  danger ;  but  the  tribes  that  fought 
under  the  Gothic  banners  are  sometimes  distinguished  and 
sometimes  confounded  in  the  imperfect  histories  of  that  age  ; 
and,  as  the  barbarian  fleets  seemed  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais.  the  vague  but  familiar  appellation  of  Scythians  was 
frequently  I>estowed  on  the  mixed  multitude.^*^ 

In  the  general  calamities  of  mankind  the  death  of  an  individual,  Rainoftka 
however  exalted,  the  niin  of  an  edifice,  however  famous,  arc  SfcwM* 
passed  over  with  careless  inattention.  Yet  we  cannot  forget 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  after  having  risen  with 
increasing  splendour  from  seven  repeated  misfortunes,***  was 
Hnally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  their  third  naval  invasion.  The 
arts  of  Greece  and  the  wealth  of  Asia  had  conspired  to  erect 
that  sacred  and  magnificent  structure.  It  was  supported  by  an 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  marble  columns  of  the  Ionic  oriler; 
they  were  the  gifti  of  devout  monarchs,  and  each  was  sixty  feet 
high.  The  altar  was  adorned  with  the  masterly  sculptures 
of  Praxiteles,  who  had.  perhaps,  selected  from  the  favourite 
legends  of  the  place  the  birth  of  the  divine  children  of  Latonnj 

'<*  JonURdcS,  C.  20 

'**Zosimu5.  and  the  Greeks  (as  the  author  of  the  Phllopalris  [sec  below,  p. 
340,  note  81  j),  give  the  name  of  Scythians  10  Ibose  whom  Jomande*.  and  the 
Latin  writers,  constantly  represent  as  Goths. 

***Hist.  Aug-tist.  p.  178  [jtxiii.  6].  Jomandes,  c.  ao.  [The  chronology  is  ex- 
ifTm'^ly  doubtful  It  seems  more  probable  thai  Ephesus  suflercd  in  an  earlier 
invasioo.     iJcc  Hodgkin,  i.  63.  J 
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the  concealment  of  Apollo  after  the  slaiii^hter  uf  the  Cyclopf, 
and  the  clenienry  of  Bacchus  to  the  vanquished  Amazons.**^ 
Yet  the  length  of  the  temple  of  Ephe.sus  was  only  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet,  aJwut  two  thirds  the  measure  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Home.***'  In  the  other  dimensions,  it  was  still 
more  inferior  to  that  sublime  production  of  modem  architecture. 
The  spreading  arms  of  a  Christian  cross  require  a  much  greater 
breadth  than  the  oblong  temples  of  the  Pagans;  and  the  boldest 
artists  of  antiquity  would  have  been  startled  at  the  projxisal  of 
raising  in  the  air  a  dome  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  temple  of  Diana  was,  however,  admired  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Successive  empires,  the  Persian, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman,  had  revered  its  sanctity,  and 
enriched  its  splemlour.^*^  But  the  rude  savages  of  the  Baltic 
were  destitute  of  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts,  and  they  despised 
the  ideal  terrors  of  a  foreign  superstition.^** 

Another  circumstance  is  related  of  these  invasions,  wl 
might  deserve  our  notice  were  it  not  justly  to  be  suspected  as 
the  fanciful  conceit  of  a  recent  sophist  We  are  told  that  in 
the  sack  of  Athens  the  Goths  had  collected  all  the  libraries,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to  this  funeral  pile  of  Grecian 
learning,  had  not  one  of  their  chie&,  of  more  refined  policy  Uian 
his  brethren,  dissuaded  them  from  the  design,  by  tlie  profound 
observation,  that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  the 
study  of  books  they  would  never  apply  themselves  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms,^**  The  sagacious  counsellor  (should  the  truth  of 
the  fact  be  admitted)  reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barbarian.  In 
the  most  polite  and  powerful  nations  genius  of  every  kind  has 
displayed  itself  about  the  same  period  ;  and  the  age  of  scie 
has  generally  been  the  age  of  military  virtue  and  success. 

IV.  The  new  sovereigns  of  Persia,  Artaxerxes  and   his 


>ised   , 


pr^at.  L  vit.    Tacit.  AnnaLj 


i*»  Sirabo,  1.  xiv.  p.  640.    Vilruvius,  I.  i. 
71.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  14, 

i^The  length  of  Si.  Peter's  is  B40  Roman  palms,  each  palm  is  a  very  linle 
short  of  nine  ^glish  inches.  See  Grcavc's  MisccllAnies,  vol.  t,  p.  333;  On  the 
Roman  foot 

l^The  policy  however  of  the  Romans  induced  thnn  to  abridge  the  extent  of 
the  sanctuary  or  asylum,  which  by  successive  privileges  bad  spread  itself  two 
stadia  round  the  temple.     Strabo,  L  xiv.  p.  641.    Tacit.  Anna),  iii.  60.  &c. 

i^They  offered  no  sacrifices  to  the  Grecians'  gods.  Sec  Epistol.  Grcgor, 
Tbaumat. 

**Zonaras,  I.  xii.  p.  635  [a6].    Such  an  anecdote  was  perfectly  suited  to 
taste  of  Montaigne.     He  makes  use  of  it  in  his  agreeable  Essay  on  [*cdantrf, 
i.  c.  94.     [Ccoipore  Anon.  Continuation  of  Dion  Cassius,  in  MUlter,  K.H.G.  iv« 
p.  196.3 
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Sapor,  had  triumphed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  over  the  house 
of  Arsaccs.  Of  the  many  princes  of  that  ancient  race,  Chosroes, 
king  of  Armenia,  had  .ilone  preserved  both  his  life  and  his  inde- 
pendence. He  defended  himself  by  the  natural  strength  of  hia 
country  ;  by  the  perpetual  resort  of  fugitives  and  malcontents; 
hy  the  alliance  of  the  Romans;  and,  above  all,  by  his  own 
courage.  Invincible  in  arms,  during  a  thirty  years'  war,  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  The 
patriotic  satraps  of  Armenia,  who  asserted  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  crowu,  implored  the  protection  of  Rome  in  favour 
of  Tiridates,  the  lawful  heir.  But  the  son  of  Chosroes  was  an 
infant,  the  allies  uere  at  a  distance,  and  the  Persian  monarch 
advanced  towards  the  frontier  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force. 
Young  Tiridates,  tlie  future  hope  of  his  country,  was  saved  by 
the  fidelity  of  a  servant,  and  Armenia  contiimed  above  twenty- 
seven  years  a  reluctant  province  of  the  great  monarchy  of 
Persia. ^^  Elated  with  this  easy  conquest,  and  presuming  on  the 
distresses  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  Sapor  obliged  the 
strong  garrisons  of  Carrhse  and  Nisibis  to  surrender,  and  spread 
devastation  and  terror  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  loss  of  an  important  frontier,  the  ruin  of  a  faithful  and 
natural  ally,  and  the  rapid  success  of  Sapor's  ambition,  affected 
Rome  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  insult  as  well  as  of  the  danger. 
Valerian  flattered  himself  that  the  vigilance  of  his  lieutenants 
would  sufficiently  provide  for  the  Rafetj'  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Danube;  but  he  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age.  to 
march  in  person  to  the  defence  of  the  Euphrates.  During  hia 
progress  through  Asia  Minor,  the  naval  enterprises  of  the  Goths 
were  suspended,  and  the  afflicted  province  enjoyed  a  transient 
and  fallacious  calm.  He  passed  the  Euphrates,  encountered 
tlie  Persian  nu)narch  near  the  walls  of  Edessu,  was  vanquished, 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor.  The  particulars  of  that  great 
event  are  darkly  and  imperfectly  represented ;  yet,  by  the 
glimmering  light  which  is  afforded  us,  we  may  discover  a  long 
series  of  imprudence,  of  ciTor,  and  of  deserved  misfortunes  on 
the  side  of  the  Roman  emperor.  He  reposed  an  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Macrionus,  his  Prsetorian  prsefect^^'     That  wortliless 

*w  Moses  Chorenensis.  K  ii.  c.  71.  73.  74.  Zonaras,  L  xii.  p.  638  [ai}  The 
Autb«:ntic  rrUtion  of  the  Armcniun  historian  serves  to  rectify  thr.'  confused  account 
of  the  Greek,  ilic  latter  Ulks  of  th<?  children  of  Tindates,  wlio  at  that  lime  was 
bimidf  an  iDfanL  [The  succession  of  Tiridates  was  resisted  by  his  uncle  Arta- 
rasdcs,  who  then  riled  m  Armenia  as  vassal  of  Sapor.] 

"1  Hist.  August,  p.  iqi  (xxiv,  ii].  As  Macrianus  was  an  enemy  10  (be 
Chrutians,  they  charged  Dim  with  being  a  magidan.     [There  seems  do  reason 
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minister  rendered  his  master  formidable  oiily  to  the  opprce 
subjects,  and  contemptible  to  the  enemies,  of  Rome.^**  By  bis 
weak  or  wicked  counsels  tlte  Imperial  army  was  betrayed 
situation  where  valour  and  military  skill  were  equally  unni 
iij)i(C.^^*  The  vigorous  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  cut  their 
through  the  Persian  host  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter 
and  Sapor,  who  encompassed  the  camp  with  superior  numbera, 
patiently  waited  till  the  increasing  rage  of  famine  and  pestilence 
had  ensured  his  victory.  The  licentious  murmurs  of  the  legions 
soon  accused  Valerian  as  the  cause  of  their  calamities  ;  their 
seditious  clamours  demanded  an  instant  capitulation.  An  Im- 
mense sum  of  gold  was  oHVred  to  purchase  the  permission  of  a 
disgraceful  retreat.  But  the  Persian,  conscious  of  his  superior- 
ity, refused  the  money  with  disdain;  and,  detaining  the  deputies, 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  to  tlie  foot  of  the  Roman  ram- 
part, and  insisted  on  a  personal  conference  with  the  emperor. 
Valerian  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  intrusting  his  lite  and 
dignity  to  the  faith  of  an  enemy.  The  interview  ended  as  it 
was  natural  to  expect.  The  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner,  and 
his  astonished  troops  laid  down  their  arms. "^  In  surh  a  moment 
of  triumph,  the  pride  and  policy  of  Sapor  prompted  him  to  till 
the  vacant  throne  with  a  successor  entirely  dependent  on  hia 
pleasure.  Cyriades,  an  obscure  fugitive  of  Antioch,  stained  with 
every  vice,  was  chosen  to  dishonour  the  Roman  purple  ;  and  the 
will  of  the  Persian  victor  could  not  fail  of  being  ratified  by 
acclamations,  however  reluctant,  of  the  captive  army.*^ 

The  Imperial  slave  was  eager  to  secure  the  fifivour  of 
mjLster  by  an  act  of  treason  to  his  native  country.  He  con- 
ducted Sapor  over  the  Euphrates,  and,  by  the  way  of  Chalcis,  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  East.  So  rapid  were  tlie  motions  of  the 
Persian  cavalry,  tliat,  if  we  may  credit  a  very  judicious  his- 
torian,**'' the  city  of  Antioch  was  surprised  when  the  idle  multi- 

to  impute  any  fault  to  Macriiinus  in  this  clis.-utcr.     He  appears  to  have  been  in 
able  officer  but  unfortunately  an  invalid.      For  the  defeat  of  Valerian  and 
chronolof^,  see  Appendix  17.] 

i"Zosimu3.  I,  i,  p.  33  [36]. 

*"  Hist.  August  p.  174  [xxii.  32]. 

1**  Victor  in  Caesar,  [jat    Eutropiiis,  ix.  7. 

i^Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  33  [36].     2onaras.  1.  xii.  p.  630  [23].    Pcler  Patridui  in 
Exccrpta  Legal,  p.  99. 

"•HisL  Aug^ist.  p.  185  [xxiT.  i].     The  reipn  of  Cyriades  appears  Id 
collection  prior  to  the  death  of  Va]erian  ;  but  1  have  preferred  a  probable 
of  events  to  the  doubtful  chronology  of  a  most  inaccurate  writer.       [But 
Appendix  17.] 

w  The  sack  of  Antioch,  anticipated  by  some  historians,  is  assigned,  by 
decisive  testimony  of  AmmiiLnus  Marcellinus,  to  the  re>^n  of  Gnllienus,  xxiii.  5.4 
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tuile  was  fondly  gazing  on  the  amusements  of  the  theatre.  The 
splendid  buildings  of  Antioch,  private  as  well  as  public,  were 
either  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  and  the  numerous  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword  or  led  away  into  captivity.^''*  The  tide 
of  devastation  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by  the  resolution  of 
the  high  priest  of  Emesa.  Arrayed  in  his  sacenlotal  robes  he 
appeared  at  the  bead  of  a  great  body  of  fanatic  peasants,  armed 
only  with  slings,  and  defended  his  god  and  his  pn>perty  from 
the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.****  But  the 
ruin  of  Tarsus,  anil  of  many  other  cities,  furnishes  a  melancholy 
proof  that,  except  in  this  singular  instance,  the  conquest  of  Syria 
and  Cilieia  scarcely  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms. 
The  advantages  of  the  narrow  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  were 
abandoned,  in  which  an  invader  whot^e  principal  force  consisted 
in  his  cavalry  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  very  unequal  com- 
bat :  and  Sapor  was  admitterl  to  form  the  siege  of  Cccsarea,  the 
capital  of  Cappa<locia  ;  a  city,  though  of  the  second  rank,  which 
was  supposed  to  contain  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  commanded  in  the  place,  not  so  much  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  emperor  as  in  the  voluntary  defence  of  his  country. 
For  a  long  time  he  deferred  its  fate  ;  and,  when  at  last  Ctesarea 
was  hf*lrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  physician,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Persians,  who  had  been  ordered  to  exert  their 
utmost  diligence  to  take  him  alive.  This  heroic  chief  escaped 
the  power  of  a  foe  who  might  either  have  honoured  or  punished 
his  obstinate  valour ;  but  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens 
were  involved  in  a  general  mas-sacre,  and  Sapor  is  accused  of 
treating  his  prisoners  with  wanton  and  unrelenting  cruelty.*** 
Much  should  undoubtedly  be  allowed  for  national  animosity, 
much  for  humbled  pride  and  impotent  revenge  ;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  prince  who,  in  Armenia,  had 
displayed  the  mild  aspect  of  a  legislator,  showed  himself  to  the 
Romans  under  the  stem  features  of  a  conqueror.  He  despaired  of 
making  any  permanent  establishment  in  the  empire,  and  sought 
only  to  leave  behind  him  a  wasted  desert,  whilst  he  transported 
into  Persia  the  people  and  the  treasures  of  the  provinces. ^^* 


J*  Zoumus,  1.  i.  p.  3S  i3^ 

I"  John  Matala,  toiu.  i.  p.  391  [p.  396,  rd.  Bonn].  He  comipls  this  probftble 
cvpni  bv  some  fabulous  circumsianccs. 

^^Zonnras.  I.  ril.  p.  630  [33].  Deep  valleys  were  filled  up  with  the  sI.-ud. 
Crowds  of  priBoners  were  driven  to  water  like  bcaists,  and  many  perished  for  want 
of  food. 

i*>  Zosimus,  l  i.  p.  25  faS],  asserts  ttmt  Sapor,  had  be  tiol  preferred  ipoil  iq 
conquest,  might  have  remained  master  of  Asia. 
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At  a  time  when  the  East  trembled  at  the  name  of  Sapor,  he 
received  a  present  not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  king^i — a  long 

*^'  train  of  camels  laden  with  the  most  rare  and  valuable  merchan- 
dises. The  rich  offering  was  accompanied  with  an  epistle,  respect- 
ful but  not  servile,  6*om  Odetiathus,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  opulent  senators  of  Palmyra.  "  Wi»o  is  this  Odenathus  " 
(said  the  haughty  victor,  and  he  commanded  tliat  the  presents 
should  be  cast  into  the  Eiiphniles),  "  that  he  thus  insolently  pre- 
sumes to  write  to  his  lord  ^  If  he  entertains  a  hope  of  mitigat- 
ing his  punishment,  let  him  fall  prostrate  before  the  foot  of  our 
throne,  with  tiis  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  Should  he 
ht*sitate,  swifl  destruction  shall  be  poured  on  his  head,  on  his 
whole  race,  and  on  his  country."  **'^  The  desperate  extremity  to 
which  the  Palrayrenian  was  reduced  called  into  action  all  the 
latent  powers  of  his  soul.  He  met  Sapor  ;  but  he  met  him  in 
anns.  Infusing  his  own  spirit  into  a  little  army  collected  from 
the  villages  of  Syria,*^  and  the  tents  of  the  desert,^*^  he  hovered 
r»jund  the  Persian  host,  harassed  their  retreat,  carried  ofipArtof 
the  treasure,  and,  what  was  dearer  than  any  treasure,  several  of 
the  women  of  the  Great  King  j  who  was  at  last  obliged  to  repass 
the  Euphrates  with  some  marks  of  haste  and  confusion. ^^  By 
this  exploit  Odenathus  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  &mc 
and  fortunes.  The  majesty  of  Rome,  oppressed  by  a  Persian, 
was  protected  by  a  Syrian  or  Arab  of  Palmyra, 

!Zf  The  voice  of  history,  which  is  often  little  more  than  tlie 
organ  of  hatred  or  Battery,  reproaches  Sa]>or  with  a  proud  abuse 
of  the  rights  of  conquest.  We  arc  told  that  Valerian,  in  chains, 
but  invested  with  the  Imperial  purple,  waa  exposed  to  the 
mtdtitude,  a  constant  spectacle  of  fallen  greatness  ;  and  tiiat> 
whenever    the    Persian    monarch    mounted   on    horseback,    he 

*•>  Peter  Patriduj  in  Excerpt.  L«g.  p.  39  (frag,  xo,  MQWer,  F.H.O.  ir. 
Sepumios  Odsenathus  had  been  made  a  eemntJaru  \^  Valerian  before  Aprd  35^ 
See  Wadding:ton-Le  Bas  iii,  adcnj. 

**Syromni    agrestiuni    manO.       Scxttis    Rufus.    c.    23.     Rufus,   Victor,   the 

[Augustan  History  (p.  193  [xxiv.  14])  and  several  inscriptions  agree  in  mskinf; 

Odenathus  a  dtixen  of  F^myra.     [Palmyra  bad  t»een  made  a  colooia  by  Sevcnu. 

'As  a  gredt  commercial  town,  its  policy  was  to  preserve  neutrality  txiwecn  the 

owers  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and,  while  the  Parthian  realm  lasted,  this  wai 

sasible.     But  the  ambition  of  the  new  Persian  monarchy  forced  Palmyra  lo  take 

decided  step,  and  ettber  attach  itself  to  the  Empire  or  submit  to  :>apor.       TU> 

lep  was  taken  by  Odenathus.] 

***He  possessed  so   powerful  an   interest  among  the   wandcnng  tnbes,  thai 

'Procopius  (Bell.  Persic  L  ii.  c  5)  and  John  Malala  Uom.i.  p.  391  [393  ;  p.  097.  ed. 

>Sonn1 )  style  him  Prince  of  the  Saracen? 

>*  Peter  Pathcius.  p.  35  'Jng.  it.      &ce  also  Zonaraa,  xii.  23;  Zounixs.  I.  Jp; 
BoonjJ. 
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placed  his  fiwit  on  the  neck  of  a  Koman  emperor.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  remons trances  of  his  allies,  who  repeatctlly 
lulvised  him  to  remember  the  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  dread  the 
returning  power  of  Rome,  and  to  make  liis  illustrious  captive  the 
pledge  of  peace,  not  the  object  of  insult,  Sapor  still  remained 
inflexible.  When  Valerian  sunk  under  the  weight  of  shame  and 
grief,  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  formed  into  the  likeness 
of  a  human  figure,  was  preserved  for  ages  in  the  most  celebrated 
temple  of  Persia ;  a  more  real  monument  of  triumph  than  the 
fancied  trophies  of  bra&s  and  marble  so  often  erected  by  Koman 
vanity.!**  T^e  tale  is  moral  and  pathetic,  but  the  truth  of  it 
may  ver>'  fairly  be  called  in  question.  The  letters  still  extant 
from  the  princes  of  the  East  to  Sapor  are  manifest  forgeries ;  ^'^ 
nor  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  a  jealous  monarch  should,  even 
in  the  person  of  a  rival,  thus  publicly  degrade  the  majesty  of 
kings.  Whatever  treatment  the  unfortunate  Valerian  might 
ex|)ericnce  in  Persia,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  only  emperor 
of  Rome  who  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
languished  away  his  life  in  hopeless  captivity. 

The  Emperor  Gallienus,  who  had  long  supported  withcttw*cter 
impatience  the  censorial  severity  of  his  father  and  colleague,  g{£j|^' 
received  the  intelligence  of  his  misfortunes  with  secret  pleasure, 
and  avowed  indifference.  "  I  knew  that  my  father  was  a 
mortal,"  said  he,  "  and,  since  he  has  acted  as  becomes  a  brave 
man,  I  am  satisfied."  Whilst  Rome  lamented  the  fate  of  her 
sovereign,  tlie  savage  coldness  of  his  son  was  extolled  by  the 
servile  courtiers  as  the  perfect  firmness  of  a  hero  and  a  stoic. !"* 
It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  light,  the  various,  the  incoastant 
character  of  Gallienus,  which  he  displayed  without  coastraiat 
as  soon  as  he  became  sole  possessor  of  the  empire.  In  every  art 
that  he  attempted  his  lively  genius  enabled  him  to  succeed  ; 
and,  as  his  genius  was  destitute  of  judgment,  he  attempted 
every  art,  except  the  important  ones  of  war  and  government. 
He  was  a  master  of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready 


WThe  Pagan  writers  lament,  the  Christian  iosult,  the  mUfortunes  of  Valerian. 
Tlieir  vnrious  testimonies  are  accurately  collected  by  Tillcraoni,  torn.  iit.  p.  739, 
&c.  So  liule  has  been  preserved  of  Eastern  history  before  Mahomet,  that  the 
modern  Persians  are  totally  ifi^norant  of  the  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  j;!orious  to 
their  nation.    See  Biblioih^ue  Oricntalc. 

1*7 Oiie  of  these  epistles  is  from  Artavasdes.  king  of  Armenia:  since  Annenia 
was  then  a  province  10  Persia,  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and  the  epistle  must  tie 
ficlittuus. 


>Sce  bis  life  in  the  Augusun  History 
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itoT,  An  elegnnt  iMtet,'*""  a  skilftil  gardener,  an  excellent  cook. 
most  cnntf^mptiblc  prince.  When  the  great  emergencies  of 
the  state  requiretl  his  presence  and  attention,  he  was  engaged 
in  conversation  with  thr  philosopher  Plotiniis,^^^  wasting  his 
.time  in  trifling  or  licentious  pleasures,  preparing  his  initiation  to 
'the  Grecian  m3'steries,  or  soliciting  a  place  in  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens.  His  profuse  magnificence  insulted  the  general 
poverty  ;  the  solemn  ridicule  of  his  triumphs  impressed  a  deeper 
le  of  the  public  disgrace. ^'^  The  repeated  intelligence  of 
Invasions,  defeats,  and  rebellions,  he  received  with  a  careless 
smile;  and  singling  out,  with  affected  contempt,  some  particular 
production  of  the  lost  province,  he  carelessly  asked,  whether 
Rome  must  be  ruined,  unless  it  was  supplied  with  linen  from 
Kgypt,  and  Arras  cloth  from  Gaul  ?  There  were,  however,  a 
few  short  moments  in  the  life  of  Gallienus  when,  exasperated 
by  some  recent  injury,  he  suddenly  appeared  the  intrepid  soldier 
and  the  cruel  tyrant;  till,  satiated  with  blood  or  fatigued  by 
resistance^  he  insensibly  sunk  into  the  natural  mildness  and 
indolence  of  his  character.  •''^ 

At  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were  held  with  so 
loose  a  hand,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  crowd  of  usurpers  should 
start  up  in  every  ])i-ovince  of  the  empire,  against  the  sou  of 
Valerian.     It  was  probably  some  ingenious  fancy,  of  comparing 

1**  There  is  still  extant  m  very  pretty  Epitbalamium,  compoied  by  Galliecios, 
for  the  nuptials  of  his  nephews  [Hist.  August,  xxiii.  i  il. 
Ilr  ait,  O  Jiivcnes,  pariter  sudate  rnMuilis 
Omnibus,  inter  vos;  non  mnrraunt  vestra  columbn, 
Brachia.  non  facderx,  non  vincant  oscula  conctue. 

'"HevTOson  the  p^int  of  giving  Plotinus  a  ruineJ  city  of  Camptinla  to  tiy 
Ibeatpcrimcnt  of  realiiing  Plato's  Republic.  S«  the  Life  of  Plotinus.  by  Porphyry, 
in  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Gncc.  I.  iv. 

1^  A  medal  whjch  bears  the  head  of  GalUcnus  has  perplexed  the  antiquarians 
bv  its  legend  and  reverse;  the  former  Oa/iunir  Aug^usttr,  (he  laiter  Uhifwt 
Pax  [Eckhcl,  vii,  4x3].  M,  Spanhcini  supposes  that  the  coin  was  struck  by  some 
of  the  enemies  of  GAllicnu<t,  and  was  designed  as  a  severe  satire  on  that  cfT'ininatc 
prince.  But,  as  the  use  of  irony  may  seem  unworthy  of  the  gravity  o\  th*;  Ronuia 
mint.  M.  dc  Vallemonl  lias  deduced  from  a  passage  of  Trebellius  Pollio  (HisL 
August  p.  X98)  an  ingenious  and  natural  solution.  Galliena  was  first  cousin  to 
the  emperor.  By  delivering  Africa  from  the  usurper  Cclsus,  she  deserved  the  title 
of  Auj^ustm.  [Recent  authanties  however  accept  the  cxplanalion  of  Spanlieim.] 
On  a  medal  in  the  French  king's  collection,  we  read  a  similar  inscription  of  Fams- 
tina  At/gitsia  round  the  head  of  Mnrca^  Atuelius.  With  regard  to  the  Uhi^mt 
Pax,  it  is  easily  explained  by  the  vanity  of  Gallienus,  who  seized,  perhaps,  the  occa- 
sion of  some  momentary  calm.  See  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres 
Janvier.  170a,  p.  31-34. 

i*^  This  singular  character  has,  I  believe,  been  fairly  transmitted  to  tis.    Tlw 

reign  of  bis  immediate  successor  was  short  and  busy,  and  the  historians  who 

wrote  before  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Consianline  could  not  have  the  mon 

ttercst  to  misrepresent  the  character  of  Gallienus     [But  see  Appendix  u\ 
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the  thirty  lymnts  of  Rome  with  the  thirty  tymtits  of  Athens, 
that  iiuliK-('(i  tile  writers  of  the  Augustan  history  to  select  that 
celebnited  numher.  which   has  heen  grndiiaUy  received  into  a 
popular  appelhitioii, '"'^     But  in  every  hght  the  jwrallel  is  idle 
and  defective.     Wlint  resemblance  can  we  di^icover  between  a 
council  of  thirty  persons,  the  united  oppressors  of  a  single  city, 
and  an  uncertiin  list  of  independent  rivals,  who  rose  and  fell  iu 
irregular  succession  through  the  extent  of  a  vast  empire  ?     Nor 
can  the  number  of  thirty  be  completed  unless  we  include  in  the 
account  the  women  and  children  who  were  honoured   with  the 
Imperial   title.     The   reign   of  Gallienus,   distracted   as   it  was,  rhtirrt^ 
produced   only  nineteen  pretenders   to  the  throne:   Cyriudes,  do  monTS 
Macrianus,  Rolista,  Odcnathus,  and  Zenobia  in  the  East;  in  Gaul  °'"*^" 
and  the  western  provinces,  Posthumus,  LoUianus,  Victorinus  and 
his  mother  Victoria,  Marius,  and  Tetricus.      In  Illyricum  and  the  | 

confines  of  the  Danube,  Ingenuus,  Regillianus  and  Aureolus ; 
iu  Poatus,"*  Satuminus ;  in  Isauria,  Trebellianns;  Piso  in 
Thessaly ;  Valens  in  Achaia ;  ..Emilianus  in  Egypt ;  and  Celsus 
in  Africa.  To  illustrate  the  obscure  monuments  of  the  life  and 
death  of  each  individual  would  prove  a  laborious  task,  alike 
barren  of  instruction  and  amusement.  We  may  content  our- 
selves with  investif»atin^  some  j^eneral  characters,  that  most 
strongly  mark  the  condition  of  tlie  times  and  the  mamers  of 
the  men,  their  pretensions,  their  motives,  their  fate,  and  the 
destructive  consequences  of  their  usurpation.*'* 

It  is  sufficiently  known  tliut  the  odious  appellation  of  Tifranl 
was  often  employed  by  the  ancients  to  express  the  ille^  seizure  iJtmu 
of  supreme  power,  without  any  reference  to  the  abuse  of  it. 
Several  of  the  pretenders  who  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  emperor  Gallienus  were  shining  models  of  virtue, 
and  almost  all  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  vigour  and 
ability.  Their  merit  had  recommended  them  to  the  favour  of 
Valerian,  and  gradually  promoted  them  to  the  most  important 
commands  of  the  empire.  The  generals  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus  were  either  respected  by  their  troops  for  their  able 
conduct  and  severe  discipline,  or  admired  for  valour  and  success 
in  war,  or  beloved  for  frankness  and  generosity.  The  field  of 
victory  was  often  the  scene  of  their  election  ;  and  even  the 


n«fU  et  Iha 


131  Pollio  expresses  the  most  minute  anxiety  lo  complete  the  number. 

^*Thc  place  of  bis  reign  is  somewhat  doubtful;  but  there  was  a  tyiuni  io 
Fonlus,  and  we  nre  acqu^nted  with  the  seat  of  all  the  others.  (HisL  Aug.  xxiv, 
39,  I  is  here  referred  ta     See  Appendix  18.} 

i^Tillemont,  torn.  Ui.  p.  1165.  reckons  them  wmewhal  differently. 
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Mirius.  th?  mo.st  contemptible  of  nil  the  caiidit 
the  puri^lt,  was  distinguished  however  by  intrepid  counij^ 

strength,  and  blunt  honesty.''*     His  mean  and  rec 
cast,  indeed,  an  air  of  ridieule  on  his  elevation  ;  but 
oould  not  be  more  obseure  than  was  that  of  the  ^rreater 
of  his  rivals,  who  Mere  bora  of  peasants,  and  enlisted 
the  army  as  private  soldiers.     In  times  of  confusion  every  acti 
gtniiis  finds  the  place  assigned   him  by  nature ;   in  a  geu 
»tate  of  war  military  merit  is  tlie  road  to  glory  and  to  greatn 
Of  tiw  nineteen  tyrants  Tetricus  only  was  a  senator ;  Piso  alo 
was  a  noble.     The  blood  of  Numa,  through  twenty-eight  su< 
crtsive  generations,  ran  in  the  veins  of  Calphumius  Piso,  ^^  wh 
by  female  alliances,  claimed   a  right  of  exhibiting  in  his  ho 
lie  images  of  Crassus  and  of  the  great  Pompey.^^^     His  an 
lore  had  been  repeatedly  dignified  with  all  the  honours  whi 
the  commonwealth  could  besLo'-v;  ajid,  of  all  the  ancient  families 
of  Rome,  the  Calphurnian  alone  had  survived  the  tyranny  of  the 
CRsan.     The  personal  qualities  of  Piso  added  new  lustre  to 
race.     Tl\e  usurper  Valens,  by  whose  order  he  was  killed,  coi 
fessed,  with  deep  remorse,  that  even  an  enemy  ought  to  ha 
respected   the  sanctity  of  Piso;   and.  although  he  died   inn 
against  Gallienus,  the  senate,  with  the  emperor's  generous  p 
mission,  decreed  the  triumphal  ornaments  to  the  memory  of 
virtuous  a  rebel.**' 
mi      The  lieutenants  of  Valerian  were  grateful  to  tlie  father,  wh 
"■  they  esteemed.     They  disdained  to  serve  the  luxurious  indolen 
of  his  unworthy  son.      The  throne  of  the  Roman  world  was 
supported  by  an}*  principle  of  loyalty  ;  and  treason  against  su 
a  prince  might  ea*iily  be  considered  as  patriotism  to  the  sta 
Yet,  if  we  examine  with  candour  the  conduct  of  tliese  usurpe 
it  will  appear  that   they   were  much  ortener   driven  into    re- 
bellion by  their  fears  than  urged  to  it  by  their  ambition.     The 


^"See  the  speech  of  Marius,  in  the  Augusian  History,  p.  197  [xsiv.  7I, 
accidrntal  identity  of  names  was  the  only  circumstance  that  could  teinpt  PolUo  to 
imitate  Salliut. 

'"  Vos  O  Pompiliu5  sanguis  I  is  Horace's  address  to  the  Pisos.  Se«  Art  Poet. 
V.  aoa,  with  Dacler  s  and  Sanadon's  notes. 

I'B  Tacit  Anna!  xv.  ^8,  Hist  i.  15.  in  the  rormer  of  tb«se  passages  we  may 
ittnluic  lo  chADgt  fiafema  into  maferna.  In  every  generation  from  Augustus  to 
Alexander  Scverus,  one  or  more  Pisos  appear  as  consuls.  A  Piso  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  throne  by  Augustus  (Tacit  Anoal.  i.  13),  A  second  beaded  a 
formidable  conspiracy  against  Nero;  and  a  third  was  adopted,  and  declared 
Ciwar  by  Galha. 

1^  Hist.  August,  p.  195  [xuv,  30].    The  senate,  in  a  moment  of  enlhustasffi, 
'  ytt  presumed  00  ttu  approbaiioa  of  GalUcous. 
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dfcaclctl  the  i-rut;]  suspicions  of  Oallieiius  :  they  equally  tlreaiied 
the  cflpricions  violence  of  their  troops.  If  the  dangerous  favour 
of  the  army  had  imprudently  declared  them  deserving  of  the 
purple,  they  were  marked  for  sure  destruction  ;  and  even  pru- 
dence would  coimsel  them  to  secure  a  short  enjoyment  of  the 
empire,  and  rather  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  than  to  expect  the 
hand  of  an  executioner.  Wlien  the  clamour  of  the  soldiers 
invested  the  reluctant  victims  with  the  ensi<rnb  of  sovereign 
autliority,  they  sometimes  mourned  in  secret  their  approaching 
fate.  "  Vou  have  lost,"  said  Sntuminus,  on  the  day  of  his  eleva- 
tioD,  "  you  have  lost  a  useful  commander,  and  you  have  made  a 
verj'  wretched  emperor.''  ^^*^ 

The  apprehensions  of  Satui*ninus  were  justified  by  the  repeated  noirviaiint 
cx|>erience  of  revolutions.  Of  the  nineteen  tyrants  who  started 
up  under  the  reign  of  Gullienus,  there  was  not  one  who  enjoyed 
a  life  of  peace,  or  a  natural  death.  As  soon  as  tliey  were  in- 
vested with  the  bloody  pui*ple,  they  inspii*ed  their  adherents 
with  the  same  fears  and  ambition  which  had  occasioned  their 
own  revolt.  Encomp«s*;cd  witJi  domestic  conspiracy,  military 
sedition,  and  civil  war,  th<fy  trembled  on  the  edge  of  precipices, 
in  which,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  anxiety,  they  were 
inevitably  lost.  Tliese  precarious  raonarchs  received,  however, 
such  honours  as  the  flattery  of  their  respective  armies  and  pro- 
vinces could  bestow  ;  but  their  chiiin,  founded  on  rebelhon, 
could  never  obtain  the  sanction  of  law  or  history.  Italy,  Rome, 
and  the  senate  constantly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gallienus, 
and  he  alone  was  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the  empire. 
That  prince  condescended  indeed  to  acknowledge  the  victorioiw 
arms  of  Odenathus,  who  deserved  the  honourable  di-stinction  by 
the  respectful  conduct  wliielj  he  always  maintained  towanls  the 
son  of  Valerian.  With  the  general  applause  of  the  Romans  and 
the  consent  of  Gallienus,  the  senate  conferred  the  title  of 
Augustus  on  tlie  brave  Palrayrenian  ;  and  seemed  to  intrust 
him  with  the  government  of  the  East,  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, in  so  independent  a  matmcr,  that,  like  a  private  succes- 
sion, he  bequeathed  it  to  his  illustrious  widow  Zenobia.^** 

The  rapid  and  peTT^ctual  transitions  from  the  cottage  to  ther»ui. 
throne,  and   from  the  throne  to  the  grave,  might  have  amused  t^mmnrp*- 
an  indilferent  philosopher,  were  it  possible  for  a  philosopher  to 


'•Hist  Aapust.  p.  196  [xxiv.  aa]. 

)*i'r!i'  n  or  Uii*  t>nave  Kilmyrcnian  wiu  the  most  popular  net  of  the 

wliolt*  n  '-nus.      Hist.  Aiigitat.  p,  ittu  ^xxiii,  i;^,   i.     1  he  sUtlctnent  15 

vcruiflly  ...o..!^^..^.     Sec  .Appendix  19.J 
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remain  indifferent  amidst  the  general  calamities  of  human  kin( 
The  elec.*tioii  of  these  precarious  enijjerors^  their  power  and  tin 
death,  were  equally  destructive  to  their  subjects  and  ndherenl 
The  price  of  their  fatal  elevation  was  instantly  discharged  to 
llie  troops  by  an  immense  donative  drawn  from  the  bowels  of 
the  exhausted  people.  However  virtuous  was  their  character, 
however  pure  their  intentions,  they  found  themselves  reduced 
to  the  hard  necessity  of  supporting  their  usurpation  by  frequent 
acts  of  rapine  and  cruelty.  When  they  fell,  they  involved  armies 
and  provinces  in  their  fall.  There  is  still  extant  a  most  savage 
mandate  from  GalUenus  to  one  of  his  ministers,  after  the  sup- 
pression of  Ingenuus,  who  had  assumed  the  purple  in  Illyricum. 
"  Jt  is  not  enough/' says  that  soft  but  inhuman  prince,  "that 
you  exterminate  such  as  have  appeared  in  arms  :  the  chance  of 
battle  might  have  served  me  as  effectually.  The  male  sex 
every  age  must  be  extirpated ;  provided  tliat,  in  the  executi 
of  the  children  and  old  men,  you  can  contrive  means  to  save  oi 
reputation.  Let  every  one  die  who  has  dropt  an  expressii 
who  has  entertained  a  thought,  against  me,  against  jrt,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  so  many  princes.*^  Re- 
member that  Ingenuus  was  made  emperor  :  tear,  kill,  hew  in 
pieces.  I  write  to  you  with  my  ow^l  hand,  and  would  inspire 
you  with  my  own  feelings."  ^8*  Whilst  the  public  forces  of  the 
state  were  dissipated  in  private  quarrels,  the  defenceless  pro- 
vinces lay  exposed  to  every  invader.  The  bravest  usur]>ers  were 
compelled  by  the  perplexity  of  their  situation  to  conclude 
ignominious  treaties  with  the  common  enemVj  to  purchase  with 
oppressive  tributes  the  neutrality  or  services  of  the  barbarians, 
and  to  introduce  hostile  and  independent  nations  iuto  the  heart 
of  the  Romaii  monarchy.  ^^* 

Such  were  the  barbarians,  and  such  the  tyrants,  who,  under 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  dismembered  the  provinces, 
and  reduced  the  empire  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dis^ace  and 
ruin,  from  whence  it  seemed  impossible  that  it  should  ever 
emerge.     As  far  as  the  barrenness  of  muteriois  would  pe 

i^GaUicnus  had  given  the  dtles  of  Ccesar  and  Augustus  lo  his  son  Solont 
skun  at  Cologne  by  the  usurper  Posthumus.     A  second  son  of  Gallienus  succeci 
to  the  name  and  rank  uf  his  elder  brolbcr.     Valerian,  the  brolhrr  of  GallienuB, 
also  associated  to  the  empire :  several  other  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nnd  n 
of  ihc  cntperor,  formed  a  very  numerous  royal  fitmily.    See  TiUcmom.  torn. 
and  M.  de  Brequigny  in  the  M^moires  de  I'AcaLd^mie,  lom.  xxxii.  p.  a6a. 

I'silist.  AugiisL  p.   t88    x.xiv.  8]. 

»(**  R««rilUanus  hnd  some  bands  of  Roxolani  in  his  service ;  Posthumus  a 
of  "^  U  was  perhaps  in  tbe  character  of  aiu'liarics  thai  (he  latter  inl 

Ento  Spain. 
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wc  have  attempted  to  trace,  with  order  and  perapicuity,  the 
genera!  events  of  that  calamitous  period.  There  still  remain 
some  particular  facts;  I.  The  disorders  of  Sicily;  11.  The 
tumults  of  Alexandria  ;  and  III.  The  rebellion  of  the  Isaurians 
— which  may  serve  to  reflect  a  t^lrong  light  on  the  horrid 
picture. 

I.  Whenever  numerous  troops  of  banditti^  multiplied  byagwiwi) 
success  and  impunity,  publicly  defy,  instead  of  eluding,  the 
justice  of  their  country,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  excessive 
weakness  of  the  government  is  felt  and  abused  by  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  community.  Tlje  situation  of  Sicily  preserved  it 
from  the  barbarians  ;  nor  could  the  disarmed  province  have 
supported  an  usurper.  The  sufferings  of  that  once  Huurishing 
and  stilt  fertile  islniul  were  inflicted  by  baser  hands.  A  licen- 
tious crowd  of  slaves  antl  peasants  reigned  for  a  while  over  the 
plundered  country,  and  renewed  the  memory  of  the  servile  wars 
of  more  ancient  times.'^  Devastations,  of  which  the  husliand- 
raan  was  either  the  victim  or  tlie  accomplice,  must  have  ruined 
the  agriculture  of  Sicily  ;  and  as  the  principal  estates  were  the 
property  of  the  opulent  senators  of  Rome,  who  oilen  enclosed 
within  a  farm  the  territory  of  an  old  republic,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  private  injury  might  affect  the  capital  more 
deeply  than  all  the  conquests  of  the  Gulhs  or  the  Persians. 

II.  The  foundation  of  Alexandria  was  a  noble  design,  at  onreTmoBttoi 
conceived  and  executed  by  the  son  of  Philip.  The  beautiful  and 
regular  form  of  that  great  city,  second  only  to  Rome  itself,  com- 
prehended a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles ;  ^'^  it  was  peopled 
by  three  hundred  thousand  free  inhabitants,  besides  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  slaves.^^''  The  lucrative  trade  of  Arabia  and 
India  flowed  through  the  port  of  Alexandria  to  the  capital  and 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Idleness  was  unknown.  Some  were 
employed  in  blowing  of  glass,  others  in  weaving  of  linen,  others 
again  in*  manufacturing  the  papynis.  Either  sex,  and  every  age, 
was  engaged  in  tlie  pm-suits  of  iiulubtry,  nor  did  even  the  blind 
or  the  lame  want  occupations  suited  to  their  condition. ^^  But 
the  people  of  Alexandria,  a  various  mixture  of  nations,  united 
the  vanity  and  inconstancy  of  the  Greeks  with  the  superstition 

'■The  Augustan  History,  p.  177  [ndii.  4],  calls  it  ttrviU  Mium,   Sec  Uiodor. 
Sicul.  L  xxxiv. 

M  Plin.  Hiii.  Nalur.  v.  la 

i«Diodor.  SicuL  L  »vii.  p.  590.    Edit  Wesscling  [5a], 

I'M  See  a  very  ciuiou%  l(*tter  of  Ilndriun  in  the  Augiisum  History,  p.  245  [xxix.  8. 
Cp.  Student's  Roman  Kniptrr,  p.  sao.] 

■[Tbc  ofi|{iniftl  lesi  omtts,  presumably  by  accident,  after  aginix,    Ed.] 
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and  obstinacy  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  trifling  occasion,  a 
transient  scarcity  of  flesh  or  lentils,  the  neglect  of  an  accustomed 
salutation,  a  mistake  of  precedency  in  the  public  baths,  or  even 
a  religious  dispute. '^^^  were  at  any  time  sufltcient  to  kindle  a 
sedition  among  thnt  vast  multitude,  whose  resentments  were 
furious  aiul  iraplacnble.^^  After  the  captivity  of  Valerian  and 
the  indolence  of  his  son  ha<l  relaxed  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
the  Alexandrians  abandoned  themselves  to  the  un^ovemed  rage 
of  their  passions,  and  their  unlinppy  country  was  tlie  theatre  of 
a  civil  war,  which  continued  (willi  a  few  short  and  suspicious 
truces)  above  tAvelve  years.^^*  All  intercouree  was  cut  off 
between  the  several  quarters  of  the  afllicted  city,  every  street 
was  polluted  with  blood,  every  building  of  strength  converted 
into  a  citadel;  nor  did  the  tumults  subside  till  a  considerable 
part  of  Alexandria  was  irretrievably  ruined.  The  spacious  and 
magnificent  district  of  Bruchion,  with  its  palaces  and  musieum. 
the  residence  of  the  kings  and  philosophers  of  Egypt,  is  described 
above  a  century  afterwards,  as  already  reduced  to  its  present 
state  of  a  dreary  solitudc.^*'^ 
Uwoomor  HI.  The  obscure  rebellion  of  Trebcllianus,  who  assumed  the 
purjile  in  Isauria,  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  attended 
with  strange  and  memorable  consequences.  The  ]>agpajQt  of 
roytdty  was  soon  destroyed  by  an  officer  of  OalHenus  ;  but  his 
followers,  despairing  of  mercy,  resolved  to  shake  off  their  allegi- 
ance, not  only  to  the  emperor  but  to  the  empire,  and  suddenly 
returned  to  the  savage  manners  from  which  they  had  never 
perfectly  been  reclaimed.  Their  craggy  rocks,  a  branch  of  the 
wide-extended  Taurus,  protected  their  inaccessible  retreat.  The 
tillage  ot  some  fertile  valleys  ^^^  supplied  them  with  neces- 
saries, and  a  habit  of  rapine  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  the 
heart  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  the  Isaurians  long  contiimed  a 
nation  of  wild  btu-burians.  Succeeding  princes,  unable  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience  either  by  arms  or  policy,  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  weakness  by  surrounding  the  hostile  and 
independent  spot  with  a  strong  chain  of  fortiflcations,^^  which 

us  Such  as  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine  cat.    See  Diodor.  Sicul.  I.  x. 

I*'*  Hist.  August,  p.  195.  This  long  and  terrible  sedition  was  first  occasiooed 
hf  a  dispute  between  a  soldier  and  a  tcmnsman  .about  a  pair  of  shoes.  [Comparq 
the  description  of  Mommscn,  ROm.  Gcsch.  v.  582  w.] 

iw  Dionysius  apud  tluseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  vil  p.  [/qi'.c.]  2X.   Ammian.  xzii.  16. 

inscaliger  Animudver.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  358.  Three  dissertatiaas  of 
M.  Bonaoiy.  in  the  M6m.  de  TAcad^mie.  tocn.  ix. 

i».Srr!»bo,  1.  «i.  p.  569. 

1,  Angim.  p.  197  C"iv,  35] . 
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proved  insuflicient  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  these 
domestic  foes.  Tlie  Isauriaus,  gradually  extending  their  terri- 
tory to  the  sea  coast,  subdued  the  western  and  mountainous 
part  of  Cilicia,  formerly  the  nest  of  those  daring  pirates  against 
whom  the  republic  had  once  been  obliged  to  exert  its  utmost 
force,  under  the  conduct  of  the  great  Pompey.^*^ 

Our  habits  of  thinking  so  fondly  connect  the  order  of  the: 
universe  with  the  fate  of  man,  that  this  gloomy  period  of  history 
has  been  decorated  with  inundations,  eartliquakes,  uncommon 
meteors,  preternatural  darkness,  and  a  crowd  of  prodigies  fictiti- 
ous or  exaggerated.^^  But  a  long  and  general  famine  was  a 
calamity  of  a  more  serious  kind.  It  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce 
of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.  Famine  is 
almost  always  followed  by  epidemical  diseases,  the  effect  of 
scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  Other  causes  must  however 
have  contributed  to  the  furious  plague  which,  from  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-five,  raged 
without  interruption  in  every  province,  every  city,  and  almost 
every  family  of  the  Roman  empire.  During  some  time  five 
thousand  persons  died  ilaily  in  Itoine ;  and  many  towns  that 
had  escaped  tlie  hands  of  the  barbarians  were  entirely  depopu- 
lated, i-"^ 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  a  very  ctu*ious  circumstance,  of  DtMiaatiM 
some  use  perhaps  in  the  melancholy  calculation  of  human  cala- «pkim 
mities.  An  exact  register  was  kept  at  Alexandria  of  all  the 
citizens  entitled  to  receive  the  distribution  of  com.  It  was 
found  that  the  ancient  number  of  those  comprised  between  the 
ages  of  fort)'  and  seventy  had  been  equal  to  the  whole  sum  of 
claimants,  from  fourteen  to  fourscore  years  of  age,  who  remained 
alive  after  the  reign  of  Gallienus.^*"  Aprb'*"S  *^^*^  authentic 
fact  to  the  most  correct  tables  of  mortality,  it  evidently  proves 
that  above  half  the  oeople  of  Alexandria  had  ])erished ;   and 


SMSee  Cellarius.  Geog.  Antiq»  tom.  U.  p.  137.  upon  the  limits  of  Isauria. 

M^HisL  Auj^ust  p.  177  [xxiii.  5]. 

w  Hist.  August,  p.  Z77[ib.].  Zokimus,  1.  i.p.  a4[36].  Zonanu,  I. xii.  p.633[3i}. 
Euscb.  Chronicon.  Victor  in  Epilom.  Victor  in  Ocsar.  [33].  Euirophis.  ix.  5, 
Oro&ius,  vii.  21.  [One  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  distress  of  iIk  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  U  the  bankruptcy  of  the  government,  which  re5orTed 
10  the  old  expedient  of  shameless  deprccietion  of  the  coinage.  At  ihe  cud  of  bis 
reign  ibc  argenteus  was  merely  a  coin  of  base  metal  'n'nshcd  over  with  silver. 
Sec  Finlay,  History  of  Greece,  cd.  Tozcr.  voL  1.  A  .  | 

i»  liuscb.  !!iil,  Ecclea.  vii.  ai.    The  fact  is  t»k'-  Lcl*  "^O 

who  la  the  lime  of  those  troubles  was  bishop  of  Alrx..;iiiri.v 
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could  we  venture  to  extend  the  analo^jy  to  the  other  provinces, 
we  might   suspect  that  war,  pestilence,  and  faiiiine,  had  coi^ 
sumed,  in  a  few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human  speoies.^^ 

^^In  a  great  number  of  parishes  11,000  jjcrsons  u-crc  found  between  fourt< 
and  eighty  ,   5365  birtweea  furty  and  J«evculy.     Sec  Dutfon,  Histutre  Nalt 
lom.  U.  p.  59a 
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CHAPTEB  XI 


Uagn  of  Chndws — DefetU  of  the  Gothj —  fictorieSf  iriuviph,  and 
death,  of  Aurcliaa 

Under  tlie  deplorable  reipns  of  Vnleriftn  and  Gallicnus,  the 
empire  was  oppressttl  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  the 
tyrants,  and  tlie  barbarians.  It  was  saved  by  .1  series  of  f^eat 
[princes,  who  derived  their  obscure  origin  from  the  martial  pro- 
vinces of  lllyricum.  Within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus,  Diocletian  and  his  collea^ics, 
triumphed  over  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the  state, 
re-established,  with  the  military  discipline,  the  strength  of  the 
frontiers,  and  deserved  the  glorious  title  of  Restorers  of  the 
Roman  world. 

The  removal  of  an  effeminate  tyrant  made  way  for  a  successionAmwiM 
of  heroes.      The   indignation   of  the   people  imputed  all   theirudafMUd. '' 
calamities  to  Gallienus,  and  the  far  greater  part  were,  indeedjUMUu 
the  consequence  of  his  dissolute  manners  and  careless  adniinis- 
ttration.     He  was  even  destitute  of  a  sense  of  honour,  which  so 
irequently  supplies  the  absence  of  public  virtue  ;  and,  as  long  as 
he  was  |)ermitted  to  enjoy  the  [xjsse.ssion  of  Italy,  a  victory  of  the 
.barbarians,  the  loss  of  a  province,  or  the  rebellion  of  a  general, 
fteldnm  dii>tiu-bed  the  tninquil  course  of  his  pleasures.    At  length,  .^.D.ai 
a  considerable  army,  stationed  on  the  Upper  Danube,  invested 
with  the  Imperial  purple  their  leader  Aureolus ;  who,  disdaining 
a   confined    and  Imrren    reign  over  the  mountains  of  Rhstia, 
passed  the  Alps,  occupied   Milait,  threatened   Rome,  and  chal- 
[lenged  Gallienus  to  dispute  in  the  field  the  sovereignty  of  Italy. 
The  emperor,  provoked  by  the  insult,  and  alarmed  by  the  instant 
timiger,  suddenly  exerted   that  latent  vigour  wh  ch  sometimes 
bn)kc   through  the   indolence  of  his  temper.     Forcing  himsell 
from  the  luxury  of  the  p.-iltu-e,  be  appeared   in  arms  at  the  head 
of  hLs  legions,  and  advanced   beyond   the   Po  to  encoi 
competitor.     The  corrupted  name  of  Pontirolo '  stiU 

'^Ptms  Aurwii,  tblitaen   miles   from    Befganw.  and  thirty-two 
See  Qaver.  Italia  Antiq.  toro.  i,  p.  045.     Near  ihis  i^aoe,  in  tbc  | 
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the  memory  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adda^  which^  during  the  action, 
must  have  proved  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both 
armies.  The  Rhsetian  usurper,  after  receiving  a  total  defeat 
and  a  dangerous  wound,  retired  into  Milan.  The  siege  of  that 
great  city  was  immediately  formed ;  the  walls  were  battered 
witli  every  engine  in  use  among  the  ancients ;  and  Aureolus, 
doubtful  of  his  internal  strength,  and  hopeless  of  foreign  succours^ 
nlrendy  anticipated  the  fatal  consequences  of  unsuccessful  re- 
bellion. 

His  last  resource  was  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  loyalty  of 
besiegers.  He  scattered  libels  through  their  cump,  inviting 
troops  to  desert  an  unworthy  master,  who  sacrificed  the  public 
happiness  to  his  luxury,  and  the  lives  of  his  most  valuable  subjects 
to  the  slightest  suspicions.  Tlic  arts  of  Aureolus  diffused  fears 
and  discontent  among  the  principal  officers  of  his  rival.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  by  Heraclianus,  the  Pnetorian  prefect,  by 
Marcian,  a  general  of  rank  and  repulation,  and  by  Cecrops,'  who 
commanded  a  numerous  body  of  Dalmatian  guards.  The  death 
of  Gallienus  was  resolved,  and,  notwithstanding  their  desire  of 
first  terminating  the  siege  of  Milan,  the  extreme  danger  wliich 
accompanied  every  moment's  delay  obliged  them  to  hfisten  the 
execution  of  their  daring  purpose.  At  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
but  while  the  emperor  still  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
an  alann  was  suddenly  given  that  Aureolus,  at  the  head  of  all 
his  forces,  had  made  a  desperate  sally  from  the  town;  Gallienus, 
who  was  never  deficient  in  personal  bravery,  started  from  his 
silken  couch,  and,  without  allowing  himself  time  either  to  put 
on  his  annoiu-  or  to  assemble  his  guards,  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back, and  rmlc  fidl  speed  towards  the  suppn.sed  place  of  the  attack. 
flncompas.sed  by  his  declared  or  concealed  enemies,  he  soon, 
amidst  the  nocturnal  tumultj  received  a  mortal  dart  from  an 
uncertain  hand.  Before  he  expired,  a  patriotic  sentiment  rising 
ill  the  mind  of  Gallienus  induced  him  to  name  a  deserving 
successor,  and  it  was  his  last  request  that  the  Imperial  ornaments 
should  be  delivered  to  Claudius,  who  then  commanded  a  detached 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  The  report  at  least  was 
diligently  propagated,  and  the  order  cheerfully  obeyed  by  the 
conspimtors.  who  had  already  agreed  to  place  Claudius  on  the 
throne.     On  the  first  news  of  the  emperor's  death,  th< 


obstinate  battle  of  Cas.sano  was  fought  between  the  French  and  Austrian^.     "Hje' 
excellent  relation   of  the  Chevalier  dc  Folard,  who  was  prrseni.    Rives  a   my 
ili&tiiict  idea  of  the  ground.     See  Tolylje  de  Kolard,  loin.  3,  p.  233-248. 
3  [Cecropius  is  the  uame,  Hist.  Aug.  xxiii.  14.  J 
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t'xpresscil  some  subpiciun  and  resentiiieiit,  lill  tlie  tine  was  re- 
moved nnd  ihf  other  assn/i;;ed  by  a  donative  of  twenty  pieces  of 
gold  to  each  soldier.  They  then  ratified  the  election,  and 
acknowledged  the  merit,  of  their  new  sovereign. ^ 

The  obscurity  which  covered  the  origin  of  Claudius,  though  it  cii»«*tir 
was  afterwards  erabellialied  by  some  flattering  fictions/  suffi-u*^*" 
cieutly  betrays  the  meanness  of  liia  birth.  We  can  only  discover 
that  he  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Danube  ;  that  his  youth  was  spent  in  arms,  and  that  his  modest 
valour  attracted  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius.  The 
senate  and  people  already  considered  him  as  an  excellent  officer, 

ual  to  the  most  important  trusts ;  and  censuretl  the  inatten- 
on  of  Valerian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  the  subordinate 
station  of  a  tribune.  But  it  was  not  long  before  that  emperor 
distinguished  the  merit  o(  Claudius,  by  declaring  him  general 
and  chief  of  the  Illyrian  frontier,  with  the  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  Thrace,  Ma»ia,  Dacia,  Panuonia,  and  Dalmatia,  the 
appointments  of  the  prsefect  of  Egypt,  the  establishment  of  the 
proconsul  of  Africa,  and  the  sure  prospect  of  the  consulsliip. 
By  his  victories  over  the  Goths,  he  deserved  from  the  senate 
the  honour  of  a  statue  and  excited  the  jealous  apprehensions  of 
Gallienus.  It  was  impossible  that  a  soldier  could  esteem  so 
dissolute  a  sovereign,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceal  a  just  contempt. 
Some  unguarded  expressi<nis  which  dropped  from  Claudius  were 
officiously  transmitted  to  the  royal  exr.  The  emperor's  answer 
loan  officer  of  confidence  describes  in  very  lively  colours  his  own 
character  and  that  of  the  times.  "There  is  not  anything 
capable  of  giving  me  more  serious  concern,  than  the  intelligence 
contained  in  your  last  dispatch/  ttiat  some  malicious  suggestions 

Rave  indisposed  towards  us  the  mind  of  our  friend  and  parent 
laudius.  As  you  regard  your  allegiance,  use  every  means  to 
'On  the  death  of  GalUenus,  sec  TrebcIIIus  Pollio  in  Hist.  August,  p.  281  [xziii. 
[].  Zosimus.i  i.  p.  37  [40].  Zonaras.  I.  xii.  p.  634  [35].  Eutroptus,  ix.  ji, 
urclius  Victor  in  bpitotn.  [33],  Victor  in  Cassar.  [33J.  I  have  compared  and 
ended  them  all,  but  have  cmeSjr  followed  Aureliiu  Victor,  who  seems  to  have 
id  llie  best  memoirs.  rCecropius  slew  him  according  to  Hbt  Aug. ;  but  another 
aiory  njimed  Hemclian.  John  of  Antioch  15a,  3  (Mflller,  F.  H.G.  iv.)  and  Zonaras. 
xii.  35.  Zosimuf,  i.  40  is  probably  right  in  ikying  th:Lt  Hernclian  instigated  the 
I>a]matian  ofBccr  to  stnkc  the  blow.  Tbcte  is  a  further  confusion  in  John  of 
Antioch.  who  makes  Hernclian  the  Dalmatian  captain.] 

*Somc  supposed  him,  oddly  enough,  to  be  a  bastard  of  the  younger  Gordlan. 

Other*  took  advantage  of  the  province  of  Dardania,  to  deduce  hia  origin  from  Dat- 

daniu  and  the  aoctent  kings  of  Tro^.     IM.  Auretius  Claudius  was  his  aaxnc.] 

*  Notoria,  a  periodical  and  official  dispatch  which  the  etnperors  received  from 

<rymtn/arii  or  agents  dispersed  through  ihe  provincci.     Of  these  we  ma|r 
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appease  his  resentment,  but  oonduct  your  ne^jotifttion 
secrecy;  let  it  not  rtftoh  the  knowledge  of  the  Dftcinn  troops; 
they  are  already  provoke<l,  and  it  might  inHame  their  fury.  1 
myself  have  sent  him  some  prcst-nts:  be  it  y"«r  earc  that  he 
accept  them  with  pleasure.  A!M)ve  all,  let  him  not  suspect  that 
I  am  made  acquainted  with  liis  imprudence.  The  fear  of  my 
anger  might  urge  him  to  desperate  counsels."^  The  presents 
which  accompanied  this  humlile  epistle^  in  which  the  monorcli 
solicited  a  reconciliation  with  his  discontented  subject,  consisted 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  a  splendid  wardrobe,  and  o 
valuable  service  of  silver  and  pold  plate.  By  such  arts  Gallienus 
softened  the  indignation,  and  dispelled  the  tears,  of  his  lUyrian 
general  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  that  reign  the  formidable 
sword  of  Claudius  was  always  drawn  in  the  c^use  of  a  master 
whom  he  despisetl.  At  last,  indeed,  he  received  from  the  con- 
spirators the  bloody  purple  of  Gallienus:  but  he  had  been  absent 
from  their  cam|>s  and  counsels;  and,  however  he  might  applaud 
the  deed,  we  may  candidly  presume  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
knowledge  of  itJ  When  Claudius  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 
about  fifty- four  years  of  age. 

The  siege  of  Milan  was  still  continued,  and  Aureolus 
discovered  that  the  success  of  his  artifices  had  only  raised  up 
more  determined  adversary.  He  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
Claudius  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  "Tell  him,"  replied 
the  intrepid  emperor,  "  tliat  such  proposals  sliould  have  been 
made  to  Gallienus  ;  hr,  perhaps,  might  have  listened  to  diem 
with  patience,  and  acceptc<l  a  colleague  as  despicable  as  him- 
Bel£"*  This  stem  refusal,  and  a  last  unsuccessful  effort,  obliged 
Aureolus  to  yield  the  city  and  himself  to  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror.  The  judgment  of  the  aniiy  pronounced  him  worthy 
of  death,  and  Claudius,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  consented  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence.  Nor  was  the  zeal  of  the  senate 
less  ardent  in  the  cause  of  their  new  sovereign.  They  ratified, 
perhaps  with  a  sincere  transport  of  zeal,  the  election  of  Claudius; 
and,  as  his  predecessor  had  shown  himself  the  personal  enemy  of 
their  order,  they  exercised,  under  the  name  of  justice,  a  sev 


^  was  , 

upTl 


*HtsL  August,  p.  208  [xxv.  17].     Gallienus  descrit)es  the  plate,  vestnM 
ftc. ,  like  ft  man  wtio  loved  and  urdcrslood  those  splrndid  trifles. 

7  Julian  (Omt.  i.  p.  6}  affirms  that  Claudius  acqiiirtrd  the  empire  in  a  just  and 
even  holy  maoner.     But  wc  may  dislnisl  the  partialilv  of  a  kinsman. 

■Hist.  August,  p.  303  [ib.  5].     There  are  some  trifling  differences  concerning 
the  circumstances  of  the  Inst  defeat  and  death  of  Aureolus.     [The  inscriptioi 
Boeckh  (C.I.G.  6761)  seems  to  have  no  independent  value,  but  to  have  been 
posed  on  the  basis  of  the  account  of  Zosimus.    See  Schiller,  i.  846.  j 
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revenue  a^inst  his  friends  and  family.  The  senate  was  per- 
mitti><l  to  discharge  the  untp-ateful  office  of  punishment,  and 
tlie  emperor  reserved  for  jiimself  the  pleasure  iind  merit  of 
obtaining  by  his  intercession  a  general  act  of  indemnity.'^ 

Such  ostentatious  clemency  discovers  less  of  the  real  character 
of  Claudius  than  a  trifling  circumstance  in  wliich  he  seems  to  have 
consulted  only  the  dictates  of  his  heart.  The  frequent  rebellions 
of  the  provinces  ha<l  involved  almost  every  person  in  the  guilt  of 
treason,  almost  every  estate  in  the  case  of  confiscation;  and 
Gallienus  often  displayed  his  liberality  by  distributing  among  his 
officers  the  property  of  his  subjects.  On  Llie  accession  of  Claudius, 
an  old  womnn  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  complained  that  a 
general  of  tlie  late  emperor  had  obtained  an  arbitrar)'  grant  of 
her  patrimony.  This  general  was  Claudius  himself,  who  had 
not  entirely  escaped  the  contagion  of  the  times.  The  emperor 
blushed  at  the  reproach,  but  deserved  the  confidence  which  siie 
had  reposed  in  his  equity.  The  confession  of  his  fault  was 
accompanied  with  immediate  and  ample  restitution.^*' 

In  the  arduous  task  which  Claudius  had  undertaken,  of  restoring 
the  empire  to  its  ancient  splendour,  it  was  first  necessary  to  revive 
among  his  troops  a  sense  of  order  and  obedience.  With  the 
authority  of  a  veteran  commander,  he  represented  to  them  that 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  had  introduced  a  long  train  of  dis- 
orders, theeffectsofwhichwcreatlcngth  experienced  by  the  soldiers 
themselves;  that  a  people  ruined  by  oppression,  and  indolent  from 
despair,  could  no  longer  supply  a  numerous  army  with  the  rneaa* 
of  luxury,  or  even  of  subsistence ;  that  the  danger  of  each  in- 
dividual had  increased  with  the  despotism  of  the  military  order, 
since  princes  who  tremble  on  the  throne  will  guard  their  safety 
by  the  instant  sacrifice  of  every  obnoxious  subject.  The  emperor 
expatiated  on  the  mischiefs  of  a  lawless  caprice  which  the  soldiers 
could  only  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood,  as  their 
seditious  elections  had  so  frequently  l»een  followed  by  civil  wars, 
which  consumed  the  flower  of  the  legions  either  in  the  field  of 
battle  or  in  the  cruel  abuse  of  victory.  He  painted  in  the  most 
lively  colours  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  the  desolation 
of  the  provinces,  the  disgrace  of  the  liomau  name,  and  the  inso- 
lent triumph  of  rapacious  bai'barians.     It  was  against  those  bar- 


jtutic*  at 
OlitiuUlu 


Katnul«r- 
romuiUoB  of 


*  Aurelius  Victor  in  Gallicn.  The  people  louUlf  prayed  for  the  damnation  of 
Gallienus.  The  senate  decreed  that  bis  rdations  and  servants  should  be  thrown 
down  headlong  from  the  GemoDian  stairs.  An  obnoxious  officer  of  the  revenue 
bad  his  pyes  lorn  out  whilst  under  examination. 

uzonanu,  I.  xit.  p.  137  [Ug.  635;  c.  36]. 
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bartans,  he  declared,  that  he  intended  to  point  the  first  c 
their  arms.  Tctricus  might  reign  for  a  while  over  the  West,  and 
even  Zenobia  might  preiserve  the  dominion  of  the  East."  These 
usurpers  were  his  personal  adversaries ;  nor  could  he  think  of 
indulging  any  private  resentment  till  he  had  saved  an  empire, 
whose  impending  ruin  would,  unless  it  was  timely  preventedj 
crush  both  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  various  nations  of  Germany  and  SaiTnatia  ^"^  who  fought 
under  the  Gothic  standard  had  already  collected  an  armament 
more  formidable  than  any  which  had  yet  issued  &om  tlie  Euxine, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  one  of  the  great  rivers  that  dis- 
charge themselves  into  that  sea,  they  constructed  a  fleet  of  two 
thousand,  or  even  of  six  thousand  vessels ;  ^^  numbers  which, 
however  incredible  they  may  seem,  would  have  been  insufficient 
to  transport  their  pretended  army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  barbarians.  Whatever  might  be  the  real  strength  of 
the  Goths,  the  vigour  and  success  of  the  expedition  were  not 
adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  preparations.  In  their  passage 
tlirough  the  Rosphorus,  the  unskilful  pilots  were  overpowered  by 
the  violence  of  the  current ;  and  while  the  multitude  of  their 
ships  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  channel,  many  were  dashed 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  shore.  The  barbarians  made 
several  descents  on  the  coasts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the 
open  country  was  already  plundered,  and  they  were  repulsed  with 
shame  and  loss  from  the  fortified  cities  which  they  assaulted.  A 
spirit  of  discouragement  and  division  arose  in  the  fleet,  and  some 
of  their  chie&  sailed  away  towards  the  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus 
but  the  main  body,  pursuing  a  more  steady  course,  authored  at 
length  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  and  assaulted  the  city 
Thessalonica,  the  wealthy  capital  of  all  the  Macedonian  proviu 
Their  attacks,  in  which  they  displayed  n  fierce  but  artless  bravci% 
wcresoo. ,  interrupted  by  the  rapid  approach  of  Claudius,  has- 
tening to  a  scene  of  action  that  deserved  the  presence  of  a  war^ 
like  prince  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  powers  of  the  empire^ 

11  Zofiams  on  this  occasion  mentions  Poslhumus ;  but  the  registers 
senate  {H\^t.  August,  p.  003  [ib.  4])  prove  that  Tctricus  was  already  eni| 
the  western  provinces. 

^*  [The  author  do«  not  mention  the  coalition  of  Grelhungi,  Tervingp,  Alamannl 
and  other  nations,  which  Oaudius  h:id  to  fiicc  in  268.  The  Alcimanni  crossed  the 
Brenner  and  were  dejected  by  Claudius  near  Lnkc  Garda.  Aurclius  Victor.  epiL  34, 
a;  Eckhel,  vii.474;  C.  [.  L,  iii.  3521.] 

"The  Augustnn  History  mentions  the  smaller,  Zonanu  [Zosimus,  L  ^ 
larger,  numbo-;  the  lively  lAaoy  of  Montesquieu  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
[For  these  mvosions  see  Hodgkin,  L  c.  z.] 
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ipatient  for  battle,  the  Goths  immediately  broke  up  their  camp, 
reliuquished  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  left  their  navy  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Athos,  traversed  the  hills  of  Macedonia^  and  pressed 
forwards  to  engage  the  last  defence  of  Italy. 

We  still  possess  an  original  Jetter  addressed  by  Claudius  to  J}J^2| 
the  senate  and  people  on  this  memorable  occasion.  "  Conscript 
fathers^"  says  the  emperor^  "know  that  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Goths  have  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  If  I 
vanquish  them,  your  gratitude  will  reward  my  services.  Should 
I  fall,  remember  that  1  am  the  successor  of  Gnlltenus.  The  whole 
republic  is  fatigued  and  exhausted.  We  shall  fight  after  Vale- 
rian, after  Ingenuus,  Regillianus,  LoUianus,  Posthumus,  Celsus, 
and  a  thousand  others,  whom  a  just  contempt  for  Gallienus  pro- 
voked into  rebellion.  We  are  in  want  of  darts,  of  spears,  and  of 
shields.  The  strength  of  the  empire,  Gaul  and  Spain,  arc 
usurped  by  Tetricus,  and  we  blush  to  acknowledge  that  the 
archers  of  the  East  serve  under  the  banners  of  Zcnobia.  What- 
ever we  shall  perform  will  be  suflficiently  great.""  The  melan- 
choly firmness  of  this  epistle  announces  a  hero  careless  of  his 
fate,  conscious  of  his  danger,  but  still  deriving  a  well-grounded 
hope  from  the  resources  of  his  own  mind. 

The  event  surpassed  his  own  expectations  and  those  of  the  JSTSJ^ 
world.  By  the  most  signal  victories  he  delivered  the  empire  ******* 
from  this  host  of  barbarians,  and  was  distinguished  by  posterity 
under  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Gothic  Claudius.  The  im- 
perfect historians  of  an  irregular  war  ^^  do  not  enable  us  to  de- 
scribe the  order  and  circumstances  of  his  exploits;  but,  if  we 
could  be  indulged  in  the  illusion,  we  might  distribute  into  three 
acts  this  memorable  tragedy.  I.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Naissus,  a  city  of  Dardania.  The  legions  at  first  gave  way, 
oppressed  by  numbers,  and  dismayed  by  misfortunes.  Their 
ruin  was  inevitable,  had  not  the  abilities  of  their  emperor  pre- 
pared a  seasonable  relief.  A  large  detachment,  rising  out  of 
the  secret  and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  which,  by  his 
order,  they  had  occupied,  suddenly  assailed  the  rear  of  the 
victorious  Goths.  The  favourable  instant  was  improved  by  the 
activity  of  Claudius.  He  revived  the  courage  of  his  troops,  re- 
stored their  ranks,  and  pressed  the  barbarians  on  every  side. 


"TrebcU.  PolHo  In  Hist.  August,  p.  304  [xxv.  7]. 

1' Hist.  Aoj^ust.  in  Claud.  Aurelian.  rt  Prob.  Zosimus,  1.  i.  p.  38-43  [c  43]}. 
Zonaras,  L  xii.  p.  638  [c.  36].  Aurel.  Victor  in  Epiiom.  Victor  Junior  in 
Caesar.  Eutrop.  ix.  11.  Euseb.  in  Chron.  [The  skill  with  which  Claudius 
planned  the  campaign  is  well  brought  out  in  the  account  of  SchiUcr,  i.  848.] 
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Pifty  thoosand  men  are  reported  to  have  been  slain  in  tli 
of  Naissus.  Several  large  bodies  of  barbarians,  covering  their 
retreat  with  a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons,  retired,  or  rather 
escaped,  from  the  field  of  slaughter.  11.  Wc  may  presume  thai 
some  insurmountable  difficulty,  the  fatigue,  perhapSj  or  the  dis- 
obedience, of  the  conquerors,  prevented  Claudius  from  complet- 
ing in  one  day  the  destruction  of  the  Goths.  The  war  was 
diffused  over  the  provinces  of  Mspsia.  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and 
its  operations  drawn  out  into  a  variety  of  marches,  surprises,  and 
tumultuary  engagements,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.  When  the 
Romans  suffered  any  loss,  it  was  commonly  occasioned  by  their  own 
cowardice  or  rashness  ;  but  the  superior  talents  of  the  emperor, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  judicious  choice 
of  measures  as  well  as  officers,  assured  on  most  occasions  the 
success  of  his  arms.  The  immense  booty,  the  fruit  of  so  many 
victories,  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  cattle  and  slaves.  A 
select  body  of  the  Gothic  youth  was  received  among  the  Im- 
perial troops;  the  remainder  was  sold  into  servitude  ;  and  so 
considerable  was  the  number  of  female  captives,  tliat  every 
soldier  obtained  to  his  share  two  or  three  women.  A  circum- 
stance from  which  we  may  conclude  tliat  the  invaders  enter- 
tained some  designs  of  settlement  as  well  as  of  plunder  ;  since 
even  in  a  naval  expedition  they  were  accompanied  by  their 
families.  III.  The  loss  of  their  fleet,  which  was  either  taken  or 
sunk,  ha<l  intercepted  the  retreat  of  the  Goths.  A  vast  circle 
of  Roman  posts,  distributed  with  skill,  supported  with  firmness, 
and  gradually  closing  towards  a  common  centre,  forced  the 
barbarians  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  Mount  Hcmus, 
where  they  found  a  safe  refuge,  but  a  very  scanty  subsistence. 
During  the  course  of  a  rigorous  winter,  in  which  they  were 
besieged  by  the  emperor's  troops,  famine  and  pestilence,  deser- 
tion and  the  sword,  continually  diminished  the  imprisoned 
multitude.  On  the  return  of  spring,  nothing  appeared  in  arms 
except  a  hardy  and  desperate  band,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty 
host  which  had  embarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester. 

The  pestilence  which  swept  away  such  numbers  of  the  bar- 

wi»  barians  at  length  proved  fatal  to  tlieir  conqueror.    After  a  short 

tvr  but  glorious  reign  of  two  years,  Claudius  expired  at   Sinuium, 

""   amidst  the  tears  and  acclamations  of   his  subjects.      In   his   \ns\ 

illness,  he  convened  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  and  amiy, 

and   in  their  presence  recommended    Aurelian,^^  one   of  his 


■'According  to  Zonaras  (t  xii.  p.  636  [ib.]|  Claudius,  before  his  death,  invested 
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generals, '''  aa  the  most  deserving  of  the  throne,  and  the  beat 
qualified  to  execute  the  great  design  -which  he  himself  had  been 
permitted  only  to  undertake.  The  virtues  of  Claudius^  his 
valour,  affabilit}',  justice,  and  temperance,  his  love  of  fame  and 
of  his  country,  place  htm  in  that  short  list  of  emperon  who 
added  lustre  to  tlie  Roman  purple.  Those  virtues,  however,  were 
celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  and  complacency  by  the  courtly 
writers  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  who  was  the  great-fp'nndson 
of  Crispus,  the  elder  brother  of  Claudius,  The  voice  of  flattery 
was  soon  taught  to  repeat  that  the  gods,  who  so  hastily  had 
snatched  Claudius  from  the  earth,  rewarded  his  merit  and  piety 
by  the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  empire  in  his  family.** 

Notwithstanding  these  oracles,  the  greatness  of  the  Flavian 
family  (a  name  which  it  had  pleased  them  to  assume)  was  de- 
ferred above  twenty  years,  and  the  elevation  of  Claudius  oc- 
casioned the  immediate  ruin  of  his  brother  Quintilius,  who 
possessed  not  sufficient  moderation  or  courage  to  descend  into 
the  private  station  to  which  the  patriotism  of  the  late  emperor 
had  condemned  him.  Without  delay  or  reflection,  he  assumed 
the  purple  at  Aquileia,  where  he  commanded  a  considerable 
force  ;  and,  though  his  reign  lasted  only  seventeen  days,  he  had 
time  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  to  experience  a 
mutiny  of  the  troops.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the 
great  army  of  the  Danube  had  invested  the  well-known  valour 
of  Aurclian  with  Imperial  power,  he  sunk  under  the  fame  and 
merit  of  his  rival ;  and,  ordering  his  veins  to  be  opened,  prudently 
withdrew  himself  from  the  unequal  contest *** 

The  general  design  of  this  work  will  not  permit  us  minutely 
reUte  the  actions  of  every  emperor  after  he  ascended  the 
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him  with  (he  purple ;  but  this  sinj^lor  Uct  Is  rather  contradicted  than  confirmed 
br  olheT  wnters.  [Zonaras  i»y%  that  Claudius  recommended  Aorrliiin  to  hii 
Officers,  and  that,  according  to  some,  he  even  proclaimed  him  emperor  on  the 
spol.1 

ITTL..  Domftius  Aurdianus.] 

1*  See  the  life  of  Claudius  by  Pollio,  and  the  oratioDs  of  Mamertlnus.  Eumenios, 
and  Julian.  See  Ukcwise  the  Cirsftn  or  Julian,  p.  313.  In  Julian  it  was  not  adula- 
tion, but  superstition  and  vanity. 

i*Zosiraus.  1.  I  p,  4a  [47J.  Pollto  (Htst.  August,  p.  bo6  {xxw.  x2,  5])  allowi 
him  virtues,  and  says  that  like  Prrtinnx  he  was  kilted  by  licentious  5<ridiers. 
According  to  Denppus  [quoted  by  Pollio.  Hist.  Aug.,  but  what  be  said  was  (not 
pccisum  but)  mortuvm  arofat^iw^r  tamcn  addit  morbo,  thus  leaving  It  doubtful] 
be  died  of  a  disease,  [M.  Aureljus  Claudius  Quintilius  (this  is  the  form  of 
his  name  on  coins,  and  in  best  MSS.  of  Hist  Aug. ;  Eckhel,  vii.  47S).  It  is  to  be 
iKrted  that  the  Senate  favoured  his  claims.  He  had  been  stationed  to  guard  the 
Julian  Alps  and  Aquileia,  to  cover  the  rear  of  Claudius  jn  his  Gothic  war.  He 
gained  some  victory,  Coh«n,  59.] 
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throne,  much  less  to  deduce  the  various  fortunes  of  hi 
life.  We  shall  only  obser\'e,  that  the  father  of  Aurelian  was  a 
peasant  of  the  territory  ofSirmiam,  who  occupied  a  smalJ  fans, 
the  property  of  Aurclius,  a  rich  senator.  His  warlike  son  en- 
listed in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier,  successively  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  centurion,  a  tribune,  the  prsefect  of  a  legion,  the  in- 
spector of  the  camp,20  the  general,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length,  during  the  Gothic  war, 
exercised  the  important  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
cavalry.  In  every  station  he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless 
valour,  *i  rigid  discipline,  and  successful  conduct  He  was  in- 
(WAA]  vested  with  the  consulship  by  the  emperor  Valerian,  who  styles 
him,  in  the  pompous  language  of  that  age,  the  deliverer  of 
Illyricum,  the  restorer  of  Gaul,  and  the  rival  of  the  Scipios.  At 
the  recommendation  of  Valerian,  a  senator  of  the  highest  rank 
and  merit,  Ulpius  Crinitus,  whose  blood  was  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  that  of  Trajan,  adopted  the  Pannonian  peasant, 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  relieved  with  his  ample 
fortune  the  honourable  poverty  which  Aurelian  had  preserved 
inviolate.** 

The  reign  of  Aurelian  lasted  only  four  years  and  about 
months  ;  but  every  instant  of  that  short  period  was  filled  by 
some  memorable  achievement  He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic 
war,  chastised  the  Germans  who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed 
the  proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East  on 
the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire. 

It  was  the  rigid  attention  of  Aurelian  even  to  the  minutest 
articles  of  discipline  which  bestowed  such  uninterrupted  success 
on  his  arms.     His  military  regulations  are  contained  in  a  very 


rve^i 


*  [This  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  Vopitcos.  Such  an  office  did  not  exist] 
**  TbeocUus  [Oesareanonun  teinponim  scriptorl  (as  quoted  in  the  Augustan 
History,  p.  aii  [xxvi.  6])  affirmi  that  in  one  day  be  killed,  with  his  own  band, 
forty-eiRht  Sormaiians,  and  in  several  subsequent  esigagemenis  nine  hundred  and 
filty.  This  heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  celebrated  in  their  rude 
songs,  the  burthen  of  which  was  miiie  miiU  miUe  oceidit, 

^  Acholius  (ap.  Hist.  August,  p.  313  [xxvi.  la] )  describes  the  ceremony  of  the 
adoption,  as  it  w&s  performed  at  Byznnlium,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and 
his  grmi  officers.  [Grave  doubts  arc  felt  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statemoiv 
which  Vopiscus  professes  to  quote  from  Acholius.  (i)  Aurelian  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  In  37 1, according  to  theconsular  Fasti  (see  Klein, /%[uri((7ffjK/(i/-^/,  no),  and 
therefore  cannot  have  been  consul  in  258.  (a)  Had  he  been  adopted  by  Ulpius 
Crinitus,  he  must  have  assumed  the  name  of  bis  adopted  father  ;  but  he  never  did 
so.  {3)  Some  of  the  persons  present  at  the  ceremony  held  offices  of  whose 
existence  before  I>iocletian's  time  there  is  no  otber  trace.  See  Rothk^el,  Di* 
Rtgitrung  (Us  KaUtrs  GaJiuMus,  p.  10.] 
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concise  epistle  to  one  of  his  icferior  officers,  who  is  commanded 
to  enforce  them,  as  he  wishes  to  become  a  tnbunei  or  as  be  is 
desirous  to  live.  Gaming,  drinkin;^,  and  tlie  arts  of  divination 
were  severely  prohibited.  Aurclian  expected  that  his  soldiers 
should  be  modest,  frugal,  and  laborious;  that  their  annour 
should  be  constantly  kept  bright,  their  weapons  sharp,  their 
clothing  and  horses  ready  for  immediate  service  ;  that  they 
should  live  in  their  quarters  with  chastity  and  sobriety,  without 
damaging  the  com  fields,  without  stealing  even  a  sheep,  a  fowl 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes,  without  exacting  from  their  landlords 
either  salt,  or  oil,  or  wood.  "  The  public  allowance,"  continues 
the  emptror,  "  is  sufficient  for  their  support ;  their  wealth  should 
be  collected  from  the  spoil  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the  tears  of 
the  provincials."^'  A  single  instance  will  serve  to  display  the 
rigour,  and  even  cruelty,  of  Aurelian.  One  of  the  soldiers  hat* 
seduced  Uie  wife  of  his  host  The  guilty  wretch  was  fastened  to 
two  trees  forcibly  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  his  limbs  were 
torn  asunder  by  their  sudden  separation.  A  few  such  examples 
impressed  a  salutaiy  consternation.  The  punishments  of  Aure- 
lian  were  terrible ;  but  he  had  seldom  occasion  to  punish  more 
than  once  the  same  offence.  His  own  conduct  gave  a  sanction 
to  his  laws,  and  the  seditious  legions  dreaded  a  chief  who  had 
learned  to  obey,  and  who  was  worthy  to  command. 

Thedeath  of  Claudius  had  rii\ived  the  fainting  spiritof  the  Goths.  a«MM!!«du 
The  troops  which  guarded  the  passes  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  the  tbao^^u 
banks  of  the  Danube,  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  apprehension  of 
a  civU  war ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  remaining  body  of 
the  Gothic  and  Vandalic  tribes  embraced  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity, abandoned  their  settlements  of  the  Ukraine,  traversed  the 
rivers,  and  swelled  with  new  multitudes  the  destroying  host  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  united  numbers  were  at  length  en- 
countered by  Aurelian,  and  the  bloody  and  doubtful  conflict 
ended  only  with   the  approach  of  night.^*      Exhausted  by  so 

'      many  calamities  which  they  had  mutually  endured  and  inflicted 
during  a  twenty  years'  war,  the  Gotha  and  the   Romans  con- 

1      sented  to  a  lasting    and   beneficial   treaty.       It  was  earnestly 

^^K,  ^Hi^t.  August  p.  -jn  [xxvi.  7].  This  laconic  epistle  is  Uiily  the  work  or  a 
^^Bklier;  ii  abouods  witb  miliury  phrases  and  words,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
^^^hderstood  without  difficulty.  Ftrramenta  samiata  is  well  explained  by  Salmasius, 
.  I  he  former  of  thewonU  means  all  weapons  of  offcocc,  and  is  contmsted  with  Arma, 
I       defensive  annour.     The  latter  signifies  keen  and  wet]  sharpened.      [He  is  called 

resHhiUprexercifionccdns,  Cohen,  175,  as  well  as  bythe  morcarnbitioas  litlcrej/i/vtor 

or^u.  Cohen.  164  r^^.] 
="Zosini.  1.  I,  p.  45  [48] 
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solicited  by  the  barl>arians,  and  cheerfully  ratified  by  the  leg! 
to  whose  suffrage  the  prudence  of  Aurclian  referred  the  decisioii 
of  that  important  question.  The  Gothic  nation  engaged  to 
supply  the  armies  of  Rome  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  auxili- 
aries, consisting  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  stipulated  in  return  an 
undisturbed  retreat,  with  a  regular  market  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
provided  by  the  emperor's  care,  but  at  their  own  expense.  The 
treaty  was  observed  with  such  religious  fidelity,  that,  when  a 
party  of  five  hundred  men  straggled  from  the  camp  in  quest  of 
plunder,  the  king  or  general  of  the  barbarians  commanded  that 
the  guilty  leader  should  be  apprehended  and  shot  to  death  with 
dartSf  as  a  victim  devoted  to  tl\e  sanctity  of  their  engagements.  It 
is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  precaution  of  Aurelian,  who 
had  exacted  as  hostages  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  contributed  something  to  this  pacific  temper.  The  youths 
he  trained  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  near  his  own  person ; 
to  the  damsels  he  gave  a  liberal  and  Roman  education,  and,  by 
bestowing  them  in  marriage  on  some  of  his  principal  ofHcerv, 
gradually  introduced  between  the  two  nations  the  closest  and 
most  endearing  connexions.** 

But  the  most  important  condition  of  peace  was  understood 
rather  than  expressed  in  the  treaty.  Aurelian  withdrew  the 
Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  tacitly  relinquished  that  great 
province  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals.'*  His  manly  judgment 
convinced  him  of  the  solid  advantages,  and  taught  him  to 
despise  the  seeming  disgrace,  of  thus  contracting  the  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Dacian  subjects,  removed  from  those 
distant  possessions  which  they  were  unable  to  cultivate  or 
defend,  added  strength  and  populousness  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Danube.  A  fertile  territory,  which  the  repetition  of 
barbarous  inroads  had  changed  into  a  desert,  was  yielded  to 
their  industry,  and  a  new  province  of  Dacia*'  still  preser\'ed 
the  memory  of  Trajan's  conquests.  The  old  country  of  that 
name  detained,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  its  inhabi- 


ppits  to  the  Gottu  -.    ihr  negotiations  were  with  the 


*  tVxtppus  (dp.  Excerpta  LegaL  p,  ta  [p.  19,  eri.  Bonn])  relates  the  whole 
transaction  under  ihe  name  of  Vandals.  Aurelian  married  one  of  the  Gothic  Imdtes 
to  his  general  Bonosus,  who  was  able  to  drinlc  with  the  Goths  and  discover  their 
secrets.  Hist.  August,  p.  247  (xxii.  14,  15].  [The  author  ia  mistaken  in 
applying  the  account  of  DcxioDits  to  the  Got' 
Vandals.] 

«  Hist.  August  p.  aaa  [xxvi.  39].    Euirop.  ix.  15.    Scxtus  Rufus,  c.  9.     Lac 
tius  de  mortibus  Fersccutorum,  c.9.      [But  see  above,  chap.  x.  note  so6.] 

""  {Dacia  feiix  on  coins,  Eckhcl,  vii.  481.      Unfortunately  this  new 
unlike  the  old,  bad  no  sUBtegic  importance.] 
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tints,  who  dreaded  exile  more  than  a  Gothic  master.*^  These 
degenerate  Romans  continued  to  serve  the  empire,  whose  allegi- 
ance they  bad  renounced,  by  introducing  among  their  conquerors 
the  first  notions  of  agriculture,  the  useiiil  arts,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life.  An  intercourse  of  commerce  and 
language  was  gradually  established  between  tlie  opposite  banks 
of  the  Danube ;  and,  afler  Dacia  became  an  independent  state^ 
it  often  proved  the  5nnest  barrier  of  the  empire  against  the 
invasions  of  the  savages  of  the  North.  A  sense  of  interest 
attached  these  more  settled  barbarians  to  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
and  a  permanent  interest  very  frequently  ripens  into  sincere  and 
useful  friendship.  This  various  colony,  which  filletl  the  ancient 
province  and  was  insensibly  blended  into  one  great  people,  still 
acknowledged  the  superior  renown  and  authority  of  the  Gothic 
tribe,  and  claimed  the  fancied  honour  of  a  Scandinavian  origin. 
At  the  same  time  the  lucky  though  accidental  resemblance  of 
the  name  of  Getae,  infused  among  the  credulous  Goths  a  vain 
persuasion  that,  in  a  remote  age,  their  own  ancestors,  already 
seated  in  the  Dacian  provinces,  had  received  the  instructions  of 
Zamolxls^and  checked  the  victorious  arm^s  of  Sesostris  and  Darius.^ 

While  the  vigorous  and  moderate  conduct  of  Aurelian  restored  tim 
the  lUyrian  frontier,  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni^*'  violated  the  ***' 
conditions  of  peace,  which  either  GalMenus  bad  purchased,  or 
Claudius  had  imposed,  and,  inflamed  by  their  impatient  youtbj 
suddenly  flew  to  arms.  Forty  thousand  horse  appeared  in  the 
field,^^  and  the  numbers  of  the  infantry  doubled  those  of  the 
cavalry.^     The  first  objects  of  their  avarice  were  a  few  cities  of 


■The  Walacbtana  slill  preserve  many  U*aces  of  the  I^tJn  language,  and  have 
boasted  in  every  age  of  their  Roman  descent.  They  are  surrounded  by.  but  not 
mixed  with,  the  barbarians.  Sw:  a  Memoir  of  M.  d'Anvillc,  on  ancient  Dacia. 
in  the  Academy  of  In^criptif>n5i.  lorn.  xii.  [The  Roumanian  boast  as  to  their 
descent  was  challcnRed  about  twenty  yeare  ago  by  Roesler,  whose  book  led  to 
a  notable  controversy,  which  will  claim  our  aueniion  at  a  later  stage.] 

'•Sec  the  first  chapter  of  Jomandes.  The  Vandals  however  (c.  aa)  main- 
tained a  short  independence  between  the  rivers  Marisia  and  Crissia  {Maros  and 
Kercst  which  fell  into  the  lliciss. 

"Dexippus,  p.  7-13  [fr.  asl.  Zostmus,  1.  1.  p.  43  [49].  Vopisois  in  Aurelian. 
in  Hist.  August,  [c  18].  However  these  historians  diner  in  names  <Alemanni, 
Juihungi,  and  Marcomanni)  it  is  evident  that  (hey  mean  the  same  people,  and 
the  same  war  ;  but  it  requires  some  care  to  conciliate  and  explain  them.  [Aurclios 
Victor,  J5,  a.  savs  Alamanni.  But  the  whole  narrative  in  the  text  is  vitiated  by 
the  author's  deliberate  confusion  of  the  Juthucgi,  Alamanni  and  Vandals.] 

31  Cantoctanis,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  cliooscs  to  translate  three  hundred 
thousand  ;  his  version  is  equally  repugnant  to  sciuc  and  to  grammar. 

'  We  may  remark,  as  an  instance  of  hnd  taste,  that  Dexippos  applies  to  the 
Ugbt  infantry  of  the  Alemanni  the  technical  terms  proper  only  to  the  Grecian 
Fludanx. 
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the  Rhaetian  frontier ;  but,  their  hopes  soon  rising  with  succc«, 
the  rapid  march  of  the  Alemanni  traced  a  line  of  devastation 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Po." 

The  emperor  was  almost  at  the  same  time  informed  of  the 
irruption,  and  of  the  retreat,  of  the  barbarians.  Collecting  an 
active  body  of  troops,  he  marched  with  silence  and  celerity  along 
Uie  skirts  of  the  Hercyniau  forest ;  and  the  Alemanni,  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  arrived  at  the  Danube,  without  suspect- 
ing that,  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  in  an  advantageous  post, 
a  Roman  army  lay  concealed  and  prepared  to  intercept  their 
return.  Aurelian  indulged  the  fatal  security  of  the  barbarians^ 
and  permitted  about  half  their  forces  to  pass  the  river  without 
disturbance  and  without  precaution.  Their  situation  and  astonish- 
ment gave  him  an  easy  victory;  his  skilful  conduct  improved  the 
advantage.  Disposing  the  legions  in  a  semicircular  form,  he 
advanced  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  across  the  Danube,  and^ 
wheeling  them  on  a  sudden  towards  the  centre,  inclosed  the  rear 
of  the  German  host  The  dismayed  barbarians,  on  whatsoev 
side  they  cast  their  eyes,  beheld  with  despair  a  wasted  couutiy, 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  a  victorious  and  implacable  enemy. 

Reduced  to  this  distressed  condition,  the  Alemanni  no  longer 
disdained  to  sue  for  peace.**  Aurelian  received  their  ambassadori 
at  the  head  of  his  camp,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  martial 
pomp  that  could  display  the  greatness  and  discipline  of  Rome. 
The  legions  stood  to  their  arms  in  well-ordered  ranks  and  awful 
silence.  The  principal  commanders,  distinguished  by  the 
ensigns  of  their  rank,  appeared  on  horseback  on  either  side  of 
the  Imperial  throne.  Behind  the  throne,  the  consecrated  images 
of  the  emperor  and  his  predecessors,^  the  golden  eagles,  ai 
the  various  titles  of  the  legions,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  we 
exalted  in  the  air  on  lofty  pikes  covered  with  silver.  Wh 
Aurelian  assumed  his  seat,  bis  manly  grace  and  majestic  figure 
taught  the  barbai-ians  to  revere  the  person  as  well  as  the  purple 
of  their  conqueror.  The  ambassadors  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  silence.     They  were  commanded   to  rise,  and  permitted  i*> 
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"  In  Dwtippiis  we  at  present  read  Rhodanas ;  M.  de  Valois  very  judidoudy  alta* 
tbewoidlolMidaniu.     [This  narrative  of  Dexippus  refers  to  the  Juthun^,  not 
Ibe  Alamanni.  ] 

»  [Really  ihe  Juthungi,  Dexippus,  p.  25.     AD.  a7a     A  treaty  was  also  ros 
with  the  Vandals,  ib.  ] 

»  The  emperor  Clauditis  was  certainly  of  the  number :  but  we  are  ignorant  I 
iar  this  mark  of  respect  was  extended  ;  if  to  Caesar  and  Auntslus,  It  mtiat  ha| 
produced  a  very  awful  spectacle ;  a  long  line  of  the  masters  of  the  world. 

**  Voptscus  m  Hist.  August,  p.  axo  [xxvL  6] . 
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By  the  assistance  of  interpreters  they  extenuated  their 
perfidy,  magnified  their  exploits,  expatiated  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  the  advantages  of  peace^  andj  with  an  ill-timed  con- 
dence,  demanded  a  large  subsidy,  as  tlie  price  of  the  alliance 
hich  they  offered  to  the  Romans.  Tlie  answer  of  the  emperor 
was  stern  and  imperious.  He  treated  their  oflVr  with  contempt, 
«nd  their  demand  with  indignation  ;  reproached  the  Imrbarians^ 
that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war  as  of  the  laws  of 
peace;  and  finally  dismissed  them  with  the  choice  only  of  aub- 
itting  to  his  unconditioned  mercy,  or  awaiting  the  utmost 
verity  of  his  resentment.^"  Aureliau  had  resigned  a  distjmt 
province  to  the  Goths ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  trust  or  to  pardon 
tiiese  perfidious  barbarians,  whose  formidable  power  kept  Italy 
itself  in  perpetual  alarms. 

Immeditttely  atler  this  conference  it  should  seem  that  some  ]S||^«xtatr 
unexpected  emergency  required  the  emperor's  presence  in 
PAononia.  He  devolved  on  his  lieutenants  the  care  of  finishing 
the  destruction  of  the  Alemanni,  either  by  the  sword,  or  by  the 
surer  operation  of  famine.  But  an  active  despair  has  often 
triujnphed  over  the  indolent  assurance  of  success.  The  bar- 
barians, finding  it  impossible  to  traverse  the  Danube  and  the 
Roman  eamp,  broke  through  the  posts  in  their  rear,  which  were 
more  feebly  or  less  carefully  guarded ;  and  with  incredible 
diligence,  but  by  a  diflereiit  road,  returned  towards  the  mountains 
of  Italy.**  Aurelian,  who  considered  the  war  as  totally  ex- 
tinguished, received  the  mortifying  intelligence  of  the  esca]>e  of 
the  Alemanni,  and  of  the  ravage  which  they  already  committed 
in  the  territory  of  Milan.  The  legions  were  commanded  lo 
follow,  with  as  much  expedition  as  those  heavy  bodies  were 
pable  of  exerting,  the  rapid  flight  of  an  enemy  whose  infantry 
d  cavalry  moved  with  almost  equal  swiftness.  A  few  days 
ftflerwards  the  emperor  himself  marclied  to  the  relief  of  Italy, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  auxiliaries  (among  whom  were 
the  hostages  and  <aivalry  of  the  Vandals),  and  of  all  the  Prastorian 
guards  who  had  served  in  the  wars  on  tlie  Dnnube.^ 

As  the  light  troops  of  the  Alemaxmi  had  spread  themselves 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennine,  the  incessant  vigilance  of  Aure- 
lian  and  his  officers  was  exercised  in  the  discovery,  the  attack^ 

V  Dexippus  gives  them  a  subtle  unci  prolix  omCion,  worthy  of  a  Grecian  Sc»phist. 
*  Hist.  August,  p.  315  [luvi.  i8,  where  the  invaders  are  called  Marcomannl. 
second  invasion  of  the  Juibungi  ( Dexipptu.  ib.  adjtn.)  m&y  have  been  oonnecied 
rith  this  Alamanntc  invasion.] 

DcJ[ippus,  p.  12  \h.2^a4jin,\ 
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and  the  pursuit  of  the  numerous  detachments.  Notwithstan 
this  desultory  war,  thret:  considerable  battles  are  mentioned^ 
which  the  principal  force  of  both  armies  was  obstinately  en- 
gaged.*" The  success  was  various.  In  the  first,  fought  near 
Placentia,  the  Romans  received  so  severe  a  blow,  that,  according 
to  the  expression  of  a  writer  extremely  partial  to  Aurelian,  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  apprehended.*^  The 
crafty  barbarians,  who  had  lined  the  woods,  suddenly  attacked 
the  legions  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  it  is  most  probable, 
after  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  long  march.  The  fnry 
their  charge  was  irresistible  ;  but  at  length,  after  a  dread 
slaughter,  the  patient  firmnesa  of  the  emperor  rallied  his  t 
and  restored,  in  some  degree,  the  honour  of  his  arms.  The 
second  battle  was  fought  near  Fano  in  Umbria ;  on  the  spot 
which,  five  hundred  years  before,  had  been  fatal  to  the  brother 
of  Hannibal.*^  Thus  far  the  successful  Germans  had  advanced 
along  the  i4i)milian  and  Flaminian  way,  with  a  design  of  sacking 
the  defenceless  mistress  of  the  world.  But  Aurelian,  who, 
watchful  for  the  safety  of  Rome,  still  hung  on  their  rear,  found 
in  this  place  the  decisive  moment  of  giving  them  a  total  and 
irretrievable  defeat.*^  The  flying  remnant  of  their  host  was 
exterminated  in  a  third  and  last  battle  near  Pavia;  and  Italy 
was  delivered  Irom  the  inroads  of  the  Alemanni. 

Fear  has  been  the  original  parent  of  superstition,  and  every 
new  calamity  urges  trembUng  mortals  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
their  invisible  enemies.  Though  the  best  hope  of  the  republic 
was  in  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Aurelian,  yet  such  was  the 
public  consternation,  when  the  barbarians  were  hourly  expected 
at  the  gates  of  Rome,  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the 
Sibylline  books  were  consulted.  Even  the  emperor  himselC 
from  a  motive  either  of  religion  or  of  |>olicy,  recommended  the 
salutary  measure,  chided  the  tardiness  of  the  senate,"  anil 
offered  to  supply  whatever  expense,  whatever  animals,  whst- 
ever  captives  of  any  nation,  the  gods  should  i-equire.  Not- 
withstanding tliis  liberal  offer,  it  does  not  appear  t]iat  any 
human  victims  expiated  with  their  blood  the  sins  of  the  Roman 


•  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  [Epit.  351. 

*'  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  3i6[xxvi.  ai,  1]. 

«  The  little  river  or  rather  torrent  of  Metaurus,  near  Fano,  h&s  beeo  immortatiaed. 
by  finding  such  on  historian  as  Livy,  and  such  a  poet  as  Horace. 

« It  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  found  al  Pcxaro.  fSee  Gmtcr.  cdxxvi.  3  [OreUl, 
1031]. 

**  One  should  imafrine,  he  said,  that  you  were  assembled  in  a  Christian  church, 
not  in  the  tanple  of  all  the  gods. 
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people.  The  Sibylline  books  enjoined  ceremonies  of  a  more  jla  m.  ju. 
harmless  nature^  processions  of  priests  in  white  robes,  attended  *' 
by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins ;  lustrations  of  the  city  and 
adjacent  countr}' ;  and  sacrifices,  whose  powerful  influence  dis- 
abled the  barbarians  from  passing  the  mystic  ground  on  which 
they  had  been  celebrated.  However  puerile  iu  themselves, 
these  superstitious  arts  were  subservient  to  the  success  of  the 
war;  and  if,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Fano,  the  Alemanni 
fancied  they  saw  an  army  of  spectres  combating  on  the  side  of 
Aurelian,  he  received  a  real  and  effectual  aid  from  this  imaginary 
reinforcement.** 

But,  whatever  confidence  might  be  placed  in  ideal  ramparts,  JnJJiJ***** 
Uie  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  dread  of  the  future,  induced 
the  Romans  to  construct  fortifications  of  a  grosser  and  more 
substantial  kind.  The  seven  hills  of  Rome  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  successors  of  Romulus  with  an  ancient  wall  of  more  thnn 
thirteen  miles.**  The  vast  inclosure  may  seem  disproportioncd 
to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  infant  state.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  an  ample  extent  of  pasture  and  arable  land 
against  the  frequent  and  sudden  incuraions  of  the  tribes  of 
Latium,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the  republic.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  Roman  greatness,  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  gradually 
increased,  filled  up  the  vacant  space,  pierced  through  the  use- 
less walls,  covered  the  field  of  Mars,  and,  on  every  side,  followed 
the  public  highways  in  long  and  beautiful  suburbs. ^^  The  ex- 
tent of  the  new  walls,  erected  by  Aurelian,  and  finished  in  the 
reign  of  Probus,  was  magnified  by  popular  estimation  to  near 
(\fty  ;  **  but  is  reduced  by  accurate  measurement  to  about  twenty- 
one   miles. *^      It  was  a  great  but  a  melancholy  labour,  since 

^Vopiscus  In  Hist.  Aug.  p.  215,216  [xxvi.  ]9and  ao]  gives  a  long  account  of 
thcae  crmnonic9,  from  the  Kegisters  of  the  senate. 

*■  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  iii.  5.  To  confirm  our  idea,  we  may  obserre  that  for  a 
long  time  Mount  Celius  was  a  grove  of  oaks,  nn<l  Mount  Vimtnal  wa«  over-roo  with 
osiers  :  lh.it  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Avcntine  was  a  vacant  and  5olitai7  retire- 
ment ;  tb&t.  till  the  lime  of  Augustus,  the  Es([uilinc  was  an  unwholesome  burying 
fround  ;  and  that  the  numerous  inequalities  remarked  by  the  ancients  in  the 
Quirinal  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  not  covered  with  buildings.  Of  the  seven 
bilU,  the  CapitoHne  and  Palatine  only,  with  the  adjacent  valleys,  were  the  primitlvs 
habitations  of  the  Roman  people.  But  this  subject  would  require  a  dtrisertation. 
[It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  Pliny  must  have  meant  the  circumference  of  the 
city  as  divided  by  Augustus  into  14  regions.] 

^  Expaliantia  lecta  multos  addidere  urbcs,  is  the  expression  of  Pliny. 

^Hisi.  Atigusi.  p.  322  [xxvi.  39,  a].  Both  Lipsius  and  Isaac  Vossius  bave 
eagerly  embraced  this  measure. 

**See  Nardint.  Roma  Antica.  I,  I.  c.  8.  [Compare  Jordan,  Topographic  der 
Slodt  Rom  im  Attertbum.  i.340i^.] 
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the  defence  of  the  capital  betrayed  the  decline  of  the  moi 
The  Romans  of  a  more  prosperous  age,  who  trusted  to  the  arm4 
of  the  legions  the  safety  of  the  frontier  camps,*^  were  very  fav 
from  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  it  would  ever  become  necessary! 
to  fortify  the  seat  of  empire  against  the  inroads  of  the  barbanaQS.H 
The  victory  of  Claudius  over  the  Goths,  and  the  success  o| 
Aurelian  against  the  Alemanni,  had  already  restored  to  thei 
arms  of  Rome  their  ancient  superiority  over  the  barbannia 
nations  of  the  North.  To  chastise  domestic  tyrants,  and  to  re^ 
unite  tlie  dismembered  parts  of  the  empire,  was  a  task  reserved 
for  the  latter  of  those  warlike  emperors.  Though  he  waa 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people,  the  frontiers  of  Italyij 
Africa,  lllyricum,  and  Thrace,  confined  the  limits  of  hia  reignJ 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor  werd| 
still  possessed  by  two  rebels,  who  alone,  out  of  ao  numerous  m 
list,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  dangers  of  their  situation  ;  and,  ia| 
complete  the  ignominy  of  Rome,  these  rival  thrones  had  beei 
usurped  by  women. 
ta«^Boc  A  rapid  succession  of  monarchs  had  arisen  and  fallen  in  thi 
8m?""'  provinces  of  Gaul.  Tlie  rigid  virtues  of  Posthumus  served  only 
hasten  his  destruction.  After  suppressing  a  competitor,  who 
assumed  the  purple  at  Ments,  he  refused  to  gratify  his  troops  witl 
the  plunder  of  the  rebellious  city  ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hi 
reign,  became  the  victim  of  their  disappointed  avarice."  Th« 
death  of  Victorinus,  his  friend  and  associate,  was  occasioned 
a  less  worthy  cause.  The  shining  accomplishments  8'  of 
prince  were  stained  by  a  licentious  passion,  which  he  indulge 
in  acts  of  violence,  with  too  little  regard  to  the  laws  of  sociel 
or  even  to  those  of  love.**      He  was  slain  at  Cologne,  by  a 


"•TadL  Hist.  iv.  33. 
*i  For  Aureliaa's  walls, 


X  Voplscos  in  Hist.  August  p.  ai6.  aaa  [xxvi.  ai ;  39]^ 
Eutropius,  ix.  15.    Aiird,  \Mctor  in  Aurelian.,  Vic 


Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  43  [\i9]. 

Junior  in  Aurdian.,  t:.useb.  Hieronyin.  et  Idatius  in  Chronic. 

"  His  corapciilor  was  LoUi.inus,  or  ^lianus,  if  indeed  these  names  mean  the 
same  person.    See  Tillemonl,  torn.  lii.  p.  1177.     [Lfclianus.     See  Appendix  x8.~ 

*>  llie  character  of  this  prince  by  Julius  Aterunus  (ap.  Hist  August  p.  xi 
[axiv.  6]  Hs  worth  tronscnbing.  as  it  seems  fair  and  impartial.    Victorino  qui  post 
Junium  Posthumum  GaUias  [G.  post  J.  P.]  rexii  neminem  ejdsiirao   [sestimo] 
pncfcrcndum :  non  in  virtute  Trajanum ;  non  Antoninuni  in  dementia ;    non 
gravitate  Nervam ;    non  in  ^ubernando  xrario  VespoMonuro ;    non  in  cens 
lotiui  vitas  ac  severitate  niilitari  Pertinaccm  vel  Severum.     Sed  omnia  hsec  Ubido, 
cupiditas  volaptatis  mulierari»  [mul.  vol.]  sic  perdidit,  ut  nemo  audeat  virtutes  ej 
in  litems  mittcre  quern  constat  omnium  jtidlcio  meniisse  puairl.    [The  right 
are  inserted  in  brackets.] 

**  He  ravished  the  wile  of  Aititianus,  an  acimary,  or  army  agent     Hist.  Au^i 
p.  1B6  [ib.].    AurcL  Victor  in  Aurelian. 
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spirary  of  jcaIous  husbands^  whose  revenge  would  have  appeared 
more  justifiable,  had  they  spared  the  innocence  of  bis  son. 
After  the  murder  of  so  many  valiant  princes,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  a  female  for  a  lon^  time  controlled  the  fierce 
legions  of  Gaul,  and  still  more  singular  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  the  mifortunate  Virtorinus.  The  arts  and  treasures  of  Victoria 
enabled  her  successfully  to  place  Marius  and  Tetricus  on  tlie 
throne,  and  to  reign  with  a  manly  vigour  under  the  name  of 
tho&e  dependent  empe-rors.  Money  of  copper,  of  silver,  and  of 
gold,  was  coined  in  her  name  ;  she  assumed  the  titles  of  Augusta 
and  Mother  of  the  Camps :  her  power  ended  only  with  her 
life ;  but  her  life  was  perhaps  shortened  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Tetricus" 

\Mien,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitious  patroness,  Tetricus  ^  tu  raif»  i 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  was  governor  of  the  peaceful  t£t;^ 
province  of  Aquitaine,  an  employment  suited  to  his  character 
and  education.  He  reigned  four  or  five  years  over  Gaul,  Sjiain, 
and  Britain,  the  slave  and  sovereign  of  a  licentious  army,  whom 
he  dreaded  and  by  whom  he  was  despised.  The  valour  and 
fortune  of  Aurelian  at  length  opened  the  prospect  of  a  deliver- 
ance. He  ventured  to  disclose  his  melanclioly  situation,  and 
conjured  the  emperor  to  hasteJi  to  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  ^^^^ 
rival.  Had  this  secret  correspondence  reached  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers,  it  would  most  probably  have  cost  Tetricus  his  life ; 
nor  could  he  resign  the  sceptre  of  the  West  without  committing 
an  act  of  treason  against  himself.  He  affected  the  appearances 
of  a  dvil  war,  led  his  forces  into  the  field  against  Aurelian, 
posted  them  in  the  most  disadvantageous  manner,  betrayed  his 
own  counsels  to  the  enemy,  and  with  a  few  chosen  fnends 
deserted  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  The  rebel  legions, 
though  disordered  and  dismayed  by  the  unexpected  treachery 
of  their  chief,  defended  themselves  with  a  desperate  %'alour, 
till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  almost  to  a  man,  in  this  bloody  and 
memorable  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Chalons  in  Champagne.''" 

^  PoUio  usigns  ber  ui  article  among  the  thirty  tyrants.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  ooo  [iucv{. 
31.    As  for  Morius,  s«e  Appeodijt  18.] 

^  [Gaius  Piui  (?)  Esuvitu  Tetricus.  He  made  his  son  tiis  colleague,  compare 
Mommsen,  Slaattre^Ai,  U.  1106,  and  Burdigala  (owing  to  his  Aquitanian  connexions) 
bis  capital.] 

f  Pollio  in  Hist  August  p.  196.  Voptscus  in  Hist  August  p.  aao  ravi*>  94 ; 
xxv\.  33].      The  two  Victors,  in  the  lives  of  Gallienus  and  AnrcJbu*  « 

ix.  13.  "Euscb.  in  Chron.  Of  all  these  writers,  only  the  two  last  (bi 
protiabilityt  place  the  fall  of  Tetricus  before  that  c^  Zcnobta.  M.  f* 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxx.)  does  not  wish,  and  TiUemoot  (% 
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The  retreat  of  the  irregaUr  auxiliaries,  Franks  and  Batai 
whom  the  conqueror  soon  compelled  or  persuaded  to  repass  th^ 
Rhine,  restored  the  general  traiiquillityj  and  tlie  powc^  ol 
Aurelian  wa.s  acknowledged  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  thi 
oolunms  of  Hercules.  ' 

As  early  &s  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  city  of  Autun,  alone  and 
unassisted,  had  ventured  to  declare  against  the  legions  of  Gauli 
After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  they  stormed  and  plundered  that 
unfortunate  city,  already  wasted  by  famine.*'  Lyons,  on  the  coiw 
trary,  had  resisted  with  obstinate  disaffection  the  arms  of  Aureliani 
We  read  of  the  punishment  of  Lyons,****  but  there  is  not  anf 
mention  of  the  rewards  of  Autun.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  policy  <n 
civil  war;  severely  to  remember  injuries,  and  to  forget  the  mofll 
important  services.     Revenge  is  profitable,  gratitude  is  expeosiveJ 

Aurelian  had  no  sooner  secured  the  person  and  provinces  o^ 
Tetricus,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia,  the  celebratei) 
queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  East.  Modem  Europe  has  produce(| 
several  illustrious  women  who  have  sustained  with  glory  thtf 
weight  of  empire  ;  nor  is  our  own  age  destitute  of  such  distin« 
guished  characters.  But  if  we  except  the  doubtful  achievement! 
of  Semirainis,  Zenobia  is  perhaps  the  only  female  whose  superioe 
genius  broke  through  the  servile  indolence  imposed  on  her  ses 
by  the  climate  and  manners  of  Asia.*^  She  claimed  her  desccntj 
from  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  equalled  in  beauty  ho! 
ancestor  Cleopatra,  and  far  surpassed  that  princess  in  chastity 
and  valour.  Zenobia  was  esteemed  the  most  lovely  as  well 
the  most  heroic  of  her  sex.  She  was  of  dark  complexion  (for 
speaking  of  a  lady  these  trifles  become  important).  Her 
were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  large  black  eyes  sparklett 
with  uncommon  fire,  tempered  by  the  moat  attractive  sweetnesih) 
Her  voice  was  strong  and  harmonious.     Her  manly  understandiitf 

6ot$  not  dare,  to  follow  th«fn.  I  have  been  fairer  thHC  ihcoiw,  and  tx>lder  thaar 
the  other,  [The  sources  leave  no  doubt  that  Aurelian  bad  to  deal  with  Zenofaiaj 
and  the  East  before  he  turned  to  Tetricus  and  Gaul.  TUkmont's  caation  vi« 
justi6ed.] 

*9  Victor  Junior  in  Aurelian.  Eumenlus  mentioni  BaJaviug  ;  some  critics,  witbi[ 
out  any  reason,  would  fain  alter  tfae  word  to  Pagaudica.  i 

■•Eunien.  in  Vet.  Pan^yr,  iv.  8  [fra  restaur,  sckot.  ed.  B&hrens.  p.  nol. 

*  Vo^Ktis  In  Hist.  August,  p.  346  [xxix.  13].  Auiun  was  not  restored  till  ihff 
rdgn  of  Diocletian.  See  &imenias  de  resbiurandis  scholis.  [On  Autun  (AucustcN 
dunum)  see  the  elaborate  essay  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Historical  Essays,  4ih  series.]  | 

*i  Almost  everything  that  is  said  of  the  manners  of  Odenatbus  and  Z«oobia 
is  taken  from  their  lives  in  the  Augustan  History,  by  TrebclUus  Pollio.  see  p.  193^ 
X98rxxiv.  15  and  30].  ^ 

*^She  never  admitted  ber  husband's  embraces  but  for  the  sake  of  postedtya' 
If  her  hopes  were  baffled,  in  the  ensuing  momtk  sbc  reiterated  the  exp 
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was  stren^hened  and  adorncil  by  study.  She  was  uot  ignorant 
of  the  Latin  tongue^  but  possessed  in  equal  perfection  the  Greek, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  £g}'ptian  languages.  She  bad  drawn  up  for 
her  own  use  an  epitome  of  oriental  liistory,  and  familiarly  com- 
pared the  beauties  of  Homer  and  Plato  under  the  tuition  of  the 
sublime  lyonginus. 

This  accomplished  woman  gave  her  band  to  Odenathus.  whotir 
from  a  private  station  raised  himself  to  the  dominion  of  the  East. 
She  soon  became  the  friend  and  companion  of  a  hero.  In  the 
intervals  of  war,  Odenathus  passionately  delighted  in  the  exercise 
of  hunting  ;  he  pursued  with  ardour  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert, 
lions,  panthers,  and  bears;  and  the  ardour  of  Zenobia  in  that 
dangerous  amusement  wa.s  not  inferior  to  his  own.  She  had 
inured  her  constitution  to  fatigue,  disdained  the  use  of  a  covered 
carriage,  generally  appeared  on  horseback  in  a  military  habit,  and 
sometimes  marched  several  miles  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  tit>ops. 
The  success  of  Odenathus  was  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  her 
incomparable  prudence  and  fortitude.  Their  splendid  victories 
over  the  Great  King,  whom  they  t^'ice  pursued  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Ctesiphon,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  united  fame  and 
power.  The  armies  which  they  commanded,  and  the  provinces 
which  they  had  saved,  acknowledged  not  any  other  sovereigns 
than  their  invincible  chiefs.  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
revered  a  stranger  wlio  had  avenged  their  captive  emperor,  and 
even  the  insensible  son  of  Valerian  accepted  Odenathus  for  his 
legitimate  colleague. 

After  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Gothic  plunderers  ofn» 
Asia,  the  Palmyrenian  prince  returned  to  the  city  of  Emesa  in  «m 
Syria.     Invincible   in  war,  he  was  there  cut  off  by  domestic 
treason,  and  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting  was  tiie  cause, 
or  at  least  the  occasion,  of  his  death.^^     His  nephew,  MaH)nius, 
presumed  to  dart   his  javelin  before  that  of  his  uncle ;  and, 
though  admonished  of  tits  error,  repeated  the  same  insolence. 
As  a  monarch  and  as  a  sportsman,  Odenathus  was  provoked : 
took  away  his  horse,  a  mark  of  ignominy  among  the  barbarians, 
and  chastised  the  rash  youth    by  a   short   confinement.     The 
offence  was  soon  forgot,  but  the  punishment  was  remembered ;  A.a 
and  Meeonius,  with  a  few  daring  associates,  assassinated  his  uncle 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  entertainment.     Herod,  the  son  of  Odena- 


Hist.  August,  p.  laa,  193  [xxiv.  15].    Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  36  [39].    Zonal*' 
p.  633  \c.  24].    The  laal  is  clear  and  probable,  the  others  confused  ai 
istenU    The  text  of  SynccUus  [L  p.  717,  ed.  tionn],  if  Dot  corrupt,  iM  a 
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thuSj  tiiAugh  not  of  Zenobia,  a  young  man  of  a  soft  and  effemin- 
ate temper,^  was  killed  with  his  father.  But  Msonius  obtained 
only  the  pleasure  of  revenge  by  this  bloody  deed.  He  had 
scarcely  time  to  assume  the  title  of  Augustus,  before  he  was 
sacrificed  by  Zenobia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.^ 

With  the  assistance  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  she  inunedi- 
ately  filled  the  vacant  throne^  and  governed  with  manly  counseliH 
Palmyra,  Syria,  and  the  East,  above  6ve  years.  By  the  death  o^M 
Odenathus^  that  authority  was  at  an  end  which  the  senate  had 
granted  hira  only  as  a  personal  distinction ;  but  bis  martial 
widow,  disdaining  both  the  senate  and  Gallienus,  obliged  one  of 
the  Roman  generals,  who  was  sent  against  her,  to  retreat  into 
Europe,  with  the  loss  of  his  army  and  his  reputation.^  Instead 
of  the  little  passions  which  so  frequently  perplex  a  female  reign, 
the  steady  administration  of  Zenobia  was  guided  by  the  most 
judicious  maxims  of  policy.  If  it  was  expedient  to  pardon,  she 
could  calm  her  resentment ;  if  it  was  necessary  to  punish,  she 
could  impose  silence  on  the  voice  of  pity.  Her  strict  economy 
was  accused  of  avarice ;  yet  on  every  proper  occasion  she  ap- 
peared magnificent  and  liberal.  Tlie  neighbouring  states 
Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  dreaded  her  enmity,  and  solicited 
her  alliance.  To  the  dominions  of  Odenallius,  which  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia,  his  widow  added 
the  inheritance  of  her  ancestors,  the  populous  and  fertile  king- 
dom of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudius  acknowledged  her  merit, 
and  was  content  that,  while  he  pursued  the  Gothic  war, 
should  assert  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  Kast.^  The 
conduct,  however,  of  Zenobia  was  attended  with  some  ambiguit}- 
nor  is  it  unlikely  that  she  had  conceived  the  design  of  erecting 
an  independent  and  hostile  monarchy.  She  blended  with  the 
popular  manners  of  Roman  princes  the  stately  pomp  of  the 
courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her  subjects  the  same  adoration 
that  was  paid  to  the  successors  of  Cyrus.  She  bestowed  on  her 
three  sons  ^  a  Latin  educatiouj  and  often  showed  them  to  the 

^  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  often  sent  him,  from  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  preseab 
or  gems  and  toys,  which  be  received  wilb  infinite  delight. 

wSome  very  unjust  suspicions  have  been  cast  on  Zenobta.  as  If  she  «v 
accessory  lo  her  husband's  death. 

"Hist.  August,  p.  180,  i8i  [xxiii.  13.     See  Appendix  19.] 

"Sec  in  HisL  August,  p.  108  [rxiv.  ^]  Aurelian's  testimony  lo  her  merit; 
and  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Zosimus,  1.  t.  p.  39,  40  [44] . 

"STimolaus,  Herennianus,  and  Vaballathus.  It  is  supposed  that  Ihe  t«tt 
former  were  already  dead  before  the  war.  On  the  last,  Aurelian  bestowed  a 
small  province  or  Armenia,  with  the  title  of  Idng  ;  several  of  his  medals  are  siill 
extar*  Tillemont,  torn.  tit.  p.  1190.     [See  Appendix  19.J 
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troops  adorned  with  the  Imperial  purple.  For  herself  she  re- 
served the  diadem,  with  the  splendid  but  doubtful  title  of  Queen 
of  the  East. 

When  Aurelian  passed  over  into  Asia,  against  an  adversary  TbcSxMdi- 
whose  sex  alone  could  render  her  an  object  of  contempt^  his  ^1j)!T* 
presence  restored  obedience  to  the  province  of  Bith)mia,  already  ^'^'^^ 
shaken  by  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Zenobia.**  Advancing  ut 
the  head  of  his  legions,  he  accepted  the  submission  of  Ancyra, 
and  was  admitted  into  Tyana,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  by  the 
help  of  a  per6dious  citizen.  The  generous  though  fierce  temper 
of  Aurelian  abandoned  the  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers:  a 
superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to  treat  with  lenity  the 
countrymen  of  Apollonius  the  philosopher,^"  Antioch  was 
deserted  on  his  approach,  till  the  emperor,  by  his  salutary  edicts, 
recalled  the  fugitives,  and  granted  a  genersd  pardon  to  all  who^ 
from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unexpected  mildness  of 
such  a  conduct  reconciled  the  minds  of  the  Syrians,  and,  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Emesa,  the  wishes  of  the  people  seconded  the  terror 
of  his  arms.'^ 

Zenobia  would  have  ill  deserved  her  reputation,  had  she  in- n«ramntfj 
dolently  permitted  the  emperor  of  the  West  to  approach  within  rlimrrvBum 
a  hundred  miles  of  her  capital.  The  fate  of  the  East  was  Si 
decided  in  two  great  battles ;  so  similar  In  almost  every  circum- 
stance that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  from  each  other, 
except  by  observing  that  the  first  was  fought  near  Antioch/^ 
and  the  second  near  Emesa.^"  In  both,  the  queen  of  Palmyra 
animated  the  armies  by  her  presence,  and  devolved  the  execu- 
tion of  her  orders  on  Zabdas,  who  had  already  signalized  his 
military  talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  The  numerous  forces 
of  Zenobia  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  light  archers,  and  of 
heavy  cavalry  clothed  in  complete  steel.  The  Moorish  and  II- 
lyrian  horse  of  Aurelian  were  unable  to  sustain  the  ponderous 
charge  of  their  antagonists.     They  fied  in  real  or  affected  dis- 


*Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  44  [50]. 

w  Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  2i7[xxvL  33.  24])  givrs  us  an  authentic  leticr.  and 
%  doubuul  vision,  of  Aurelian.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  bom  about  ihu  AOinc 
tiiDe  as  )esus  Christ.  His  life  [that  of  the  former)  is  related  in  so  fabulous  a  rnonner 
bv  his  disciples,  thiit  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  he  was  a  sage,  an  im- 
postor, or  a  fianatic. 

^At  a  place  called  [lonuc.  Eutropiui,  Sextos  Rufiu.  and  Jerome,  mention 
ooly  this  first  haute. 

f*  Vopisciu  in  Hiit.  August,  p.  ax7  Txicvi.  a5}  mentions  only  the  second. 
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palaces,  and  porticos  of  Grecian  architecture,  whose  ruina, 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  mileSi  have  deserved  the 
curiosity  of  our  travellers.  The  elevation  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia  appeared  to  reflect  new  splendour  on  their  country,  and 
Palmyra  for  a  while  stood  forth  the  rival  of  Rome  :  but  the  com- 
petition was  fatal,  and  ages  of  prosperity  were  sacrificed  to  a 
moment  of  glory  J* 

In  his  march  over  the  sandy  desert,  between  Emesa  and  nu 
Palmyra,  the  Emperor  Aurelian  was  perpetually  harassed  by  the*'^' 
Arabs  :  nor  could  lie  always  defend  his  array,  and  especially  his 
baggage,  from  these  flying  troops  of  active  and  daring  robberB, 
who  watched  the  moment  of  surprise,  and  eluded  the  slow  pur- 
suit of  the  legions.  The  siege  of  Palmyra  was  an  object  fkr 
more  difficult  and  important,  and  the  emperor,  who  with  incessant 
vigour  pressed  the  attacks  in  person,  was  himself  wounded  with 
A  dart.  "The  Roman  people,"  says  Aurelian,  in  an  original 
letter,  "speak  with  contempt  of  the  war  which  I  am  waging 
against  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant  both  of  the  character  and 
of  the  power  of  Zenobia.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  wax^ 
like  preparations,  of  stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of 
missile  weapons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided  with  two 
or  three  balitta,  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  her  military 
engines.  The  fear  of  punishment  has  armed  her  with  a  desperate 
courage.  Yet  still  I  trust  in  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who 
have  hitherto  been  favourable  to  all  my  undertakings."'^  Doubt- 
ful, however,  of  the  protection  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  event  of 
the  siege,  Aurelian  judged  it  more  prudent  to  offer  terms  of  an 
advantageous  capitulation  :  to  the  queen,  a  splendid  retreat ;  to 
the  citizens,  their  ancient  privileges.  His  proposals  were 
obstinately  rejected,  and  the  refusal  waa  accompanied  with 
iiisult. 

The  flrmnesa  of  Zenobia  was  supported  by  the  hope  that  in  nwb* 
very  short  time  famine  would  compel  the  Roman  army  to  repass  xwwu 
the  desert ;  and  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that  the  kings  of 
the  East,  and  particularly  the  Persian  monarch,  would  arm  in 
the  defence  of  their  most  natural  ally.     But   fortune  and   the 
perseverance  of  Aurelian  overcame  every  obstacle.     The  death 


^  Some  English  travellers  from  Aleppo  diKovrrgd  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  about 
the  end  of  ihe  Lut  century.  Our  curio&ity  has  since  been  gratified  in  a  more  splen- 
did manner  by  Messieurs  Wood  and  Dawkins.  For  the  history  of  PalimTa,  w« 
may  consult  the  masterly  dissertation  of  Dr.  Holley  in  the  l^ilosopbical  Tronsac- 
Uons ;  Lovrthorp's  Abrid{;menl,  vol.  Ui.  p.  518. 

^  Vopi&cus  in  Hist    August,  p.  318  [xxvi.  36^ 
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of  Sapor,  which  happened  about  this  time,^^  distracted  the  coufi 
cils  of  Persia,  and  the  inconsiderable  succours  that  attempted 
to  relieve  Palmyra,  were  easily  intercepted  either  by  the  aima 
or  the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  From  every  part  of  Syris,  a 
regular  succession  of  convoys  safely  arrived  in  the  camp,  which 
was  increased  by  the  return  of  Probus  with  his  victorious  troop; 
from  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  was  then  that  Zenobia  resolved 
to  fly.  She  mounted  the  fleetest  of  her  dromedaries/''  and  had 
already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  sixty  mile5 
firom  Palmyra,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuit  of 
Aurelian's  light  horse,  seized,  and  brought  back  a  captive  to  the 
feet  of  the  emperor.  Her  capital  soon  afterwards  surrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpected  lenity.  The  arms,  horses,  antl 
camels,  with  an  immense  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and 
precious  stones,  were  all  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  who,  leavi 
only  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers^  returned  to  Emesa, 
employed  some  time  in  the  distribution  of  rewaitls  and  pu 
ments  at  the  end  of  so  memorable  a  war,  which  restored  to 
obedience  of  Home  those  provinces  that  had  renounced  their 
allegiance  since  the  captivity  of  Valerian. 

When  the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Aurelian,  he  sternly  asked  her,  How  she  had  presumed  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  emperors  of  Rome  ?  The  answer  of  Zenobia 
was  a  prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness.  "Because  1  dis- 
dained to  consider  as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureolusora  GalJienus. 
You  alone  I  acknowledge  as  my  conqueror  and  my  sovereign."*" 
But,  as  female  fortitude  is  commonly  artificial,  so  it  is  seldom 
steady  or  consistent.  The  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted  her  in 
the  hour  of  trial ;  she  trembled  at  the  angry  clamours  of  the 
soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  her  immediate  execution,  forgot 
the  generous  despair  of  Cleopatra,  which  she  had  proposed 
as  her  model,  and  ignominiously  purchased  life  by  the  sacrifice 
of  her  fame  and  her  friends.  It  was  to  their  counsels,  which 
governed  the  weakness  of  her  sex,  that  she  imputed  the  guilt 
of  her  obstinate  resistance ;  it   was  on  their  heads  that  she 

"  From  a  very  doubtful  chronology  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract  ihe  iwat 
probable  date.  [The  death  of  Sapor  (Sh&hpfir  I.)  is  variously  placed  in  369  and 
27a :  his  son  was  involved  in  a  war  with  a  pretender] 

7*  Hist.  August,  p.  218  [xxvi.  aB}.  Zosimus,  I.  i.  p.  50  [55].  Though  (he 
camel  is  a  heavy  beast  of  burden,  the  dromedary,  who  is  eilber  of  the  sanie  or  of  1 
kindred  species,  is  used  by  Ihe  natives  o(  Asia  and  Africa,  on  all  occasions  which 
require  ceterity.  Tbe  Arabs  affirm  that  he  will  run  over  as  much  rround  m 
one  day  as  their  fleetest  horses  can  perform  in  eight  or  tea.  See  Bulfon. 
NvfMMiu^  lom.  xi.  p.  aaa,  and  Shaw  s  Travels,  p.  167. 
•  lo  Hist.  August,  p.  X99  [xxiv.  30,  33]. 
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directed  the  vengeftnce  of  the  cruel  Aurelian.  The  fame  of 
Longinus,  who  was  included  among  the  numerous  and  perhaps 
innocent  victims  of  her  fear,  will  surx'ive  that  of  the  queen  who 
betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned,  liim.  Genius  and 
learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a  fierce  unlettered  soldier, 
but  they  had  served  to  elevate  and  harmoni2e  the  soul  of 
Longinus.  Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  calmly  followed 
the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and  bestowing 
comfort  on  his  afflicted  friends.** 

Returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  East,  Aurelian  had  already  ^^^  ^ 
crossed  the  Streighta  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia,  when  he  r»i«ym 
was  provoked  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Palmyrenians  had 
massacred  the  governor  and  garrison  which  he  had  left  among 
them,  and  again  erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  Without  a 
moment's  deliberation,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  rapid  approach,  and  the 
helpless  city  of  Palmyra  felt  the  irresistible  weight  of  his  resent- 
ment. We  have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he 
acknowledges  *^  that  old  men,  women,  children,  and  peasants 
had  been  involved  in  that  dreadful  execution,  which  should 
have  been  coufined  to  armed  rebellion ;  and,  although  his 
principal  concern  seems  directed  to  the  re-establishraent  of  a 
temple  of  the  Sun,  he  discovers  some  pity  for  the  renmant  of 
the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  permission  of  rebuild- 
ing and  inhabiting  their  city.  But  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  restore.  The  seat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia, 
gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town,  a  trifling  fortress,  and  at 
length  a  miserable  village.  The  present  citizens  of  Palmyra, 
consisting  of  thirty -or  forty  families,  have  erected  their  mud 
cottages  within  the  spacious  court  of  a  magnificent  temple. 

Another  and  a  last  labour  still  awaited  the  indefatigable 
Aurelian;  to  suppress  a  dangerous  though  obscure  rebel,  who. 
during  the  revolt  of  Palmyra,  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  thticnA 
Nile,  Firraus,  the  friend  and  ally,  as  he  proudly  styled  himself) 
of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  was  no  more  than  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Egypt.  In  the  course  of  his  trade  to  India,  he  had  formed 
very  intimate  connexions  with  the  Saracens  and  the  BlemmyeSi 
whose  situation  on  either  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  gave  them  an 
easy  introduction  into  the  Upper  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  he 
inflamed  with  the  hope  of  freedom,  and,  at  the  head  of  their 


•*  Voplsctts  in  Hist  Aucust  p.  aig  [»vi.  30].    Zosimos,  L  I.  p.  si  [56^ 
••  HisL  August  p,  ai9  [wtvl,  31]. 
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furious  multitude,  broke  into  the  city  of  Alexiuidria,  where 
assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  coined  money,  published  edicts, 
and  raised  an  arroVf  which,  as  he  vainly  boasted,  he  was  capable 
of  maintaining  from  tlie  sole  profits  of  his  paper  trade.  Such 
troops  were  a  feeble  defence  against  the  approach  of  Aurelian; 
and  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  relate  that  Finnus  was 
routed,  taken,  tortured,  and  put  to  death.  Aurelian  might  now 
congratulate  the  senate,  the  people,  and  himself,  that  in  little 
more  than  three  years  he  had  restored  universal  peace  and  order 
to  tiie  Roman  world.^ 
ftMi«i  Since  the  foundation  of  Rome,  no  general  had  more  nobly 
*"**^  deserved  a  triumph  than  Aurelian ;  nor  was  a  triumph  ever 
celebrated  with  superior  pride  and  magnificence.^  The  pomp 
was  opened  by  twenty  elephants,  four  royal  tigers,  and  above 
two  hundred  of  the  most  curious  animals  &om  every  cliznate  of 
the  North,  the  East,  and  the  South.  They  were  followed  by 
sixteen  himdred  gladiators,  devoted  to  the  cruel  amusement  of 
the  amphitheatre.  The  wealth  of  Asia,  the  arms  and  ensigns  of 
so  many  conquered  nations,  and  the  magnificent  plate  and  ward- 
robe of  the  Syrian  queen,  were  disposed  in  exact  symmetry  or 
artful  disorder.  The  ambassadors  of  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  earth,  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bactriana,  India,  and 
China,  all  remarkable  by  their  rich  or  singular  dresses,  displayed 
the  fame  and  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who  exposed  like- 
wise to  the  public  view  the  presents  that  he  had  received,  and 
particularly  a  great  number  of  crowns  of  gold,  the  offerings  of 
pniteful  cities.  The  victories  of  Aurelian  were  attested  by  the 
long  train  of  captives  who  reluctantly  attended  his  triumpli, 
Goths,  Vandals,  Sarmatians,  Alemanni,  Franks,  Gauls,  Syriatu 
and  Egyptians.  Each  people  was  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
inscription,  and  the  title  of  Amazons  was  bestowed  on  ten 
martial  heroines  of  the  Gothic  nation  who  had  been  taken  in 
arms.**  But  every  eye,  disregarding  the  crowd  of  captives,  wu 
fixed  on  the  emperor  Tetricus  and  the  queen  of  the  East.     The 

"See  VofMscits  in  HisL  August  p.  aao,  94a  fxxvi.  3a,  xxix.  5].  As  an  Enstaaoi 
of  luxury,  it  is  observed  that  be  had  glass  wuidowi.  He  was  remai1cabl«  for  tail 
streo^  and  appetite,  his  courago  a&d  dexterjnr.  From  the  letter  of  Atvdba  ws 
may  justly  ioTer  thai  Ftrmua  hiu  the  last  ot  the  rebels,  and  conaequentlj  iIm 
Tetricus  was  already  suppressed. 

''See  the  triumpo  of  Aurelian,  described  by  Vopiscua.  He  relates  the  partfat- 
lars  with  bis  usual  miouteness ;  and  oo  this  occasion  they  happen,  to  be  inifirrth| 
HlsL  AogtisL  aao  [xxvl  33]. 

•*  Among  barbarous  nations,  women  have  often  combated  by  the  nde  of  tbor 
husbands.  But  it  is  atmost  impossible  that  a  society  of  Amacoos  ^twmTll  na 
havp  existed  either  in  the  old  or  new  world' 
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former,  as  well  as  his  son,  whom  he  had  created  Aug^istus,  was 
dressed  in  Gallic  trowsers,^  a  saffron  tuuic,  and  a  robe  of  purple. 
The  beauteous  fi^ire  of  Zenobia  was  confined  by  fetters  of  gold; 
a  blave  supported  the  gold  chain  which  encircled  her  neck^  and 
she  almost  fainted  under  the  intolerable  weij^ht  of  jewels.  She 
preceded  on  foot  the  magnificent  chariot  in  which  she  once 
hoped  to  enter  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  wa.s  followed  hy  two 
other  chariots,  still  more  sumptuous,  of  Odenathus  and  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  triumphal  car  of  Aarelian  (it  hod 
formerly  been  used  by  a  Gothic  king)  was  drawn,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  either  by  four  stags  or  by  four  elephants.^ 
The  most  illustrious  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army, 
closed  the  solemn  procession.  Unfeigned  joy,  wonder  and  grati- 
tude swelled  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  but  the 
satisfaction  of  the  senate  was  clouded  by  the  appearance  of 
Tetricus ;  nor  could  they  suppress  a  rising  murmur  that  the 
hftugbty  emperor  should  thus  expose  to  public  ignominy  the 
person  of  a  Roman  and  a  magistrate.^ 

But  however,  in  the  treatment  of  his  unfortimate  rivals,  i 
Aurelian  might  indulge  hia  pride,  he  behaved  towards  them  with  ? 
a  generous  clemency  which  was  seldom  exercised  by  the  ancient 
conquerors.  Princes  who,  without  success,  had  defended  their 
throne  or  freedom  were  frequently  strangled  in  prison,  as  soon 
as  the  triumphal  pomp  ascended  the  capitol.  These  usurpers, 
whom  their  defeat  had  convicted  of  the  crime  of  treason,  were 
permitted  to  spend  their  lives  in  affluence  and  honourable  repose. 
The  emperor  preseutetl  Zeiiubia  with  an  elegant  villa  at  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  Syrian  queen 
insensibly  sank  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  into 
noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct   in  the  fiflh 

*s  The  use  of  Bracuf,  breeches,  or  trowsers,  was  still  considered  In  Italy  as  a 
Gallic  and  Barbarian  fashion.  The  Romans,  however,  bad  made  great  advances 
towards  it.  To  encircle  the  legs  and  thighs  with/aj«(«,  or  bands,  was  understood 
m  the  time  of  Pompcy  and  Horace  to  be  a  proof  of  ill-health  or  efiemlnacy.  In 
the  a^e  of  Trajan,  the  custom  was  confined  to  the  rich  and  luxiuious.  It  gradoally 
wa<  adapted  by  the  meanest  of  the  people.  See  a  very  curions  note  of  <^saut>on, 
ad  Sueton.  in  August  c  82. 

■^  Most  probably  the  former :  the  latter,  seen  on  the  medals  of  Aurelian,  only 
denote  (according  to  the  learned  Cardinal  Kocris  [Noris])  an  oriental  victory. 

*  The  exprcissioo  of  Calphumios  ( Eclog.  I  50),  NuIIos  ducet  captiva  iriumphos. 
as  t^>^ed  to  Rome,  contains  a  very  mamfest  allnsioo  and  censure.  [Gibbon 
supposed  CaJpumius  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Caraa  It  is  now  established 
that  Calpumius  wrote  under  Nero,  and  that  the  games  which  be  describes  were 
odebratcd  by  that  prince  Some  of  the  Idylls  lunvever  which  were  ascrit>ed  to 
Calpumius  were  really  written  (as  Haupt  has  proved)  by  Neroesianos,  the  author 
of  trie  CyntgtHca,  who  lived  in  tnc  time  of  Cams.  ] 
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century,*"  Tetricus  and  his  sou  were  reinstated  in  their 
and  fortunes.  They  erected  on  the  Ca?Iian  Hill  a  niagnifi< 
palace,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  invited  Aurelian  to  supper 
On  his  entrance,  he  was  a^^reeably  siirprised  with  a  picture 
which  represented  their  singular  history.  They  were  delineated 
offering  to  the  emperor  a  civic  crown  and  the  sceptre  of  Gaul, 
and  again  receiving  at  his  hands  the  ornaments  of  the  senatoria) 
dignity.  The  father  was  aftenvards  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Lucania,^  and  Aurelian,  who  soon  admitted  the  alxlicated 
monarch  to  his  friendship  aiid  conversation,  familiarly  asked  him. 
Whether  it  were  not  more  desirable  to  administer  a  province  of 
Italy,  than  to  reign  beyond  the  Alps  ?  The  son  long  continued 
a  respectable  member  of  the  senate  ;  nor  was  there  any  one  of 
the  Roman  nobility  more  esteemed  by  Aurelian,  as  well  as  by 
his  successors.^^ 

So  long  and  so  various  was  the  pomp  of  Aurelian's  triumjA 
that,  although  it  opened  with  the  dawn  of  day,  the  slow  majesty 
of  the  procession  ascended  not  the  Capitol  before  the  ninth  hour; 
and  it  was  already  dark  when  the  emperor  returned  to  the 
palace.  The  festival  was  protracted  by  theatrical  representa- 
tions, the  games  of  the  circus,  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts, 
combats  of  gladiators,  and  naval  engagements.  Liberal 
donatives  were  distributed  to  the  army  and  people,  and  several 
institutions,  agreeable  or  beneficial  to  the  city,  contributed  to 
perpetuate  the  glory  of  Aurelian.  A  considerable  portion  of  his 
oriental  spoils  was  consecrated  to  the  gods  of  Rome;  the  Capitol, 
and  every  other  temple,  glittered  with  the  offerings  of  his 
ostentatious  piety ;  and  tlie  temple  of  the  Sun  alone  received 
above  6fleen  thousand  pounds  of  gold.^^  This  last  was  a 
magnificent  structure,  erected  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  the 
Qiiirinal  hill,  and  dedicated,  soon  afler  the  triumph,  to  that  deity 
whom  Aurelian  adored  as  the  parent  of  his  life  and  fortunes. 
His  mother  had  been  an  inferior  priestess  in  n  chapel  of  the 
Sun ;  a  peculiar  devotion  to  the  god  of  Light  was  a  sentiment 

•  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August  p.  X99rxjuv,  s^l.  Hicronym.  in  Chron.  Prosper  ta 
Chron.  Baronlus  supposes  that  Zenobius,  btshop  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  St 
Ambrose,  was  of  ber  familjr. 

•"Vopisc.  in  Hist  August  p.  aaa  [xxvi.  39,  i].  Eutropius,  ir.  13.  Victor 
Jun  or.  But  PoUio  in  Hist.  August  p.  106,  says  that  Tetricus  [xxIt.  04]  was  made 
corrector  of  all  Italy.     [See  Appendix  ao.] 

•*  Hist  Aug^t  p.  197  [xxiv.  35), 

^  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August  p.  333  [xxvL  39I  Zosimtu,  L  i.  p.  56  [61].  He 
placed  in  it  the  images  of  Belus  and  of  the  Sun,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Palmyra.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (Eoseb.  in  Chron.), '  ~ 
was  most  assuredly  begun  immedialely  on  his  accession. 
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which  the  fortunate  peasant  imbibed  in  his  infancy  ;  and  every 
step  of  his  elevation,  every  victory  of  his  reign,  fortified  supersti- 
tion by  gratitude.*^ 

Tht:  arms  of  Aurelian  had  vanquished  the  foreign  and  domes- bo »»»«»« 
tic  foes  of  the  republic.  We  are  assured  that,  by  his  wjlutaryir"  *" 
rigour,  crimes  and  factions,  mischievous  arts  and  pernicious  con- 
nivance, the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  feeble  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment, were  eradicated  throughout  the  Roman  world.^  But,  if 
we  attentively  reflect  how  much  swifter  is  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption than  its  cure,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  years 
a'bandoned  to  public  disorders  exceeded  the  months  allotted  to 
the  martial  reign  of  Aurelian,  we  must  confess  that  a  few  short 
intervals  of  peace  were  insufficient  for  the  arduous  work  of 
reformation.  Even  his  attempt  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
coin  waa  opposed  by  a  fonnidable  insurrection.  The  emperor's 
vexation  breaks  out  in  one  of  his  private  letters:  "Surely," 
says  he,  "  the  gods  have  decreed  that  my  life  should  be  a 
perpetual  warfare.  A  sedition  witliin  the  walls  has  just  now 
given  birth  to  a  very  serious  civil  war.  The  workmen  of  the 
mint,  at  the  instigation  of  Felicissimus,  a  slave  to  whom  1  had 
intrusted  an  employment  in  the  finances,  have  risen  in  rebellion. 
They  are  at  length  suppressed ;  but  seven  thousand  of  my 
soldiers  have  been  slain  in  the  contest,  of  those  troops  whose 
ordinary  station  is  in  Dacia,  and  the  camps  along  the  Danube."  ^^ 
Other  writers,  who  confirm  the  same  fact,  add  likewise  that  it 
happened  soon  afler  Aurelian's  triumph ;  that  the  decisive  en- 
gagement was  fought  on  the  Caelian  Hill ;  that  the  workmen  of 
the  mint  had  adulterated  the  coin ;  and  that  the  emperor  re- 
stored the  public  credit  by  deliveni^g'Ajut  good  money  in  ex- 
change for  the  bad  which  the  people  was  commanded  to  bring 
into  the  treasury.^ 

We  might  content  ourselves  with  relating  this  extraordinary  obnmuou 
transaction,  but  M-e  cannot  dissemble  how  much,  in  its  present  ""^^  *' 
form,  it  appears  to  us  inconsistent  and  incredible.     The  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  is,  indeed,  well  suited  to  the  administration  of 
Gallienus ;   nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  instruments  of  the  cor- 


"See  m  the  Augusun  Histor)r,  a  aio  [«vi.  4].  the  omens  of  his  fortune.  Hia 
devotion  to  the  sun  appears  in  his  letters,  on  his  medals,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Csesars  of  Julian.     Comnientairc  dc  Spanhcim.  p.  107  [io8,  109]. 

•*  Vopiscus  in  HisL  August,  p.  221  [rxvi.  37]. 

•"  Hist.  August,  p.  223  [xxvi.  38].  Aurelian  calls  those  soldieni  //i^fn  [in  best 
fcfSS.  the  name  is  corrupt — /emdaricntm],  HifaHenses,  CasfrioMi,  and  DaeiuL 

**  Zosimus.  L  L  p.  56  [6z}    Eutropius,  tx.  14.  Aurel.  Victor. 
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rijplloii  niiglit  dread  Llie  inflexible  justice  of  Aureli&n.  But  tlie 
guilt,  as  well  as  the  prolit,  must  have  been  confined  to  a  few ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  by  what  arts  they  could  arm  a  people 
whom  they  had  injured  against  a  monarch  whom  they  hail 
betrayed.  We  might  naturally  expeet  that  sucli  miscreaaU 
should  have  shared  the  public  detestation  with  the  infonners 
and  the  oUier  ministers  of  oppression ;  and  that  tlie  reformatioD 
of  the  coin  should  have  been  an  action  equally  popular  with  the 
destruction  of  those  obsolete  accounts  which,  by  the  emperor's 
order,  were  bunit  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.'*'  In  an  age  when  the 
principles  of  commerce  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  the 
most  desirable  end  might  perhaps  be  affected  by  harsh  and 
injudicious  means ;  but  a  temporar)*  grievance  of  sucli  a  nature 
can  scarcely  excite  and  support  a  serious  civil  war.  The  repeti- 
tion and  intolerable  taxes,  imposed  either  on  the  land  or  on  the 
necessaries  of  life,  may  at  last  provoke  those  who  will  not,  or 
who  cannot,  relinquish  their  country.  But  the  case  is  far  other- 
wise in  every  operation  which,  by  whatsoever  expedients,  restores 
tlie  just  value  of  money.  The  transient  evil  is  soon  oblitemted 
by  the  permanent  benefit,  the  loss  is  divided  among  multitudes; 
and,  if  a  few  wealthy  individuals  experience  a  sensible  diminution 
of  treasure,  with  their  riches  they  at  the  same  time  lose  the 
degree  of  weight  and  importance  which  they  derived  fi-oin  the 
possession  of  them.  However  Aurelian  might  choose  to  disguise 
the  real  cause  of  the  insurrection,  his  reformation  of  the  coin 
could  furnish  only  a  faint  pretence  to  a  party  already  powerful 
and  discontented.  Rome,  though  deprived  of  free<lom,  wai 
distracted  by  faction,  Tlie  people,  towards  whom  the  emperor, 
himself  a  plebeian,  always  expressed  a  peculiar  fondness,  lived  in 
perpetual  dissension  with  the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and 
the  Prwtorian  guards.*'^  Nothing  less  than  the  firm  though 
secret  conspiracy  of  those  orders,  of  the  authority  of  the  first, 
the  wealth  of  the  second,  and  the  arms  of  the  third,  could  have 
displayed  a  strength  capable  of  contending  in  battle  with  the 
veteran  legions  of  the  Danube,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
martial  sovereign,  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  or  the  object  of  tliis  rebellion^  imputed 


^  Hist  August,  p.  aaa  [xxvi.  38I.    Aurel.  ATictor.    [Aurelian'i  rooaeUry  reforu 
docs  not  seem  to  have  pASsed  muco  beyond  the  stage  of  excellent  intentioos.] 

"It  already  raged  before  Aurclian's  return  £rom  £gypt    Sec  Vopiscus 
quotes  an  origioal  letter.     Hist.  August,  p.  244  [xxix,  5j7 
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with  ao  little  probability  to  the  workmen  of  the  mint,  Aurelian 
uaed  his  victory  with  unrelenting  rigour. ••  He  was  naturally  of 
a  severe  disposition.  A  peasant  and  a  soldier^  his  nerves  yielded 
not  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sympathy,  and  he  could  sustain 
without  emotion  the  sight  of  tortures  and  death.  Trained 
from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  he  set  too  small 
a  value  on  the  life  of  a  citizen^  chastised  by  military  execution 
the  slightest  offences,  and  transferred  the  stem  discipline  of  the 
camp  into  the  civil  administration  of  the  laws.  His  love  of 
justice  often  became  a  blind  and  furious  passion  ;  and,  whenever 
he  deemed  his  own  or  the  public  safety  endangered,  he  disre- 
garded the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  proportion  of  punishments. 
The  unprovoked  rebellion  with  which  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
senices  exasperated  his  haughty  spirit.  The  noblest  families  of 
the  capital  were  involved  in  the  guilt  or  suspicion  of  this  dark 
conspiracy.  A  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  urged  the  bloody  prosecu- 
tion, and  it  proved  fatal  to  one  of  tlie  nephews  of  the  emperor. 
The  executioners  (if  we  may  use  the  expression  of  a  contem- 
porai^'  poet)  were  fatigued,  the  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the 
unhappy  senate  lamented  the  death  or  absence  of  its  most  illus- 
trious members.^*^  Nor  was  the  pride  of  Aurelian  less  offensive 
to  that  assembly  than  his  cruelty.  Ignorant  or  impatient  of  the 
restraints  of  civil  institutions,  he  disdained  to  hold  his  power  by 
any  other  title  than  that  of  the  sword,  and  governed  by  right  of 
conquest  an  empire  which  he  hod  saved  and  subdued.^^' 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Roman  bh 
princes  that  the  talents  of  his  predecessor  Aurelian  were  better  JSdb^Mu^* 
suited  to  the  command  of  an  anny  than  to  the  government  of  an  "**** 
empire.**^      Conscious   of  the  character  in   which  nature   and 
experience  had  enabled  him  to  excel,  he  again  took  the  field  a 
few  months  after  his  triumph.     It  was  expedient  to  exercise  theA.D.v«. 
restless  temper  of  tl)e  legions  in   some   foreign  war,  and  the****"*^ 
Persian  monarch,  exulting  in  tlie  shame  of  Valerian,  still  braved 
with  impunity  the  offended  majesty  of  Rome.     At  the  head  of 

■Vopiscus  in  HisL  August  p.  393  [xxvi.  36].  The  two  Victors.  Eutropjus, 
IX.  14.  ZonmuB  (1.  i.  p.  43)  mentions  oolj  three  senators,  and  places  their  oeAlb 
before  the  eastern  war. 

!•*  Nulla  catenaCi  feralis  pompa  senatOs 

Comiticum  L-Lssabit  opus;  nee  caroere  plcno 
Infelii  raros  numerabit  curia  Patres.— Qilphurn.  Eclog.  L  6a 
[See  above,  note  88.  ] 

>°i  According  to  the  ^unger  Victor,  he  sometimes  wore  the  diadem  [Eplt  35]. 
DgHt  and  Domtnus  appear  on  his  medals. 

1"*  It  was  the  obscrration  of  Diocletian.  See  Vopscus  in  HisL  Atij^t.  p.  234 
[utvi4^^ 
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an  army,  less  formidable  by  its  numbers  than  by  its  disciplh 
and  valour,  the  emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the  Streights  w 
divide  Europe  from  Asia.  He  there  experienced  that  the  i 
absolute  power  is  a  weak  defence  against  the  effects  of  despair.' 
He  had  threatened  one  of  his  secretaries  who  was  accused  of 
extortion  ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  seldom  threatened  in  vain, 
Tlie  last  hope  which  remained  for  the  criminal  was  to  involve 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  in  his  danger,  or  at 
least  in  his  fears.  Artfully  counterfeiting  his  master's  band,  he 
showed  tliem,  in  a  long  and  bloody  list,  their  own  names  devoted 
to  death.  Without  suspecting  or  examining  the  fraud,  they  re- 
solved to  secure  their  lives  by  the  murder  of  the  emperor.  On 
hifl  march,  between  Byxantium  and  Hcraclea,  Aurelian  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  whose  stations  gave  them 
a  right  to  surround  his  person  ;  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Mucapor,  a  general  whom  he  had  always  loved 
and  trusted.  He  died  regretted  by  the  army,  detested  by  Uie 
senate,  but  universally  acknowledged  as  a  warlike  and  fortunate 
prince,  the  useful  though  severe  reformer  of  a  degenerate  state.  ^'*' 

wvojpjscosin  Hist  August  p.  93i[xxvi.  35].  Zosfmos,  L  I.  p.  57[6«].  Eatrofh 
ix.  li  The  two  Victors.  (LactRntius.  de  roort.  pcre,  t ,  John  ofAntioch.  fr.  156 
IF.  H.  G.  iv.].  The  dale  of  Aurelian's  murder  is  uncertain,  but  Gibbon  puts  it  ai 
least  ciffbt  months  too  early.  Alexandrian  coins  prove  that  he  was  alive  on,  or 
shortljr  before  (the  coins,  as  Hersog  suggests,  might  have  been  struck  in  adnusoe 
and  circulated  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  death)  39tb  August,  375.  Henof 
(who  deals  with  the  problem  in  his  Gesch.  und  System  der  rOm.  Staat^vcrf.  it.  (l 
585)  accepts  the  date  auh  Sept.  (Hist.  Aug.  xxvii,  3)  Tor  the  election  of  Tacitus  by 
the  senate,  rejecting  (i)  the  date  Feb.  3  (xxvi.  41,  3],  and  (a)  the  sutements  as  to 
an  interregnum  of  six  or  eight  months;  nnd  (3)  condemning  the  evidence  of  aa 
inscription  on  an  Orleans  milestone  (in  lientcn's  collection  5551)  which  wo<ttld 
place  Aurcli-in's  death  tit  the  end  of  ik75.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  that  he 
rcignedaboutfivcandahaUyearsfcp.  Hist  Aug.  xxvl.37.4,as(uneiidedb7Giambelll, 
after  Eutropius,  ix.  15) ;  be  did  not  become  emprror  before  spring  370.  See 
chapter,  note  a.     Cp.  SchlUsr.  i.  H7i-a.J 
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CHAPTER  Xn 


Condvci  of  the  Army  and  Senaic  aficr   (he  Death  of  Aureftan — 
Rj^igjis  of  Tacihix,  Prohus,  Cttrus  and  hii  Sotts 


Such  was  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Roman  emperon^  that^ 
whatever  might  be  their  conduct^  their  fate  was  commonly  the 
same.  A  lite  of  pleasure  or  virtue,  of  severity  or  mildness^  of 
indolence  or  glory,  alike  led  to  an  untimely  grave  ;  and  almost 
every  reign  is  closed  by  the  same  disgusting  repetition  of  treason 
mnd  murder.  The  death  of  Aurelian,  however,  is  remarkable  by 
its  extraordinary  consequences.  The  legions  admired,  lamented, 
and  revenged  their  victorious  chief.  The  artifice  of  his  per- 
fidious secretary  was  discovered  and  punished.  The  deluded 
conspirators  attended  the  funeral  of  their  injured  sovereign,  with 
sincere  or  well-feigned  contrition,  and  submitted  to  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  military  order,  which  was  signified  by  the 
following  epistle.  "The  brave  and  fortunate  armies  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome.  The  crime  of  one  man,  and  the 
error  of  many,  have  deprived  us  of  the  late  emperor  Aurelian. 
May  it  please  you,  venerable  lords  and  fathers  !  to  place  him  in 
the  number  of  the  godSj  and  to  appoint  a  successor  whom  your 
judgment  shall  declare  worthy  of  the  Imperial  purple.  None  of 
those  whose  guilt  or  misfortune  have  contributed  to  our  loss 
shall  ever  reign  over  us."  ^  The  Roman  senators  heard,  vrithout 
surprise,  that  another  emperor  had  been  assassinated  in  his  camp; 
they  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  Aurelian ;  but  the  modest 
and  dutiful  address  of  the  legions,  when  it  was  communicated  in 
full  assembly  by  the  consul,  diffused  the  most  pleasing  astonish- 
ment. Such  honours  as  fear  and  perhaps  esteem  could  extort 
they  liberally  poured  forth  on  the  memory  of  their  deceased 
sovereign.  Such  acknowledgments  as  gratitude  could  inspire 
they  returned  to  the  faithful  armies  of  the  republic,  who 
entertained  so  just  a  sense  of  the  legal  autiiority  of  the  setuite  in 
the  choice  of  an  emperor.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this  flattering 
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appeal,  the  most  prudent  of  the  assembly  declined  exposing 
safety  and  dimity  to  the  caprice  of  an  armed  multitude. 
strength  of  the  legions  was,  indeed,  a  pledge  of  their  sincerity, 
since  those  who  may  command  are  seldom  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  dissembling;  but  could  it  naturally  be  expected, 
that  a  hasty  repentance  would  correct  the  inveterate  habits  of 
fourscore  years  ?  Should  the  soldiers  relapse  into  Uieir  ac- 
customed seditions,  their  insolence  might  disgrace  the  majesty' 
of  the  senate,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  object  of  its  choice. 
Motives  like  these  dictated  a  decree  by  which  the  election  of  a 
new  emperor  was  referred  to  the  sufirage  of  the  military  order. 
jLS.sn.rak.  "^^  contention  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  best  attested,  but 
biJn&un^  most  improbable,  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.^  The  troopij 
•^ff  as  if  satiated  with  the  exercise  of  power,  again  conjured  the 
senate  to  invest  one  of  its  own  body  with  the  Imperial  purple. 
The  senate  still  persisted  in  its  refusal ;  the  army  in  its  requ 
The  reciprocal  offer  was  pressed  and  rejected  at  least  three  tira 
and,  whilst  the  obstinate  modesty  of  either  party  was  resolved 
receive  a  master  from  the  liands  of  the  other,  eight  mon 
insensibly  elapsed ;  an  amazing  period  of  tranquil  anarchy, 
during  which  the  Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovefcigny 
without  an  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  The  generals  and 
magistrates  appointed  by  Aurelian  continued  to  execute  their 
ordinary  functions  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  a  proconsul  of  A«i« 
was  the  only  considerable  person  removed  from  his  office  in 
whole  course  of  the  interregnum. 

An  event  somewhat  similar,  but  much  less  authentic,  is  sup 
to  have  happened  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  who,  in  his 
and  character,  bore  some  affinity  with  Aurelian.  The  throne 
vacant  during  twelve  montlis  till  tlie  election  of  a  Sabine  philo- 
sopher, and  the  public  peace  was  guarded  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  union  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  But,  in  the  time 
of  Numa  and  Romulus,  the  arms  of  the  people  were  controlled 
by  the  authority  of  the  Patricians ;  and  the  balance  of  freedom 
was  easily  preserved  in  a  small  and  virtuous  community."     The 


'  Asia 
a  th^J 

^l^f 


'  Vopiscus,  our  prindpoi  authontjr.  wroie  at  Rome  slxleeo  years  00I7  aAec  th« 
death  of  Aurelian :  and.  Dcsides  the  recent  noioricty  of  the  (acts,  constantly  dram 
his  materials  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate,  and  the  original  papers  of  the 
Ulpian  library.  [See  Appendix  i.]  2o*iimus  and  Zofuuras  appear  as  ignonnt  of  this 
transactioD  as  they  were  in  general  of  the  Koroan  coiutitutioo.  [The  interregotm 
was  jir  months,  according  to  Vopiscus,  xxvii.  x,  i,  and  xxvi.  40,  4.  Right  mcnlhs 
results  from  combining  the  date  3rd  Fcbniary  (xxvi  41.  3)  with  a5lh  Septemto 
Bat  see  last  chapter,  note  103.] 


(xxvii.  3,  a). 
•  Lit.  L  17. 


Dionys.  Halicam.  L  il  p.  115  [57].      Plutarch,  in  Noma,  p. 
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<1ecline  of  the  Roman  state,  far  different  from  its  infancy,  was 
attended  witli  every  circumstance  that  could  banish  from  an 
interregnum  the  prospect  of  obedience  and  harmony :  an  im- 
mense and  tumultuous  capital,  a  wide  extent  of  empire,  the  ser- 
vile equality  of  despotism,  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
mercenaries,  and  the  experience  of  fi-equent  revolution.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  temptations,  the  discipline  and  memory 
of  Aurelian  still  restrained  the  seditious  temper  of  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  fatal  ambition  of  their  leaders.  The  flower  of  the 
legions  maintained  their  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Imperial  standard  awed  the  less  powerful  camps  of  Rome 
and  of  the  provinces.  A  generous  though  transient  enthusiasm 
seemed  to  animate  the  military  order ;  and  wc  may  hope  that  a 
few  real  patriots  cultivated  the  returning  friendship  of  the  army 
and  the  senate,  as  the  only  expedient  capable  of  restoring  the 
republic  to  its  ancient  beauty  mid  vigour. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,*  near  eight  months  after  the  f^*^ 
murkier  of  Aurelian,  the  consul  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  tihooomu 
and  reported  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  empire,  i 
He  slightly  insinuated  that  the  precarious  loyalty  of  the  soldiers 
depended  on  the  chance  of  every  hour  and  of  every  accident ;  but 
he  represented,  with  the  most  convincing  eloquence,  the  various 
dangers  that  might  attend  any  farther  delay  in  the  choice  of  an 
emperor.  Intelligence,  he  said,  was  already  received  that  the 
Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine  and  occupied  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  opulent  cities  of  Gaul.  The  ambitiot*  of  the 
Persian  king  kept  the  East  in  perpetual  alarms;  Egypt,  Africa, 
and  Illyhcum  were  ex|>osed  to  foreign  and  domestic  arms ;  and 
the  levity  of  Syria  would  prefer  even  a  female  sceptre  to  the 
lisnctity  of  the  Roman  laws.  The  consul  then,  addressing  himself 
to  Tacitus,  the  first  of  the  senators/  required  his  opinion  on 
the  important  subject  of  a  proper  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne. 

If  we  can  prefer  personal  merit  to  accidental  greatness,  wcgMjrt«< 
shall  esteem  the  birth  of  Tacitus  more  truly  noble  than  that  of 
kings.     He  claimed  his  descent  from  the  philosopliic  historian 

The  first  of  tbi35«  wriUo?  relates  the  stury  like  un  orator,  the  second  like  a  lawyer, 
and  the  third  like  a  moralist,  and  none  of  then)  p>robably  without  some  intermixture 
of  fable. 

*(This  date  is  coofirmcd  by  xxvii.  13,  6,  wlicrtras  that  of  the  former  meeting  of 
tl)e  i>cn.iie,  3rd  February,  ib  probably  fal^;.] 

^Vopiscus  (in  Hist.  August,  p.  337  [xxvlL  4])  calls  him  "  primie  sententise 
consularts";  and  soon  afterwards,  Prinrefn  senatiu.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  monarchs  of  Rome,  disdaining  that  humble  title,  resigned  it  to  the  tnost 
ancient  uf  Uie  scnatgrs. 
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whose  writings  will  instruct  the  last  generations  of  mankind.* 
The  senator  Tacitus  was  then  seventy-five  years  of  age.^  The 
long  period  of  his  innocent  life  was  adorned  with  wealth  and 
honouHJ.  He  had  twice  been  invested  wRh  the  consular  dignity,' 
and  enjoyed  with  elegance  and  sobriety  his  ample  patrimony 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  sterling.*  The  experi- 
ence of  so  many  princes,  whom  he  liad  esteemed  or  endured, 
from  the  vain  folliesof  Elagabalus  to  the  useful  rigour  of  Aurelian, 
taught  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  duties,  the  dangers, 
and  the  temptations  of  their  sublime  station.  From  the  assiduous 
study  of  his  immortal  ancestor  he  derived  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  constitution  and  of  human  nature.^**  The  voice  of  the 
people  had  already  named  Tacitus  as  the  citizen  the  most  worthy 
of  empire.  The  ungrateful  rumour  reached  his  ears,  and  induced 
him  to  seek  the  retirement  of  one  of  his  villas  in  Campania 
He  had  passed  two  months  in  the  delightful  pri\'acy  of  Baite, 
when  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  smnmons  of  the  consul  to  resume 
his  honourable  place  in  the  senate,  and  to  assist  the  republic  with  i 
his  counsels  on  this  important  occasion.  fl 

He  arose  to  speak,  when,  from  every  quarter  of  the  house,  be  ^ 
was  saluted  with  the  names  of  Augustus  and  Emperor.  "  Taeitot 
Augustus,  the  gods  preserve  thee,  we  choose  tnee  for  our  sove- 
reign, to  thy  care  we  intrust  the  republic  and  the  world.  Ac- 
cept the  empire  from  the  authority  of  the  senate.  It  is  due  to 
thy  rank,  to  thy  conduct,  to  thy  manners."  As  soon  as  the 
tumult  of  acclamations  subsided,  Tacitus  attempted  to  decline 
the  dangerous  honour,  and  to  express  his  wonder  that  they 
should  elect  his  age  and  infirmities  to  succeed  the  martial  vigour 
of  Aurelian.  "  Are  these  limbs,  conscript  fathers  !  fitted  to  so*- 
tain  the  weight  of  armour,  or  to  practise  the  exercises  of  the 

*  The  only  objection  to  this  genealogy  is  that  the  historian  was  named  Coradinft, 
the  emperor,  Qaudios  [M.  Claudius  Tacitus].  But  under  the  Lower  Empbt 
surnames  were  extremely  various  and  uncertain. 

^Zonanu.  L  xii.  p.  637  [a8].  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle,  by  an  obvioni 
mistake,  transfers  that  age  to  Atu^ian. 

8  In  the  year  273  he  was  ordinary  consul  But  he  must  have  been  Suflectol 
many  years  before,  and  most  probably  under  Valerian. 

*  Bis  millies  octin^HtUs.  Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  229  [xrvii.  10].  This 
sum,  according  to  uie  old  standard,  was  equi>'n.!cnt  to  eight  hundred  oiid  forty 
thousand  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  each  of  the  value  of  three  pounds  sterling.  Bnl 
in  the  age  of  Tacitus  the  coin  bad  lost  much  of  its  weight  and  purity. 

*o  After  his  accession,  he  gave  orders  that  ten  copies  of  the  historian  sbotild  be 
annually  transcHbLHl  and  placed  in  the  public  libraries.  The  Roman  libraries  have 
long  unce  penshrd.  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  Tadtus  was  preaerved  in  a  single 
M&  and  discovered  in  a  monastery  of  Westphalia.  See  Bayle,  Dictioaoure.  M%, 
Tociiti  Landipsius  ad  Annal.  ii.  9. 
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Isunp  ?    The  variety  of  clinuiteSj  and  the  hardships  of  a  military  i 

life,  would  soon  oppress  a  feeble  constitution,  which  subsists 
only  by  the  most  tender  management.  My  exhausted  strength 
scarcely  enables  me  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  senator;  how  in- 
sufficient would  it  prove  to  the  arduous  labours  of  war  and  govern-  | 
ment !  Can  you  hope  that  the  legions  will  respect  a  weak  old 
man,  whose  days  have  been  spent  in  the  shade  of  peace  and  re- 
tirement ?  Can  you  desire  that  I  should  ever  find  reason  to 
regret  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  senate  ?**  ^^ 

The  reluctance  of  Tacitus^  and  it  might  possibly  be  sincere,  ■•<  ""f* 
was  encountered  by  the  affectionate  obstinacy  of  the  senate.  Five  '"" 
hundred  voices  repeated  at  once,  in  eloquent  confusion,  that  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  princes,  Numa,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  very  advanced  season 
of  life ;  that  the  mind,  not  the  body,  a  sovereign,  not  a  soldier, 
was  the  object  of  their  choice  ;  and  that  they  expected  from  him 
no  more  than  to  guide  by  his  wisdom  the  valour  of  the  legions. 
These  pressing  thtmgh  tumultuary  instances  were  seconded  by  a 
more  regular  oration  of  Metius  Falconius,  the  next  on  the  consu- 
lar bench  to  Tacitus  himself.  He  reminded  the  assembly  of  the 
evils  which  Rome  had  endured  from  the  vices  of  headstrong  and 
capricious  youths,  congratulated  them  on  the  election  of  a  virtuous 
and  exfierienced  senator,  and,  with  &  manly,  though  perhaps  a 
selfish,  freedom,  exhorted  Tacitus  to  remember  the  reasons  of  his 
elevation,  and  to  seek  a  successor,  not  in  his  own  family,  but  in 
the  republic.  The  speech  of  Falconius  was  enforced  by  a  general 
acclamation.  The  emperor  elect  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
his  country,  and  received  the  voluntary  homage  of  his  equals. 
The  judgment  of  the  senate  was  confirmed  by  the  consent  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  of  the  Prsetorian  guards.*^ 

The  administration  of  Tacitus  was  not  unworthy  of  his  life  and  Aattoritror 
principles.  A  grateful  servant  of  the  senate,  he  considered  that 
national  council  as  the  author,  and  himself  as  the  subject,  of  the 
laws."  He  studied  to  henl  the  wounds  which  Imperial  pride, 
civil  discord,  and  military  violence  had  inflicted  on  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  restore,  at  least,  the  imnge  of  the  ancient  republic, 
as  it  had  been  preserved  by  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  the 


i^Voplscus  in  Hfst  August  p  337  [xxvlt  4]. 

"  Hist  August  p.  338  [xxvij.  7].     Tacitus  addressed  the  Pnetoriona  hj  the 
appellation  of  sanctisiimi  milUn,  and  the  people  by  that  of  uuraiissimi  QuiriUs. 
u  la  his  roanamissioiis  b«  never  exceeded  tbe  number  of  an  bundred,  as  limited 
^  Am  Cantnian  law,  which  was  enacted  under  Augustus,  and  at  length  repealed 
"^ian.    See  Casaubon  ad  locum  Vopiaci,     [SX.  appears  on  his  oMns.] 
SX  VOL.    I. 
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vlitues  of  Trajan  aod  the  Antonines.  It  may  not  be  useless 
fecapitulate  some  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  which  the 
^icnate  appeared  to  have  reffaiued  by  the  election  of  Tacitus.^* 
1.  To  invest  one  of  their  body,  under  the  title  of  emperor,  with 
the  general  command  of  the  armies  and  the  goverrunent  of  the 
frontier  provinces.  2.  To  determine  the  list,  or^  as  it  was  then 
ftylcfl,  the  College  of  Consuls.  They  were  twelve  in  number, 
who,  in  successive  pairs,  each  during  the  space  of  two  montlki, 
filled  the  year,  and  represented  the  dignity  of  that  ancient  office. 
The  authority  of  the  senate  in  the  nomination  of  the  consuls  was 
exercised  with  such  independent  freedom  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  an  irregular  request  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  hii 
brother  Florianus.  "  The  senate/'  exclaimed  Tacitus,  with  the 
honest  transport  of  a  patriot,  ''understand  the  character  of  a 
prince  whom  tliey  have  chosen."  3,  To  appoint  the  proconsuls 
and  presidents  of  the  provinces,  and  to  confer  on  all  the  magis- 
trates their  civil  jurisdiction.  4.  To  receive  appeals  through  the 
intrnuediate  office  of  the  pncfect  of  the  city  from  all  the 
tribunals  of  the  empire.  5.  To  give  force  and  validity,  by  their 
decrees,  to  such  as  they  should  approve  of  the  emperor's  edicti 
6<  To  these  several  branches  of  authority  we  may  add  some 
Inspection  over  the  finances,  since,  even  in  the  stem  reign  at 
Aurelian,  it  was  in  their  power  to  divert  a  part  of  the  revalue 
from  the  public  service.^* 
tMi  Circular  epistles  were  sent,  without  delay,  to  all  the  principtl 
cities  of  the  empire,  Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Thessalonki^ 
Corinth,  Athens,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  to  claim 
their  ol>edience,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  happy  revolotiaB^ 
which  had  restored  the  Roman  senate  to  its  ancient  dif^oStj. 
Two  of  these  epistles  are  still  extant  We  likewise  poaicJi  tm 
rtxy  lingnUr  fragments  of  the  prirate  conrJiKinrtmre  of  die 
•enatan  <mi  tkis  occaskm.  They  dxscorer  the  oaost  txceatbit 
joy  and  the  oKNt  unbounded  hopesL  *'CastawajytMiriDiMeBH;* 
it  is  thus  that  one  of  the  senators  addreaaet  his  mend,  "  eneife 
frooB  your  retimnents  of  Bai«  and  PateolL  Gire  joaxmM  ta 
tbe  city,  to  the  senate.  Rocne  BcHuidiies»  the  wfacje  r^nblk 
Tliaoks  to  the  Roaian  army«  to  an  smy  tnij 
«t  lesfltii  ve  have  lecoteml  oar  JMt  ■uU—it^.  the 
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end  of  all  our  desires.  We  hear  appeals,  we  appoiut  proconsuls, 
we  create  emperors :  periiaps,  too,  we  may  restrain  them — to 
the  wise,  a  word  is  sufficient"  *^  These  lofty  expectations  were, 
however,  soon  dJsappoiuted;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  the 
armies  and  the  provinces  should  long  obey  the  luxurious  and  un- 
arlike  noblesof  Rome.  On  the  slightest  touch,  the  unsupported 
brie  of  their  pride  and  power  fell  to  the  ground.  The  expiring 
nate  displayed  a  sudden  lustre,  biased  for  a  moment,  aod  was 
tinguished  for  ever. 

Ail  that  had  yet  passed  at  Rome  was  no  more  than  a  theatriLvil  ad.  m. 
representation,  unless  it    was  ratified    by  the  more  substantial  ukaowiMiiu 
power  of  the    legions.     Leaving   the   senators   to   enjoy   their       """y 
dream   of  freedom   and   ambition,   Tacitus   proceeded    to  the 
Thracian    camp,    and   was    there,   by   the    Prastorian    prefect, 
sented   to  the  assembled  troops,  as  the  prince  whom  they 
emselves  had  demanded,  and  whom  the  senate  ha<l  bestowecL 
»o<)n  as  the  prepfect  was  silent,  the  emperor  addressed  him- 
If  to  the  soldiers  with  elegance  and  propriety.     He  gratified 
eir  avarice  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  treasure,  under   the 
names  of  pay  and  donative.     He  engaged  their  esteem  by  a 
iritcd    declaration  that,  although  his  age  might  disable   him 
m  the  performance  of  military  exploits,  his  counsels  should 
ver  be  unworthy  of  a  Roman  general,  the  successor  of  the 
ve  Aurelian.*^ 

Wliilst  the  deceased  emperor  was  making  preparations  foraTh*AUat 
second  expedition  into  the  East,  he  had  negotiated  with  theSif™*^ 
Alani,  a  acythian  people,  who  pitohed  their  tents  in  the  iSdta 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Ma&otii.  Those  barbarians,  allured 
by  presents  and  subsidies,  had  promised  to  invade  Persia  with  a 
numerous  body  of  light  cavalry.  They  were  faithful  to  their 
engagements :  but,  when  thev  arrived  on  the  Roman  frontier, 
Aurelian  was  already  dead,  the  design  of  the  Persian  war  was 
at  least  suspended,  and  the  generals,  who,  during  the  interregnum, 
exercised  a  doubtful  authority,  were  unprepared  either  to 
receive  or  to  oppose  them.  Provoked  by  such  treatment,  which 
they  considered  as  trifling  and  perfidious,  the  Alani  had  recourse 
to  their  own  valour  for  their  payment  and  revenge  ;  and,  as  they 
moved  with  the  usual  swiftness  of  Tartars,  they  had  soon  spread 
themselves  over  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and 
Galatia.     The   legions,  who  from  the  opposite   shores   of  the 

I'Vopiscus  in  HisL  August  p.  aw,  233,  233  [xzvii.  18.  19].      Tbe  lenaiora 
criebrated  the  happy  restoration  with  necalombs  and  public  rejoidnci. 
"  Hist  AnguaL  p;  saS  [xxvii.  6]. 
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Bosphorus  could  almost  distinguish  the  flames  of  the  citii 
villages,  impatiently  urged  their  general  to  lead  them  against 
the  invaders.  The  conduct  of  Tacitus  was  suitable  to  bit  age 
and  station.  He  convinced  the  barbarians  of  the  faith^  as  well 
as  of  the  power,  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  the  Alani, 
appeased  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  engagements  which 
Aurelian  had  contracted  with  them,  relinquished  their  booty  and 
captiveB,  and  quietly  retreated  to  their  own  deserts  beyond  the 
Phasis.  Against  the  remainder,  who  refused  peace,  the  Roman 
emperor  waged,  in  person,  a  successful  war.  Seconded  by  an  army 
of  brave  and  experienced  veterans,  in  a  few  weeks  he  deUvered 
the  provinces  of  Asia  from  the  terror  of  the  Scythian  invasion.*' 

But  the  glory  and  life  of  Tacitus  were  of  short  duration. 
Transported,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  from  the  soft  retirement  of 
Campania  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  he  sunk  under  the 
unaccustomed  hardships  of  a  military  life.  The  fatigues  of  the 
body  were  aggravated  by  the  cares  of  the  mind.  For  a  while, 
the  angry  and  selfisli  passions  of  the  soldiers  had  been  suspended 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  public  virtue.  They  soon  broke  out  with 
redoubled  violence^  and  raged  in  the  camp,  and  even  in  the 
tent  of  the  aged  emperor.  His  mild  and  amiable  character  scrve<l 
only  to  inspire  contempt,  and  he  was  incessantly  tormented 
with  Actions  which  he  could  not  assuage,  and  by  demands  which 
it  was  impossible  to  satisfy.  Whatever  flattering  expectations 
he  bad  conceived  of  reconciling  the  public  disorders,  Tacitus 
soon  was  convinced  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  army  disdained 
the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  and  his  last  hour  was  hastened  by 
anguish  and  disappointment  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
soldiers  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
^*  It  is  certain  that  their  insolence  was  the  cause  of  liis 
He  expired  at  Tyana  in  Cappadocla^  after  a  reign  of 
only  six  months  and  about  twenty  days,^ 

The  eyes  of  Tacitus  were  scarcely  closed  before  his  brother 


pnnce. 
death. 


uV<^iscus  in  HlsL  Augujt  p.  990  [xzvii.  13],  Zosimus,  L  i.  p.  57  [63} 
Zonaras,  L  xiL  p.  637  [aS].  Two  passages  in  the  life  of  Probus  (p.  236.  338  [8  and 
13])  convince  mc  that  these  Scytnian  invaders  of  Pontus  were  Alani.  TRalbcr. 
Goths;  cp.  P'icioria  Gotku:a,  Cohen,  6,  336;  title  Golkicus Afaximus,  WumaniB. 
X046.]  If  we  vaaj  believe  Zosimus  (1.  i.  p.  5B  [64]),  tloriantu  pursued  them  as  lur 
as  the  Cimraeriaa  Bosphorus.  But  be  bad  scarcity  lime  for  so  long  and  difficult 
ao  expedition. 

U  Eutropius  [xv.  9]  and  Auielius  Victor  [Cas.  36]  only  say  that  he  died  ;  Victor 
Junior  adds  that  it  was  of  a  fever.     Zosimus  [1.  63I  and  Zonaras  [ih.]  afllnu  thai 
he  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.     Voplscus  [xxvii.  13]  mentions  botn  accounts 
•eems  to  beiitate.    Y«l  suneljr  these  jarring  opinions  are  easily  reccncitod. 

**  According  to  the  two  Victors,  he  rcignca  exactly  tvro  hundred  daya. 
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Florianus^  showed  himself  unworthy  to  reign,  by  the  hasty 
usurpation  of  the  puq)le,  without  expecting  the  approbation  of 
the  senate.  The  reverence  for  the  Roman  constitution,  which 
yet  influenced  the  camp  and  the  provinces,  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  dispose  them  to  censure,  but  not  to  provoke  them  to 
oppose,  the  precipitate  ambition  of  Florianus.  The  discontent 
would  have  evaporated  in  idle  murmurs,  had  not  the  general 
of  the  East,  the  heroic  Probus,  boldly  declared  himself  the 
avenger  of  the  senate.  The  contest,  however,  was  still  unequal ; 
nor  could  the  most  able  leader,  at  the  head  of  the  effeniinate 
troops  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  encounter,  with  any  hopes  of  victory, 
Uie  legions  of  Europe,  whose  irresistible  strength  appeared  to 
support  the  brother  of  Tacitus.  But  the  fortmie  and  activity  of 
Probus  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  hardy  veterans  of 
his  rival,  accustomed  to  cold  climates,  sickened  and  consumed 
away  in  the  sultry  heats  of  Cilicia,  where  the  summer  proved 
remarkably  unwholesome.  Their  numbers  were  diminished  by 
frequent  desertion,  the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  feebly  de- 
fended ;  Tarsus  opened  its  gates,  and  the  soldiers  of  FlorianuSi 
when  they  had  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  Imperial  title  about 
three  months,^  delivered  the  empire  from  civil  war  by  the  easy 
sacrifice  of  a  prince  whom  they  despised. *3 

The  perpetual  revolutions  of  the  throne  had  so  perfectly  Jj22«£u?' 
etaaed  every  notion  of  hereditary  right,  that  the  family  of  an  •*Mwtw 
unfortunate  emperor  was  incapable  of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 
his  successors.  The  children  of  Tacitus  and  Florianus  were 
permitted  to  descend  into  a  private  station,  and  to  mingle  with 
the  general  moss  of  the  people.  Their  poverty  indeed  became 
an  additional  safeguard  to  their  innocence.  When  Tacitus  was 
elected  by  the  senate,  he  resigned  his  ample  patrimony  to  the 
public  service,^'  an  act  of  generosity  specious  in  appearance,  but 
which  evidently  disclosed  his  intention  of  transmitting  the 
empire  to  his  descendants.  The  only  consolation  of  their 
fallen  state  was  the  remembrance  of  transient  greatness,  and  a 
distant  hope,  the  child  of  a  flattering  prophecy,  that,  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  years,  a  monarch  of  the  race  of  Tacitus  should 


•*[M.  Annius  Florianus.] 

'ifKijr  duv6us  mauibtij,  Hi&L  Aag.  xxvij.  14  ;  a  months,  ao  days,  EutropJua.] 

*  Hist.  AuK^iut  p.  831  [xxvii.  14].  Zosimiu,  I.  I.  p.  58,  50  \6^,  65].  Zon&ru, 
1-  xii.  p.  657  [aS].  Aurelius  Victor  s&ys  thai  Probus  assumes  the  empire  in  Illrri- 
cum,  an  opinion  which  (though  sdopted  by  a  very  learned  nun)  would  IfefOMr  thai 
period  of  history  into  inextricable  confusion.  I  Probus  was  dm*  i 
the  army  seems  to  have  summoned  him  frmn  luyHctiin.] 

••  Hist  August,  p.  a39  [xxvti.  10,  i\. 
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rise,  the  protector  of  the  seiuite,  the  restorer  of  Rome,  and  the 
conqueror  of  the  whole  earth.*^ 
'U4  Tlie  peos&nts  of  Illyriciun,  who  had  ah*eady  given  CUudius 
and  Aurelian  to  the  sinking  empire,  biid  an  equal  right  to  glor^- 
in  the  elevation  of  Probus.^*  Above  twenty  years  before,  the 
emperor  Valenan,  with  his  usual  penetration,  had  discovered 
the  rising  merit  of  the  young  soldier,  on  whom  he  conferred  the 
rank  of  tribune  long  before  the  age  prewribrd  by  the  militar)- 
regulations.  The  tribune  soon  justified  his  ciioice  by  a  victory 
over  a  great  body  of  Sarmatiana,  in  which  he  saved  the  life  of  a 
near  relation  of  Valerian ;  and  deserved  to  receive  from  the 
em[>eror's  hand  the  collars,  bracelets,  spears,  aud  banners,  the 
moral  and  the  civic  crown,  and  all  the  honourable  rewards 
reserved  by  ancient  Rome  for  successful  valour.  Tlie  third,  Bad 
afterwards  the  tenth,  legion  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of 
Probus,  who,  in  every  step  of  his  promotion,  showed  him&elf 
superior  to  the  station  which  he  filled.  Africa  and  Pontus,  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  by  turiu 
afforded  him  the  most  splendid  occasions  of  displaying  his 
personal  prowess  and  his  conduct  in  war.^"^  Aurelian  was  in* 
debted  to  him  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  still  more  indebted 
for  the  honest  courage  with  which  he  nfien  checked  the  cruelty 
of  his  master.  Tacitus,  who  desired  by  the  abilities  of  hit 
generals  to  supply  his  own  deficiency  of  military  talents,  named 
him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  eastern  provinces,  with  (i\e 
times  the  usual  salary,  the  promise  of  the  consulship,  and  the 
hope  of  a  triumph.  When  Probua  ascended  the  Imperial  throne, 
be  was  about  forty-four  years  of  age  ;  ^  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  fame,  of  the  love  of  the  army,  and  of  a  mature  vigour  of 
mind  and  body. 

His  acknowledged  merit,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  ags 
Florianus,  left  him  without  an  enemy  or  a  competitor.     Yet; 
we  may  credit  his  own  professions,  very  far  from  being  desiroi 
of  the  empire,  he  had  accepted  it  with  the  most  sincere  relu«-' 
tance.     "  But  it  is  no  longer  in  my  power,"  says  Probus^  in  a 


*  He  was  to  scad  judges  to  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and  Sormolians.  a  presi' 
to  Taprobsuui,  and  k  proconsul  to  the  Roman  island  {supposed  by  Casaubon 
Salmasius  lo  mean  Bntain).  Such  a  history  as  mine  {says  Vopiacus  with  p- 
roodest>')  will  not  subsist  a  thotisand  years  to  expose  or  justify  ihc  prediction. 

*For  the  private  Ufe  of  Probtu,   see.  Vo^ficaa  in    HisL    August   p.   u^-tyj 
[ixvili.  3  sf^.     M.  Auicliiu  Probus,  Eckliel,  vii.  s^o-l 

^  [S^mMr  vicioriMo  which   appears  on  coins  was  thus  deserved   before  hia 
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^  to  the  Alexandrian  Chroaiclc,  be  was  fifty  at  the  lime  of  his 
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private  letter,  "  to  lay  down  a  title  so  full  of  envy  and  of  danger. 
I  must  continue  to  personate  the  character  which  the  soldien 
iiave  imposed  upon  me."  ^  His  dutiful  address  to  the  senate 
displayed  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  language,  of  a  Roman 
patriot :  "  When  you  elected  one  of  yoiu-  order,  conscript  fathers  I 
to  succeed  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  you  acted  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  your  justice  and  -wisdom.  For  you  are  the  legal  sovereigns 
of  the  world,  and  the  power  which  you  derive  from  your  ances- 
tors will  descend  to  your  posterity.  Happy  would  it  have  been, 
if  Florianus,  instead  of  usurping  the  purple  of  his  brother,  like  a 
private  inheritance,  had  expected  what  your  majesty  might 
determine,  either  in  his  favour  or  in  that  of  any  other  person. 
The  prudent  soldiers  have  pimished  his  rashness.  To  me  they 
have  offered  the  title  of  Augustus.  But  I  submit  to  yoiu*  clem- 
ency my  pretensions  and  my  merits."**'  When  this  respectful 
epistle  was  read  by  the  consul,  the  senators  were  unable  to  difi-  a.D.  m. 
guise  their  satisfaction  that  Probus  should  condescend  thus*"^ 
humbly  to  solicit  a  sceptre  which  he  already  possessed.  Tliey 
celebrated  with  the  warmest  gratitude  his  virtues,  hfs  exploits, 
and  above  all  his  moderation.  A  decree  immediately  passed, 
without  A  dissenting  voice,  to  ratify  the  election  of  the  eastern 
armies,  and  to  confer  on  their  chief  all  the  several  branches  of 
the  Imperial  dignity :  the  names  of  Ccesar  and  Augustus,  the 
title  of  Father  of  his  country,  the  right  of  making  in  the  same 
day  three  motions  in  the  senate,'^  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus, 
the  tribunitiAn  power,  and  the  proconsular  command ;  a  mode 
of  investiture,  which,  though  it  seemed  to  multiply  the  authority 
of  the  emperor,  expressed  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  re- 
public. The  reign  of  Probus  corresponded  with  this  fair  begin- 
ning. The  senate  was  permitted  to  direct  the  civil  administration 
of  the  empire.  Their  faithful  general  asserted  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  oflcn  laid  at  their  feet  crowns  of  gold  and 
barbaric  trophies,  the  fruits  of  his  numerous  victories."^     Yet, 

*The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Prscioriui  pricfect.  whom  (on  condiiion  of  bis 
good  behaviour]  he  promised  to  continue  in  his  great  office.  See  Htst  Ang.  p. 
337  (VxvUl  lol. 

"Vopiscusin  Hist  August,  p.  237  [ib.  xi\  The  date  of  the  letter  is  assuredly 
iuilty.  Instead  of  Ntm.  Ftbn*ar.  we  may  read  Non.  August.  fSo  TiUemont  and 
Clinlon.  The  evidence  of  Alexandrian  coins  shows  that  Proous  ascended  the 
throne  before  aglh  August.  976.] 

I  Hist.  August,  p.  338  [ib.  la,  8].  It  is  odd  that  the  senate  should  treat  Pro- 
bus  less  favourably  ihtin  Marcos  Antoninus.  That  prince  had  received,  even  before 
Ibe  death  of  Plus,  fus  quxntae  rtlationit.     See  Capitolin.  in  Hist.  AtignsL  p.  34. 

"  See  the  dutiful  letter  of  Probus  to  the  senate,  after  his  German  victorica.  Hilt 
August,  p.  939  [uiviii.  15]. 
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whilst  he  gratified  their  vanity,  he  must  secretly  have  despii 
their  indolence  and  weakness.  Though  it  was  every  momcut 
their  power  to  repel  the  disgraceful  edict  of  Gallienus,  the  prom 
successors  of  the  Scipios  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  exclusion 
from  all  military  employments.  They  soon  experienced  that 
those  who  refuse  the  sword  must  renounce  the  sceptre. 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on  every  side  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  After  his  death  they  seemed  to  revive,  with  nn  in- 
crease of  fury  and  of  numbers.  They  were  again  vanquished  by 
the  active  vigour  of  ProbuSj  who,  in  a  short  reign  of  about  six 
years^"  equalled  the  fame  of  ancient  heroes,  and  restored  peace 
and  order  to  every  province  of  the  Roman  world.  The  dangerous 
frontier  of  Rheetia  he  so  firmly  secured,  that  he  left  it  without 
the  suspicion  of  an  enemy.  He  broke  the  wandering  power  of 
the  Sarmatian  tribes,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  compelled 
those  barbarians  to  relinquish  their  spoil.  The  Gothic  nation 
courted  the  alliance  of  so  warlike  an  emperor.^  He  attacked 
the  Isaurians  in  tlieir  mountains,  besieged  and  took  several  of 
their  strongest  castles,*^  and  flattered  himself  that  he  bad  for 
ever  suppressed  a  domestic  foe,  whose  independence  so  deeply 
wounded  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  The  troubles  excited  by 
the  usurper  Firmus  in  the  Upper  Egypt  had  never  been  perfectly 
appeased,  and  the  cities  uf  Ptolemais  and  Coptos,  furtifi^  by  the 
alliance  of  the  Blemmyes,  still  maintained  an  obscure  rebellion. 
The  chastisement  of  those  cities,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  the 
savages  of  the  South,  is  said  to  have  alarmed  the  court  of  Persia, '^ 
and  the  Great  King  sued  in  vain  for  the  friendship  of  Probus. 
Most  of  the  exploits  which  distinguished  bis  reign  were  achieved 
by  the  personal  valour  and  conduct  of  the  emperor,  insomuch 
that  the  writer  of  his  life  expresses  some  amazement  how,  in  su 
short  a  time,  a  single  man  could  be  present  in  so  many  distant 
wars.  The  remaining  actions  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
lieutenants,  the  judicious  choice  of  whom  forms  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  his   glory.     Cams,    Diocletian,   Maximian,   Constantius, 

»Tbe  date  and  duratlga  of  the  rdrn  of  Probus  ore  very  correcily  asccrloiiicd  to 
Cardinal  Noris,  in  bis  learned  work,  De  Epochis  Srro-Maccdonuni,  p.  96-105.  A 
passage  of  Euscbius  connects  tbe  second  year  of  Probus  with  the  ceras  of  seven] 
of  the  Syrian  cities. 

**  Vopiscus  in  HtsL  August  p.  339  [xxviii.  ]6,  3.  omnes  Geticos  populos], 

'Zosimus  (I  i.  p.  62-65  [^])  ^^^  ^  ^^T  1*^"E  ^^^  trifling  story  of  Lydios  the 
tsaorian  robber. 

>*Zo^in.  L  i.  p.  65  [^i].     Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August  p.  339,  34o[xxviii.  i7, 4and 
z8,  i\      But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  defeat  of  the  savages  of  iEibiopia  caiil# 
atTect  the  Persian  monarch.     [There  is  no  proof  that  Probus  was  hi  Egypt  dt 
bis  reign  ;  but  he  celebrated  the  successes  against  the  Blemmyes  and  the  ani 
of  Ptolem&ia  with  a  costly  tritunph.] 
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G&lerius,  Ascleptodatus,  Annibalianus,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
chiefs,  who  ailcrwords  ascended  or  supported  the  throne^  were 
trained  to  anu&  in  the  severe  school  of  Aurelian  and  Probus.'^ 

But  the  most  important  service  which  Probus  rendered  to  the  iLo.Tn 
republic  was  the  deliverance  of  Gaid,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy  *>»oi  *'» 
Rouristiing  cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  who,  u« 
since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged  that  great  province  with 
impunity.^  Among  the  various  multitude  of  those  6erce  in- 
vaders we  may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  three 
great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively  vanquished  by  the 
valour  of  Probus.  He  drove  back  the  Franks  into  their  morasses  ; 
a  descriptive  circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer  that  the 
coDfederacy  known  by  ilie  manly  appellation  of  Frrc  already  oc- 
cupied the  flat  maritime  country,  intersected  and  almost  over- 
flown by  the  stagnating  waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several 
tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded  to  their  alliance. 
He  vanquished  the  Burgundians,  a  considerable  people  of  the 
Vandalic  race.  They  had  wandered  in  quest  of  booty  from  the  pwj 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  They  esteemed  them- 
selves sufficiently  fortunate  to  purcliase,  by  the  restitution  of  all 
their  booty,  the  permission  of  an  undisturbed  retreat.  They  at-  j 
tempted  to  elude  that  article  of  the  treaty.  Their  punishment  ' 
was  immediate  and  terrible.^  But  of  all  the  invaders  of  Gaul, 
the  moat  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a  distant  people  who 
reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on  the  frontient  of  Poland  and 
Silciia.***  In  the  Lygian  nation,  the  Arii  held  the  first  rank  by 
their  numbers  and  fierceness.  "The  Arii  (it  is  thus  that  they 
arc  described  by  the  energy  of  Tacitus)  study  to  improve  by  art 
and  circumstances  the  innate  terrors  of  their  barbarism.  Their 
shields  are  black,  their  bodies  are  painted  black.  They  choose 
for  the  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night.  Their  host  ad- 
vances, covered  as  it  were  with  a  funereal  shade ;  *^  nor  do  they 

'  Besides  lhc*c  wcU-kDOMm  chiefs,  several  otliers  arc  named  by  Vopiscus  (Hi»t 
August  p.  341  [ib.  aa]),  whose  actions  have  noi  reached  our  knowledge. 

*See  Ibe  Cersars  of  Juliiui.  and  Hist  August,  p.  338.  340.  041  [ih.  ic.  18]. 

>*ZosiniU5.  i.  i.  p.  63  (67,  68j.  Hist.  August,  p.  340  [Ug.  338,  ib.  14].  But  the 
laller  sujjposes  ihe  punishment  inflictiMl  with  the  cfinsont  ofthcu^  kings;  if  so,  it  was 
pnrtial.  like  the  offence,  fin  377  Prubus  himself  druvc  Uick  the  Alamanni  "  tieyoiid 
the  Neckor  and  the  Alba  ^ » Raobe  Alp  of  Swabia)  while  his  generals  repelled  the 
Franks-     The  BurgundUn  victory  was  perhaps  in  278'] 

*Scc  Cluvcr.  Orrmania  Antiqua.  1.  iii.  Ptolemy  places  in  their  country  the 
city  of  Calisia,  probably  Calish  in  Silesia.  [The  author  has  made  loo  much 
of  the  AoTMirvt  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (ib.).  It  is  quite  uncertain  who  this  people 
was.] 

«t  Femiu  umbr^  ii  the  eiprcssion  of  Tacitus :  it  is  surely  a  very  bold  one.  [A 
ausapprehcnaton.     Umbra  Is  ablative  und/enUis  agrees  with  exerciims.] 
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often  6nd  an  enemy  capable  of  Bustaining  so  strange  and 
an  aspect  Of  oil  our  senses,  the  eyes  are  the  first  vanqi 
in  battle. "  ^  Yet  the  arras  and  discipline  of  the  Romans  eaai]y 
discomfited  these  horrid  phantoms.  The  Lygii  were  defeated  in 
a  general  engagement,  and  Scmno,  the  most  renowned  of  their 
chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Probus.  That  prudent  emperor, 
unwilling  to  reduce  a  brave  people  to  despair,  granted  them  aa 
honourable  capitulation,  and  permitted  them  to  return  in  safety 
to  their  native  country.  Hut  the  losses  which  they  suffered  in 
the  march,  the  battle,  and  the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the 
nation  :  nor  is  the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated  in  the  hiataij 
either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire.  The  deliverance  of  Gaol  ta 
reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
invaders  ;  a  work  of  labour  to  the  Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the 
emperor,  who  gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  barw 
harian>3  But,  as  the  fame  of  warriors  is  built  on  the  destruction 
of  human  kind,  we  may  naturally  suspect  that  the  sanguinai^ 
account  was  multiplied  by  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers,  and  acoeplcd 
without  any  very  severe  examination  by  the  liberal  vani^  of 
Probus. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Maximin,  the  Roman  genenb  haA 
confined  their  ambition  to  a  defensive  war  against  the  natinna  ti 
Germany,  who  perpetually  pressed  on  the  &ontien  of  Ube 
empire.  The  more  daring  Probus  pursued  his  Galbc  victoriei^ 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  displayed  his  invincible  eagles  ooi  the 
hanks  of  the  EJbe  and  the  Neckar.^  He  was  ftdly  conriooed 
that  nothing  could  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  barbsriana  to 
peace,  unless  they  experienced  in  their  own  ctmntiy  the 
calamities  of  war.  Germany,  exhaosted  by  the  ill  socccsi  of  the 
last  emigration,  was  astonished  by  his  presence.  Nine  of  die 
most  considerable  princes  repaired  to  his  camp^  and  fell  praoCnftt 
at  bis  ieet.  Such  a  treaty  was  humbly  received  by  the  GeiouiMt 
as  it  pleased  the  conqueror  to  dictate.  He  exacted  a  strict 
teatitution  of  the  effects  and  captives  which  they  bad  corned 
away  from  the  provinces ;  and  obliged  their  own  magistrates  io 
punish  the  more  obstinate  robbers  who  presnmed  to  detain  ant 
part  of  the  spoiL  A  coossderable  tribute  of  corn,  cattle  and 
hordes,  the  only  wealth  of  baiharians,  was  reserved  for  the  use  ot 
the  garrisoos  whkh  Probos  established  on  the  limits  of  the* 


oVoptxxa  in  Hist.  Aagflct  p.  938  TSl  15). 

vribese  c*b:15  ^  '         '»l^yeari77.  aad  Iheredncdca  oflfaeAlMBBaa 
ahtnc,  DCMe  39^  #»  %llMifc  GAfaoa  look  far  AiHrn,  is  explBiBed.1 
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territory.  He  even  entertained  some  thoughts  of  compelling 
the  Gcrxnaos  to  relinquish  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  to  trust  their 
differences  to  the  justice,  their  safety  to  the  power,  of  Rome.  To 
accomplish  these  salutary  ends,  the  constant  residence  of  an 
Impehal  governor,  supported  by  a  numerous  army,  was  indis- 
pensably requisite.  Probus  therefore  judged  it  more  expedient 
to  defer  the  execution  of  no  great  a  design  ;  which  was  indeed 
rather  of  specious  than  solid  utility.^  Had  Germany  been  re-t 
duced  into  the  state  of  a  province,  the  Ronums,  with  immense 
labour  and  expense,  would  have  acquired  only  a  more  extensive 
boundary  to  defend  against  the  fiercer  and  more  active  barba- 
rians of  Scythia. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  warlike  natives  of  Germany  to  the  b»v 
cuudiliou  of  subjects,  Probus  contented  himself  with  the  humble  JJJj^p' 
expedient   of  raising   a   bulwark   against   their  inroads.      The 
country   which   now  forms  the  circle  of  Swabia  had  been  left 
desert  in  the  age  of  Augustus  by  the  emigration  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.**     The   fertility  of  the  soil  soon  attracted  a  new 
colony  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Gaul.     Crowds  of  adven- 
turers, of  a  roving  temper  andofdesperatc  fortunes,  occupied  the 
doubtful  possession,  and  acknowledged,  by  the  payment  of  tithes^ 
the  majesty  of  the  tmpire.*^     To  protect  these  new  subjects,  a 
line  of  frontier  garrisons  was  gradually  extended  from  the  Rliine 
to  the  Danube.     About  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  tliat  mode 
of  defence  began  to  be  practised,  these  garrisons  were  connected 
and  covered  by  a  strong  iutreucliment  of  trees  and  palisades. 
In  the  place  of  so   rude  a  bulwark,  the  emj>eror  Probus  con- 
structed a  stone  wall  of  a  considerable  height,  and  strengthened 
it  by  towers  at  convenient  distances.     From  the  ncighlKiurhood 
of  Neustadt  and    Rattsbon  on  the  Danube,  it  stretched  acroMi* 
hills,   valleys,  rivers,  and  morasses,  as  fiir  as   Wimpfen  on  th«l 
Neckar.  and  at  length  terminated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^ct 
after   a   winding  course   of  near   two   hundred  miles.^      Thi^ ' 


**Hi5t.  August,   p.  338.  a3q  [ih.   14,  15].     Vopiscus  quotes  a  letter  from  thfi 

peror  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  tntmtions  bis  design  of  reducing  Germany  into 
province. 

•Slrabo,  L  vu.  [p.  ago].  According  to  Velldus  Palercutus  (ii.  108)  Moro 
boduus  led  his  Marcomanni  iaio  B:)hetn)a  :  Ouverius  (Germ.  Antiq.  lii.  8) 
proves  ibai  it  was  from  Swabia. 

^  These  settlen,  £rom  the  payment  of  litbes.  were  dcDominated  Dccvmates, 
[TaciL  Germama,  c  39.] 

*See  notes  de  I'AbM  de  la  BUterie  k  la  Germanic  de  Tacitc,  p.  1S3.  His 
•ecount  o(  the  wail  ia  chiefly  borrowed  (as  he  says  bimselO  frotn  the  Aisa/ia 
JtiuttratA  of  ScboepAin.     [For  tbe  Gcnpanic  limes  &ee  Appendix  ai.] 
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important  barrier,  uniting  the  two  mighty  streams  that  prol 
the  pravinces  of  Europe,  seemed  to  611  up  the  vacant  space 
through  which  the  barbarians^  and  particularly  the  Alemamd^H 
could  penetrate  with  the  greatest  facility  into  the  heart  of  th^l 
empire.  But  the  experience  of  the  world,  from  China  to  Bntain, 
has  exposed  the  vain  attempt  of  fortifying  any  extensive  tract 
of  country.**  An  active  enemy,  who  can  select  and  vary  his 
points  of  attack,  must,  in  the  end,  discover  some  feeble  spot  or 
unguarded  moment.  The  strength  as  well  as  the  attention  of 
the  defenders  is  divided  ;  and  such  are  the  blind  effects  of  terror 
on  the  firmest  troops,  that  a  line  broken  in  a  single  place  is 
almost  instantly  deserted.  The  fate  of  the  wall  which  Probos 
erected  may  confirm  the  general  observation.  Within  a  few 
years  af%er  his  death,  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanni.  Its 
scattered  ruins,  universally  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  Dsmon, 
now  serve  only  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  Swabian  peajutnt. 

Among  tlie  useful  conditions  of  peace,  iinpi»ed  by  Probus  on 
the  vanquished  nations  of  Germany,  was  the  obligation  of  supply- 
ing the  Roman  army  with  sixteen  thousand  recruits,  the  bravest 
and  most  robust  of  their  youth.  The  emperor  dispersed  them 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  distributed  this  dangerous  rein- 
forcement in  small  bands,  of  fifly  or  sixty  each,  among  the 
national  troops  ;  judiciously  observing  that  the  aid  which  the 
republic  derived  from  the  barbarians  should  be  felt  but  not 
seen.*®  Their  aid  was  now  become  necessary.  The  feeble 
elegance  of  Italy  and  the  internal  provinces  could  no  longer 
support  the  weight  of  arms.  The  hardy  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  still  produced  minds  and  boidies  equal  to  the  labours 
of  the  camp ;  but  a  perpetual  series  of  wars  had  gradually 
diminished  their  numbers.  The  infrcqnency  of  marriage,  and 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  affected  the  principles  of  population,  and 
not  only  destroyed  the  strength  of  the  present,  but  intercepted 
the  hope  of  future,  generations.  The  wisdom  oi'  Probus  embraced 
a  great  and  beneficial  plan  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  frontiers, 
by  new  colonies  of  captive  or  fugitive  barbarians,  on  whom  he 
bestowed   lands,   cattle,   instruments   of  husl>andry,  and   every 


*See  Recbercho  anr  les  ChincHS  ec  les  Egyptieiu,  torn.  ii.  p.  8i-ioa.    The 

anunynious  author  [etc  Pauw]  is  well  acquainted  «-iih  the  globe  in  general,  and  vrilb 
Gomany  in  partici^ar :  with  regard  to  the  latter,  he  quotes  a  work  of  M.  Honsd- 
man ;  but  be  seems  lo  conToimd  the  wall  of  Probus,  designed  against  the  Alemanni. 
with  the  fortification  of  the  Mattiaci,  constructed  in  the  odghbourbood  of  Frankfart 
against  the  Catti. 

*vHe  distributed  about  fifty  or  sixty  barbarians  lo  a  A'ttnurus,  as  it  wu  Iba 
called,  a  corps  with  whose  cslabllsbcd  number  we  arc  not  exactly  acquainted. 
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encouragement  that  might  engage  them  to  edncate  a  race  of 
aolcliers  for  the  service  of  the  republic.  Into  Britain,  and  most 
probably  into  Cjimbridgeshire,*^  he  transported  a  considerable 
body  of  Vandals.  The  impossibility  of  an  escape  reconciled 
them  to  their  situation,  and  in  the  subsequent  troubles  of  ttiat 
island  they  approved  themselves  the  most  &ithful  servants  of 
the  state."  Great  numbers  of  Franks  and  GepidK  were  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  An  hundred  thousand 
Bastame>  expelled  &om  their  own  (»unby,  cheerfully  accepted 
an  establishment  in  Thrace,  and  soon  imbibed  the  manners  and 
sentiments  of  Roman  subjects.^  But  the  expectations  of  Probus 
were  too  often  disappointed.  The  impatience  and  idleness  of 
the  barbarians  could  ill  brook  the  slow  labours  of  agriculture. 
Their  unconquerable  love  of  freedom,  rising  against  despotism, 
provoked  them  into  hasty  rebellions,  alike  fatal  to  themselves  and 
to  the  provinces ;  **  nor  could  these  artificial  supplies,  however 
repeated  by  succeeding  emperors,  restore  the  important  limit  of 
Gaul  and  Illyricum  to  its  ancient  and  native  vigour. 

Of  all  the  barbarians  who  abandoned  their  new  settlements,  dmuic^ 
and  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  a  very  small  number  re-UM' 
turned  to  their  own  country.  For  a  short  season  they  might 
wander  in  arms  through  the  empire ;  but  in  the  end  they  were 
surely  destroyed  by  Ihepowerof  a  warlike  emperor.  The  success- 
Ail  rashness  of  a  party  of  Franks  was  attended,  however^  with 
such  memorable  consequences,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
unnoticed.  They  had  been  established  by  Probus  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Pontus,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  that  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Alani.  A  fleet  stationed  in  one  of 
the  harbours  of  the  Euxine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  ;  and 
they  resolved;  through  unknown  seas,  to  explore  their  way  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of  the  Rhine.  They  easily 
escaped  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont,  and,  cruising 
along  the  Mediterranean,  indulged  their  appetite  for  revenge 
and  plunder  by  frequent  descents  on  the  unsuspecting  shores  of 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Africa.  The  opulent  city  of  Syracuse,  in 
whose  port  the  navies  of  Athens  and  Carthage  had  formerly 
been  sunk,  was  sacked  by  a  handiiU  of  barbarians,  who  massacred 

■1  Camden's  firitannLa.  Inm}duciion,  p.  136;  but  he  speaks  from  a  vei7  doubtful 
comectuTc 

u  Zodtnus.  L  i.  p.  63  [68],  According  to  Vopiscos,  another  body  of  Vandats 
was  lesi  faithful. 

**  Hist  Aufust.  p.  340  [ib.  18].  They  were  probably  expelled  t^  the  Gocbi. 
Zosdm.  L  L  p.  66  [71]. 

MHtst  AugxisL  p.  340  [ib.]. 
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the  jifreatest  part  of  the  trembling  inh&bitants.  From  the 
of  Sicily  the  Franks  proceeded  to  the  columns  of  Hei 
trusted  themselves  to  the  ocean,  coasted  round  Spain  and  Gaol, 
and,  steering  their  triumphant  course  through  the  British  dianneK 
at  length  finished  their  surprising  voyage  by  landing  in  safety 
on  the  Batavian  or  Frisian  shures.^^  The  example  of  their 
success,  instructing  their  countrymen  to  conceive  the  advantages, 
and  to  despise  the  dangers^  of  the  sea,  pointed  oat  to  their 
enterprising  spirit  a  new  road  to  wealth  and  glon^'. 
suvoitor  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Probus,  it  was 

uusut  almost  impossible  that  he  could  at  once  contain  in  obedience 
every  part  of  his  wide-extended  dominions.  The  barbariaru, 
who  broke  tlieir  chains,  had  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  a  domestic  war.  When  the  emperor  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Gaul,  he  devolved  the  command  of  the  East  on  Satuminiit. 
That  general,  a  man  of  merit  and  expcricucCj  was  driven  into 
rebellion  by  the  absence  of  his  sovereign,  the  levity  of  the 
Alexandrian  people,  the  pressing  instances  of  his  friends,  and 
his  own  fears  ;  but  from  the  moment  of  his  elevation  he  never 
entertained  a  hope  of  empire,  or  even  of  life.  "  AJas ! "  be  said, 
"  the  republic  has  lost  a  useful  servant,  and  the  rashness  of  an 
hour  has  destroyed  the  services  of  many  years.  You  know 
not,"  continued  he,  "the  misery  of  sovereign  power:  a  sword  li 
perpetually  suspended  over  our  head.  "We  dread  our  very  goardit 
we  distrust  our  companions.  The  cihoice  of  action  or  of  repoae 
is  no  longer  in  our  disposition,  nor  is  there  any  age,  or  character, 
or  conduct,  that  can  protect  us  from  the  censure  of  envy.  In 
thus  exalting  me  to  the  throne,  you  have  doomed  me  to  a  U(c 
of  cares,  and  to  an  untimely  fate.  The  only  consolation  whicii 
remain*!  is  the  assurance  that  ]  shall  not  fall  alone."  ^  Bat, 
as  the  former  part  of  his  prediction  was  verified  by  the  victory, 
so  the  latter  was  disappointed  by  the  clemency,  of  Probus.  That 
amiable  prince  attempted  even  to  save  the  unhappy  Satumioos 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  had  more  than  once  aolicited 
jjxm  the  usurper  himaelf  to  place  some  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  a 
sovereign  who  so  highly  esteemed  his  character,  that  he  had 
punished,  as  a  malicious  informer,  the  first  who  related  the  im- 
probable news  of  his  defection/^     Satuminus  might,  perhaps, 


»  Panegjn-.  Vet.  v.  r8  [ed.  Bttbrens,  p.  145].     Zosimus.  L  t  p.  66  [71]. 

"Vopiscus  in  Hist  AugusL  p.  045.  346  fxxix.  10].  The untorlunate orator Iw5 
studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  and  was  tberetore  more  probably  a  Moor  \iftisim.  L  L 
p.  60  [66])  than  a  Gaol,  as  Vopiscus  calls  him. 

^  Zonaras.  1.  xiL  p,  638  [39]. 
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have  embraced  the  generous  offer,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by 
the  obstinate  distrust  of  his  adherents.  Their  guilt  was  deeper, 
and  their  hopes  more  sanguine,  than  those  of  their  experienced 
leader. 

The  revolt  of  Satuminus  was  scarcely  extin^ished  in  the  a.d 
East,  before  new  troubles  were  excited  in  the  West  by  the  ^ 
rebellion  of  Bonosus  and  Proculus  in  Gaul.  The  most  distin- *" ****^ 
guished  merit  of  those  two  officers  was  their  respective  prowess, 
of  the  one  in  the  combats  of  Bacchus,  of  the  other  in  those  of 
Venus  ;*^  yet  neither  of  them  were  destitute  of  courage  and 
capacity,  and  both  sustained^  with  honour,  the  august  character 
which  the  fear  of  punishment  had  engaged  them  to  assume,  till 
they  sunk  at  length  beneath  the  superior  genius  of  Probus.  He 
used  the  victory  with  hia  accustomed  moderation,  and  spared 
the  fortunes  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  innocent  fnmilies.^ 

The  arms  of  Probus  had  now  suppressed  all  the  foreign  and  a.o. 
domestic  enemies  of  the  state.  His  mild  but  steady  administra-  ib." 
tion  confirmed  the  re-establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity; 
nor  was  there  left  in  the  proWnccs  a  hostile  barbarian,  a  t)'rant, 
or  even  a  robber,  to  revive  the  memorj'  of  past  disorders.  It  was 
time  that  the  emperor  should  revisit  Rome,  and  celebrate  his 
own  glory  and  the  general  happiness.  The  triumph  due  to  the 
valour  of  Probus  was  conducted  with  a  magnificence  suitable  to 
his  fortune,  and  the  people  who  lind  so  lately  admired  the  trophies 
of  Atirelian  gazed  M*ith  equal  pleasure  on  those  of  his  heroic 
successor.**  We  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  forget  the  desperate 
courage  of  about  fourscore  Gladiators,  reserved,  with  near  six 
hundred  others,  for  the  inhuman  sports  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Disdaining  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace, 
they  killed  their  keepers,  broke  from  the  place  of  their  coa6ne» 
ment,  and  filled  the  streets  of  Rome  with  blood  and  confusion. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  they  were  overpowered  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  regular  forces;  but  they  obtained  at  least  an 
honourable  death,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  just  ^evenge.^^ 


■A  very  surprising  Instance  is  recorded  of  iLe  prowess  of  Proonlus,  He  had 
taken  one  hundred  Sanaatiaa  virgins.  The  rest  of  the  story  we  must  relate  in 
his  own  language.  Ex  his  uoi  nocte  dflcem  loivi :  omnes  taroen,  quod  in  me  ent, 
mulicrei  intra  dies  quindeclm  reddidi.      Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  346  [ib.  13]. 

"•  Proculus,  who  was  a  native  oi  Albengue  on  the  Genoese  coast,  arnwd  two 
thousand  of  his  own  slaves.  His  riches  were  great,  bui  ihey  were  acquired  by 
robbery.  It  was  afterwards  a  saying  of  his  familv,  Nee  latroncs  esse,  ncc  phncipa 
sibi  placere.  Vojttscui  In  Hist.  August,  p.  347  (ib.  13 :  sibi  non  placcrc  esse  vel 
principei  vd  latrones]. 

^  Hist.  August,  p.  340  [xxvili.  19}. 

*i  Zosim.  L  t  p.  66 I7X} 
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TJM  Mflify  dJK-iplinr  wfaiA  nigmed  ia  tiae 
i<nMl  dHB  nut  of  AsdiHi,  tnt  Ik  WM 
Tlw  btter  hid  poDafaed  the  ncgnbritki  of  die 
vitli  BMrBlmttW[g  wcttsdtjf  toe  uNUMj'  ufciciitoQ  tbcvi 
iagtbelegMOfincoQstaataadaMfiillafaoacL  WhcaPkobm 
■"~'*^  in  Kgjpty  be  executed  noij  mwiridririili  wcaka  far  tkc 
tpjcndoar  and  twndte  of  tlirt  rich  coantry.  The  navigation  af 
the  Kile,  ■>  liimnrtaiil;  to  Bone  itMl(  wn  impfovcd ;  ood  beanla^ 
faridgei,  porticoes,  and  p&Iaoe«,  were  coostmcted  by  the  haadi  of 
the  aoldien,  who  octcd  by  tunu  ms  architecta,  as  eogu*e<ja,  aad 
as  hoshondmcn,**     It  was  reported  of  Hannibal  that,  in  order  to 

rienre  hh  troops  &om  the  dangeroos  temptatiooi  of  idleness, 
had  obliged  them  to  form  large  plantations  of  olive  trea 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.**  From  a  similar  prmdple,  Pnhot 
exercised  his  legions  in  coYering  with  rich  vin^arda  the  hiDs  at 
Gaul  and  Pannonia.  and  two  considerable  spots  are  described* 
wlitch  were  entirely  dujf  and  planted  by  military  labour.**  One 
of  these,  known  under  the  name  of  Mount  Alma,  was  situated 
near  Sirmium,  the  country  where  Probus  was  bom,  for  which  be 
ever  retained  a  partial  anection,  and  whose  gratitude  he  endco- 
voured  to  secure  by  converting  into  tillage  s  large  and  unhealthy 
track  of  marshy  ground.  An  army  thus  employed  constituted 
perhaps  the  most  nscful,  as  well  as  the  bravest,  portion  of  the 
Boman  aubiects. 

But,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  &vonTite  scheme,  the  best  of  men, 
satisfied  with  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  are  subject  t« 
forget  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  nor  did  Probus  himself  sufi- 
ctcntly  consult  the  patience  and  disposition  of  his  fierce  l^ioi^ 
tfies.^  The  dangers  of  the  military  profession  seem  only  to  be 
compensated  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and  idleness ;  but,  if  the  duties 
of  the  soldier  are  incessantly  aggravated  by  the  labours  of  the 
peasant,  he  will  at  last  sink  under  the  intolerable  burden,  or 
shake  it  off  with  indignation.  The  imprudence  of  Probus  is  said 
to  have  inflamed  the  discontent  of  his  troops.     More  attentive 


1 


■*Hiit.  August  p.  936  [ib.  9} 

"Aurd.  Victor  10  Prob.     But  the  policy  of  Hannlhol,  unnoticed  by  W17 
andciit  vrriler,  ii  irreconcileablc  with  the  history  of  his  life.     He  left  Africa  wbea 
was  nine  vears  old.  returned  to  It  when  he  was  forty-five,  and  immediately  lost 
army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama.     IJvius.  xxx.  37  [Ug.  35}. 

•«  HisC  August,  p,  240  Mh.  iB,  8].  Eutrop.  ix.  17.  AuneL  Victor  in  Preh 
Victor  Junior  ^.  37.  aj.  He  revoked  the  prohibition  of  DomitiAn,  and  gruted 
a  genemt  permission  ofplanting  vines  to  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  the  Patuu>iiiai& 

**  Julian  bestows  a  severe,  and  indeed  excessive,  censure  on  the  risour  o£  Rreboi^ 
who,  as  be  ihinks.almoil  deserved  his  fate.    [la  tbe  C«jari.] 
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to  the  interests  of  mankind  than  to  those  of  the  army,  he  ex- 
pressed the  vain  hope  that,  by  the  estabhshment  of  universal 
peace>  he  should  soon  abolish  the  necessity  of  a  standing  and 
mercenary  force.'**  The  unguarded  expression  proved  fatal  to 
him.  In  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  as  he  severely 
urged  the  unwholesome  labour  of  draining  the  marshes  of 
Sirmiunif  the  soldiers,  impatient  of  fatigue,  on  a  sudden  threw 
down  their  tools,  grasped  their  arms,  and  broke  out  into  a  furious 
mutiny.  The  emperor,  conscious  of  his  danger,  took  refuge  in 
a  lofty  tower,  constructed  for  the  puq)ose  of  surveying  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work."^  The  tower  was  instantly  forced,  and  a  a.d 
thousand  swords  were  plunged  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  the 
unfortunate  Probus.  The  rage  of  the  troops  subsided  as  soon  as 
it  had  been  gratified.  They  then  lamented  their  fatal  rashness, 
forgot  the  severity  of  the  emperor  whom  they  had  massacred, 
and  hastened  to  perpetuate,  by  an  honourable  monument,  the 
memory  of  his  virtues  and  victories.*^ 

When  the  legions  had  indulged  their  grief  and  repentanee  for 
the  death  of  Probus,  their  unanimous  consent  declared  Cams,  otm 
his  PrfiPtorian  prsefect,  the  most  deserving  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Every  circumstance  that  relates  to  this  prince  appears  of  a  mixed 
and  doubtful  nature.  He  gloried  in  the  title  of  Roman  Citizen; 
and  affected  to  compare  tlie  purity  of  his  blood  with  the  foreign, 
and  even  barbarous,  origin  of  the  preceding  emperors :  yet  the 
most  inquisitive  of  his  contemporaries,  very  iar  larova  admitting 
his  claim,  have  variously  deduced  his  own  birth,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  from  lUyricum,  from  Gaul,  or  from  Africa.^  Though 
a  soldier,  he  had  received  a  learned  education;  though  a  senator. 


wVopiscus  in  HUl  Aufuai.  p.  241  [ib.  ao,  3-6].  He  lavishes  on  this  idit  hope 
a  large  stock  of  very  foolish  eloquenoe. 

•Turris  ferrata.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  moveable  tower,  and  cased  with  iron. 
Canu  (according:  lo  Greek  sources)  was  proclaimed  Imperalor  io  Rsetia  before  the 
death  of  Probus.  In  fact  the  hesitation  of  Probus  about  proceeding  to  quell  the 
rebellion  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall.  See  Anon.  Contin. 
of  Dio,  s,  and  John  of  Antioch,  fr.  160  (F.  II.  G.  iv.).] 

*  Promis,  et  vere  probus  situs  est :  Victor  omnium  gentium  Elarbararum  ;  victor 
etiam  tyrannorum.  [He  survived  the  ^th  August,  076,  we  know  by  Alexandrian 
coins.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  sources  as  to  the  length  of  bis  reign.  HisL 
Aug.  Hviii.  21,  he  was  killed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign ;  Aurelius  Victor.  Cccs. 

?7,  4,  he  reigned  somewhat  les£  than  six  years,  cpit.  57,  1,  six  years;  Casaiodorus, 
;bron. ,  he  reigned  six  years,  three  months ;  Orosius.  7,  34,  gives  him  six  years,  (our 
monihi.] 

•Yet  all  this  may  be  conciliated.  He  was  bom  at  Narbonne  [Narona]  in 
lUyricum,  confound«]  by  Eutropius  with  the  more  famous  city  of  that  name  in 
GauL  His  father  might  be  an  Afncan.  and  bis  motlier  a  noble  Roman.  [M. 
Aurelius]  Cams  himseU  was  educated  in  ihecapilaL  See Scaliger,  Animadversion, 
ad  Eusea  Chroa  p.  241. 

22  TOii.  I. 
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he  was  invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  army ;  and,  in  an 
age  when  the  civil  and  mih'tai-y  professions  began  to  be  inr- 
coverably  separated  from  each  other,  they  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  justice  which  he 
exercised  against  the  assassins  of  Probus,  to  whose  favour  and 
esteem  he  was  highly  indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the  sus- 
picion of  being  accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived  the 
principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before  his  elevati 
an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue  and  abilities :  ^'^  but 
austere  temper  insensibly  degenerated  into  moroseness 
cruelty ;  and  the  imperfect  writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate 
whether  they  shall  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Ro; 
tyrants.^'  When  Carus  assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about 
years  of  age,  and  his  two  sons.  Carinas  and  Numerian, 
already  attained  the  season  of  manhood."* 
,^^^^  The  authority  of  the  senate  expired  with  Probus;  nor  was  the 

ofuie  repentance  of  the  soldiers  displayed  by  the  same  dutiful  regard 
for  the  civil  power  which  they  had  testified  afler  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus  was  decided  wi 
expecting  the  approbation  of  the  senate^  and  the  new  em 
contented  himself  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  stately  ep 
that  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  thi'one.''^  A  behaviour  so 
opposite  to  that  of  his  amiable  predecessor  afforded  no  favoura' 
presage  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of  power 
and  freedom,  asserted  their  privilege  of  licentious  murmurs.^* 
The  voice  of  congratulation  and  flattery  was  not  however 
sUent;  and  we  may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  contempt,  an 
eclogue,  which  was  composed  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Carus.  Two  shepherds,  avoiding  the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the 
€»ve  of  Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  discover  some  recent 
characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described,  in  prophetic  verses, 
the  felicity  promised  to  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  so  greal 
prince.     Faunus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  recei 


unale 
th<»^ 

iraolff    I 


n  Probus  had  requested  of  the  senate  An  equcstriaii  statue  and  a  marUe  _ 
at  Ibe  public  expense,  as  a  just  rrcompcn*   of  the  singular  merit  of  Cams.    ~V« 
cus  in  Hist  August,  p.  249  fxxx.  6]. 

7iVopL5cu3  in  HtsL  August,  p,  343,  249  [xxix.  1.  XXX.  3^    Julian  excludes  tie 
Emperor  Cams  and  both  his  sons  from  the  banquet  of  the  Ceesars. 

^'J  John  Malola,  torn.  i.  p.  401.     But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant  Greelc  is  raj^ 
slight.     He  ridiculously  derives  from  CaruJi  the  city  of  Carrha?,  and  the  provint 
Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  nienttoncd  by  Homer.    [The  names  of  the  sons 
M.  Aurelius  Carinus  and  M.  Aurelius  Numcrianus]. 

n  Hist.  Aug.  p.  349  [xxx.  s[.     Cams  congratulated  the  seoate,  that  oae  of 
own  order  w.is  made  emperor. 

'*KisL  AUj£.  p.  243  [xxviiL  24], 
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on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of  the  Rom&n  world,  shall 
extinguish  war  and  taction,  and  once  again  restore  the  innocence 
and  security  of  the  golden  age.^* 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  eleirant  trifles  never  reached  ouwdrf* 
the  ears  of  a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  legions,  u».  U4t 
was  preparing  to  execute  the  long-suspended  design  of  the  Per- th«  x«t  *"*** 
sian  war.  Before  his  departure  for  Uiis  dist^uit  expedition,  Corus 
conferred  on  his  two  sons,  Cartnus  and  Numerian,  the  title  of 
Casar;  and,  investing  the  former  with  almost  an  equal  share  of 
the  Imperial  power^  directed  the  young  prince,  first  to  suppresa 
some  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fix  the 
seat  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  Western  provinces.''*  The  safety  of  Illyricum  was  confirmed 
by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  '^  sixteen  thousand  of 
those  barbarians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number 
of  captives  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  The  old  emperor, 
animated  with  the  fame  and  prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his 
inarch,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with  his  younger  son,  Numerian, 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  en- 
camping on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  troops  the  opulence  and  luxur)'  of  the  enemy  whom  they 
were  about  to  invade. 

The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes  or  Bahram,  though  he  a.d.  wl 
had  subdued  the  Segestans,  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  ol  nc«tetha 
Upper  Asia,^^  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans  and 
endeavoured  to  retard  their  progress  by  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp  about  sunset,  at  the  time 
when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repast. 
The  Persians  expressed  their  desire  of  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.  They  were  at  length  conducted 
to  a  soldier,  who  was  seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon 
and  a  few  hard  peas  composed  his  supper.  A  coarse  woollen 
garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance  that  announced  his 
dignity.  The  conference  was  conducted  with  the  same  disregard 
of  courtly  elegance.     Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which  he  wore  to 


"See  Ihc  first  eclogue  of  Calphumius.  The  design  of  it  is  preferred  by  Fon- 
lenelle  lo  ihac  of  Virgil's  Pollio.  See  tom.  iii.  p.  x^B.  [See  above,  chap.  xi.  nuie 
88.1 

"Hi 

'^[AikI  gumdi,  serr  Eck£d,  7.  sax 


St  August,  p.  950  [xxx.  7].     EutrofHUS,  ix.  18.     Pagt,  Annat 
kbd.  7.  saa-l 
"Apithias,  I.  iv.  p.  235.     We  find  one  of  his  sajrings  in  the  Bibtioth^ue  Orien- 


taleof  M.  d'Hert>eloL     "The  definiiioa  of  hojoaniiy  includes  all  other  viriuca. 
(Tbr  Pcrsuui  king  wu  Varohron  11.] 
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he  was  invested  with  the  first  dignity  of  the  array  ;  a 
age  when  the  civil  and  military  professions  began  to  be  irre- 
coverably separated  from  each  otherj  they  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Carus.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  justice  which 
exercised  against  the  assassins  of  Probus^  to  whose  favour 
esteem  he  was  highly  indebted,  he  could  not  escape  the 
picion  of  being  accessary  to  a  deed  from  whence  he  derived 
principal  advantage.  He  enjoyed,  at  least  before  his  elevati 
an  acknowledged  character  of  virtue  and  abilities :  ^^  but  bis 
austere  temper  insensibly  degenerated  into  moroseness  &nd 
cruelty;  and  the  imperfect  writers  of  his  life  almost  hesitate 
whether  they  shall  not  rank  him  in  the  number  of  Roman 
tyrants."^  When  Cams  assumed  the  purple,  he  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numeriau,  had 
already  attained  the  season  of  manhood.'" 
T»»«MBti.  '^^^  authority  of  the  senate  expiretl  with  Probus;  nor  was  the 

mntM efUif  repentance  of  the  soldiers  displayed  by  the  same  dutiful  regard 
for  the  civil  power  which  they  had  testified  after  the  unfortunate 
death  of  Aurelian.  The  election  of  Carus  was  decided  witho 
expecting  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  the  new  emp«i 
contented  himself  with  announcing,  in  a  cold  and  stately  epi 
that  he  had  ascended  the  vacant  throne. "^^  A  behaviour  so 
opposite  to  that  of  his  amiable  predecessor  afforded  no  iavoura^ 
presage  of  the  new  reign ;  and  the  Romans,  deprived  of  power 
and  freedom,  asserted  their  privilege  of  licentious  miirmure.^* 
The  voice  of  congratulation  and  flatter)'  was  not  however 
silent ;  and  we  may  still  peruse,  with  pleasure  and  contempt,  ao 
eclogue,  which  was  comjx>sed  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Carus.  Two  shepherds,  avoiding  the  noon-tide  heat,  retire  into  the 
cave  of  Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  di.scover  some  recent 
characters.  The  rural  deity  hatl  described,  in  prophetic  verses, 
the  felicity  promised  to  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  so  greai 
prince.     Faunus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  recel 
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mate 
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n  Prohiii  h.-»d  requested  of  Ibe  senate  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  marble  palao. 
at  tbc  public  expense,  as  a  just  rccompens  of  the  singular  merit  of  Cams.  Vopa* 
CU5  in  Hist  August,  p.  349  [xxx.  6]. 

Ti  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August,  p.  34a,  349  [xxix.  i.  xxx.  3I  Julian  excludes  tiw 
Emperor  Carus  and  both  his  sons  from  the  banquet  of  ihc  Cscsars. 

"  John  Malala.  tom.  i.  p.  401.  But  the  authority  of  that  ignorant  Greek  is  verf 
slight  He  ridiciJouuIy  derives  from  Carus  the  city  of  Carrhae,  and  the  provinces 
Caria,  the  latter  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  [The  names  of  the  sons  we« 
M.  Aurelius  Carinu<i  and  M.  Aurelius  Numrrianus]. 

n  Hist.  Aug.  p.  349  [xxx.  5  ^    Carus  congratulated  the  seoatc,  that  ooe  of 
own  order  was  mode  emperor. 

''^Hist.  Aug.  p.  243  [xxvtiL  34]. 
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on  his  shoulders  the  sinking  weight  of  the  Roman  world,  shall 
extinguish  war  antl  faction,  and  once  again  restore  the  iunocence 
and  security  of  the  golden  age,'* 

it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  elegant  trifles  never  reached  < 
the  ears  of  a  veteran  general,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  legions,  ui.  ud  ^ 
was  preparing  to  execute  the  long-suspended  design  of  the  Per- tht  eJI '"*" 
siao  war.  Before  his  departure  for  this  dtstmt  expedition,  Carus 
conferred  on  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numcrian,  the  title  of 
Cffsar;  and,  investing  the  former  with  almost  an  equal  share  of 
the  Imperial  power,  directed  the  yoimg  prince,  first  to  suppress 
some  troubles  which  had  arisen  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  to  fiK  the 
seat  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  Western  provinces."*  The  safety  of  Illyricum  wns  confirmed 
by  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Sarmatians  ;  ^^  sixteen  thouuuid  of 
those  barbarians  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  number 
of  captives  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  The  old  emperor, 
animated  with  the  fame  and  prospect  of  victory,  pursued  his 
inarch,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  through  the  countries  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length,  with  his  younger  son,  Nuraerian, 
arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  There,  en- 
camping on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  he  pointed  out  to 
his  troops  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the  enemy  whom  they 
were  aboat  to  invade. 

The  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  Varanes  or  Bahram,  though  he  a.d.  m. 
had  subdued  the  Segestans,  one  of  the  most  warlike  nations  ot  ^^^^im 
Upper  Asia,^^  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans  and 
endeavoured  to  retard  their  progress  by  a  negotiation  of  peace. 
His  ambassadors  entered  the  camp  about  sunset,  at  the  time 
when  the  troops  were  satisfying  their  hunger  with  a  frugal  repast 
The  Persians  expressed  their  desire  of  being  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  emperor.  They  were  at  length  conducted 
to  n  soldier,  who  was  seated  on  the  grass.  A  piece  of  stale  bacon 
and  a  few  hard  peas  comjiosed  his  supper.  A  coarse  woollen 
garment  of  purple  was  the  only  circumstance  that  announced  his 
dignity.  The  conference  was  conducted  with  the  same  disregard 
of  courtly  elegance.     Carus,  taking  off  a  cap  which  he  wore  to 


"See  the  first  eclogue  of  Calpburnius.  The  design  of  it  is  preferred  by  Fon- 
icncUe  to  iht&l  of  Virgil's  Pollio.     See  torn.  iii.  p.  148.     [See  nbove.  chap.  xi.  note 

'*Hist.  August,  p.  asofzxx.  7].     Eutropius,  ix.  18.     Pagi,  Annal. 

'^[And  Qia^dl.  see  Eckhcl,  7.  saa.] 

^  Agatbias,  1.  iv.  p.  135.  Wc  find  one  of  his  sayings  in  the  Biblioth^tie  Orieo- 
lolc  of  M.  d'Herbelot  "  The  definition  oC  bununiiy  includes  all  otbcr  virtues." 
[Thr  Persian  king  was  Varabrao  II.  j 
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and   prudence    was  requisite;    and   Cannus^   the  elder 
brothers^  was  more  than  commonly  deficient  in  those  qualities.  In 
the  Gallic  war,  he  discovered  some  degree  of  personal  courage  ;* 
but,  from   the   moment  of  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  abandoned 
himself  to   the  luxury  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  abuse  of  his 
fortune.      He  was   soft,  yet  cruel ;    devoted    to  pleasure,  but 
destitute  of  taste  ;  and,  thougli  exquisitely  susceptible  of  vanity, 
indifferent  to  the  public  esteem.     In  the  course  of  a  few  mon 
be  successively  married  and  divorced  nine  wives,^^  most  of  w 
he  left  pregnant ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  legal  inconstan 
fbimd  time  to  indulge  such  a  variety  of  irregular  appetites 
brought  dishonour  on  himself  and   on    the  noblest   houses  of 
Rome.     He  beheld  with  inveterate  hatred  all  those  who  might 
remember  his  former  obscurity,  or  censure  his  present  conduct. 
He  banished  or  put  to  death  the  friends  and  counsellors  whom 
his   father  had   placed   about   him  to  guide   his  inexperienced 
youth  ;  and  he  persecuted  with  the  meanest  revenge  his  school- 
fellows and  companions,  who  had  not  sufficiently'  respected  the 
latent   majesty  of  the   emperor.      With   the   senators,   Carinas 
affected  a  lofly  and  regal  demeanour,  frequently  declaring  that 
be  designed  to  distribute  their  estates  among   tlie  populace  of 
Rome.       From    the   dregs    of   that   populace    he   selected   his 
favourites,  and  even  his  ministers.     The  palace,  and  even  the 
Imperial  table,  was  filled  with  singers,  dancers,  prostitutes,  and 
all  the  various  retinue  of  vice  and  folly.    One  of  his  door-keep- 
ers ^  he  intrusted  witJi  the  government  of  the  city.  In  the  room 
of  the  Praetorian  pr«efect,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Carinas  substi- 
tuted one  of  the  ministers  of  his  looser  pleasures.    Another  who 
possessed  the  same,  or  even  a   more  infamous,  title  to  fiivour^ 
was  invested  with  the  consulship.    A  confidential  secretary,  who 
had  acquired  uncommon  skill  in  the  art  of  forgery,  delivered  the 
indolent  emperor,  with  his  own  consent,  from  the  irksome  duty 
of  signing  his  name. 

When  the  Emperor  Cams  undertook  the  Persian  war,  he  was 
induced,  by  motives  of  affection  as  well  as  policy,  to  secure  the 
fortunes  of  his  family  by  leaving  in  the  bands  of  his  eldest 
son  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.      The  intelligence 


^  Nemesian.  Cynegeticon,  v.  69.     He  was  a  oontemponuy,  but  a  poeL 

87 
3384. 


^rThe  name  of  one  of  his  wives.  Magntn  Urbica.  Is  now  known  ;  C.I.L. 

■  J 


*  Caneeiiariui.  This  word,  so  humble  in  its  origin,  has,  by  a  singular  forlunflb 
risen  into  the  title  of  the  first  great  office  of  slate  in  The  raooarchlea  ofKurope.  Set 
Cosaubon  aqd  Salmaiius,  ad  HisL  AuguiL  p.  953  [xxx.  26ji 
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which  he  soon  received  of  the  conduct  of  Cnrinus  filled  hiro  with 
shame  and  regret ;  uur  had  he  concealed  his  resolution  of 
satisf^'ing  tiic  republic  by  a  severe  act  of  justice,  and  of  adopting, 
Id  the  place  of  an  unworthy  son,  the  brave  und  virtuous  Con- 
stantiuSj  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of  OalinAtia.  But  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  was  for  a  while  deferred  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  a  iather's  death  had  released  Carinas  from  the  control  of  fear 
or  decency,  he  displayed  to  the  Romans  the  extravagancies  of 
Ela^abolus,  aggravated  by  the  cruelty  of  Domitinn.^^ 

The  only  merit  of  the  administration  of  Cartnus  that  history  bMUtntM 
could  record  or  poctrj'  celebrate  was  the  uncommon  splendour  i 
with  which,  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name,  he  exhibited  the 
Roman  games  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre. 
More  than  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  courtiers  of  Dio- 
cletian represented  to  their  frugal  sovereign  the  fame  and 
popularity  of  his  munificent  predecessor,  he  acknowledged  that 
the  reign  of  Carinus  had  indeed  been  a  reign  of  pleasure,^  But 
this  vain  prodigality,  which  the  prudence  of  Diocletian  might 
justly  despise,  was  enjoyed  with  surprise  and  transport  by  llie 
Roman  people.  The  oldest  of  the  citizens,  recollecting  the 
spectacles  of  former  days,  the  triumphal  pomp  of  Probux  or 
Aurelian,  and  the  secular  games  of  the  emperor  Philip,  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  all  surpassed  by  the  superior  magni5cence 
of  Carinus.*^ 

The  spectacles  of  Carinus  may  therefore  be  best  illustrated  by  g^"""' 
the  observation  of  some  particulars,  which  history  has  conde- 
scended to  relate  concerning  those  of  his  predecessors.  If  we 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  liowever 
wc  may  censure  the  vanity  of  the  design  or  the  cruelty  of  the 
execution^  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  neither  before  nur 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans  so  much  art  and  expense  have  ever 
been  lavished  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.^^  By  the  order 
of  Probus,  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees,  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
were  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  the  circus.     The  spacious 

m  Vopims  in  HiaL  Aogust  pj  253.  954  [xxk.  t6.  T7).  Eutropiu*.  ix.  t^.  Victor 
Junior.  The  rbgn  of  Diodetisnj  iMeed.  vas  so  lon(  and  pro»prrotu,  that  It  autC 
nave  beeo  my  unCavottrable  to  Uw  fwne  of  Carimn. 

"Vopiscos  in  Hist.  Augost.  p.  S54  [mnt  17].  He  cattf  bim  Cams,  but  the 
sense  a  saffidcotly  obvious,  and  the  words  were  oncn  ooofoiuuSed. 

"See  CAlpbumitu.  Edog.  rtL  43.  We  nuy  obierve  tbat  the  spectacirs  nl 
Probas  were  uill  reoefil,  aod  ttut  ute  poet  is  tccoftded  bf  the  bisUr  t 

cfaap.  xt.  DOte  88.J 

**  The  phUnwmhrr  tlmilsifii  (Fiii  L  UL  6)fivaa  •mrj^v^m 
of  Rontan  matninccpce  ia  ihctt 
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and  sh&dy  forest  was  immediately  filled  with  a  thousand  Oftriches, 
a  thousand  stags,  n  thousand  fallow  deer^  and  a  thousand  wild 
boars ;  and  all  this  variety  of  game  was  abandoned  to  the  riotous 
impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  The  tragedy  of  the  succeeding 
day  consisted  in  the  massacre  of  an  hundred  lions,  an  equal 
number  of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred 
bears.**  The  collection  prepared  by  the  younger  Gordian  for 
his  triumph,  and  which  his  successor  exhibited  in  the  secular 
games,  was  less  remarkable  by  the  number  than  by  the  singular- 
ity of  the  animals.  Twenty  Zebras  displayed  their  elegant  forms 
and  variegated  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  the  Homan  people.^  Ten 
elkSj  and  as  many  ca.melopards,  the  loftiest  and  most  harraleaa 
creatures  that  wander  over  the  plains  of  Sarmatia  and  i^thiopia, 
were  contrasted  with  thirty  African  hyeenas,  and  ten  Indian 
tigers,  the  most  implacable  savages  of  the  torrid  lone.  The 
unoffending  streugtii  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  the  greater 
quadrupedes  was  admired  in  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus  of 
the  Nilc,*^  and  a  majestic  troop  of  thirty-two  elephants.**  While 
the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on  the  splendid  show, 
the  naturalist  might  indeed  observe  the  figure  and  properties  of 
80  many  diflferent  species,  transported  from  every  part  of  the 
ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome.  But  this  acci- 
dental benefit  which  science  might  derive  from  folly  is  surely 
insufTicient  to  justify  such  a  wanton  abuse  of  the  public  riches. 
There  occurs,  however,  a  single  instance  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  senate  wisely  connected  this  amusement  of  the 
multitude  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  A  considerable  number 
of  elephants,  taken  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  array,  were 
driven  through  the  circus  by  a  few  slaves,  armed  only  with  blunt 
javelins.*^  The  useful  spectacle  served  to  impress  the  Roman 
soldier  with  a  just  contempt  for  those  unwieldy  animals  ;  and  he 
no  longer  dreaded  to  encounter  them  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
The  hunting  or  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  conducted  wi 


wVopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  24o[ixviii.  19]. 

•'Tlicy  are  called  Onagri ;  but  the  number  is  too  inconsiderable  for  mere  wild 
asses.  Cupcr  (de  Elephantis  I^ercilat.  ii.  7)  has  proved  from  Oppian,  Dion,  and 
an  anonymous  Greek,  ibal  xebras  bad  been  seen  at  Rome.  They  were  biroughl 
from  some  island  of  the  ocean,  perhaps  Madagascar. 

v^Carinus  gave  an  hippopotamus  (see  Colphurn.  Eclog 


^ 


spec 

tbirt 


tacles.  I  do  not  recollect  any  crocodiles, 
irty-six.     Dion  Cassias,  I.  Iv.  p.  781  [10]. 


vil.  66).     In  the  later 
of  which  Augustus  once  exhibited 


»Capilolin.  in  Hist  August,  p.  164,  165  [xx.  3a,  33].  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  animals  whom  he  cnlls  arcfteleonUs.  some  raid  argoleonUs  [Salmasias], 
others  agrtaUonUs  [Scaliger] :  both  corrections  arc  very  nugatory. 

V  piin.  Hist.  Natur.  viii.  6,  from  the  annals  of  Piao. 
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a  magnificence  suitable  to  a  people  who  styled  themselves  the 
masters  of  the  world;  nor  was  the  edifice  appropriated  to  that 
entertainment  less  expressive  of  Roman  greatness.  Posterity 
admires,  and  will  long  admire,  the  awful  remains  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Titus,  which  so  well  deserved  the  epithet  of  Colossal.*^® 
It  was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
feet  in  length,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  breadth, 
founded  on  fourscore  arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive 
orders  of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.**  The  outside  of  the  edifice  was  encrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast  concave, 
which  formed  the  inside^  were  filled  and  surrounded  with  sixty 
or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of  marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions, 
and  capable  of  receiving  with  ease  above  fourscore  thou'^nd 
spectators.'*'*'  Sixty-four  vomitorUs  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  verj'  aptly  distinguished)  poured  forth  the  immense  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  entrances,  passages,  and  staircases  were  contrived 
with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  each  person,  whether  of  the 
senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at  his 
destined  place  without  trouble  or  conftision  .^**^  Nothing  was 
omitted  which,  in  any  respect,  could  be  subservient  to  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They  were  protected 
from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  impregnated  by  the  grateful 
scent  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed 
the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  was  after- 
wards broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  sub- 
terraneous pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  and 
what  had  just  before  appeared  a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly 
converted  into  a  wide  lake,  covered  with   anned  vessels,  and 


"See  M«fla,  Verona  liltutratA,  P.  iv.  1.  t.  c  x 

**Maflei,  I.  ii.  c  9.  The  hd^t  was  very  mach  craf^frcratcd  by  the  ancieniv 
II  reached  almost  to  the  bearens.  aooording  to  Calphumius  f  Eclog.  vit.  23).  ajid 
stsrpoised  the  ken  of  human  sight,  acconline  10  Aounianui  Maro^nus  fxn.  10}. 
Yet  how  trifling  to  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  rises  6ve  hundred  feci 
perpendicuUr  I 

u^  According  to  difiorcnt  cojnes  of  Victor,  vre  read  seveotT-aeven  thcnuand. 
or  esghty-seren  IhonMiwI  speciaiors ;  but  Mafld  {i  ii.  c  13)  flndx  room  on  the 
open  leati  for  no  more  than  thirty-four  thousand.  The  remainder  were  containe'' 
tn  Che  upper  covered  gallcriea. 

m  See  MafEei,  L  it  c  c-ia.     He  treats  the  verv  difficult  subject  with  all  poir' 
clcHmeQ.  and  like  on  architect,  as  well  as  an  antiquarian. 
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replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep-'^*    In  the  decowrtiOft 
of  these  scenes  the  Roman  emperors  displayed  Uieir  wealth  and 
liberality;    and   we   read   on   various  occasions   that   the   who" 
furniture  of  the  amphitheatre  consisted   either  of  sdver,  or 
fjold,  or  of  ambcr.^'*^     The  poet   who  dcscrihes   the  paraes   o: 
Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd  attracted  to  the  capiL- 
by  the  fame  of  tlieir  magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  design 
as  a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold  wire  ;  that  th 
porticos  were  gdded ;  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  which  divided 
the  several  ranks  of  spectators  from  each  other  was  studded  wi  " 
a  precious  Mosaic  of  beautiful  stones. ^^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  glittering  pageantry,  the  Emperor  Carinns, 
secure  of  his  fortune,  enjoyed  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
the  flatter)'  of  his  courtiers,  and  the  songs  of  the  poets,  who,  for 
want  of  a  more  essential  merit,  were  reduced  to  celebrate  the 
divine  graces  of  his  person. ^^  In  the  same  hour,  but  at  the 
distance  of  nine  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  his  brother  expired; 
and  a  sudden  revolution  transferred  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger 
the  sceptre  of  the  house  of  Carus.^**^ 

The  sons  of  Carus  never  saw  each  other  after  their  &ther*8 
death.  The  arrangements  which  their  new  situation  required 
were  probably  deferred  till  the  return  of  the  younger  brother  to 
Uome,  where  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  young  eniperoi 
for  the  glorious  success  of  the  Persian  war.'""  It  is  uncertAi: 
whether  they  intended  to  divide  between  them  Uie  adtninis 
tion  or  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  th 
their  union  would  have  proved  of  any  long  duration.  The 
jealousy  of  power  must  have  been  inflamed  by  the  opposition  of 
characters.  In  the  most  corrupt  of  times,  Carinus  was  unworthy 
to  live:  Numerian  deserved  to  reign  in  a  happier  period.  His 
affable  manners  and  gentle  virtues  secured  him,  as  soon  as 

1^  Calphum.  Eclog.  vll.  ^tj}-    These  lines  ore  curious,  and  the  whole 
has  been  of  infinite  use  to  Maffci.     Calphurnius,  as  well  a&  Martial  {see  bis  6t4 
book),  was  a  poet,  but  when  ihey  described  the  amphitheatre,  they  both  wrote  rrom 
their  own  senses,  and  lo  those  o(  the  Romans. 

lU  Consult  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xaxiil.  16,  xxxvii.  xi. 

1**  Bslleus  en  ^emmis.  en  inllta  porticus  auro. 
Certstim  mdiant,  &c.     Galium,  vii.  (47). 

10"  Et  Manis  vuttus  ct  .Apotlints  esse  ^utavi,  says  Calphumius;  but 
Mal^a,  who  had  perhaps  seen  pictures  of  Carinus,  describes  him  aa  ifaick. 
and  while,  torn.  1.  p.  403. 

!••  With  regard  to  the  lime  when  these  Roman  gomes  were  celebrated,  Scalifs. 
Salmasius  and  Cuper,  have  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  ptiptM 
a  very  clear  subjecL 

IV  V  ^«t  (in  the  Cyncgeticonl  seems  10  anticipate  in  his  fancy  ifau 
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became  knovm,  the  regard  and  aifecUons  of  the  public  He 
possessed  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  a  poet  and  orntor, 
which  dignify  as  well  as  adorn  the  humblest  and  the  most 
exalted  statiou.  His  eloquence,  however  it  was  applauded  by 
the  senate,  was  formed  not  so  much  on  the  model  of  Cicero, 
as  on  that  of  the  modern  declaimers ;  but  in  an  age  very  far  from 
being  destitute  of  poetical  merit,  he  contended  for  the  prize 
with  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries,  and  still  remained 
the  friend  of  his  rivals ;  a  circumstance  which  evinces  either  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  or  the  superiority  of  his  genius.**"*  But 
the  talents  of  Numerian  were  rather  of  the  contemplative  than 
of  the  active  kind.  When  his  Other's  elevation  reluctantly 
forced  him  from  the  shade  of  retirement,  neither  his  temper 
oor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  for  the  command  of  armies. 
His  constitution  was  destroyed  by  the  hardaliips  of  the  Persian 
war ;  and  he  hod  contracted,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,*'** 
such  a  weakness  in  his  eyes  as  obliged  him,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  rctrcAt,  to  confine  himself  to  the  solitude  and  darkness 
of  a  tent  or  litter.  The  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as  well 
«s  militar)',  was  devolved  on  Arrius  Aper,  the  Praetorian  praefect, 
who  to  the  power  of  his  important  ofhcc  added  the  honour  of 
being  father-in-law  to  Numerian.  The  Imperial  pavilion  was 
strictly  guarded  by  his  must  trusty  adlierents ;  and,  during 
many  days^  Aper  delivered  to  the  army  the  supposed  mandates 
of  their  invisible  sovereign. "° 

It  was  not  till  eight  montlis  afYer  the  death  of  Cams  that  ttie 
Roman  army,  retumin<»  by  slow  marches  from  the  banks  of  the  "" 
Tigris,  arrived  on  those  of  the  Tliracian  Bosphonis.  The 
legions  halted  at  Chalcedon  in  Asia,  while  the  court  passed  over 
to  Heraclea,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Propontis.*"  But  a 
report  soon  circulated  through  the  camp,  at  first  in  secret 
whispers,  and  at  length  in  loud  clamours,  of  the  emperor's 
death,  and  of  the  presumption  of  his  ambitious  minister,  who 


"•He  won  all  the  crowns  from  Nemesianus,  wiUi  whom  he  vied  in  didactic 
poetry.  [A'am  tt  cum  Olympio  Nemtsiano  contendU  qui  cAiavnicd  rvriryfruta  el 
rovTus  scnpsU  irujtu  omnihui  colanii  tnlustratus  cmicvU.'\  The  senate  erected 
a  statue  to  the  son  of  Cams,  with  a  very  ambiguous  inscription,  "To  the  most 
powerful  of  orators".     See  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August,  p.  351  [xxx.  11].^ 

>')*A  raoro  natural  cause  at  least,  tbaa  thai  assirned  by  Vopiscus  (Hist 
Auffust  p.  aci  [ib.  laj),  incesiuil  weeping  for  his  fikther  a  death. 

1**  In  the  Persian  war,  Aper  was  stupected  of  a  ded^  to  betray  Cams.  Hist 
Auffust  p.  350  [xxx.  8]. 

"*  We  are  oblieed  to  the  Aleaandrian  Chronicle,  p.  B74.  for  the  know*-^"- 
of  (he  time  and  place  where  Diocletian  was  elected  cmj>eror.    [ChronicoD 
i.  510,  ed.  Bonn.} 
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still  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  the  name  of  a  prince 
was  no  more.  The  impatience  of  the  soldiers  could  not  long 
support  a  state  of  suspense.  With  rude  curiosity  they  broke 
into  the  Imperial  tent,  and  discovered  only  the  corp<ie 
Numerian.^'^  The  gradual  decline  of  his  health  might  ha< 
induced  them  to  believe  that  his  death  was  natural  ;  but  t 
concealment  was  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  t 
measures  which  Aper  had  taken  to  secure  his  election  beca 
the  immediate  occasion  of  his  ruin,  Yet^  even  in  the  tra 
of  their  rage  and  grief,  the  troops  observed  a  regular  proce 
which  proves  how  firmly  discipline  had  been  re-established  by 
the  martial  successors  of  Gallieuus,  A  general  asscmlfly  of  the 
army  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Chalcedon^  whither  Aper  was 
transported  in  chains,  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal.  A  vacant 
tribunal  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  camp^  and  the  gencraU 
and  tribunes  formed  a  creat  military  council.  They  s 
5o£Zhn     annomiced  to  the  multitude  tliat   tiieir  choice  had   fallen 

Diocletian,  commander  of  the  domestics  or  body-guards,"*  as 
the  person  the  most  capable  of  revenging  and  succeeding  thi 
beloved  emperor.  The  future  fortunes  of  the  candidate  depen 
on  the  chance  or  conduct  of  the  present  hour,  Conscious 
the  station  which  he  had  filled  exposed  him  to  some  suspicio 
Diocletian  ascended  the  tribunal,  and,  raising  his  eyes  tow 
the  Sun,  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  own  innocence,  in  the 
presence  of  that  all-seeing  Deity.^"  Then,  assuming  the  tone 
of  a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  he  commanded  that  Aper  should  be 
brought  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  "This  man,"  said 
he,  "is  the  murderer  of  Numerian";  and,  without  giving  him 
time  to  enter  on  a  dangerous  justification,  drew  his  sword,  and 
buried  it  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate  priefect"*  A  ch 
supported  by  such  decisive  proof  was  admitted  witliout  con 
diction,  and  the  legions,  with  repeated  acclamations,  ackno 
ledged  the  justice  and  authority  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,*** 


*  as      ' 
thei^ 

ion^H 
'an^^ 


^ 
l?^^ 


n^  Hist  AufusL  p.  aci  [xxx.  fa].  Etilrop.  ix.  t8.  Hferonym.  In  Chron. 
According  to  Sese  ptdiaous  writers,  the  deato  of  Numerian  was  discovered  by 
the  stcn(£  of  his  cfcad  body.  Could  no  aromatics  be  found  to  tb«  imperial 
bousehold  ? 

"»[C.  Aurelius  ViLlcnus  Dioclctianui.     He  was  comes  domesticorum.'] 

>M  Aurel.  Victor  [Goes.  39]-    Eutropius.  ii.  aa     Hieronym.  in  Chron. 

"■  [Vopiscus  was  iirfomied  by  his  grandfather,  an  c^T-witness  of  this  scene, 
Diocletian  uttered  the  famous  words  of  i£neas :  Mmat  magmi  dextra  cadit  \^ 
j^n.  X.  830).] 

"■Vopiscus  in  Hist.  August,  p.  252  [ib.  14.  15]-  Tlie  reason  why  Diocf 
IdUed  Aptr  {a  wild  boar),  was  founded  on  a  prophecy  and  a  pun,  as  foolish  as 
are  wdl  known. 
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BeJore  we  enter  upon  the  memorable  reign  of  that  prince,  it  i>«f«t  ud 
will  be  proper  to  punish  and  dismiss  the  unworthy  brother  ol  Cinmu 
Numerian.  Carinas  possessed  arms  and  treasures  sufficient  to 
support  his  legal  title  to  the  empire.^^^  But  his  personal  vices 
overbalanced  evei-y  advantage  of  birth  and  situation.  The  most 
faithful  servants  of  the  father  despised  the  incapacity,  and 
dreaded  the  cruel  arrogance,  of  the  son.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  engaged  in  favour  of  his  rival,  and  even  the  senate 
wns  inclined  to  prefer  an  usurper  to  a  tyrant.  The  arts  of  Dio- 
cletian inflamed  the  general  discontent ;  and  the  winter  was 
employed  in  secret  intrigues,  and  open  preparations  for  a  civil 
war.  In  the  spring  the  forces  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  en-  u).  m 
countered  each  other  in  tlie  plains  of  Margus,  a  small  city  of 
Maesia,  in  the  neiglilwurhood  of  the  Danube.^*^  The  troopSj  so 
lately  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  had  acquired  their  glory  at 
the  expense  of  health  and  numbers,  nor  were  they  in  a  condition 
to  contend  with  tlie  unexhausted  strength  of  the  legions  of 
Europe.  Their  ranks  were  broken,  and,  for  a  moment,  Diueletian 
despaired  of  the  purple  and  of  life.  But  the  advantage  which 
Carinus  had  obtained  by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  he  quickly 
lost  by  the  infidelity  of  his  officers.  A  tribune,  whose  wife  he 
had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by  a  single 
blow  extinguished  civiJ  discord  in  the  blood  of  the  adulterer.^** 

11^  [And  also  a  certain  mcaaur?  of  energy.  In  his  struggle  against  Dioclcuan  be 
gained  successes  before  his  fina.!  defeai.  5>ee  Htsl  Aug.  ib.  iB,  a.  And  he  sup- 
pressed a  tyrant  in  Pannonia,  one  M.  Auielius  Juli^us  (perhaps  corrector  of 
Vcnetia}.     Aur.  Vict.  Cms.  39.     John  of  Antioch,  163.] 

Ufl  Eutioplus  marks  its  situation  very  accurately ;  it  was  between  the  Mens  Aureus 
and  Vtmfnacium.  M.  d'Anvillc  (Geographic  Aocienne,  torn  i.  p.  304)  places  Mar- 
gTtt  at  Kastolatz  in  Servia,  a  little  below  Belgrade  and  Semendna.  [It  is  where  the 
nver  Margus,  now  Morawa,  joins  the  Danube.  Cp.  Chron.  of  354,  p.  648,  and 
Jordanes,  Rom.  a^$.  Diocletian  called  the  provinca  of  Upper  Maesia  Margmsu  in 
memory  of  this  victory.] 

u*Hist  August,  p.  aS4  [ib.  18].  Euiropius.  ix.  aa  Aurelius  Victor  [Caes.  39]. 
Victor  in  Epitome  [38} 
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zjivauonud  As  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  more  illustrioas  than  that  of  any 
DMcirtUn.  i)t'  his  predecessors,  so  was  his  birth  more  abject  and  obscure. 
[nB«pt  m]  The  strong  clnims  of  merit  and  of  violence  had  frequently  super- 
seded the  ideal  prerogatives  of  nobility  ;  but  a  distinct  line  of 
separation  was  hitherto  preserved  between  the  free  and  the 
servile  part  of  mankind.  The  parents  of  Diocletian  had  been 
slaves  in  the  house  of  Anulinus,  a  Roman  senator ;  nor  was  he 
himself  distinguished  by  any  other  name  than  that  which  he  de- 
rived from  a  small  town  in  Dalmatia,  from  whence  bis  mother 
deduced  her  origin.^  It  is,  however,  probable,  that  his  father 
obtained  the  freedom  of  the  family,  and  that  he  soon  acquired 
an  office  of  scribe,  which  was  commonly  exercised  by  persons  of 
his  condition.*  Favourable  oracles,  or  rather  the  consciousness 
of  superior  merit,  prompted  his  aspiring  son  to  pursue  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  the  hopes  of  fortune  ;  and  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely curious  to  observe  the  gradation  of  arts  and  accidents 
which  enabled  him  in  the  end  to  fulfil  those  oracles,  and  to 
display  that  merit  to  the  world.  Diocletian  was  successively 
promoted  to  tlje  government  of  Msesia,  the  honours  of  Uie  con- 
sulshipf  and  the  important  command  of  the  guards  of  the  palace. 
He  distinguished  his  abilities  in  the  Persian  war;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Numerian,  the  slave,  by  the  confession  and  judgment 
of  his  rivals,  was  declared  the  most  worthy  of  the   Imperial 

>  Etttrop.  1x.  19.  Vicior  in  Epitom.  [39  il  The  town  seems  to  liave  bees 
properly  Doclia,  from  the  small  tribe  o(  lUyrians  (see  Cdlaritu,  Geograph. 
Antiqua,  torn.  L  p.  393);  and  the  ori^nal  name  of  the  fortunate  stave  wiu  probaUr 
Docles ;  he  first  lengthened  it  to  the  Grecian  harmony  of  Diodes,  and  at  Icngto 
to  the  Rom^m  majesty  of  Diocletianiis.  He  likewise  assumed  the  Patrician  name 
of  Valerius,  and  it  is  usually  given  him  by  AurcUus  Victor. 

*  Soe  Dacicr  on  the  tixlb  satire  of  ibe  second  book  of  Horace.  ComeL  Nepo^ 
Id  ViL  Eumcci.  c  z. 
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throne.  The  malice  of  religious  zefti,  whilst  it  arraigns  the 
savage  fierceness  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  has  affected  to  cast 
suspicions  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.' 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  us  of  the  cowardice  of  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  acquired  and  preserved  the  esteem  of  the  legions, 
as  well  as  the  favour  of  so  many  warlike  princes.  Yet  even 
calumny  is  sagacious  enough  to  discover  and  to  attack  the  most 
vulnerahle  part.  The  valour  of  Diocletian  was  never  found 
inadequate  to  his  duty,  or  to  the  occasion ;  but  he  appears  not 
to  have  possessed  the  daring  and  generous  spirit  of  a  hero,  who 
courts  danger  and  fame,  distlains  artifice,  and  boldly  challenges 
the  allegiance  of  his  equals.  His  abilities  were  useful  rather 
than  splendid  ;  a  vigorous  mind^  improved  by  the  experience  and 
study  of  mankind,  dexterity  and  application  in  business ;  a 
[Judicious  mixture  of  liberality  and  economy,  of  mildness  and 
_>ur;  profound  dissimulation  under  the  disguise  of  military 
frankness ;  steadiness  to  pursue  his  ends  ;  flexibility  to  vary 
^liis  means;  and  above  all  the  great  art  of  submitting  his  own 
^passions,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  to  the  interest  of  his  am- 
Ibltion,  and  of  colouring  his  ambition  with  the  most  specious  pre- 
tences uf  justice  and  public  utility.  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian 
^^ay  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire.*  Like  the 
[Adopted  son  of  Ceesar,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman  rather 
than  a  warrior;  nor  did  either  of  those  princes  employ  force, 
]i»fhenever  their  purpose  could  be  effected  by  policy. 

The  victory  of  Diocletian  was  remarkable  for  its  singular  mild-  ma 
less.  A  people  accustomed  to  applaud  the  clemency  of  tj^^  *^'*  **»*«▼ 
^conqueror,  if  the  usual  punishments  of  death,  exile  and  confis- 
ktion  were  inflicted  with  any  degree  of  temper  and  equity, 
beheld  with  the  most  pleasing  astonishment  a  civil  war,  the 
flames  of  which  were  extinguished  in  the  field  of  battle.  Diocle- 
tian received  into  his  confidence  .Aristobulus,  the  principal  minister 
tof  the  house  of  Car  us,  respected  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  adversaries,  and  even  continued  in  their  respective 
stations  the  greater  number  of  the  servants  of  Cariiius.^     It  is 

'LocUntiua  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Utile  treatise  De  Mortibus 
ecutonun  [see  Appendix  i])  accuses  Diocletitui  of  timidity  in  two  places,  c.  j. 
In  chap.  9.  he  says  of  bim,  "  erat  in  ofnni  tumultu  meticolosus  et  anirai  do- 
lus ". 

<[It  is  iKoal  to  express  this  fact  by  saying  that  the  Prindpate  founded  by 
ufustus  wa5  tnuisformed  by  Diocletian  into  an  absolute  Monarcny.] 
»ln  this  encomium,  Aurefius  Victor  [Caes.  39.  5]  seems  to  convey  a  just,  though 
Indirect,  censure  of  the  cruelty  of  Constantius.     It  appean  from  the  Fasti,  that 
^Aristobulus  remained  prarlect  of  the  city,  and  that  he  ended  with  Diocletian  the 
consulUiip  which  be  had  commenced  with  Carinui. 
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not  improbttble  that  motives  of  prudence  might  assist 
humanity  of  tlie  artful  Dalmatian ;  of  these  servants  many  had 
purchased  his  favour  by  secret  treacliery  ;  in  others,  he  esteemed 
their  grateful  fidchty  to  an  unfortunate  master.  The  discerning 
judgment  of  Aurelian,  of  Probus,  and  of  Corus,  had  filled  the 
several  dcpjirtments  of  the  state  and  army  with  officers  of  approved 
merit,  whose  removal  would  have  injured  the  public  service, 
without  promoting  the  interest  of  the  successor.  Such  a  conduct, 
however,  displayed  to  the  Roman  world  the  fairest  prospect  of 
the  new  reign,  and  the  emperor  affected  to  confirm  this  favourable 
prepossession  by  declaring  that,  among  nil  the  virtues  of  his  pre- 
decessorsj  he  was  the  most  ambitious  of  imitating  the  humane 
philosophy  of  Marcus  Antoninus/ 

The  first  considerable  action  of  his  reign  seemed  to  evince  hit 
sincerity  as  well  as  his  moderation.  After  the  example  of  Marcos, 
he  gave  himself  a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Maximian,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  at  first  the  title  of  Ccesar,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Augustus.'  But  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as  the  object 
of  His  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  those  of  his 
admired  predecessor.  By  investing  a  luxurious  youth  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  discharged  a  debt  of  private 
gratitude,  at  the  expense,  indeed,  of  the  happiness  of  the  state. 
By  associating  a  friend  and  a  fellow-soldier  to  the  Labours  of 
govermnent,  Diocletian,  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  provided  for 
the  defence  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  Maximian  was 
bom  a  peasant,  and,  like  Aurelian,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmiom. 
Ignorant  of  letters,^  careless  of  laws,  the  rusticity  of  his  appear- 
ance and  manners  still  betrayed  in  the  most  elevated  fortune  the 
meanness  of  his  extraction.  War  was  the  only  art  which  he 
professed.     In  a  long  course  of  service,  he  had  distinguished 


* Aurelius  Victor  [Cses.  39]  stWes  Diocletian,  * '  Parentem  pothis  quam  DoIlunuIn^ 
See  Hist  Au^t.  p.  yt  [iv.  19]. 

7  The  question  of  the  time  when  Maximian  received  the  honoara  of  Ctesar  and 
Augustus  has  divided  modern  critics,  and  given  occasion  to  a  great  deal  of  leamed 
wrangling.  I  have  followed  M.  dc  TtUemont  {Histoire  des  Smpereurs,  torn.  iv. 
p.  500-505).  who  has  weighed  the  several  reasons  and  difficulties  with  his  scruptdous 
occunLCT-  [The  question  has  been  since  discussed  by  Mommsen  {AbkatuUmMgem 
of  the  BerUn  Academy  for  1860I.  Maximian  srcms  to  have  been  named  Oesar, 
with  tribiinician  power,  soon  after  17th  Sept.  285,  and  to  hare  t>ecome  Augusta 
with  full  impen'al  powers  ist  April,  286.] 

*  In  .an  oration  delivered  before  hiro  (Panegyr.  Vet.  il.  S.),  Mamertinus  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  his  hero,  in  imitating  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  had 
ever  heard  of  thar  names.  From  thence  we  may  fairly  infer  that  Maximian  was 
more  desirous  of  being  considered  as  a  soldier,  than  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  it  is  ifl 
this  manner  that  we  can  often  translate  the  language  of  flattery  ialo  that  of  tnixtk 
[We  can  still  trace  his  rough  features  on  coins.] 
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himself  on  every  frontier  of  the  empire  ;  and,  though  his  military 
talents  were  formed  to  obey  rattier  llian  to  command,  though, 
perhaps,  he  never  attained  the  skill  of  a  eonsummatc  general,  he 
was  capable,  by  his  valour,  constancy,  and  experience,  of  executing 
the  most  arduous  undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian 
less  useful  to  his  benefactor.  Insensible  to  pity,  and  fearless  of 
consequences,  he  was  the  ready  instrument  of  every  act  of  crueltj* 
which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  suggest  and 
disclaim.  As  soon  as  a  bloody  sacrifice  had  been  otfered  to 
pradence  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his  seasonable  intercession, 
saved  the  remaining  few  whom  he  had  never  designed  to  punish, 
gently  censured  the  severity  of  his  stem  colleague,  and  enjoyed 
the  comparison  of  a  golden  and  an  iron  age,  which  was  universally 
applied  to  their  opposite  maxims  of  government.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  difference  of  their  characters,  the  two  emperors  main- 
tained, on  the  throne,  that  friendship  which  tliey  had  contracted 
in  a  private  station.  The  haughty  turbulent  spirit  of  Maximi&n, 
lo  fatal  afterwards  to  himself  and  to  the  public  peace,  was  accus- 
tomed to  respect  the  genius  of  Diocletian,  and  confessed  the 
ascendant  of  reason  over  brutal  violence.*  From  a  motive  either 
of  pride  or  superstition,  the  two  emperors  assumed  the  titles,  the 
one  of  Jovius,  the  other  of  Heroulius.  Whilst  the  motion  of  the 
world  (such  was  the  language  of  their  venal  orators)  was  main- 
tained by  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of 
Hercules  purged  the  earth  of  monsters  and  tjTants.*' 

But   even    the   omnipotence    of  Jovius   and    Herculiua   was 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  public  administration.  uS^T 
The    prudence    of    Diocletian    discovered    that    the     empire,  au^ 
assailed   on   every  side  by   the    barbariajis,   required   on  every  (af;  a^nh 
ride    the    presence    of   a    great    army,   and    of  an    emperor. 
With  this  view  he  resolved  once  more  to  divide  his  unwieldy 
power,    and,    with    the    inferior    title    of    Catarx,    to    confer 
on   two    generals   of  approved    merit   an    equal    share    of  the 
•overeign   authority.^^     Galerius,   sumamed    Armentarius,    from 


*Lactantiu5  dc  M.  P.  c  8.  AureUus  Victor  [ib.].  As  among  the  Panegyrics 
we  find  orations  pronounced  in  praise  of  Maxirman,  and  oibers  whicb  Salter  his 
enemies  at  his  expense,  we  derive  some  knowledge  from  the  contrasL 

WSee  the  second  and  third  Panemrrics,  panicularly  iii  3,  10.  14,  but  it  wowld 
be  ledious  \o  oopy  the  diffuse  ana  affected  expressions  of  their  fidse  eloquence. 
With  regard  to  tne  titles,  consult  Aurd  Victor.  Lactantius  de  M,  P.  c  5a.  Span- 
hcim  de  Usu  Numismalum,  &c.    DissertaL  xii.  8.     [The  titles  have  importance  «a 

Uan 


held 


showing  that,  though  the  colleagues  were  formally  co-equal,  Dlodei 

Victor  in  Epitome     Eutro^  ix.  2a.     Lactam,  de  M.  P.  c. 
^le  cp.    Diodetiaii's  edict  dt  prttiii :  ibc  two 


certain  primacyj 

"  Aurelius  Victor. 
8.     Hicronym.  in  Chron.     [F^ 
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his  original  profession  of  a  herdsman^  and  Coustautius,  wbo  from 
his  pole  complexion  had  acquired  the  denomination  of  Chloros,^ 
were  the  two  persons  invested  with  the  second  honours  of  the 
Imperial  purple.  In  describing  the  country,  extraction,  and 
manners  of  Herculius,  we  liave  already  delineated  those  uf 
Galerius,  who  was  often,  and  not  improperly,  styled  the  younger 
Maximian,  though  in  many  instances  both  of  virtue  and  ability 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  manifest  superiority  over  the 
elder.  The  birth  of  Constantius  was  less  obscure  than  that  of 
his  colleagues.  Eutropius,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable nobles  of  Dardouia,  and  bis  mother  was  the  niece  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.^'  Although  the  youth  of  Constantius 
had  been  spent  in  arms,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  the  popular  voice  had  long  Bixice 
acknowledged  him  worthy  of  the  rank  which  he  at  last  attained. 
To  strengthen  tlie  bonds  of  political,  by  those  of  domestic,  union, 
each  of  the  emperors  assumed  the  character  of  a  father  to  one  of 
the  Csesars,  Diocletian  to  Galerius,  and  Maximian  to  Constantius; 
and  each,  obliging  them  to  repudiate  their  former  wive% 
bestowed  his  daughter  in  marriage  on  his  adopted  son.^*  These 
four  princes  distributed  among  themselves  the  wide  extent  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  defence  of  Gaul,  Spnin,^'  and  Britain, 
was  intrusted  to  Constantius :  Galerius  was  stationed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  as  the  safeguard  of  the  lUyrian  provinces. 
Italy  and  Africa  were  considered  as  the  department  of  MaxiniiAn, 
and,  for  his  peculiar  portion,  Diocletian  reserved  Thrace,  Egypt, 
and  the  rich  countries  of  Asia.  Every  one  was  sovereign  within 
his  own  jurisdiction  ;^*  but  their  united  authority  extended  over 


Caesars  have  trii.  pei.  ix.  in  301  A.D.    Sec  IncerL  Pan^.  Coosuntio  Ccs.  »^f 
Chron.  Posch.  I  51a.     Mommsen,  ioc.  cit.     Also  C.I.L.  a.  143^] 

1*  It  i<  only  among  the  modem  Greeks  that  TUIemont  can  duoorer  his  acmelU* 
lion  of  Chioms.  Any  remarkable  decree  of  paleness  seems  Inconsisieiit  witn  the 
rwAcr  meniioDed  in  Panegyric,  v.  19.  [Their  names  on  their  elevation  became: 
C  Galerius  Valerius  Maximianus.  and  M.  Flavins  Valerius  Constantius.] 

u  Julian,  the  grandson  of  Constantius  Ixiasts  that  his  family  was  derived  from 
the  warlike  Msrsians.  Misopogon,  p.  348.  The  Dardaniims  dwelt  on  the 
[southern]  ed^  of  Mcesio. 

i^Galerius  married  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Dioclcttas  ;  if  we  speak  with  strict* 
ne5s,  Ttaeodom,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  daughter  only  to  the  wife  of  MajJmian 
Sp'inheini  Dissertat.  xi.  2. 

i*Tbls  division  agrees  with  that  of  the  four  prsefectures ;  yet  there  is  some  reason 
Co  doubt  whether  Spain  was  not  a  Dfovinoeof  Maxioiian.  See  Tillemont.  torn.  iv.  p. 
517.  [Laclaotius.  8,  says  that  Maximian  had  Spain,  and  he  is  probably  right  Ou 
the  contrary  Aurelius  Victor,  Cos,  39.  jp,  gives  hira  only  Africa  and  Italy ;  mod  » 
Julian.  Or.  a.  51,  D.  who  distinctly  assigns  Spain  to  Constantius.] 

i*[This  statement  must  be  qualified  in  regard  to  the  Caesars,  who  bad  no  te<is- 
lative  power,  tto  control  over  the  Imptfial  reveaue,  oo  coosistorium.     Nor  had  tbej 
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the  whole  monarchy ;  and  each  of  them  was  prepared  to  assist 
his  colleagues  with  his  counsels  or  p^c^sence.  llie  Csesars,  in 
their  exalted  rank,  revered  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  ami 

e  three  younger  princes  invariably   acknowledged,   by   their 
titude  and  obedience,  the  common  parent  of  their  fortunes. 

he  suspicious  jealousy  of  power  found  not  any  place  among 
them ;  and  the  singular  happiness  of  their  union  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  chorus  of  music,  whose  harmony  was  regulated  and 
maintained  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  tirst  artist.^^ 

This  important  measure  was  not  carried  into  execution  till  bbtiw  nr 
about  six  years  after  the  association  of  Maximian,  and  that  in-  "*"" 
terval  of  time  had  not  been  destitute  of  memorable  incidents. 
But  we  ha^e  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  first  to 
describe  the  more  perfect  form  of  Diocletian's  government,  and 
ai^crwards  to  relate  the  actions  of  his  reign,  following  rather 
the  natural  order  of  the  events  than  the  dates  of  a  xctv  doubt- 
ful chronology. 

The  first  exploit  of  Maximian,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  a  few  jld.  wn 
words  by  our  imperfect  writers,  deserves,  from  its  singularity,  to^unuJ 
be  recorded  in  a  history  o(  human  manners.  He  sunpresBcd  the 
peasants  of  Gaul,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Bagaudaej^" 
had  risen  in  a  general  insurrection;  very  similar  to  those  which 
in  the  fourteenth  century  successively  aHlictcd  both  France  and 
England. ^^  It  should  seem  that  very  many  of  those  institutions, 
referred  by  an  easy  solution  to  the  feudal  system,  are  derived 
from  the  Celtic  barbarians.  When  Ccesar  subdued  the  Gaula, 
that  great  nation  was  already  divided  into  three  orders  of  men ; 
the  clergy,  the  nobiUty,  and  the  common  people.  The  first 
eovemed  by  superstition,  the  second  by  arms,  but  the  third  and 
last  was  not  of  any  weight  or  account  in  their  public  councils. 
It  was  very  natural  for  the  Plebeians,  oppressed  by  debt  or 
apprehensive  of  injuries,  to  implore  the  protection  of  some 
powerful  chief,  who  acquired  over  their  persons  and  property  the 
same  absolute  rights  as,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a  mJaster 

the  right  of  appoiniing  the  officials  in  their  dominions.  Their  military  powers  were 
dependent  on  (he  Augusti,  to  whom  all  their  victories  were  ascribed.  They  wore 
the  purple,  but  not  the  diadem.  ] 

vjoiiax)  in  Ceesarib.  p.  315.  Spanheim's  notes  to  ibe  French  tranilatloD,  p. 
zas. 

i*Tbe  general  name  of  Bagamd^  (in  the  significadoD  of  Rebels]  continued  u1l 
the  fifth  century  in  GaoL  Some  critics  derive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  Bagiut.  a 
tumultuous  assemblr.  Scatiger  ad  Euscb.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  [For  the  social 
state  of  Gaul,  and  the  action  of  the  priests,  cp.  Salviao,  de  Gubem.  T>d,  v.  5,  6.  ] 

"Chronique  de  Froissan.  vol  i.  c.  x^,  ii.  73-79.  Tbe  marvet^aS  his  story  is 
lost  in  our  best  nu>derD  writers. 
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exercised  over  his  sUves.^*  Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  nntion  wm 
gradu&Uy  reduced  into  a  state  of  servitude ;  compelled  to  per- 
petual labour  on  the  estates  of  the  Gallic  nobles,  and  confined 
to  tlie  soil,  either  by  the  real  weight  of  fetters,  or  by  the  no  less 
cruel  and  forcible  restraints  of  the  laws.  During  the  long  series 
of  troubles  which  agitated  Gaul,  from  the  reign  of  G&llienus  to 
that  of  Diacletian,  the  condition  of  these  servile  peasants  was 
peculiarly  miserable ;  and  they  experienced  at  once  the  com- 
plicated tyranny  of  their  masterSj  of  the  barbarians,  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue.^ 

Their  patience  was  at  last  provoked  into  despair.  On  cveiy 
side  they  rose  in  multitudes,  armed  with  rustic  weapons,  anH 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  plotiji;hman  became  a  foot-soldier, 
the  shepherd  mounted  on  horseback,  the  deserted  villages  and 
open  towns  were  abandoned  to  the  flames,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  peasants  equalled  those  of  the  fiercest  barbarians."  They 
asserted  the  natural  rights  of  men,  but  they  asserted  those  rights 
with  the  most  savage  cruelty.  The  Gallic  nobles,  justly  dreading 
their  revenge,  either  took  refuge  in  the  forti6ed  cities,  or  Bed 
from  the  wild  scene  of  anarchy.  The  peasants  reigned  without 
control ;  and  two  of  their  most  daring  leaders  had  the  folly  and 
rashness  to  assume  the  Imperial  ornaments.'"  Their  power 
soon  expired  at  the  approach  of  the  legions.  The  strength  of 
union  and  discipline  obtained  an  ea.sy  victory  over  a  lirentioBt 
and  divided  multitude.**  A  severe  retaliation  was  inflicted  oo 
tlie  peasants  who  were  found  in  arms ;  the  affrighted  remnjat 
returned  to  their  respective  habitations,  and  their  unsuccess&l 
effort  for  freedom  served  only  to  confirm  their  slavery.  So 
strong  and  uniform  is  the  current  of  popular  passions  that  «r 
might  almost  venture,  from  very  scanty  materials,  to  relate  the  p«^ 
ticulars  of  this  war ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
principal  leaders  .£lianus  and  Amandus  were  Christians,**  or  to 
insinuate  tliat  the  rebellion,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Luther, 


■  Ccesar  de  Bell.  Gallic,  vi.  13.  Orgetorix,  tbe  Helvetian,  could  ann  for  tm 
defence  a  body  of  ten  thousand  slaves, 

u  Their  oppression  and  misery  are  acknowledged  by  Euroenius  (ftuiegyr  vi 
8).    Gallias  efferatas  ii^unts. 

*•  Panegyr.  Vet  il.  4.     Aurelius  VIclor  [Caes.  j^]. 

>*.£Uaiius  and  Amandus.  We  have  mcdnls  coined  by  them.  Goltzhu  tn  TlMa 
R.  A.  p.  117.  xaK.  [See  Eckbel.  8,  41,  but  they  are  condemned  as  ipiiTiouibr 
Cohen.] 

**  Levibus  pneliis  domuiL     Eutrop.  ix.  ao. 

I'Tbe  fact  rests  indeed  on  very  slight  authority,  a  life  of  St.  Babotinos.  which 
is  probably  of  the  leventh  century.  Sec  Duchesne  Schptores  Rer.  Francicar.  WP^ 
L  p.  66a. 
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was  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  those  benevolent  principles  of 
Christianity  which  inculcate  the  natural  freedom  of  mankind- 

Maximian  had  no  sooner  recovered  Gaul  from  the  hands  t>f*:5j*L 
the  peasants,  than  lie  lost  Britain  by  the  usurpation  of  Carausius.  S^^^' 
Ever  since  the  rash  but  successful  enterprise  of  the  FratdisiaBrtuia 
under  the  reign  of  Probus,  their  daring  countrymen  had  con- 
structed squadrons  of  light  brigantines,  in  which  they  incessantly 
ravaged  the  provinces  adjacent  to  the  ocean. ^^  To  repel  their 
desultory  incursions,  it  was  found  necessary  to  create  a  naval 
power ;  and  the  judicious  measure  was  pursued  with  prudence 
and  vigour.  Gessoriacum  or  BouJognCj  in  the  streights  of  the 
British  channel,  was  chosen  by  the  emperor  for  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  the  command  of  it  was  intrusted  to  Carau- 
sius, a  Menapian  of  the  meanest  origin/-^  but  who  had  long 
signalised  bis  skill  as  a  pilot,  and  liis  valour  as  a  soldier.  The 
integrity  of  the  new  admiral  corresponded  not  with  his  abilities. 
^^lien  the  German  pirates  sailed  from  their  own  haibours,  he 
connived  at  their  passage,  but  lie  diligently  intercepted  their 
return,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  an  ample  share  of  the 
spoil  which  they  had  acquired.  The  wealth  of  Carausius  was,  vn 
this  occasion^  very  justly  considered  as  an  evidence  of  his  guilt; 
and  Maximian  had  already  given  orders  for  his  death.  But  the 
crafty  Menapian  foresaw  and  prevented  the  severity  of  the 
emperor,  By  his  liberality  he  had  attached  to  his  fortunes  the 
fleet  which  he  commanded,  and  secured  the  barbarians  in  his 
interest.  From  the  port  of  Boulogne  he  sailed  over  to  Britain, 
persuaded  the  legion  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guarded  that 
island  to  embrace  his  pai-ty,  and  boldly  assuming,  with  the  Im- 
perial purple,  the  title  of  Augustus,  defied  the  justice  and  the 
arms  of  his  injured  sovereign.-^ 

When  Britain  was  thus  dismembered  from  the  empire,  its  im- imMrune* 
portonce  was  sensibly  felt,  and  its  loss  sincerely  lamented.     The 
Romans  celebrated,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  extent  of  that 
noble  island,  provided  on  every  side  with  convenient  harbours ; 


^  Aurclitu  Vktor  calls  them  Germans.  Eutroptus  (ix.  at)  giva  tbem  tl>e  name 
of  SsuoDS  [(Mafe}qucxl  Franci  tt  Saxon es  infestabant].  But  Eutropius  Itvcd  in 
the  ensuinf  century,  and  seems  to  use  the  language  of  his  time. 

^^  The  three  expressions  of  Eulropius.  .-\urclius  Victor,  and  Eumcnius.  "  vilissime 
natus,"  "  Bnlaviie  ahimniis,"  and  "  Mpnapue  civis,"  give  us  a  very  doubiful 
accmint  of  the  birth  of  Camusius.  Stukcly.  however  (Hist,  of  Carausius.  p.  63). 
cbooMS  to  make  him  a  native  of  St.  David's  and  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Britain. 
The  former  idea  he  had  found  in  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  44' 

*  Pan^gyr.  v.  13.  Britain  at  this  time  was  secure,  ana  slightly  guanlcd.  [For 
coins  with  Exsputatt  vtni  and  Genius  Uri/att/iia£  see  EckhcT*  8,  45.] 
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the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  fc»il, 
alike  adapted  for  the  production  of  com  or  of  vines  ;  the  valu- 
able minerals  with  which  it  abounded  ;  its  rich  pastures  covered 
with  innumerable  flocks,  and  its  woods  free  from  wild  beasts  or 
venomous  serpents.  Above  all,  they  regretted  the  large  amount 
of  the  revenue  of  Britain,  whilst  they  confessed  that  such  4 
province  well  deserved  to  become  the  seat  of  an  independeot 
monarchy.^  During  the  space  of  seven  ^  years,  it  was  possessed 
by  Carausius ;  and  fortune  continued  propitious  to  a  rebellion 
supported  with  courage  and  ability.  The  British  emperor  de- 
fended the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  against  the  Caledonians  of 
the  North,  invited  from  the  continent  a  great  number  of  skilful 
artists,  and  displayed,  on  a  variety  of  coins  that  are  still  ext*nt, 
his  taste  and  opulence.  Bom  on  the  confines  of  the  Franks,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  that  formidable  people,  by  the  Batter- 
ing imitation  of  their  dress  and  manners.  The  bravest  of  tbdr 
youth  he  enlisted  among  his  land  or  sea  forces ;  and,  in  retun 
for  their  useful  alliance,  he  communicated  to  the  barbarism 
the  dangerous  knowledge  of  military  and  naval  arts.  Carauiiai 
still  preserved  the  possession  of  Boulogne  and  the  adjacent 
country.  His  fleets  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel,  commanded 
the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  ocean,  and  diffused,  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  thf 
terror  of  his  name.  Under  his  command,  Britain,  destined  in  a 
future  age  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  already  assumed  tti 
natural  and  respectable  station  of  a  maritime  power.'* 

By  seizing  the  fleet  of  Boulogne,  Carausius  had  deprived  hd 
master  of  the  means  of  pursuit  and  revenge.  And,  when,  after 
vast  expense  of  time  and  labour,  a  new  armament  was  launched 
into  the   water,^   the    Imperial   troops,  unaccustomed   to   that 


*  PancsnT.  Vrt.  y.  ii,  vil.  t^  The  orator  Eamenius  wishfd  to  exnit  the  gterr  rf 
the  hero  (ConsUntlus).  with  the  importance  of  the  conquest  Notwiihstanaiof 
our  iHadabtc  partiality  for  oar  native  country,  it  is  difiictili  to  conceive  that  ia  lfe> 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  England  deserved  aJJ  these  commendatiofi&.  A 
century  and  a  half  before,  it  hardly  paid  its  own  establithmenL  See  Appiaa  • 
Prooeni. 

^  [Six.    See  Appendix  sx] 

'1  As  a  ^reat  number  of  medals  of  Carausiiu  arc  still  presared.  be  is 
very  favouriir  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  every  circumstance  of  his 
actions  has  been  investigated  with  sa^dous  accuracy.     Dr.  Stukely  io 
has  devoted  a  large  volmne  to  the  British  emperor.    1  have  used  his  niat 
rejected  roost  of  his  fanciful  conjectures 

**Wben  Mamcrtinus  pronounced  his  ftnt  Panegyric  [aist  Aprfl,  39gi],  the  i 
preparations  of  Maximian  were  completed  :  and  the  orator  presaged  an 
victory.     His  sflence  in  the  second  Panegyric,  might  alone  infonn  tu  ihftL 
itioa  bad  not  succeeded. 
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element,  were  easily  baffled  and  defeated  by  the  veteran  sailora 
of  the  usurper.  This  disappointed  effort  was  soon  productive  of 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Diocletian  and  hta  colleague^  who  justly 
dreaded  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Carausius,  resigned  to  him  the 
•overeignty  of  Britain,  and  reluctantly  admitted  their  perfidious 
servant  to  a  participation  of  the  Imperial  honours.'*  But  the 
adoption  of  the  two  Cssan  restored  new  vigour  to  the  Roman 
arms  ;  and,  while  the  Rhine  was  guarded  by  the  presence  of 
Maximian,  his  brave  associate,  Constantius,  assumed  the  conduct 
of  the  British  war.  His  first  enterprise  was  against  the  import- 
ant place  of  Boulogne.  A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  intercepted  all  hopes  of  relief.  The  jyj ' 
town  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence  ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rmval  strength  of  Carausius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  During  the  three  years,  which  Constantius  employed 
in  preparing  a  fleet  adequate  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he 
secured  the  coast  of  Gaul,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Franks, 
and  deprived  the  usurper  of  the  assistance  of  those  powerful 
allies. 

Before  the  preparations  were  finished,  Constantius  received aai.MnMii 
the  intelligence  of  the  tyrant's  death,  and  it  was  considered  as 
a  sure  presage  of  the  approaching  victory.  The  servants  of 
Carausius  imitated  the  example  of  treason  which  he  had  given. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  first  minister  Allectus,  and  the  assassin 
succeeded  to  his  power  and  to  his  danger.  Bat  he  possessed 
not  equal  abilities  cither  to  exercise  the  one,  or  to  repel  the 
other.  He  beheld,  with  anxious  terror,  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  continent,  already  filled  with  arms,  with  troops,  and  with 
vessels;  for  Constantius  had  very  prudently  divided  his  forces, 
that  he  might  likewise  divide  the  attention  and  resistance  of  the 

enemy.      The   attack    was   at   length    made   by    the   principal  a^ 

squadron,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  pncfect  Aaclepio  BntJr6* 
dotus,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  had  been  assembled  in  " 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the 
art  of  navigation  that  orators  have  celebrated  the  daring  courage 
of  the  Romans,  who  ventured  to  set  sail  with  a  side-wind,  and 
on  a  stormy  day.  The  weather  proved  &vourable  to  their  enter- 
prise.    Under  the  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  they  escaped  the  fleet  of 


M  Aureus  Victor  [Ocs.  39.  39],  Eatropius  [ix.  «a],  and  the  medals  ^  Pax  Aug.) 
Inform  us  of  the  temponur  reconcillfttion :  though  I  will  not  presume  (as  Dr. 
Stukety  has  done,  MedaUic  History  of  Caraosius,  p.  86,  Ac )  to  Insert  Ibe  iaenttcal 
articles  of  ihe  treatv-  [SeeEckhel,  B,  47.  Caraiuivj  ef p-a/ns sui  Appe^xtioa  his 
coins,  as  vcU  as  otlier  manifesuiions  at  the  unity  of  (be  emirire.] 
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AUectus,  wUidi  had  been  stationed  off  the  Fsle  of  Wight 
receive  them,  landed  in  safety  on  some  part  of  the  westero 
coaft,  and  convinced  the  Britons  that  a  supenority  of  naval 
strength  will  not  always  protect  their  country  from  a  foreign 
invasion.  Asclepiodotus  had  no  sooner  disembarked  the  Im- 
perial troops  than  he  set  fire  to  his  ships  ;  and,  as  the  expedition 
proved  fortunate,  his  heroic  conduct  was  universally  admired. 
The  usurper  had  posted  himself  near  London,  to  expect  the 
formidable  attack  of  Constantius,  who  commanded  in  person  the 
fleet  of  Boulogne ;  but  the  descent  of  a  new  enemy  required 
his  immediate  presence  in  the  West.  He  pejrformed  this  long 
march  in  so  precipitate  a  manner  that  he  encountered  the  whole 
force  of  the  prsefect  with  a  small  body  of  harassed  and  dis- 
heartened troops.  The  engagement  was  soon  terminated  by  the 
total  defeat  and  death  of  Allectus  ;  a  single  battle,  as  it  has 
ofVen  happened,  decided  the  fate  of  this  great  island  ;  and,  when 
Constantius  landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  he  found  them  covered 
^rith  obedient  subjects.  Their  acclamations  were  loud  and  un- 
animous ;  and  the  virtues  of  the  conqueror  may  induce  us  to 
believe  that  they  sincerely  rejoiced  in  a  revolution  which,  after 
a  separation  of  ten  years,  restored  Britain  to  the  body  of 
Roman  empire.** 

Britain  liad  none  but  domestic  enemies  to  dreud  ;  and,  as  1 
as  the  governors  preserved  their  fidelity,  and  the  troops  their 
discipline,  the  incursions  of  the  nuked  savages  of  Scotland  or 
Ireland  could  never  materially  affect  the  safety  of  the  province. 
The  peace  of  the  continent,  and  the  defence  of  the  principal  rivers 
which  bounded  the  empire,  were  objects  of  far  grttiter  difficulty 
and  importance.  The  policy  of  Diocletian,  which  inspired  the 
councils  of  his  associates,  provided  for  the  public  tranqudlity^  by 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  dissension  among  the  l^arbnrians,  and  by 
rsrtipiMipna  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  the  Roman  limit.  In  the 
^'  East  he  fixed  a  line  of  camps  from  Egypt  bo  the  Persian  domin- 
ion^ and,  for  every  camp,  he  instituted  an  adequate  number  of 
stationary  troops,  cuinmunded  by  their  respective  officers,  and 
supplied  with  every  kind  of  arms.  fn>m  the  new  arsenals  which 
he  had  formed  at  Antioch,  Emesa,  and  Damuscua.^  Nor  was 
the  precaution  of  the  emperor  less  \«'atchiul  against  the  weil- 
known  valour  of  the  bajbarians  of  Europe.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  that  of  the  Danube,  the  ancient  camps,  towus^  and 


]>«Cn««orthi 

fttiBUvn 


M  With  r^ard  to  the  recovery  of  Britain,  we  obtain  a  few  bints  frxmi  Aurelms 
Victor aod  Eutropius.     [Chief  source :  Ineerti Pstug.  Ccrufitfifu;.] 

>^John  MaUla,  in  Chron.  Antiochcn.  lorn.  i.  p.  406.  409  [p.  308.  ed.  Bonn]. 
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^■titadek/  were  diligently  re-established,  and,  in  t!ie  most  eiposed 
pUces,   new    ones    were    skilfully    constructed ;    the    striotest 
vigiWice  was   introduced  among  the  garrisons  of  the  frnntter^ 
and  every  expedient  was  practised  that  could  render  the  lonjp^ 
chain  of  fortifications  firm  and  impenetrable,'**     A  barrier  so  re- 
spectable was  seldom  violated,  and  the  barbarians  oflen  turned 
^■glfftunat  each  other  their  disappointed   rage.     The    Goths,   the 
^B^idals,  the  Gepida?,  the  Burguudiaus,  the  Alemanni,  wasted  twxuu 
^^pHcJi  other's  strength  by  dciitriictive  hostilities:  and  whosoever 
^^^ao^Liinhed.  they  vanquished  the  enemies  of  Rome.     The  subjects 
of  Diocletian  enjoyed  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  congratulated 
each  other  that  the  mischiefs  of  civil  war  were  now  experienced 
only  by  tiie  barbarians.-'*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Diocletian,  it  was  impossible  to 

maintain  an  equal  and  undisturbed  tranqtullity  during  a  reign 

^_»f  twenty  years,  and  along  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles. 

^^kumetimes  the  barbarians  suspended  their  domestic  animosities, 

^^md  the  vigilance  of  the  garrisons  sometimes  gave  a  passage  to 

llieir  strength  or  dexterity.     Whenever  the  provinces  were  in- 

^^KJfttded,    Diocletian    conducted    himself  with   that  calm   dignity 

^H^hich  he  always  affected  or  possessed  ;  reserved  his  presence  for 

^^■Uch  occasions  hs  were  worthy  of  his  intcr[>ositioii,  never  exposed 

^^■is  person  or  reputation  to  imy  unneces&iry  djuigcr,  ensured  his 

^^■ttccess  by  every   means  that  prudence  could  suggest,  and  clis- 

^^fcayed,  with  ostentation,  the  consequences  of  his  victory.     In 

^Hk^ars  of  .1   more  difficult  nature,    and   more  doubtful  event,    he 

^Hbmploycd  the  rough  valour  of  Maximian,  and  that  faithful  soldier 

was  content  to  ascribe  his  own  victories  to  the  wise  counsels  and 

spicious  influence  of  his  benefactor.      But,  af^er  the  adoption  vaiow 

f  the  two  Casars,  the  emperors,  themselves  retiring  to  a  lesH 

orious  scene  of  action,  devolved  on  their  adopted  sons  the 

ence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.     The  vigilant  Galcrius 

as  never  reduced  to  the  necc^ssity  of  vanquishing  an  army  of 

barians   on    the    Roman   ItiTitoiv.^'     Tlie   brave  and   active 


I 


'Zosimiis,  1.  i.  p.  3  rerrcn- for  ii.  cap.  34^.     Thai  partial  bistorian  seems  10  cele- 

hi —  •' Tlance  of  t)iocletian.  witfc  Ihe  design  of  cxpo^ng  the  negligence  of 

IC  wc  may.  however,  Ustcn  to  an  orator:  "Nam  quid  ego  alanim  el 

ic  a^tra  percen&caxn,  loto  Rfaeni  et  Utri  et  Euphratis  limite  rcstiiuta?" 

Kiii>:gy[.  Vet.  iv.  18. 
"'Kuunt  omnes  in  sanguinem  suum  populi,  quibus  non  conti^t  esse  komanis. 
'o>isliiiat»!qite  ferilatiA  pcena^  nunc  s}mnie  persolvunL  Pane;^.  Vel.  iii.  16,  Ma- 
niertinuA  iUiutnilcs  the  fiict  by  the  example  of  almost  all  the  nntioiu  of  the  world. 
"He  complained,  though  not  with  tba  strictest  truth:  "Jam  lluxiue  nnnos 
quindedm  in  quibus.  in  fltyrico,  od  ripom  DanubU  rdegaiuscumgentibusbarbarrs 
loctarrt".      lju:lnnt.  dc  Nf.  R  c  16. 
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Constantius  delivered  Gaul  from  a  very  furiouB  inroad  of  the 
Alemanui ;  aud  bis  victories  of  Langres  and  Vindonissa  appear 
to  have  been  actions  of  considerable  danger  and  merit.  As  be 
traversed  the  open  country  with  a  feeble  guard  he  was  encom- 
passed on  a  sudden  by  the  superior  multitude  of  the  enemy. 
He  retreated  with  difficulty  towards  Langres ;  but,  in  the  general 
consternation,  the  citizens  refused  to  open  their  gates,  and  the 
wounded  prince  was  drawn  up  the  wall  by  the  means  of  a  rope. 
But  on  the  news  of  his  distress  the  Roman  troops  hastened  from 
all  sides  to  his  relief^  and  t>efore  the  evening  he  had  satisfied  his 
honour  and  revenge  by  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  AlemaDni.** 
From  the  monuments  of  those  times,  the  obscure  traces  of  several 
other  victories  over  the  barbarians  of  Sarraatia  and  Germany 
might  possibly  be  collected ;  but  the  tedious  search  would  not 
be  rewanied  either  with  amusement  or  with  instruction. 

The  conduct  which  the  emperor  Probus  had  adoptetl  in  the 
disposal  of  the  vanquished  was  imitated  by  Diocletian  and  bis 
a.ssociateJi.  The  captive  barbarians,  exchanging  death  for  slavery, 
were  distributed  among  the  provincials,  and  assigned  to  those 
districts  (in  Gaul,  the  territories  of  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Carabray, 
Treves,  Langres,  and  Troyes,  are  particularly  speci6ed  *^)  which 
had  been  depopulated  by  the  calamities  of  war.  They  were  use 
fully  employed  as  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  but  were  denied 
the  exercise  of  arms,  except  when  it  was  found  expedient  to  enro' 
them  in  the  military  service.  Nor  did  the  emperors  refuse  the 
property  of  lands,  with  a  less  servile  tenure,  to  such  of  the  bar*- 
barions  as  solicited  the  protection  of  Rome.  They  granted  a 
settlement  to  several  colonies  of  the  Carpi,  the  Biwtamw,  and  the 
Sarmatians  ;  and,  by  a  dangerous  indulgence,  permitted  them  in 
some  measure  to  retain  their  national  manners  and  independ- 
ence.*^    Among  the  provincials,  it  was  a  subject  of  Hattering 

*  In  the  Greek  text  of  Eusebius,  we  read  six  thousand,  a  number  which  I  have 
preferred  to  ihe  sixty  thousand  of  Jerome,  Orosius,  Euiropius.  and  his  Grerk 
translator  Paeanms.  I  For  the  distinction  oflhevarionscampaigns  against  thcGcrnian^ 
iMtions  in  early  years  of  DioclcUan's  reign  see  Appendix  2a.] 

*  Panegyx.  Vet.  vii.  ai.     [The^^/  Chomavomm  near  Langres  was 
settled  at  this  time.] 

*•  There  was  a  settlement  of  the  Snrmatians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  secnis  to  have  been  deserted  by  those  laiy  barbarians  :  Atisonius 
them  in  his  Moselle  [5  j^^.  ]. 

Unde  Iter  ingrcdieos  nemorosa  per  avia  solum. 

El  nulla  humani  spectans  vestigia  cultus 


N 


Arvaque  Sauromatfim  nuper  metata  colonis. 
There  was  a  town  of  ttw  Carpi  tn  the  Lower  Mzsia.     [In  Gaul  Constanthis  bad  to 
rebuild  the  ruined  Autun  and  Tncr.  ] 
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exultation,  that  the  barbariaa,  bo  lately  an  object  of  terror^  now 
cultivated  their  lands,  drove  their  cattle  to  the  neighbouring 
fair,  and  contributed  by  his  labour  to  the  public  plenty.  They 
congratulated  their  masters  on  the  powerful  accession  of  subjects 
and  soldiers  ;  but  they  forgot  to  observe  that  multitudes  of  secret 
enemies,  insolent  from  favour,  or  desperate  from  oppression,  were 
introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.*^ 

While  the  Cesars  exercised  their  valour  on  the  banks  of  the  wwi  «r 
Rhine  and  Danube,  the  presence  of  the  emperors  was  required  xcypt 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Roman  world.     From  the  Nile  to 
Mount  Atlas,  Africa  was  in  arms.     A  confederacy  of  five  Moorifth  [im.  mi 
nations  issued  from  their  deserts  to  invade  the  peaceful   pro- 
vinces.**    Juliftu  had  assumed  the  purple  at  Oirthage,**  Achil- 
leus  at  Alexandria;**  and  even  the  Blemmyes  renewed,  or  rather 
continued,  their  incursions  into  the  Upper  Egypt,     Scarcely  any 
circumstances  have  been  preserved  of  the  exploits  of  Maximian 
in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ;  but  it  appears,  by  the  event,  that 
the  progress  of  his  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive,  that  he  van- 
quished the  fiercest  barbarians  of  Mauritania,  and  that  he  removed 
them  from  the  mountains,  whose  inaccessible  strength  had  in- 
spired their  inhabitants  with  a  lawless  confidence,  and  habitu- 

them  to  a  life  of  rapine  and  violence.*^     Diocletian,  on  hisA.D.i 
e,  opened  the  campaign  in  Egypt  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria, obwtoUMi 
cut  off  the  aqueducts  which  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into^"^ 
every  quarter  of  that  immense  city,*^  and,  rendering  his  camp 
impregrmble  to  the  sallies  of  the  besieged  multitude,  he  pushed 
his  reiterated  attacks  with  caution  and  vigour.     After  a  siege  of 
eight  months,  Alexandria,  wasted  by  the  sword  and  by  fire,  im- 
.plored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror;  but  it  experienced  the 


I       spire 
^«led 

^^  cut  t 


^Sce  the  rhetorical  exultation  of  ^menius.     Poncgjr.  vii.  9. 
**Scaliger  (Animadvcrs.  ad  Euseh.  p.  243)  decides,  tn  his  usual  manner,  that 
Quinuue  gentian!,  or  five  African  nations,  were  the  five  great  cities,  the  Penta- 
rfis  of  the  inoflTensive  province  of  Cyrena       [The  Quinqucgcntanci  had,  along 
Ih  the  Bav&res.  invader!  Numidia  in  260  A.D.,  and  were  routed  by  the  legnius, 
[ncrinius  Dccianus,  C.  I.  L.  viii.  3615.     Again  about  tea  years  brfore  Maxtmtan's 
tlilion  tho  tame  peoples  were  crushed  by  Aurelius  Litua.  ihc  praises  of  Miturc- 
lia  Cse&uriciisis.  1 

^After  this  defeat,  Julian  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger,  and  immediately 
leaped  into  the  flames.     Victor  in  Epitome  [39,  j.     John  of  Antioch,  fr.  164.] 

V  [A  cxirrection  has  been  made  here  in  the  punctuation  of  the  text.  See  inttn^ 
duftion,  p.  xlii.] 

*Tu  ferocissEmos  Mauriianiz  populos  tnaccessis  montium  jugis  et  niiturali 
munitione  fidentes,  expugnastt,  recepisti,  transtulisti.  Panegyr.  Vet  vi.  8  [IncerC 
Pan.  Max.  d  Const.  Aug.  8.  Maximian  was  stiU  in  Africa  on  10  March  298.  Frag, 
Vat  41] 

'See  the  description  of  Alexandria  in  Hbtius  dc  Bel.  Alexandria,  c.  5. 
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full  extent  of  hia  severity.  Many  thousands  of  the  citizeni 
perislicd  in  a  promiscuous  slaughter,  and  there  were  few  obnoxi- 
ous persons  in  Kgypt  who  escaped  a  sentence  either  of  death  or 
at  least  of  exile.*^  The  fate  of  Busiris  and  of  Coptos  was  still 
more  melancholy  than  that  of  Alexandria ;  thuse  proud  cities,  .^B 
the  former  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  the  latter  enriched  by  '^ 
the  passage  of  the  Indian  trade,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
anas  and  by  the  severe  order  of  Diocletian.*^  The  character  of 
the  Egjt'ptian  nation,  insensible  to  kindness,  but  extremely  sus- 
ceptible of  fesTj  could  alone  justify  tliis  excessive  rigour.  The 
seditions  of  Alexandria  had  oflen  affected  the  tranquillity  and 
subsistence  of  Rome  itsel£  Since  tlie  usuqmtion  of  Firmus,  the 
province  of  Upper  E^ypt,  incessantly  relapsing  into  rebellion, 
jiad  embraced  the  alliance  of  the  savages  of  i^thiopia.  The 
number  of  the  Bletumyes,  scattered  between  the  Island  of  Meroe 
and  the  Red  Sea,  was  very  inconsiderable,  their  disposition  was 
unwarlike,  their  weapons  rude  and  inoffensive.***  Yet  in  the 
public  disorders  these  barbarians,  whom  antiquity,  shocked  with 
the  defoiinity  of  their  figure,  had  almost  excluded  from  the 
human  species,  presumed  to  rank  themselves  among  the  enemies 
of  Rome.^*  Such  had  been  the  unworthy  allies  of  the  Egyptians; 
and,  while  the  attention  of  the  state  wfis  engaged  in  more  serious 
wars,  their  vexatious  ininads  might  again  harass  the  repose  of  the 
province.  With  a  view  of  opposing  to  tlie  Bleuunyes  a  suitidile 
adversary,  Diocletian  persuaded  the  Nobata',  or  people  of  Nubia, 
to  remove  from  their  ancient  habitations  in  the  deserts  of  LibyA, 
and  resigned  to  them  an  extensive  but  unprofitable  territory, 
above  Syene  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  should  ever  respect  and  guard  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
The  treaty  long  subsisted  ;  and  till  the  establishment  of  Chris- 


^Eutrop.  ix.  34.  Orosius,  viL  a^  John  Malala  in  Cfaroo.  Antiocb.  p.  409, 
410  [p.  309,  ed.  Bonn].  Yet  Eumenius  assures  us  that  Egypt  was  pacified  by  the 
clemencv  of  Diocletian.  [Achilleus  seems  to  have  been  precedMl  by  another  tynnt. 
L.  Domitius  Domilianus,  whose  reign  was  so  short  that  he  is  not  mentioDed  by  any 
^\Titer,  and  his  existence  is  only  known  hy  some  coins,  which  puule  oumiunatists. 
It  bos  been  coniectuicd,  hut  not  proved,  that  he  and  Achilleus  were  oor  and  the 
same  person.     Compare  Eckhcl,  8,  41 ;  Cohen,  5,  54^ ,  also  Schiller,  ii.  138.} 

tt  husebius  (in  Oiron.)  places  their  destruction  severaJ  years  sooner,  and  at  a 
lime  when  Ccypt  itself  wa-s  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  Romana.  [Diocletian 
left  Nicomedia  at  end  of  March,  395 ;  seems  to  have  begun  siege  of  Alexandria  in 
jFuly,  for  it  lasted  eight  months,  and  a  rescript  is  dated  from  it  on  31  March,  996. 
See  Mommsen,  Uc.  cit.] 

>*5trabo,  L  xvii.  p-  t.  ijaUi^.Bt^'].  Poniponius  Mela.  1.  i.  c  4.  His  words  are 
curious,  "Intra,  si  credere  Utxt,  vix  homines  magisque  seroiferi;  jfilgipancs,  ct 
Bhmmyts,  el  Satyri  ". 

^  Ausus  sese  iosercre  fortunse  et  provocare  anna  Romana. 
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tianity  introduced  stricter  notions  of  religious  worship,  it  waa 
annually  ratified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  tlie  isle  of  Elephantine, 
in  wliich  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  barbarians,  adored  the  same 
visible  or  invisible  powrrs  of  the  univcrse.''- 

At  the  same  time  that  Diocletian  chastised  the  |Mist  crimes 
of  the  Egyptians,  he  provided  for  their  future  safety  and  happiness 
by  many  wise  regulations,  which  were  confirmed  and  enforced 
under  the  succeeding  reigns.*'  One  very  remarkable  edict,  h« 
which  he  published,  instead  of  being  condemned  as  the  effect 
of  jealous  tyranny  deserves  to  be  applauded  as  an  act  of  prudence 
and  humanity.  He  caused  a  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  "fiar 
all  the  ancient  books  which  treated  of  the  admirable  art  of 
making  gold  and  silver^  and  without  pity  committed  them  to 
the  flames ;  apprehensive,  as  we  are  assured,  lest  the  opulence 
of  the  Egyptians  should  inspire  them  with  confidence  to  rebel 
against  the  empire  ".^*  But,  if  Diocletian  had  been  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  that  valuable  art,  far  from  extinguishing  the 
memory,  he  would  have  converted  the  operation  of  it  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  revenue.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  his 
good  sense  discovered  to  him  the  folly  of  such  magnificent 
pretensions,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  preserving  the  reason 
and  fortunes  of  his  subjects  from  the  mischievous  purauit.  It  noTtUyua 
may  be  remarked  that  these  ancient  books,  so  liberally  ascribed  KSKSt  ** 
to  Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious  frauds 
of  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to 
the  use  or  to  the  abuse  of  chymistry.  In  that  immense  register 
where  Pliny  has  deposited  the  discoveries,  the  arts,  and  the 
•errors  of  mankind,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals ;  and  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  is  the 
first  authentic  event  in  the  history  of  alchymy.  TTie  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  diffused  that  vain  science  over  the  gl<tbe. 
Congenial  to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  studied 
in  China  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness,  and  with  equal 
success.  TItc  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a  favourable 
reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder,  and  the  revival  of  learning 
gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of 
deception.     Philosophy,    with    the   aid   of   experience,    lias   at 


•«  See  Procopius  de  Bell.  Persic.  L  i.  c  19. 

»  He  fixed  the  public  aUowanoe  of  com  for  the  people  of  Alezonrlria.  al  two 
inilUons  of  mtdimni ;  about  four  hundred  thousand  quarters.  Chron.  PaschaL  p. 
076.     Procop.  Hist.  Arcan.  c,  !^. 

**John  Anliocb.  in  Excerp,  Volesian.  p.  834  [F.H.G.  iv.  p.  601].  Suidos  in 
Diodetian. 
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Icugth  1)anished  the  study  of  ftlchymy ;  and  the  present  age, 
however  desirous  of  riches^  is  content  to  seek  them  by  the 
humbler  means  of  commerce  and  Industry.^ 

The  reduction  of  Egypt  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Persian  war.  It  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian  to 
vanquish  that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  confession  from 
the  successors  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  superior  majesty  of  the 
lUiman  empire. 

We  have  observed,  under  the  reign  of  Valerian,  that  Armenia 
was  sulxlued  by  the  perfidy  and  the  arms  of  the  Persians,  and 
that,  after  the  assassination  of  Chosroes,  his  son  Tiridates, 
infant  heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
friends,  and  educated  under  the  protection  of  the  emperoi 
Tiridates  derived  from  his  exile  such  advantages  as  he 
never  have  attained  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  ;  the  early  know- 
ledge of  adversity,  of  mankind,  and  of  the  Roman  disciplioe. 
He  signalized  his  youth  by  deeds  of  valour,  and  displayed  a 
matchless  dexterity,  as  well  as  strength,  in  eveiy  martial  exer- 
cise, and  even  in  the  less  honourable  contests  of  the  Olympian 
games.^  Those  qualities  were  more  nobly  exerted  in  the  defence 
of  his  benefactor  Licinius.^^  Tliat  officer,  in  the  sedition  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  Probus,  was  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  and  the  enraged  soldiers  were  forcing  their  way 
into  his  tent,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  single  arm  of  the 
Armenian  prince.  The  gratitude  of  Tiridates  contributed  soon 
afterwards  to  his  restoration.  Licinius  was  in  every  station  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Galerius,  and  the  merit  of  Galerius,  long 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Casar,  had  been  known 
and  esteemed  by  Diocletian.  In  the  third  year  of  that  emperor'i 
reign,  Tiridates  was  invested  with  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
The  justice  of  the  measure  was  not  less  evident  than  its  expedi- 
ency. It  was  time  to  rescue  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Persian 
monarch  an  important  territory,  which,  since  the  reign  of  NeiOv 


*  See  a.  short  history  and  confulntion  of  Alchymy.  in  the  works  of  t!mt 
phical  compiler,  ha  Mothe  le  Vaycr,  lorn.  i.  p.  327-353. 

**  See  the  education  and  strength  of  Tiridates  in  the  Armenian  history  of  Mcua 
of  Chorcne,  L  ii.  c.  76.  He  could  seixe  two  wild  bulls  by  the  horru,  and  break 
them  off  with  his  hands. 

'  If  we  (five  credit  to  the  youngo*  Victor  [Epit  41] .  who  supposes  thai,  ia  te 
year  333,  Ltdnius  was  only  sixty  years  of  age,  he  could  scarcely  be  the  same  ps- 
son  as  the  patron  of  Tmdalea ;  but  we  know  from  much  better  authority  (Ettac^ 
Hist  EccIcsiasL  L  x.  c.  8^  that  Licinius  was  at  that  time  in  the  last  penod  of  oU 
age :  sixteen  years  before,  he  is  represented  with  grey  hairs,  and  as  the  oootempor* 
ary  of  Galerius.  See  Lacta&l.  c.  3a.  Licinius  was  probntdy  bcm  about  tbt  iw 
8sa 
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had  been  always  granted  under  the  protection  of  the  empire  to 
a  younger  branch  of  the  houae  of  Arsacea.^^ 

When  Tiridates  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  he  was  a  d. 
received  with  an  unfeigned  transport  of  joy  and  loyalty.     During  ua«>'«nkr 
twenty-six   years,   the   country   had    experienced   the  real   and  AmcBift 
imapnary  hardfhips  of  a  foreign  yoke.     The  Persian  monarchs  h 

had  adorned  their  new  conquest  with  magnificent  buildings  ;  but  H 

those  monuments  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  suuof uw 
and  were  abhorred  as  badges  of  slavery.     The  apprehension  of  a 
revolt  had  inspired  the  most  rigorous  precautious :  oppression 
had  been   aggravated  by  insult,  and   the  consciousness  of  the 
ublic  hatred  had  been  productive  of  every  measure  that  could 

nder  it  still  more  implacable.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magian  religion.  The  statues  of  the 
deified  kings  of  Armenia,  and  the  sacred  images  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  broke  in  pieces  by  the  zeal  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
the  perpetual  fire  of  Ormuzd  was  kindled  and  preserved  upon  an 
Altar  erected  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Bagavan.^  It  was  natural 
that  a  people  exasperated  by  so  many  injuries  should  arm  with  s«voHQri 
kcaI  in  the  cause  of  their  independence,  their  religion,  and  their  mSTm  ^*' 
hereditary  sovereign.  The  torrent  bore  down  every  obstacle, 
and  the  Persian  garrison  retreated  before  its  fury,  The  nobles 
of  Armenia  flew  to  the  standard  of  Tiridates,  all  alleging  their 
post  merit,  offering  their  future  service,  and  soliciting  from  the 
new  king  those  honours  and  rewards  from  which  they  had  been 
excluded  with  disdain  under  the  foreign  government.'^  The 
commaiid  of  the  army  was  bestowed  on  Artavasdes,  whose  father 
lud  saved  the  infancy  of  Tiridates,  and  whose  family  had  been 
massacred  for  that  generous  action.  The  brother  of  Artavasdes 
obtained  the  government  of  a  province.  One  of  the  first  militar} 
dignities  was  conferred  on  the  satrap  Otas,  a  man  of  singular 
temperance  and  fortitude,  who  presented  to  the  king  his  sister  ^^ 
and  a  considerable  treasure,  both  of  which,  in  a  sequestered 


■*  See  the  sixty-second  and  sixty-lhird  books  of  Dion  Cassius  Tcp.  Ixiii.  5]. 
■  Moms  of  Cborene,  Hist.  Annen.  L  u.  c  74.  The  statues  had  been  erected 
by  Valarsaoes,  wbo  reiirned  in  Armenia  about  130  years  before  Christ,  and  was 
the  fint  kiD^  of  the  Cunihr  of  Arsaces  (se«  Moses.  Hist.  Armen.  1.  ii.  2,  3).  The 
drification  of  the  Arsadtfes  is  roeniiooed  by  Justin  (xU.  5)  and  by  Amroianus 
Marcetlinus  (xxiiL  6). 

*  The  Annenian  noUUty  was  nunierous  and  powerful  Moses  mentions  many 
which  were  distinguished  under  the  reign  of  Volarsaces  [I.  ii.  7)  .ind  whicn 
still  mbdsted  in  his  own  tune,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Sec  the  pre< 
bee  of  his  Editors. 

A  sbe  ^ma  named  Cboiroiduchta,  ood  bod  not  the  os  ftUuium  like  other  women. 
^H  {Hist.  Anncn.  L  IL  c.  79.)    X  do  not  understand  the  czpresston. 
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fortress,  Otaa  had  preserved  from  violation.    Among  the  Armenii 
nobles  appeared  an  ally,  whose  fortunes  are  too  remarkable 
pass  unnoticed.     His  name  was  Mamgo^  his  origin  was  Scythi 
and  the  Iiorde  which  acknowlcd/^ed  his  authority  had  encamp 
a  very  few  years  before  on  the  skirts  of  the  Chinese  empire,' 
which  at  that  time  extended  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
Sogdiana.*^'      Having   incurred   the   displeasure  of  hts   master, 
Mamgo,  with  his  followers,  retired  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
implored  the  protection  of  Sapor.    The  eraperor  of  China  claira< 
the  fugitive,  and  alleged  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     The  PersiJ 
monarch  pleaded  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  with  some  difficult 
avoided  a  war,  by  the  promise  that  he  would  banish  Mamgo 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  West ;  a  punishment,  as  he  descril 
it,  not  less  dreadful  than  death  itself.     Armenia  was  chosen 
the   place  of  exile,  and  a  large  district  was  assigned   to 
Scythian  horde,  on  which  they  might  feed  their  flocks  and  h< 
and  remove  their  encampment  from  one  place  to  another 
cording  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.    They  were  employe 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  Tiridates  ;  but  their  leader,  after  weigl 
ing  the  obligations  and  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  tl 
Persian  monarchy  resolved  to  abandon  his  party.     The  Anneoij 
prince,  who  was  well   acquainted  with   the   merit  as   well  as 
power  of  Mamgo,  treated  him  with  distinguished  respect ;  And, 
by  admitting  him  into  his  confidence,  acquired  a  brave  and 
faithful  servant,  who  contributed  very  effectually  to  hii 
tion.** 

For  a  while,  fortune  appeared  to  favoiur  the  enterprising 
of  Tiridates.  He  not  only  expelled  the  enemies  of  his 
and  country  from  the  whole  extent  of  Armenia,  but  in  the  pro-' 
sccution  of  his  revenge  he  carried  his  arms,  or  at  least  his 
incursions,  into  the  heart  of  Assyria.  The  historian  who  lias 
preserved  the  name  of  Tiridates  from  oblivion  celebrates,  witli  a 
degree  of  national  enthusiasm,  his  personal  prowess  ;  and,  in  the 


ive  and 
restor^^ 

gvalo^H 
s  tamiim 


•■  In  the  Artneninn  history  fl-  ii-  78)  as  well  as  in  the  Geonapby  (p.  ^67)  China 
Is  called  Zcnia,  or  Zenastan.     It  is  characterized  by  ibc  production  of  silk,  bgr 
opulence  of  the  natives,  and  by  their  love  of  peace,  above  all  the  other  nalii 
the  earth. 

w  Vou-ti,  the  first  emperor  oF  the  seventh  dynasty,  who  then  reigned  in  _  . 

had  political  ironsactions  with  Kergatui.  a  pruvtoce  of  Sogdiana,  ana  is  said  to  haw 
received  a  Roman  embassy.     (Hisioire  des  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  38.J    In  those 
the  Chinese  kept  a  garrison  at  Kashgar,  and  one  of  their  generals,  about  the 
of  Trajan,  marched  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea.    With  regard  to  the  iniw^cot 
between  China  and  the  Western  countries,  a  ctirious  memoir  of  Nf .  dc  Guigiics  1 
be  consulted  in  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxii.  p.  355. 

>*See  Hist.  Aimen.  L  ii.  c.  81. 
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true  spirit  of  eAstem  romance^  describes  the  giants  and  the 
elepbaBts  that  fell  beneath  his  invincible  arm.  It  is  from  other 
information  that  we  discover  the  distracted  state  of  the  Persian 
monarchy^  to  which  the  king  of  Armenia  was  indebted  for  some 
part  of  his  advantages.  The  throne  was  disputed  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  contending  brothers  ;  and  Hormuz,  after  exerting  with- 
out success  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  had  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  assistance  of  the  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  banks 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.**  The  civil  war  was,  however,  soon  termi- 
nated, either  by  a  victory  or  by  a  reconciliation  ;  and  Narses, 
who  was  universally  acknowledged  as  King  of  Persia,  directed 
his  whole  force  against  the  foreign  enemy.  The  contest  then 
became  too  unequal ;  nor  was  the  valour  of  the  hero  able  to 
withstand  the  power  of  the  monarch.  Tiridates,  a  second  time 
expelled  from  the  throne  of  Armenia,  once  more  took  refiige  in 
the  court  of  the  emperors.  Narses  soon  re-established  his 
authority  over  the  revolted  province ;  and,  loudly  complaining 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Romans  to  rebels  and  fugitives, 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  tne  East.^ 

Neither  prudence  nor  honour  could  permit  the  emperors  toww 
forsake  the  cause  of  the  Armenian  king,  and  it  was  resolved  toudi^ 
exert  the  force  of  the  empire  in  the  Persian  war.  Diocletian,  aST 
with  the  calm  dignity  which  he  constantly  assumed,  fixed  his 
own  station  in  the  city  of  Antioch,  from  whence  he  prepared 
and  directed  the  military  operations.^  The  conduct  of  the 
legions  was  intrusted  to  the  intrepid  valour  of  Galerius,  who,  for 
that  important  purpose^  was  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  to  those  of  the  Euphrntes.  The  armies  soon  encountered  D«rMi  J 
each  other  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  two  battles  were  " 
fought  with  various  and  doubtful  success :  but  the  third  engage- 
ment was  of  a  more  decisive  nature  ;   and   the    Roman   army 


aj) 


*  Ipsos  Ptrsas  tpsum<jtie  Regcm  asdtis  Sads,  et  Rufiis.  ei  GcUls,  pcdi  frais 
Onnie«.P  an^yric.  Vet.  ill.  ifi^.  17;  G<nrthl.  Ma».  p.  114,  rd.  BJthrrn*],  ThcSacs 
were  a  nation  of  wandcfinff  Scythians,  who  encamped  towards  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus  uid  the  Jaxartes.  Tne  GcIIi  were  the  inhahitanu  of  Gbilan  along  the  Caspian 
Sea.  and  who  so  lon^.  under  the  name  of  DilcmJtcs,  infested  the  Penian  Monarchy. 
Seed'Herbelot.  Biblioth^uc  Orieniale. 

**  Moses  of  Cborene  takes  00  DOtioe  of  this  second  revolution,  which  [  have  been 
obliced  to  collect  from  apaasa^of  Ammianus  Marodlinus  (1.  ixiii.  5),  Lact-anthii 
speucs  of  the  ambition  of  Nanes :  "  Concitatus  domestids  exempli^  avi  sui  S.iporii 
ad  occupandum  orientcm  magnis  coptis  inhiabat".  De  Mort.  Persecut.  c.  9, 
[Narses,  son  of  Varahrlm  1 1..  succeeded  after  Sept  13.993;  Noldeke,  416,1 

*  Wc  may  readtly  believe  that  Lactantras  asoibes  to  cowardice  the  oofMloot  o 
Dtocletiaa     Jtdian,  in  bis  oration.  mj%  that  be  remained  with  all  the  forces  of  dk 


empire  ;  a  very  hyperbolical 
April,  IKoclcUan  was  in  EQrpt 


[In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  least  tU 
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received  a  total  overthrow,  which  is  attributed  to  the  rasbpcss 
of  GalerioSf  who,  with  an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops,  nttiicKed 
the  innumerable  host  of  the  Persians/*  But  the  considention 
of  the  country  that  was  the  scene  of  action  niay  suggest  another 
reason  for  his  defeat.  The  same  ground,  on  which  Galerius  was 
vanquished,  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of 
Crassus  and  the  slaughter  of  ten  legions.  It  was  a  plain  of 
more  than  sixty  miles,  whicli  extended  from  the  hills  of  CarrhAto 
the  Euphrates ;  a  smooth  and  barren  surface  of  sandy  desert, 
without  a  hillock,  without  a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of  fresh 
water.''*  The  steady  infantry  of  the  Romans,  fainting  with  heat 
and  thirst,  could  neither  hope  for  victory,  if  they  preserved  their 
raulcs,  nor  break  their  ranks  without  exposing  themselves  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  In  this  situation,  they  were  graduaUy 
encompassed  by  the  superior  nuudjers,  harassed  by  the  rapid 
evolutions,  and  destroyed  by  the  arrows,  of  the  barbarian  cavalry. 
The  king  of  Armenia  had  signalized  his  valour  in  the  battle,  and 
acquired  personal  glory  by  the  public  misfortune.  He  was 
pursued  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  his  horse  was  wounded,  and  it 
appeared  impossible  for  him  to  escape  the  victorious  enemy.  In 
this  extremity,  Tiridates  embraced  the  only  refuge  which  he  saw 
before  him  :  he  dismounted  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  His 
armour  was  heavy,  the  river  very  deep,  and  in  those  parts  at 
I  least  half  a  mile  in  breadth;'^  yet  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity  that  he  reached  in  safety  the  opposite  bank  J^  With 
regard  to  the  Roman  general^  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circum- 


stances of  his 


but,    when    he   returned   to    Antioch, 


■  rKwtian  sumces   oi    1118    escape 
^  ]>iocIetian  received  him,  not  with  the  tenderness  of  a  fi-iend  and 

colleague,  but  with  the  uidiguation  of  an  offended  sovereign. 
The  Imughticst  of  men,  clothed  in  his  purple,  but  humbled  by 
the  sense  of  his  fault  and  misfortune,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
emperor's  chariot  above  a  mile  on  foot,  and  to  exhibit  before 
the  whole  court  the  spectacle  of  his  disgrace. '^ 

nour  five  abbrcviaiors.  £uu*opius.  Fcsttis,  the  two  Victors,  and  OrooiUK  aQ 
rdate  tbe  last  and  great  battle ;  but  Orosius  [vu.  as]  is  the  only  one  who  speaks  of 
the  two  former. 

»  The  nature  of  the  country  is  findy  described  by  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  CnLSSUB, 
and  by  Xenophon,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Anabasis  [The  mistake  of  Galerius  «u 
simitar  to  that  of  Crassus.] 

""See  Foster's  Dis-sertation.  in  the  second  volume  of  the  tmnsUtion  of  the, 
ba&is  by  Spelnuin  ;  which  1  will  venture  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  best 
cztant. 

"  Hist.  Armen.  L  U.  c  76.  I  have  transferred  this  exploit  of  Tiridates  froo  M 
imaginary  defeat  to  the  real  one  of  Galerius. 

^Ammi.tn.  MarceHtn.  1.  xiv.  [it].     The  mile,  in  the  hands  nf  Eiurapiuvj 
84).  of  Festus  (c.  as),  and  of  Orusius  (vii.  35),  cas!ly  incrrascd  to  tczxTal  milo.^ 
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As  soon  as  Diocletian  had  indulged  his  private  '^cntment,  _^^ 
and  asserted  the  majesty  of  supreme  power,  he  yielded  to  ^'i^  J^^Jf 
submissive  entreaties  of  the  Ciesar,  and  pemiittrd  him  to  retrieve 
faia  own  honour  as  well  as  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  the 
room  of  the  unwaHike  troops  of  Asia,  which  had  most  probably 
served  iu  the  first  expedition,  a  setond  array  was  drawn  from 
the  veterans  and  new  levies  of  the  lUyrian  frontier,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  Gothic  auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the  Imperial 
|xiy.^'  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  Galcrius  again  passed  the  Euphrates ;  but,  instead  of  ex- 
posing his  legions  in  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia^  he  advanced 
through  the  momitains  of  Arraeniaj  where  he  found  the  inhabi- 
tants devoted  to  his  cause,  and  the  country  as  favourable  to  the 
operations  of  infantry  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  motions 
of  cavalry.^*  Adversity  had  confirmed  the  Roman  discipline,  auTietory 
whilst  the  barbarians,  elated  by  success,  were  become  so  negligent 
and  remiss,  that,  in  the  moment  when  they  least  expected  it, 
they  were  surprised  by  the  active  conduct  of  Galerius,  who, 
attended  only  by  two  horsemen,  had,  with  his  own  eyes,  secretly 
examined  the  state  and  position  of  their  camp.  A  surprise, 
especially  in  the  night-time,  was  for  the  most  part  fatal  to  a 
Persian  army.  "Their  horses  were  tied,  and  generally  shackled, 
to  prevent  their  running  away ;  and,  if  an  alarm  iiappened,  a 
Persian  had  his  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his  cors- 
let to  put  on,  before  he  could  mount."  ^*  On  this  occasion,  the 
impetuous  attack  of  Galerius  spread  disorder  and  dismay  over 
the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  A  slight  resistance  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  carnage,  and,  in  the  general  confusion,  the  wounded 
monarch  (for  Narses  commanded  his  armies  in  person)  fled  to- 
wards the  deserts  of  Media.  His  sumptuous  tents,  and  those  of 
his  satraps,  afforded  an  immense  booty  to  the  conqueror ;  and  an 
incident  is  mentioned,  which  proves  the  rustic  but  martial  ignor- 
ance of  the  legions  in  the  elegant  superfluities  of  life.  A  l)ag 
of  shining  leather,  filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  soldier ;  he  carefully  preserved  the  bag,  but  lie  threw 
away  its  contents,  judging  that  whatever  was  of  no  use  could 
not  possibly  be  of  any  value."*^     The  principal  loss  of  Narscs  waSuibtb*Tiotf 

p  Aurclius  Victor.     Joroandes  de  rebus  Geticts,  c  ai.  »#«»■■ 

**Aurclius  Victor  fCas.  39]  says,  "  F*er  Armeniam  in  hostes  contcndil,  quae 
fenne  sola,  seu  facklior  vincendi  via  est ".  He  followed  the  conduct  of  Trajan,  axn\ 
the  idea  of  Julius  Ctesax. 

"  Xcnoi^n's  Anabasis,  I  iii.  [c  4].  Kor  that  reaaon,  the  Persian  cavalry  en- 
carnped  sixty  stadia  from  the  enemy. 

^The  story  is  told  by  Amraianus,  1.  xxii.  [4,  8}  Instead  o(  sofcmm  tome  read 
Kutnm  \iacculum  is  the  true  reading,  the  M&s.  having  taccutum  and  tatcuium\ 
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of  a  much  more  affecting  nature.  Several  of  his  wivet, 
Bisters,  and  children,  who  had  attended  the  array,  were  made 
captives  in  the  defeat.  But,  tbouf;h  the  character  of  GaleriiH 
had  in  general  very  little  affinity  with  that  of  Alexander,  he 
imitntcd,  after  his  victory,  the  amiable  behaviour  of  the  Mace- 
donian towards  the  family  of  Darius.  The  wives  and  children 
of  Narses  were  protected  from  violence  and  rapine,  conveyed  to 
a  place  of  safety^  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  respect  and 
tenderness  that  was  due,  from  a  generous  enemy,  to  their  tgt, 
their  sex,  and  their  royal  dignity.*^ 

While  the  East  anxiously  expected  the  decision  of  this  grtaX 
contest,  the  emperor  Diocletian,  having  assembled  in  Srria  a 
strong  army  of  observation,  displayed  from  a  distance  tnc  n- 
sources  of  the  Roman  power,  and  reserved  himself  for  any  future 
emergency  of  the  war.  On  the  intelligence  of  the  victory,  hr 
condescended  to  advance  towartls  the  frontier,  with  a  view  ^ 
moderating,  by  his  presence  and  counsels,  the  pride  of  GaleriyiL 
The  interview  of  the  Roman  princes  at  Nisibis  was  accompanied 
with  every  expression  of  respect  on  one  side,  and  of  esteem  on 
the  other.  It  was  in  that  city  that  they  soon  afterwards  gsn 
audience  to  the  ambassador  of  the  Great  KingJ"  The  power, 
or  at  least  the  spirit,  of  Narses,  had  been  broken  by  his  lut 
defeat ;  and  he  considered  an  immediate  peace  as  the  only 
means  that  could  stop  the  progress  of  the  Ronxan  arms.  Ht 
dippntched  Apharban.  a  servant  who  possessed  his  favour  sad 
confidence,  with  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  rather  to 
ofot  receive  whatever  conditions  the  conqueror  should  impose,  Afhuh 
ban  opened  the  conference  by  expressing  his  master's  gniUfaA 
for  the  generous  treatment  of  his  family,  and  by  soliciting  the 
liberty  of  those  illustrious  captives.  He  celebrated  the  valour 
of  Galerius,  without  degrading  the  reputation  of  Narsei,  sid 
thought  it  no  dishonour  to  confess  the  superiority  of  the  victoii* 
otts  CsEsar  over  a  monarch  who  had  surpassed  in  glory  all  the 
princes  of  his  race.  Notwitlistandtng  the  justice  of  the  Penia 
cause,  he  was  empowered  to  submit  the  present  differences  \t> 
the  decision  of  the  emperora  tberoselves ;  convinced  aA  he  m^ 


^  The  Persians  confessed  the  Roman  superiority  in  morals  as  wbO  tt  k 
arms.  Eutrop.  ix.  34.  But  this  respect  and  grnlitude  of  enemies  is  mexj  aUoi 
to  be  found  in  their  own  accounts. 

™  The  account  of  the  ni^otiation  is  lakcn  from  the  fragments  of  I 
trician,  in  the  Excerpta  lyfpitionuni.  putilishedin  the  Byantine  Col'- 
vol  iv.  of  MuHer's  Fragm.  Hist  Grsec].     Peter  lived  under  Jostmuin  ,  w-v  ^  « 
vf-rv  evident,  by  the  nature  of  his  malcrtals,  thai  they  are  dimwn  from  the  flM 
M  and  respectable  writers. 
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that,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  they  would  not  be  unmindful 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Apharban  concluded  his  discourse 
in  the  style  of  Eastern  allegory^  by  observing  that  the  Roman 
and  Persian  monarchies  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  world,  which 
would  remain  imperfect  and  mutilated,  if  either  of  them  should 
be  put  out. 

"  It  well  becomes  the  Persians,"  replied  Galerius,  with  a 
transport  of  fury,  which  seemed  to  convulse  his  whole  frame,  '*  it 
well  becomes  the  Persians  to  expatiate  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  and  calmly  to  read  us  lectures  on  the  virtues  of  modera- 
tion. Let  them  remember  their  own  moderaiion  towards  the 
unhappy  Valerian.  They  vanquislicd  him  by  fraud,  they  treated 
him  with  indignity.  They  detained  him  till  the  last  moment  of 
his  life  in  shameful  captivity,  and,  after  his  death,  they  exposed 
his  body  to  perpetual  ignominy."  Softening,  however,  his  tone, 
Galerius  insinuated  to  the  ambassador  that  it  had  never  been 
the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  trample  on  a  prostrate  enemy ; 
and  that  on  this  occasion  they  should  consult  their  own  dignity 
rather  than  the  Persian  merit.  He  dismissed  Apharban  with  a 
hope  that  Narses  would  soon  be  informed  on  what  conditions  he 
might  obtain,  from  the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  a  lasting 
peace,  and  the  restoration  of  his  wives  and  children.  In  this 
conference  we  may  discover  the  fierce  passions  of  Galerius,  as 
well  as  his  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  authority  of  tfo4<imiiM 
Diocletian.  The  ambition  of  the  former  grasped  at  tlie  conquest 
of  the  East  and  had  proposed  to  reduce  Persia  into  the  state  of 
a  province.  The  prudence  of  the  latter,  who  adhered  to  the 
moderate  policy  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines,  embraced  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  tenninuting  a  successful  war  by  an 
honourable  and  advantageous  peace, '^ 

In  pursuance  of  their  promise,  the  emperors  soon  afterwards  c 
appointed  Sicorius  Probus,  one  of  their  secretaries,  to  acquaint 
the  Persian  court  with  their  final  resolution.  As  the  minister  of 
peace,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  politeness  and  friend- 
ship; but,  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  him  the  necessary 
repose  afler  so  long  a  journey,  the  audience  of  Probiis  was  de- 
ferred from  day  to  day ;  and  he  attended  the  slow  motions  of 
the  king,  till  at  length  he  was  admitted  to  his  presence,  near  the 
river  Asprudus  in  Media.  The  secret  motive  of  Narses,  in  this 
delay,  had  been  to  collect  such  a  military  force  as  might  enable 

^Adeo  Victor  (says  Aurelim)  ut  ni  Valerius,  cujus  nutu  omnia  gerebonmr. 
nbniiitsel,  Komant  fasces  in  provindam  oovani  (crrentur.  Venim  pars  tcrranifii 
umen  nobis  uUlior  quoesiU- 
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him,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace^  to  negotiate 
greater  weight  aiid  dignity.  Three  persons  only  assisted  at  this 
important  conference  ;  the  minister  Apharban,  the  praefect  of  th 
guartls,  and  an  officer  who  had  commanded  on  the  Armeniai 
frontier.^  The  first  condition,  proposed  by  the  ambassador,  is 
not  at  present  of  a  very  intelligible  nature ;  that  the  city  of 
Nisibis  might  be  established  for  the  place  of  mutual  exchange, 
or,  as  we  should  formerly  have  termed  it,  for  the  staple  of  trade 
bet-ween  the  two  empires.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceivi 
the  intention  of  the  Roman  princes  to  improve  their  revenue 
some  restraints  upon  commerce ;  but,  as  Nisibis  wu  situated 
within  their  own  dominions,  and  as  they  were  masters  both  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  it  should  seem  that  such  restraints 
were  the  objects  of  an  intei-nal  law  rather  than  of  a  foreign 
treaty.  To  render  them  more  efTectunl,  some  stipulations  were 
probably  required  on  the  side  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  ap- 
peared so  very  repugnant  either  to  his  interest  or  to  his  dignity. 
tluit  Narses  could  not  be  pereuaded  to  subscribe  them.  As  this 
was  the  only  ai*ticle  to  which  he  refused  his  consent,  it  was  no 
longer  insisted  on  ;  and  the  emperors  either  suflercd  the  trade 
to  f^ow  in  its  natural  clianncis,  or  contented  tliemsclves  with  such 
restrictions  as  it  depended  on  their  own  authority  to  establish. 
asdirtieuict  As  soon  as  this  difficulty  was  removed,  a  solemn  peace  was 
uatnfttr  concluded  and  ratified  between  the  two  nations.  The  conditions 
i  of  a  treaty  so  glorious  to  the  empire,  and  so  necessary  to  Persia, 

I  may  deserve  a  more  peculiar  attention,  as  the  history  of  Rome 

^^H  presents  very  few  transactions  of  a  similar  nature;  most  of  her 

^^B  wars  having   either  been  terminated  by  absolute  conquest,  or 

Tb*Aboru  waged  against  barbarians  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.  I.  The 
fimKw""  Aboras,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Xenophon,  the  Araxes,  was  fixed  as 
tw«*nu«  theboundarybetween  the  two  monarchies."  Thatriverwhich  rose 
near  the  Tigris,  was  increased,  a  few  miles  below  Nisibis,  by  the 
little  stream  of  the  Mygdonius,  passed  under  the  walls  of  Singara, 
and  fell  into  tlie  Euphrates  at  Circesium,  a  frontier  town,  which, 
by  the  care  of  Diocletian,  was  very  strongly  fortified."     Meso- 

•"  He  had  been  governor  of  Sumiunt  (PeL  Patriciui  in  Excerpt  Lcrat.  p.  jo 
[F.H.G.  iv.  p.  iBg].)  This  province  seems  to  be  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Cborene 
(Geograph.  p.  360),  and  lay  10  the  east  of  Mount  Ararat 

^  By  an  error  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  the  position  of  Singara  is  removed  |r<Ma 
the  Atoms  to  the  Tigris,  which  may  h.-vve  produced  the  mistake  of  Peter  in  af 
tlic  Utter  river  for  the  Iwundiuy.  instead  of  the  former.    Tlic  line  of  (be- 
frontier  traversed,  but  never  followed,  the  course  of  the  Tigris.    [The  Abot 
a  long  way  10  the  went  of  the  Tigris ;  and  Nisibis  is  situated  on  toe  MygdooiOi.] 

**  Procopius  de  vluliticiis,  l.  ff.  9> 
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potainia,  the  object  of  so  many  wars,  was  ceded  to  the  empire; 
and  the  Persians,  by  this  treaty,  renounced  all  pretensions  to 
that  great  province.  II.  They  relinquished  to  the  Homans  five 
provinces  beyond  the  Tigris.'^''  Their  situation  formed  a  ver)  Kjo^^o? 
iiseftil  barrier,  and  their  natural  strength  w.-is  soon  improved  by  ^**^ 
art  and  military  skill.  Four  of  these,  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
were  districts  of  obscure  fame  and  inconsiderable  extent:  Intiline, 
Zabdicene,  Arzancne,  and  Moxocne ;  but,  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  the  empire  acquired  the  large  and  mountainous  territory 
of  (^rduene,  the  ancient  scAt  of  the  Carduchians,  who  presened 
for  many  ages  their  manly  freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  despotic 
monarchies  of  Asia.  The  ten  thousand  Grocks  traversed  their 
country,  after  a  painful  march,  or  rather  engagement,  of  seven 
days  ;  and  it  is  confessed  by  their  leader,  in  his  incomparable 
relation  of  the  retreat,  that  they  suffered  more  from  the  arrows 
of  the  Carduchians  than  from  the  power  of  the  Great  King.** 
Their  posterity,  the  Curtis,  with  very  little  alteration  cither  of 
name  or  manners,  acknowledged  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  III.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  Tin-  Armaua 
dates,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Imperial  supremacy  were 
fully  asserted  and  secured.  The  limits  of  Armenia  were  extended 
as  lar  as  the  fortress  of  Sintha  in  Media,  and  this  increase  of 
dominion  was  not  so  much  an  act  of  liberality  as  of  justice.  Of 
the  provinces  already  mentioned  beyond  the  Tigris,  the  four  first 
!u»d  been  dismembered  by  the  Parthians  from  the  crown  of  Ar- 
menia ;  ^  and,  when  the  Romans  acquired  the  possession  of  them, 
they  stipulated,  at  the  expense  of  the  usurpers,  an  ample  com- 
pensation, which   invested  their  ally   with    the  extensive  and 

■  TJirce  of  the  provinces,  Zabdicene,  Arzanene.  and  Carduene  [Corducnc],  are 
allowed  on  all  sides.  But  instead  of  the  other  two,  Peter  (in  ExcerpL  Leg.  p.  30 
fib.])  msert5  Rchimcnc  and  Sopheoe.  I  have  preferred  Ammianus  (L  xxv.  7}.  hc- 
csusr  it  might  be  proved,  that  Sopbenc  was  never  in  the  hand  of  the  Persians, 
eithi  J  Wore  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  or  after  that  of  Jovian.  For  want  of  correct  maps, 
like  those  of  M.  d'AnviUe,  almost  all  the  modcnu,  with  Tillemonl  and  Valesius  at 
their  h«td.  have  imagined  that  it  was  in  respect  to  Persia,  and  not  to  Rome,  that 
the  hve  prownccs  were  situate  bejood  the  Tigris.  [InUleDe  and  Moxoene  ore 
the  same.  Gibbon's  statements  are  not  correct  Peter  gives  lotClcne  and  Sophene ; 
Auimtnnus,  Moxoene  and  Rehimene.  Thus  the  question  is  between  Rehimene 
and  Sopbenc] 

**  Xcoophon's  Anabasis,  L  iv.  [3].  Their  bows  were  three  cubits  in  length,  theu- 
arrows  two;  they  roHcd  down  stones  that  were  each  a  waggon  load.  The  Greeks 
found  a  great  many  villages  in  that  rude  country. 

O' According  (o  Eutropius  (vi.  9,  as  the  text  is  represented  by  the  best  Mss.) 
city  of  Ti^ranocerin  was  in  Arzaneoe.  The  names  and  siiuatioo  of  the  odur  V 
nuy  be  fa'Dtly  traced. 
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fertile  country  of  Atropatene.  It«  principal  city,  in  the  nroe 
situation  perliaps  as  the  modem  Tauris,  was  frequently  honoured 
with  the  residence  of  Tiridates ;  and,  as  it  sometimes  bore  the 
name  of  Ecbatana,  he  imitated,  in  the  buildin^^  and  fortifications, 
the  splendid  capital  of  the  Medes.***  IV.  The  country  of  Iberia 
was  barren,  its  inhabitants  rude  and  savage.  But  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  they  separated  from  the 
empire  barbarians  much  fiercer  and  more  formida.ble  than  them- 
selves. The  narrow  defiles  of  Mount  Caucasus  were  in  their 
hands,  and  it  was  in  their  choice  either  to  admit  or  to  exclude 
the  wandering  tribes  of  Sarmatia,  whenever  a  rapacious  spirit 
urged  them  to  penetrate  into  the  richer  climates  of  tlie  Soutb.^' 
The  nomination  of  the  kings  of  Iberia,  which  was  resigned  by  the 
Persian  monarch  to  the  emperors,  contributed  to  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Roman  power  in  Asia.^  The  East  enjoyed  a 
profound  tranquillity  during  forty  years  ;  and  the  treaty  between 
the  rival  monarchies  was  strictly  observed  till  the  death  of  Tin- 
dates;  when  a  new  generation,  animated  with  different  views  and 
difierent  passions,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  world;  and 
the  grandson  of  Narses  undertook  u  long  and  memorable  war 
against  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Constantine. 

The  arduous  work  of  rescuing  the  distressed  empire  from 
tyrants  and  barbarians  had  now  been  completely  achieved  by  a 
succession  of  lUyrian  peasants.  As  soon  as  Diocletian  entered 
into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  he  celebrated  that  memor^ 
able  era,  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  by  the  pomp  of  a 
Roman  triumph.^  Maximian,  the  equal  partner  of  his  powcr^ 
was  his  only  companion  in  the  gloiy  of  that  day.  The  two 
Cffisars  had  fought  and  conquered,  but  the  merit  of  their  ex- 
ploits was  ascribed,  according  to  the  rigour  of  ancient  m&xims,  to 
the  auspicious  influence  of  their  fathers  and  emperors.^  The 
triumph  of  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian  was  leas  magnificent^ 
perhaps,  than  those  of  Aurelian  and  Probus,  but  it  was  dignified 


M  Compare  Herodotus,  1.  i.  c.  97,  with  Moses  Cborenens.  Hist.  Anoen.  L  U. 
84.  and  the  map  of  Armenia  given  by  his  cdiiors. 

*^  Hibcri,  loconim  potentes,  CaspiA  vi&  Sannatum  in  Armmios  npttm  effiin 
dunt.     Tacit.  Ann:iL  vi.  33.     See  Sirabon.  Geograph.  L  xi.  p.  76^  [sooj. 

M  Peter  Patricius  (in  ExcerpL  Leg.  p.  30  [F.  H.G.  iv.  p.  189])  u  the  only  wriUr 
who  mentioos  ihc  [berian  article  of  uc  treaty. 

*  Eu»cbius  in  Chron.  Pa^i  od  annum.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  treatise  de 
Mortibua  Persecutonim,  it  was  noi  certain  that  the  triumph  and  the  Viceonjdia 
were  celebrated  at  the  siimc  time.  [Date  still  uncertain.  The  triumph,  ace,  BO 
Clinton,  was  in  the  year  before  the  Vicennalia.  but  Preuss  agrees  with  Gibbon.] 

*B  At  the  time  of  the  Vicennalia.  Galcrios  ^ecnas  to  have  kept  his  staijon  on  the 
Panuhe.    See  LaciaoL  dc  M.  P.  c  38. 
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by  iieverol  circumfltances  of  superior  fame  and  good  fortune. 
Africa  and  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube^  and  the  Nile, 
furnished  their  respective  trophies ;  but  the  most  distinguished 
ornament  was  of  a  more  singular  nature,  a  Persian  victory 
followed  by  an  impoilant  conquest.*^  The  representations  of 
rivers,  mountains,  and  provinces  were  carried  before  the  Im- 
perial car.  The  images  of  the  captive  wives,  the  sisters,  and 
the  children  of  the  Great  King  afforded  a  new  and  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  vanity  of  the  people.*^  In  the  eyes  of  posterity 
this  triumph  is  remarkable  by  a  distinction  of  a  less  honourable 
kind.  It  was  the  last  that  Rome  ever  beheld.  Soon  after  this 
period,  the  emperors  ceased  to  vanquish,  and  Rome  ceased  to  be 
tJie  capita]  of  the  empire. 

The  spot  on  which  Rome  was  founded  had  been  consecrated     

by  ancient  ceremonies  and  imaginary  miracles.  The  presence  of  ^j^J""" 
some  god,  or  the  memory  of  some  hero,  seemed  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  empire  of  the  world  had  been 
promised  to  the  Capitol.**  The  native  Romans  felt  and  con- 
fessed the  |>ower  of  this  agreeable  illusion.  It  was  derived  from 
their  ancestors^  had  grown  up  with  their  earliest  habits  of  life, 
and  was  protected,  in  some  measure,  by  the  opinion  of  political 
utility.  The  form  and  the  seat  of  government  were  intimately 
blended  together,  nor  was  it  esteemed  possible  to  transport  the 
one  without  destroying  the  other,**  But  the  sovereignty  of  the 
capital  was  gradually  annihilated  in  the  extent  of  conquest ;  the 
provinces  rose  to  the  same  level^  and  the  vanquished  nations 
at-quired  the  name  and  privileges,  without  imbibing  the  partial 
atfections.  of  Romans.  During  a  long  period,  however,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  constitution,  and  the  influence  of  custom, 
preserved  the  dignity  of  Rome.  The  emperors,  though  perhaps 
of  African  or  lllyrian  extraction,  respected  their  adopted  country. 


n  [The  remarkable  odici  of  301  A.  D.,  in  which  Diocletian  attempted  to  fix  nuud- 
mum  prices  (see  Appoid.  93).  records  (be  number  of  victories  of  which  each  emperor 
could  DOast.  Diocletian  counted  six  German,  four  Sarmatian  victories ;  Maximi&n, 
6ve  German  and  four  Sarmatian  ;  both  Caesars,  two  Germ.in  and  two  Sarmatian. 
To  all  four  fell  etjunlly,  two  Persian,  one  Britaonic,  one  Caspian,  one  Armenian, 
one  Median,  and  one  Adiabenic  victory.] 

•5  Eutropius  (ix.  27)  mentions  them  as  a  part  of  the  triumph.  As  the  persons 
had  been  restored  to  Narse-a,  nothing  more  than  their  imagei  could  be  eahibiled. 

■Livy  gives  us  a  speech  of  Camillus  on  that  subject  (v.  51-55  [54]),  full  of 
eloquence  and  sensibility,  in  opposition  to  a  design  of  removing  the  seat  of  govera- 
roeni  from  Rome  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Veil. 

"Julius  Caaar  was  reproached  with  the  intention  of  reroov  ng  the  o 
Ilium  or  Alexandria.  S«Sucton.  in  Coesar.  c.  79.  According  to  the  I 
conjeclurv  uf  Le  Pfrvre  and  Dacier,  the  third  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Ho 
inteDded  10  divert  Augustus  from  the  execution  of  a  similar  design. 
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as  the  BCRt  ol'  their  power,  and  the  centre  of  their  exten 
dominions.  The  emergencies  of  war  very  frequently  req 
their  presence  on  the  frontiers;  but  Diocletian  and  Ma\imi 
were  the  Hi-st  Koman  princes  who  fixed,  in  time  of  peace,  th 
rtrdinary  residence  in  the  provinces  ;  and  their  conduct^  howe\'er 
it  might  be  suggested  by  private  motives,  was  justified  by  very 
specious  considerations  of  policy.  The  court  of  the  Kmperor  of 
the  West  was,  for  the  most  part,  established  at  Milan,  whose 
situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps^  appeared  fkr  more  convenient 
than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  important  purpose  of  watching 
motions  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed 
splendour  of  an  Imperial  city.  The  houses  are  described 
numerous  and  well  built;  the  manners  of  the  people  fts  polished 
and  hbeml.  A  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths,  whicli 
bore  the  name  of  their  founder  Maximian ;  porticoes  adorned 
with  statues,  and  a  double  circumference  of  walls,  contributed 
to  the  beauty  of  the  new  capital  ;  nor  did  it  seem  oppressed 
even  by  the  proximity  of  Rome.^'^  To  rival  the  majesty  of  Roi 
was  the  ambition  likewise  of  Diocletian,  who  employed 
leisure,  and  the  wealth  of  the  East,  in  the  embeUishmejit 
Nicomedia,  a  city  placed  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Danube  and  tbe 
Euphrates.  By  Uie  taste  of  the  monarch,  and  at  the  expeofte 
of  the  people,  Nicomedia  acquired,  in  the  space  of  a  few  yean,  a 
degree  of  magnificence  which  might  appear  to  have  required 
lalwur  of  ages,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Alcxand 
and  Antioch,  in  extent  or  populousness.**  The  lifeof  Diocle 
and  Maximian  was  a  life  of  action,  and  a  considerable  port 
it  was  spent  in  camps,  or  in  their  long  and  frequent 
but,  whenever  the  public  business  allowed  them  any  relaxa' 
they   seem   to    have   retired   with    pleasure   to   their    favourite 
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*3  See  Aurelius  Victor  [Cses.  39],  who  likewise  mentions  tbe  building  crecud  bj 
Maxirai:ui  at  Cartha^,  probably  during  the  Moorish  war.     We  &hall  insert 
verses  of  Ausonlus  dc  Clar.  urb.  v. 

Et  MedioUni  mira  omnia    copia  rerum : 

Inniuuene  culucque  domus ;  fecimda  vironini 

Tngenia,  ei  mores  Iseti ;  turn  duplice  muro 

Amplificata  loci  spedcs ;  populiquc  voluptas 

Circus;  et  inclusi  molca  cuneaia  'HicaUri ; 

Tcmplfl,  Paiatinasque  arces.  opulcosque  Moocta, 

Et  r<^io  NetrvUi  Celebris  sub  honore  lavacri. 

Cunctaque  marmoreis  ornata  PerUtyla  signts ; 

Moeniaque  in  vaJli  fonruun  eircumdala  Ubm. 

Omnia,  qiue  mngnts  operum  velul  seroula  formis 

Exccllunt :  nee  juncta  premit  vicinia  Rome. 
^I^cUnt.  de  M.  P.  c  7.     Ltbanitu  Oral.  viii.  p.  303. 
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residences  of  Nicoxnedia  and  Milan.  Till  Diocletian,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  celebrated  his  Roman  triumph,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire.  Even  on  that  memorable  occasion  liis  stay  did 
not  exceed  two  months.  Disgusted  with  the  licentious  famili 
arity  of  the  people,  he  quitted  Rome  with  precipitation  thirteen 
days  before  it  was  expected  that  he  should  have  appeared  in  the 
senate,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  the  consular  dignity.^ 

The  dislike  expressed  by  Diocletian  towards  Rome  and  Roman  itat«MBnt 
freedom  was  not  the  effect  of  momentary  caprice,  but  the  result  ofSfw^ 
of  the  most  artful  policy.  That  crafty  prince  had  framed  a  new 
system  of  Imperial  government,  which  was  afterwards  completed 
by  the  family  of  Constantine,  and,  as  the  inuge  of  the  old  con- 
stitution was  religiously  preserved  in  the  senate,  he  resolved  to 
deprive  that  order  of  its  small  remains  of  power  and  considera- 
tion. We  may  recollect,  aliout  eight  years  before  the  elevation 
of  Diocletian,  the  transient  greatness,  and  the  ambitious  hopes^ 
of  the  Roman  senate.  As  long  as  that  enthusiasm  prevailed^ 
many  of  the  nobles  imprudently  displayed  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  fireedom  ;  and,  after  the  succe^ors  of  Probu^  had  withdrawn 
their  countenance  from  the  republican  party,  the  senators  were 
unable  to  disguise  their  impotent  resentment.  As  the  sovereign 
of  Italy,  Maximian  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  extinguishing 
this  troublesome,  rather  than  dangt^rous,  spirit,  and  the  task  was 
perfectly  suited  to  his  cruel  temper.  The  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  senate,  whom  Diocletian  always  affected  to 
esteem,  were  involved,  by  his  colleague,  in  the  accusation  of 
imaginary  plots  ;  and  the  possession  of  an  elegant  villa,  or  a  well- 
cultivated  estate,  was  interpreted  as  a  convincing  evidence  of 
guilt*®  The  camp  of  the  Pr«torians,  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed, began  to  protect,  the  majesty  of  Rome  ;  and  as  those 
haughty  troops  were  conscious  of  the  decline  of  their  power, 
they  were  naturally  disposed  to  unite  their  strength  with  the 
authority  of  the  senate.  By  the  prudent  measures  of  Diocletian, 
the  numbers  of  the  Praetorians  were  insensibly  reduced,  their 
privileges  abolished,*''  and  their  place  supplied  by  two  faithful  Jj^ 

joTuaauid 
"^  Lactajit  de  M.  P.  c.   17.     On  a  similar  occnsion  Ammianus  mentions  the 

dicacitas  ptebis,  as  not  very  agreeable  to  an  Imperiai  ear.    (See  1.  xvi.  c  10)  [dica- 

titaJttltbii  o^Uciaiatur  are  the  words  of  Ammtan. ). 

*  Laclaniius  accuses  Maaimion  of  destroying  ficlis  criminalionibiu  lumina, 

aenat&s  (De  M.  P.  c.  8).      Aurclius  Victor  spea)^  very  doubtfully  of  the  faith  of 

Diocletian  towards  his  friends. 

••Truncatae  vires  urbis.  imminuto  praetorianim  cohortium  atquc  in  arraia  vulgi 

numcro.    Aurclius  Victor  [ib.].     Liictanlius  attributes  to  Galerius  the  proaecuUoa 

of  Ih^  sune  pbn  (c  96^ 
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legions  of  Illyricum,  who,  under  the  new  titles  of  Jovians  and 
Hercuiians,  were  appointed  to  perform  the  service  of  the  I 
penal  guards.'*^  But  the  most  fatal  though  secret  wouiid^  wl 
the  senate  received  from  the  hands  of  Diocletian  and  Maxim 
was  inflicted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  their  absence, 
long  as  the  emperors  resided  at  Rome,  that  assembly  might 
oppressed,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  neglected.  The  jniccesson 
of  Augustus  exercised  the  power  of  dictating  whatever  laws  their 
wisdom  or  caprice  might  suggest ;  but  those  laws  were  ntified 
by  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  model  of  ancient  freedoai 
was  preserved  in  its  deliberations  and  decrees;  and  wise  princes, 
who  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  Roman  people,  were  in 
some  measure  obliged  to  assume  the  language  and  l}ehavioia 
suitable  to  the  general  and  first  magistrate  of  the  rcpubUc. 
the  armies  and  in  the  provinces,  they  displayed  the  dig:nity 
monarchs ;  and,  when  they  fixed  their  residence  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  they  for  ever  laid  aside  the  dissimulation  which 
AujTustus  had  recommended  to  bis  successors.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  as  well  as  of  the  executive  power,  the  sovereign 
advised  with  his  miDisters,  instead  of  consulting  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  The  name  of  the  senate  was  mentio 
with  honour  till  the  last  period  of  the  empire  ;  the  vanity  of 
members  was  still  flattered  with  honorary  distinctions;***^  but 
assembly,  which  had  so  long  been  the  source,  and  so  long  the 
instrument,  of  power,  was  respectfully  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  The  senate  of  Rome,  losing  all  connexion  with  the 
Imperial  court  and  the  actual  constitution,  was  left  a  venerable 
but  useless  monument  of  antiquity  on  the  Capitoline  hill. 

When  the  Roman  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the  senate  and  of 
their  ancient  capital,  they  easily  forgot  the  origin  and  nature  of 
their  legal  power.  The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  proconsul,  of 
censor,  and  of  tribune,  by  the  union  of  which  it  had 
formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  republican  extract 
Those  modest  titles  were  laid  aside ;  ^^^  and,  if  they  still 
tinguished  their  high  station  by  the  appellation  of  Kropci 

**  They  were  old  corps  BtoUoned  in  lUyricum;  and,  aocordins  to  the 
esMblishmcnt,  ihcy  each  consiaicd  of  six  ibousnnd  men.    Tliey  hao  aoqmred 
reputation  by  the  use  nf  ihc  plumbalat,  or  darts  loide*!  with  lend.     Cach  soldivf 
cairied  five  of  these,  which  he  darted  from  a  considerable  dulonce,  with 
strength  and  dexterity.     See  Vegctius,  i.  17. 

>oiSce  the  Theodosian  Code.  I.  vl  tit  ii.  with  Godefroy'a  commeninry. 

i^See  the  lath  disscftation  in  Sponheim's  excellenc  work  Dc  Um  Nttmismiti 
From  medals,  inscripliona,  and  hisloriars.  he  examines  every  title  sepamicly, 
traces  it  from  Augustus  to  the  moment  of  its  diiAppcuring. 
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or  Impehator,  that  word  was  understood  in  a  new  and  more 
dignified  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted  the  general  of  the 
Roman  armies,  but  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world.  Xlieivptrui 
name  of  Emperor,  which  was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  wa^uEl''**^ 
associated  with  another  of  a  more  servile  kind.  The  epithet 
of  DoMiNus,  or  Lord,  in  its  primitive  signification,  was  expressive, 
not  of  the  authority  of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a  com- 
mander over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a  master 
over  his  domestic  slaves.'''^  Viewing  it  in  that  odious  light,  it 
had  been  rejected  with  abhorrence  by  the  first  Cicsars.  Their 
resistance  insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less 
odious  ;  till  at  length  the  style  of  oar  Lord  and  Emjjcror  was  not 
only  bestowed  by  flattery,  but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the 
laws  and  public  monuments.  Such  lolly  epithets  were  sufficient 
to  elate  and  satisfy  the  most  excessive  vanity ;  and,  if  the 
successors  of  Diocletian  still  declined  the  title  of  King,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect  not  so  much  of  their  moderation  as  of 
their  delicacy.  Wherever  the  Latin  tongue  was  in  use  (and  it 
was  the  language  of  government  tlirougliout  the  empire),  the 
Imperial  title,  as  it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  conveyed  a  more 
respectable  idea  than  the  name  of  king,  which  they  must  have 
shared  with  an  huiulred  barbarian  chieftains  ;  or  which,  at  the 
best,  they  could  derive  only  from  Romulus  or  ^m  Tarquin. 
But  the  sentiments  of  the  East  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  West,  From  the  earliest  period  of  history,  the  sovereigns 
of  Asia  bad  been  celebrated  in  the  Greek  language  by  the  title 
of  BAsri.eus,  or  King;  and  since  it  was  considered  as  the  first 
distinction  among  men,  it  was  soon  employed  by  the  servile 
provincials  of  the  East  in  their  humble  addresses  to  the  Roman 
throne.*^  Even  the  attributes,  or  at  least  the  titles,  of  the 
DiviNiT\',  were  usurped  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  who  trans- 
mitted them    to  a   succession   of  ChristiHn  emperors.'**^     Such 

i**  ^ny  (in  Panegyr.  c.  ^i  55.  ftc )  speaks  of  Dominui  with  execralion,  as  anony- 
mous to  Tyrant,  and  opposite  to  Prince.  And  the  some  Pliny  re^larly  gives  that 
title  (in  the  lenlb  book  of  his  epistles)  to  his  friend  rather  than  master,  the  virtuotts 
Trajan.  This  strange  rxprcssion  puxzles  the  commentators  who  think,  and  the 
translators  who  can  write. 

i<^  Synesius  de  Regno.  EdiL  Petav.  p.  15.  I  am  indebted  for  this  quotation  to 
the  AbM  de  la  Bleterie. 

wSee  Van  Dalt  de  Consecratione.  p.  534.  Ac  It  was  customary  for  the 
emperors  to  mention  (in  the  preamble  of  laws)  their  numen,  sarreJ  tnajritjf,  divine 
oraeUj,  Sr'c.  Acconling  to  Tillemonl,  Gregory  of  Naxianzen  complains  most 
bitterly  of  the  profanation,  especially  when  it  was  practised  by  an  Arian  emperor. 
["Gregory  of  Naeiantcn"  is  as  incorrect  an  expression  as  "lliomasof  Aquinate" 
would  be.  The  name  of  Gregory's  birthplace  is  Naxianzus.  so  that  he  may  be 
distinguished  from  his  m  mcuke  of  Nyssa,  citlicr  as  Grtgoty  <^  NtmtuiMus,  or 
u  Gregory  Nanatueru. 
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extravagant  compliments,  however,  soon  lose  their  impiety 
losing  their  meaning;  and  when  the  ear  is  once  accustom 
to  the  sound,  they  are  heard  with  indifference  as  vague  thnugl 
excessive  professions  of  respect. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  Homon 
princes,  conversing  in  a  famiUar  manner  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  were  saluted  only  with  the  same  respect  that  was 
usually  paid  to  senators  and  magistrates.  Tlieir  principal  dis- 
tinction was  the  Imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple ;  whilst  the 
senatorial  gannent  was  marked  by  a  broad,  and  the  equestrian 
by  a  narrow,  band  or  stripe  of  the  same  honourable  colour.  The 
pride,  or  rather  the  policy,  of  Diocletian  engaged  that  artful 
prince  to  introduce  the  stately  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Persia.'***'  He  ventured  to  assume  the  diadem,  an  ornament  de- 
tested by  the  Romans  as  tlie  odious  ensign  of  royalty,  and  the 
use  of  which  had  been  considered  as  the  most  desperate  act  of 
the  madness  of  Caligula.^^  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white 
fillet  set  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor's  head.  The 
sumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  successors  were  of  silk 
and  gold ;  and  it  is  remarked,  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
shoes  were  studded  with  the  most  precious  gems.  The  access 
to  their  sacred  person  was  every  day  rendered  more  difficult,  by 
the  institution  of  new  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  avenues  of 
the  palace  were  strictly  guarded  by  the  various  schools,  aa  they 
l>eg8u  to  be  called,  of  domestic  ofiicera.  The  interior  apartments 
were  intrusted  to  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  exmuchs ;  the  in- 
crease of  whose  numbers  and  influence  was  the  most  infallible 
symptom  of  the  progress  of  despotism.  When  a  subject  was 
at  length  admitted  to  the  Imperial  presence,  he  was  obliged, 
whatever  mi^ht  be  hia  rank,  to  fiill  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
to  adore,  according  to  the  eastern  fashion,  the  divinity  of  his 
lord  and  master. '°*  Diocletian  was  a  man  of  sense,  who,  in  the 
course  of  private  as  well  as  public  life,  had  formed  a  just  estimate 
both  of  himself  and  of  mankind  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that, 
in  substituting  the  manners  of  Persia  to  those  of  Rome,  he  was 
seriously  actuated  by  so  mean  a  principle  as  that  of  vanity.    He 


■liai 


I9r  [Atiretian  wore  the  diadem 
et  <Ue  on  coins 


lAurel    Victor,  I-pit. 
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35-  S)*  ^^^  is  styled  dowtime 
The  senate  was  rigidly  excluded  frutu  all  snare  in  the  goTeroiDent ; 
and  the  mark  SC.  no  longer  appears  on  the  copper  coinage.  He  was  popularljr 
called  "the  schoolmaster  of  the  senators".  Ttius  AurclJnn  may  be  saJa  to  have 
bcgiin  the  "absolutism,"   -vrhich  Diocletian  elaborated.] 

i«  Aurelius  Victor.      Eulropius,  ix.  26.     It  appears  Dy  (he  Panegyrists  ihol  the 
Romans  were  soon  reconciled  to  the  name  and  ceremony  of  adoration. 
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flAUcre<l  himself  that  aii  ostentation  of  splendour  and  luxwy 
would  subdue  the  imaj^iruition  of  the  multitude ;  that  the 
monarch  would  be  leas  exposed  to  the  rude  licence  of  the  people 
and  the  soldiers,  as  his  person  was  secluded  from  the  public 
view  ;  and  that  habits  of  submission  would  insensibly  be  produc- 
tive of  sentiments  of  veneration.  Like  the  modesty  affected  by 
Augustus^  the  state  maintained  by  Diocletian  was  a  thcatricjil 
representation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  of  the  two 
comedies,  the  former  was  of  a  much  more  liberal  and  manly 
character  than  the  latter.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  one  to  disguise, 
and  the  object  of  the  other  to  display,  the  unbounded  power 
which  the  emperors  possessed  over  the  Roman  world. 

Ostcntjittofi  was  the  (irst  principle  of  the  new  system  instituted  irtwfomiC^ 
by  EHocleliun.  The  second  was  division.  He  divided  the  cm- «««.  ^^ 
pirc,  the  provinces,  and  every  branch  of  the  civil  as  well  as  mil!-*  ' 
tary  administration.  He  multiplied  the  wheels  of  the  machine 
of  government,  and  remlered  its  operations  less  rapid  but  more 
secure.  Whatever  advantages,  and  whatever  defects,  might 
attend  these  innovations,  they  must  be  ascribed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  first  inventor;  but,  as  the  new  frame  of  policy 
was  gradually  improved  and  completed  by  succeeding  princes, 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  till 
the  season  of  its  full  maturity  and  perfection. ^*^  Reserving, 
therefore,  for  the  reign  of  Constautine  a  more  exact  picture  of 
the  new  empire,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  the 
principal  and  decisive  outline,  as  it  was  traced  by  the  hand  of 
Diocletian.  He  had  associated  three  colleagues  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  power  ;  and,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  abilities 
of  a  single  man  were  inadequate  to  the  public  defence,  he  con- 
sidered the  joint  administration  of  four  princes  not  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  but  as  a  fundaraentjil  law  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  his  intention  that  the  two  elder  princes  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  the  title  of  Atig^tsU  t 
that,  as  affection  or  esteem  might  direct  their  choice,  they  snould 
regularly  call  to  their  assistance  two  sutKirdinate  colleagues ; 
and  that  the  Ctesars,  rising  in  their  turn  to  the  first  rank,  should 


^''•The  innomtions  introduced  by  DioclcUftn  are  chiefly  deduced. — isi.  from 
some  very  strong  pa-ssages  in  Lactantius ;  and  adlr,  from  the  new  and  various 
offices,  which,  in  the  Theodosian  code,  appear  a/rAu/jr  established  in  the  banning 
of  tbe  reign  of  Constamine.  [It  ts  only  in  some  cases  that  we  can  distinguish  with 
probability,  and  only  in  a  few  with  certainty,  beivreen  the  work  of  Diocletian  and 
that  of  CoTUtanlinc  In  organieing  th?  new  constiiutioo  of  the  Empire.  An  editor 
miist  follow  the  author"*  judicious  rxamplc  and  rcienre  his  supplementary  remarks 
for  the  fuller  picture  in  cfiao.  xvii.] 
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supply  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  emperors.  The  empire 
was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  East  and  Italy  were  the  most 
honourable,  the  I>anube  and  the  Rhine  the  most  laborious 
stations.  The  former  claimed  the  presence  of  the  Augtuti,  the 
latter  were  intrusted  to  the  administration  of  the  Cauars.  The 
strength  of  the  legions  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  partners  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  despair  of  successively  vanquishing  four 
formidable  rivals  might  intimidate  the  ambition  oi  an  aspiring 
general.  In  their  civil  government,  the  emperors  were  supposed 
to  exercise  the  undivided  power  of  the  monarch,  and  their  edicts, 
inscribed  with  their  joint  names,  were  received  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, as  promulgated  by  their  mutual  councils  and  authority.*^* 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  political  union  of  the 
Roman  world  was  gradually  dissolved,  and  a  principle  of  division 
was  introduced,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  occasioned 
the  perpetual  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western  empires. 

The  system  of  Diocletian  was  accompanied  with  another  very 
material  disadvantage,  which  cannot  even  at  present  be  totally 
overlooked  ;  a  more  expensive  establishment,  and  consequently 
an  increase  of  taxes^  and  the  oppression  of  the  people.  Instead 
of  a  modest  family  of  slaves  and  freedmcn,  such  as  had  contented 
the  simple  greatness  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  three  or  four 
magniticent  courts  were  established  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  as  many  Roman  kittgs  contended  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Persian  monarch  for  the  vain  superiority  of  pomp 
and  luxury.  The  number  of  ministers,  of  magistrates,  of  officers, 
and  of  servants,  who  filled  the  different  departments  of  the 
state,  was  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  lormer  times ;  and 
(if  we  may  borrow  the  warm  expression  of  a  contemporary) 
"  when  the  proportion  of  those  who  received  exceeded  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  contributed,  the  provinces  were  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  tributes  "  M^  From  this  period  to  the  extinction 
of  the  empire,  it  would  be  easy  to  deduce  an  uninterrupted  series 
ofclamours  and  complaints.  According  to  hisreligionand  situation, 
each  writer  chooses  either  Diocletian,  or  Constantine,  or  Valens, 
or  Theodosius,  for  the  object  of  his  invectives ;  but  they  unani- 
mously agree  in  representing  the  burden  of  the  public  impositions, 
and  particularly  the  land-tax  and  capitation,  as  the  intolerable 


ua  [The  consulate  was  ia  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  chief  symbol  of  Ibe 
Ibeorracftl  unity  of  the  Empire  Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  thecnrtoro 
was  established  that  one  consul  was  appointed  by  the  Eastern,  the  other  by  the 
Western,  Augustus.] 

"1  Lactam,  dc  M.  P.  c  7. 
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and  increasing  grievance  of  their  own  times.  From  such  a  con- 
currence, an  impartial  historian,  who  is  obliged  to  extract  truth 
from  satire  as  well  as  from  panegyric^  will  be  inclined  to  divide 
the  blame  among  the  princes  whom  they  accuse,  and  to  ascribe 
their  exactions  much  less  to  their  personal  vices  than  to  the 
uniform  system  of  their  administration.  The  emperor  Diocletian 
was,  indeed,  the  author  o£  that  system ;  but  during  his  reign 
the  growing  evil  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of  modesty 
and  discretion,  and  he  deserves  the  reproach  of  establishing 
pernicious  precedents,  rather  than  of  exercising  actual  oppres- 
sion.^^3  It  niay  be  added,  that  his  revenues  were  managed  with 
prudent  economy  ;  and  that,  after  all  the  current  expenses  were 
discharged,  there  still  remained  in  the  Imperial  treasury  an 
ample  position  either  for  judicious  liberality  or  for  any  emergency 
of  the  state. 

It  was  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  that  Diocletian 
executed  his  memorable  resolution  of  abdicating  the  empire  ;  anuuncuin 
action  more  naturally  to  have  been  expected  from  the  elder 
or  the  younger  Antoninus,  than  from  a  prince  who  had  never 
practised  the  lessons  of  pliilosophy  either  in  the  attainment  or 
in  the  use  of  supreme  power.  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory  of 
giving  to  the  world  the  first  example  of  a  resignation,^'^  which 
has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding  monarchs.  itt«mbi»» 
TTie  parallel  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  however,  will  naturally  offer  nfui 
itself  to  our  mind,  not  only  since  the  eloquence  of  a  modem 
historian  has  rendered  that  name  so  familiar  to  an  English 
reader^  but  from  the  very  striking  resemblance  between  the 
characters  of  the  two  emperors,  whose  political  abilities  were 
superior  to  their  mihtary  genius,  and  whose  specious  virtues 
were  much  less  the  effect  of  nature  than  of  art.  The  abdication 
of  Charles  appears  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune  ;  and  the  disappointment  of  liis  favourite  schemes  urged 
him  to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  found  inadequate  to  his 
ambition.  But  the  reign  of  Diocletian  had  flowed  with  a  tide 
of  uninterrupted  success  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  he  had  vanquished 
all  his  enemies,  and  accomplished  all  his  designs,  that  he  seems 


U3  indicta  lex  nova  c^uac  sane  iUorum  temponim  mcNlcslId  lolcrat^lis.  in  pcmi- 
cicm  processit  Aurcl.  Victor  fCaea.  39] .  wLo  has  Urated  the  cb&ractcr  of  Diouetian 
with  good  sense,  though  in  oad  Latin. 

^I'Solus  omnium  post  conditum  Ronianum  Impcrium,  qm  ex  tanto  Hutigio 
sponte  ad  privaite  vitie  stattim  civilitaleraque  reraearet  Eulrop.  ix.  08.  [Tlie  ex- 
(iressioR  of  Eutropius  is  more  accurate  than  that  of  Gibbon.  We  have  an  instance 
of  an  enrUcr  resignation  in  the  case  of  Ptolemy  S6ltr  (abdicated  365.  died  283^ 

''■*=->-^ 
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to    have   entertained   any   serious    thoughts   of  ^^      ^ 

empire.  Neither  Charles  nor  Diocletian  were  arrived  at  a  very 
advanced  period  of  life  ;  since  the  one  M'as  only  6ny-Hvey  and 
the  other  was  no  more  than  fifly-ninc,  years  of  ag»^  ;  but  the 
active  life  of  those  princes,  their  wars  and  journeys.  iJie  cares  of 
royalty^  and  their  application  to  business,  had  already  impai 
their  constitution,  and  brought  on  the  infirmities  of  a  preinat 
old  a^."* 

Notwithstanding    the   severity   of   a    very   cold    and     rainy 
winter,   Diocletian  left   Italy  soon  after   the  ceremony  of 
triumph^  and   began  his  progress  towards  the  East  round  the 

(circuit  of  the  lUyrian  provinces.  From  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather^  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  he  soon  contracted  a 
slow  illness ;  and,  though  he  made  easy  marches,  and  was 
genenilly  carried  in  a  close  litter,  his  disorder,  before  he  arrived 
at  Nicomedia,  about  the  end  of  the  summer,  was  become  very 
serious  and  alarming.  During  the  whole  winter  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  pa!ii4^e  ;  his  danger  inspired  a  general  and  unaffected 
concern  ;  but  the  people  could  only  judge  of  the  various  altera- 
tions of  his  health  from  the  joy  or  consternation  which  they 
discovered  in  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  lus  attendants. 
The  rumour  of  his  death  was  for  some  lime  universally  believed, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  troubles  that  might  have  happened  during  the  absence  of 
the  Cfipsar  Galerius.  At  lengthy  however,  on  the  first  of  March, 
Diocletian  once  more  appeared  in  public,  but  so  pale  and 
emaciated  that  lie  could  scarcely  have  been  recognized  by  those 
mipn4nN  to  whom  his  person  was  the  most  familiar.  It  was  time  to  put 
I  an  end  to  the  painful  struggle,  which  he  had  sustained  during 

%  more  than  a  year,  between  the  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his 

^^ft  dignity.     The    former  required   indulgence   and   relaxation,  the 

^^H  latter  compelled  him  to  direct,  from  the   bed  of  sickness,  the 

^^H  fidininistration   of  a  great   empire.     He  resolved  to  pass  the 

^^H  remainder  of  his  days  in  honourable  repose,  to  place  liis   gloi 

^^m  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune,  and  to  relinquish  the  theatre 

I    f 

^H  th 

L 


^'*  The  particulars  of  the  journey  and  illness  arc  taken  from  Lactaniius  (c. 
who  m.ny  iome/imei  be  admitted  as  an  evidence  of  public  facts,  though  very  seldom 
of  private  anecdotes. 

"''Aurelius  Victor  [ib.]  ascribes  the  abdication,  which  had  been  so  variously 
nccounted  for,  to  two  cau^rs :  ist,  Diocletian's  contempt  of  ambition ;  nnd  adl^^ 
His  apprehensioQ  of  impending  troubles.     One  of  the  panef^rists  (vi.  9)  mentii 
the  ni^c  and  infirmities  of  Di(>c1etlnn  as  a  vpry  nntiiral  reason  for  his  retirem 
[His  illness  was  doubtless  the  chief  caiise  of  bis  abdication.] 
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The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was  performed  in  a  spacious 
plain^  al)out  three  miles  &om  Nicomedia.  The  emperor 
nscended  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  speech,  full  of  reason  and 
di§:nity,  declared  his  intention^  both  to  the  people  and  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  assembled  on  this  extraordinary  occasion. 
As  soon  as  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  purple,  he  withdrew  aji.m 
from  the  gazing  multitude,  and,  traversing  the  city  in  a  covered 
chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite  retirement 
which  he  had  chosen  in  his  native  country  of  Dalmatia.  On 
the  same  day,  which  was  the  first  of  May,^^''  Maximian,  as  it  had 
been  previously  concertedj  made  his  resignation  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  at  Milan.  Even  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  triumph,  oonnuuc<or 
Diocletian  had  meditated  his  designof  abdicating  the  government. 
As  he  wished  to  secure  the  ol>edience  of  Maximian,  he  exacted 
from  him  either  a  genera)  assurance  that  he  would  submit  his 
actions  to  the  authority  of  his  bene&ctor,  or  a  particular  promise 
that  he  would  descend  from  the  throne,  whenever  he  should 
receive  the  advice  and  the  example.  This  engagement,  though 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  before  the  altar  of 
the  Capitoline  Jupiter,^^"  would  have  proved  a  feeble  restraint 
on  the  fierce  temper  of  Maximian,  whose  passion  was  the  love 
of  power,  and  who  neither  desired  present  tranquillity  nor  future 
reputation.  But  he  yielded,  however  reluctantly,  to  the 
ascendant  which  his  wiser  colleague  had  acquired  over  him,  and 
retired^  immediately  after  his  abdication,  to  a  villa  in  Lucania, 
where  it  was  almost  impossible  that  such  an  impatient  spirit 
could  find  any  lasting  tranquillity. 

Diocletian,  who,  &om  a  scr\'ile  origin,  had  raised  himself  tea 
the  throne,  passed  the  nine  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  private  u 
condition.  Reason  had  dictated,  and  content  seems  to  have 
accompanied,  his  retreat,  in  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  long  time 
the  respect  of  those  princes  to  whom  he  had  resigned  the 
possession  of  the  world. ^^^  It  is  seldom  that  minds  long 
exercised  in  business  have  formed  any  habits  of  conversing  with 
themselves,  and  in  the  loss  of  power  they  principally  regret  the 

ui  The  difficulties  as  well  aa  raifitakes  attending  ttje  dates  both  of  the  year  and 
of  the  day  of  DiocleUan's  nbdication  are  perfectly  cleaxed  up  by  Tillemonl.  HisL 
dea  Empereurs,  torn.  iy.  p.  535,  Note  19.  and  by  Pagi  ad  annum. 

mSee  Panegyr.  Veter.  vi.  g  [8],  The  oration  was  pronounced  after  Maxfmian 
had  rcaasumed  the  purple. 

USEomenius  pays  him  a  very  fine  compliment,  "At  enim  divinum  ilium  vtrum, 
qui  primus  impcrium  et  pnrticip.-;vi(  el  posuit,  con»lii  at  facti  sui  Don  poenltct : 
nee  amisissc  se  puiat  quod  sponte  transcnpsit.  Fcltx  bcntusquc  vcrc  qucm  vestra, 
tantoniro  principumf  colunt  obsequin  privatum."     Pan^yr.  vet.  ni.  15. 
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want  of  occupation.  The  nmusements  of  letters  and  of  devotion, 
wliich  afford  so  many  resources  in  solitudCj  were  incapable  of 
fixing  tlie  attention  of  Diocletian ;  but  he  had  preserved,  or  at 
least  he  soon  recovered,  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  as  well  as 
natural  pleasures ;  and  his  leisure  hours  were  sufficiently  employed 
in  building;  plantings  and  gardening.  His  answer  to  Maximian 
is  deservedly  celebrated.  He  was  solicited  by  that  restlc-ss  old 
man  to  reassume  the  reins  of  government  and  the  Imperial 
purple.  He  rejected  the  temptation  with  a  smile  of  pity, 
calmly  obser\nng  that,  if  he  could  show  Maximian  the  cabbages 
which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona,  he  should 
no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquish  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
for  the  pursuit  of  power.^^^  In  his  conversations  with  his  friends, 
he  frequently  acknowledged  that,  of  all  arts,  the  most  difficult 
was  the  art  of  reigning ;  and  he  expressed  himself  on  tbat 
favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could  be  the 
result  only  of  experience.  "How  often/*  was  he  accustomed 
to  say,  "  is  it  the  interest  of  four  or  five  ministers  to  combine 
together  to  deceive  their  sovereign  !  Secluded  from  mankind 
by  his  exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  know- 
ledge ;  he  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but 
their  misrepresentations.  He  confers  the  most  important 
offices  upon  vice  and  weakness,  and  disgraces  the  most  virtuous 
and  deserving  among  his  subjects.  By  such  infamous  arts," 
added  Diocletian,  "the  best  and  wisest  princes  are  sold  to  the 
venal  corruption  of  their  courtiers."  *^  A  just  estimate  of 
greatness,  and  the  assurance  of  immortal  fame,  improve  our 
relish  for  the  pleasures  of  retirement ;  but  the  Roman  emperor 
had  filled  too  important  a  character  in  the  world  to  enjoy  with- 
out allay  the  comforts  and  security  of  a  private  condition 
was  impossible  that  he  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  troubl 
which  afflicted  the  empire  after  his  abdication.  It  was  im 
possible  that  he  could  be  indifferent  to  their  consequences. 
Fear,  sorrow  and  discontent  sometimes  pu  sued  him  into  the 
solitude  of  Salonn.  His  tenderness,  or  at  ast  his  pride,  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  the  last  moments  of  Diocletian  were  embittered  by  some 
affronts,  which  Licinius  and  Constantine  might  have  spared  the 
father  of  so  many  emperors,  and  the  first  author  of  their  own 


II- 


'*•  We  arc  obliged  to  ihe  youngn-  Victor  [Epit.  39]  for  this  celebrated  bon   mot. 
Eutropios  [ix.  sS]  mentions  the  Uain^  In  n  more  general  manner. 

1*0  Hist.  August,  p.  333.  334  [xxvi.  43].  Vopiscus  had  learned  this  conversaiioB 
from  his  fotbcr. 
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brtune.    A  report,  though  of  a  very  doubtful  nnture,  has  reached  wi  tmnk, 
our  times,  that  he  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  their  powers  aj». 
by  a  voluntary  death,^^^ 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  life  and  character  D«Mnptira  9t 
of  DiocletiAn,  we  may,  for  a  moment,  direct  our  view  to  theKjEyMit 
place  of  his  retirement.  Salona,  a  principal  city  of  his  native  '^ 
province  of  Dalraatia,  was  near  two  hundred  Uomau  miles  (ac- 
cording to  the  measurement  of  the  public  highways)  from  Aqutleia 
and  the  confines  of  Italy,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
^^^rom  Sirmium,  the  usual  residence  of  the  emperors  whenever 
^■hey  visited  the  lllyrian  fronticr.^^  A  miserable  village  still 
^^preserves  the  name  of  Salona,  but  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
j  tury,  the  renmins  of  a  theatre,  and  a  confused  prospect  of  broken 
1  arches  and  marble  columns,  continued  to  attest  its  ancient 
splendour.  1*3  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  city,  Diocleti&n 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace,  and  we  may  infer  from  the 
greatness  of  the  work,  how  long  he  had  meditated  his  design  of 
abdicating  the  empire.  The  choice  of  a  spot  which  united  all 
that  could  contribute  either  to  health  or  to  luxury  did  not  require 
the  partiality  of  a  native.  "The  soil  was  dry  and  fertile,  the  air 
is  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  though  extremely  hot  during  the 
summer  montlts,  this  country'  seldom  feels  those  sultry  and 
noxious  winds  to  which  the  coast  of  Istria  and  some  parts  of 
Italy  arc  exposed.  The  views  from  the  palace  are  no  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  soil  and  climate  were  inviting.  Towards  the  west 
lies  the  fertile  shore  tliat  stretches  along  the  Hodriatic,  in  which 
a  number  of  small  islands  are  scattered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  this  part  of  the  sea  the  appearance  of  a  great  lake.  On  the 
north  side  lies  the  bay,  which  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Salona, 
and  the  country  beyond  it,  appearing  in  sight,  forms  a  proper 
contrast  to  that  more  extensive  prospect  of  water,  which  the 
Hadriatic  presents  both  to  the  south  and  to  the  cast.  Towards 
the  north,  the  view  is  terminated  by  high  and  irregular  moun- 
tains, situated  at  a  proper  distance,  and,  in  many  places,  covered 
with  villages,  woods  and  vineyards."  ^-* 

•"The  younger  Victor  [ib  ]  slightly  fncnlionsUie  report.  Bui.  »%  Diocl«t)»n  hnd 
ilisobliged  a  pawerM  and  successful  p<u-ty.  his  memory  has  been  loaded  with  every 
crime  and  misfortune.  It  ba^  Ijecn  afTirmed  that  he  died  raving  mad,  that  he  was 
condemn'tcJ  as  a  criminal  by  the  Roman  senate.  &c, 

'"See  the  Ilinrr.  p.  269,  ^72,  edit.  Wessol. 

*"The  Abate  Kortis.  in  his  Viaggio  in  Ualmazia,  j..  43  (printed  at  Venice,  in 
the  year  1774,  in  (wo  small  volumes  in  qwtrto),  quotes  »  Ms.  nccoimt  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Salona,  composed  by  Gtambattisia  Giustiotaxii  about  the  middle  of  ihe 
xv\th  ccniary.  [See  Mr.  Jackson's  work  on  Dalniatia  (cp.  above,  p.  aa);  and 
Mr.  Freeman'   ftsny  in  Historical  Essays,  and  series.] 

U*Adu»'5  Antiquities  of  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Spalatro,  p.  6.     Wc  may  add  a 
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Had  this  magnificent  edifice  remained  in  a  solitary  country,  it 
would  have  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  it  might, 
perhaps,  have  escaped  the  rapacious  industry  of  man.  The 
village  of  Aspalathus^^^^  and,  lo^K  afterwards,  the  provincial 
town  of  Spalatro,  have  grown  out  of  its  ruins.  The  Golden  Gate 
now  opens  into  the  market  place.  St.  John  the  Baptist  has 
usurped  the  honours  of  .feculapius ;  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin,  is  converted  into  the  cathe- 
dral church.  For  this  account  of  Diocletian's  palace  we  are 
princi[)ally  indebted  to  an  ingenious  artist  of  our  own  time  and 
countryi  whom  a  very  liberal  curiosity  carried  into  the  heart  of 
Dalmatia."^  But  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  the  elegance  of 
his  designs  and  engraving  has  somewhat  flattered  the  objecla  ■**• 
which  it  was  tlieir  purpose  to  represent.  We  are  informed  by  a 
more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller  that  the  awful  ruins  of 
Soalatro  are  not  less  expressive  of  the  decline  of  the  arts  than 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.'*" 
I|  If  such  was  indeed  the  state  of  architecture,  we  must  naturally 
believe  that  painting  and  sculpture  had  experienced  a  still  more 
sensible  decay.  The  practice  of  architecture  is  directed  by  a 
few  general  and  even  mechanical  rules.  But  sculpture,  and, 
above  all,  painting,  propose  to  themselves  the  imitation  not  only 
of  the  forms  of  nature,  but  of  the  characters  and  p^issions  of  the 
human  soul.  In  those  sublime  arts,  the  dexterity  of  the  hand 
is  of  httle  avail,  unless  it  is  animated  by  iancy  and  guided  by 
the  most  correct  taste  and  observation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  civil  distractions  ^i,,^^, 
of  the  empire,  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  progress  of  despotism  had  proved  very  un- 
favourable to  genius,  and  even  to  learning.  The  succession  of 
Illyrian  princes  restored  the  empire,  without  restorin;;  the 
sciences.  Their  military  education  was  not  calculated  to  inspire 
them  with  the  love  of  letters  ;  and  even  the  mind  of  Diocletian, 
however  active  and  capacious  in  business,  was  totilly  uninlormed 
by  study  or  speculation.     The  professions  of  law  and  physic  arc 

<■•  D'AnviIIe.  (Jtographic  Ancicnnc.  lorn   i.  p.  163. 

'•Messieurs  Adam  nnd  Clcrisscau,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen,  visited  Spa- 
latro in  Uie  month  of  July,  1757.  The  magnificent  work  which  their  journey  pnh 
duced  was  published  m  London  seven  years  afterwards. 

^1  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  Abate  Fortis.  "  E'bastevolmente  nota  agli 
amatori  dell'  Arcbitcttura,  e  dell'  AntichitA.  I'opcra  del  !>ignor  Adams,  chc  a  ili)n:ito 
molto  a  que*  supcrbi  vestigi  cull'abitualc  clL-gan^A  del  suo  toccaUpis  e  dd  bulino. 
In  generalc  la  rozzezzn  del  scalpello,  e'l  caittvo  gusto  del  sccolo  vi  gomigiano  coUa 
magnificeota  del  fabricato. "    See  Vioggio  in  Dalmazia,  p.  4a 
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of  such   common  use  and  certain  profit  that  they  will  alws] 
secure  a  sufficient   number   of  practitioners   endowed    with 
reasonable  degree  of  abilities  and  knowledge ;  but  it  does 
appear  that  tlie  students  in  those  two  faculties  appeal  to 
celebrated  masters  who  have  flourished  within  that  period.     The 
voice  of  poetry  was  silent.     History  was  reduced   to  dry  and 
confused  abridgments,  aUke  destitute  of  amusement  and  instru<^H 
lion.     A  languid  and  affected  eloquence  was  still  ret&ined  in  thi^H 
pay  and  service  of  the  emperors,  who  encouraged  not  any  arts 
except  those  which  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  their  pride 
or  the  defence  of  their  power."^ 

The  declining  age  of  learning  and  of  mankind  is  markedi 
however,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  the  new  Platonists. 
The  school  of  Alexandria  silenced  those  of  Athens ;  and  the 
ancient  sects  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the 
more  fashionable  teachers,  who  recommended  their  sj^^tem  hj 
the  novelty  of  their  method  and  the  austerity  of  their  mannen. 
Several  of  these  masters,  AmmoniuSj  Plotinus,  Amelius,  and 
Porphyry,^**-  were  men  of  profound  thought  and  intense 
application ;  but,  by  mistaking  the  true  object  of  philosophy, 
their  labours  contributed  much  less  to  improve  than  to  corrupt 
tlie  human  understanding.  The  knowledge  that  is  suited  tc 
our  situation  and  powers,  the  whole  compass  of  morale  natural, 
and  mathematical  science,  was  neglected  by  the  new  Platoni9ts> 
whilst  they  exhausted  their  strength  in  the  verbal  disputes 
metaphysics,  attempted  to  explore  the  secrets  of  the  invisil 
world,  and  studied  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato,  on  subjt 
of  which  both  these  philosophers  were  as  ignorant  as  the 
of  mankind.  Consuming  their  reason  in  these  deep  but  un-' 
substantial  meditations,  their  minds  were  exposed  to  illusions  of 
fancy.  They  flattered  themselves  that  tliey  possessed  the 
secret  of  disengaging  the  soul  from  its  corporeal  prison  ;  claimed 
a  iamiliar  intercourse  with  dfemons  and  spirits ;  and,  by  a  vei^H 
singular  revolution,  converted  the  study  of  philosophy  into  thq^^ 

Ul  The  orator  Eumenius  was  secretary  to  tbe  emperors  Maxunian  and  CoosIbxi- 
litis.  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  ihe  CoUege  of  Atitun.  His  !>alAry  wax  six  htzndml 
thousand  sesterces,  which,  according  to  the  loM'est  (omputation  of  that  age. 
have  exceeded  three  thouund  pounds  a  year.  He  generously  requested  Ihc  pi 
mis^iioii  of  employing  it  in  rebuilding  the  college.  See  bis  Oration  De  nestanrai^ 
scbolis ;  which,  though  not  exempt  from  vanity,  may  atone  for  hU  panegyrics. 

1*  Porphyry  died  about  the  time  of  Diocletian's  abdication.  The  life  of  I 
master  Ploiinus,  whi<A  be  composed,  will  give  us  the  most  complete  idea  of  t 
genius  of  the  sect,  and  the  manners  of  its  professors.  This  very  curious  piece 
iiibcitcd  in  Fabricius,  Bibllulbeca  Grseca.  torn.  tv.  p.  8S-I48  [aud  is  iDcludeid 
the  volume  of  Dldot's  Ubraty,  which  contains  Diogenes  LacrtiusJ. 
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of  magic.  The  ancient  sages  had  derided  tlie  popular  super- 
stition ;  after  disguising  its  extravagance  by  the  thin  pretence 
of  allegory^  the  disciplines  of  Plotinus  and  Porptiyry  became  its 
most  xealous  defenders.  As  they  agreed  with  the  Christiana  in 
R  few  mysterious  points  of  faith,  they  attacked  the  remainder  of 
their  theological  system  with  all  the  fury  of  civil  war  The  new 
Platonists  would  scarcely  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
science,  but  in  that  of  the  church  the  mention  of  them  will 
very  frequently  occur. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Trouhles  fiflrr  the  nhtliciiiion  of' Diocletian — Death  of  Co»xiauU 
Eltviition  of  CoiiJitatUine  ami  Mtuitrnliiis — -Sij-   Emjteror^ 
savte   time — Death   of  Mnjrimian  and    OaUrius — Vidt 
CoTutwUifie    oner   Majrenlius    and    LiciniuJt — Reunion 
Empire  under  the  authority  uf  Constantine 

pariador  The  balance  of  power  established  by  Diocletian  submitted  oo 
vMomSvoon.  longer  than  while  it  was  sustained  by  the  firm  and  dexl 
AO.»s-Ea  hand  of' the  founder.  It  required  such  a  fortunate  mixtui 
different  tempers  and  abilities  as  could  scarcely  be  found,  or 
expected,  a  second  time  ;  two  emperors  without  jealousy,  two 
Ceesars  without  ambition,  and  the  same  general  interest 
ably  pursued  by  four  independent  princes.  The  abdit-i 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  was  succeeded  by  eijjhteen  yean  d 
discord  and  confusion.  The  empire  was  aHlicted  by  6ve  ciTiJ 
wars ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  not  so  much  a  state 
of  tranquillity  as  a  suspension  of  arms  between  several  hosttk 
monarchs,  who,  viewing  each  other  with  an  eye  of  fear  sod 
hatred,  strove  to  increase  their  respective  forces  at  the  ej 
of  their  subjects. 

As  soon  as  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  resigned  the 
their  station,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  new  coostitutionj 
filled  by  the  twoCicsars,  ConstantiusandGalcrius^whoimmedi 
assumed  the  title  of  Auf^ustus.^     The  honours  of  seniority, 
precedence  were  allowed  to  the  former  of  those  princes,  ani 
continued,   under  a  new  appellation,  to  administer  his  ant 
department  of  Gaul,  SjHiin,"  and   Britain.     The  govcrnmt 
those  ample  provinces  was  sufficient  to  exercise  his  talents,, 
to  satisfy  hisambitiun.     Clemency,  temperance,  and  mcidei 
distinguished    the   amiable    character   of  Constuntius, 

•  M.   Dc  Mftnt^-'quicu  (Considf  rations  sur  la  Grandeur  rl  la   D*c»< 
•*^S  c.  17)  supiKisci.  on   Itie  aiithoiiiy  of  Orosius  aiul  Eiiscbius,  Ihal, 
the  empire,  for  the  first  time,  was  rvd/i>  divtdeti  into  tvho  paru. 
lowcver.  to  di&cover  io  what  respect  cbe  plan  of  Calcriu&  diOcrcd] 

aclctiatv 
idow,  note  19.] 
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Ibrtunate  subjects  liad  frequently  occasion  to  compare  the  virtues 

of  their  sovereign  with  the  passions  of  Maximiun,  and  even  with 

the  arts  of  Diocletian.^     Instead  of  imitating  their  eastern  pride 

knd  magnificence,  Constantius  preserved  the  modesty  ofa  Roman 

krince.     He  declared,  with  unaffected  sincerity,  that  his  most 

valued  treasure  was  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  that,  when- 

ver  the  dignity  of  the  throne  or  the  danger  of  the  state  required 

ny  extraordinary  supply,  he  could  depend  with  confidence  on 

their  gratitude  and  liberality.*     The  provincials  of  Gaul,  Spain, 

nd  Britain,  sensible  of  his  worth  and  of  their  own  happiness, 

reflected  with  anxiety  on  the  declining  health  of  the  emperor 

CoDBtantius,  and   the  tender  age  of  his  numerous  family,  the 

Issue  of  his  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Maximian. 

The  stem  temper  of  Galerius  was  cast  in  a  very  different  or  ou«ritu 
nould  ;  and,  while  he  commanded  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  he 
eldom  condescended  to  solicit  their  affections.  His  fame  in 
arms,  and,  above  all,  the  success  of  the  Persian  war,  had  elated 
his  haughty  mind^  which  was  naturally  impatient  of  a  superior, 
-or  even  of  an  equal.  If  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  the  pjirtial 
testimony  of  an  injudicious  writer,  we  might  ascribe  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  to  the  menaces  of  Galerius,  and  relate  the 
particulars  of  a  prhutte  conversation  between  the  two  princes, 
in  which  the  former  discovered  as  much  pusillanimity  as  the 
latter  displayed  ingratitude  and  arrogance.^  But  these  obscure 
anecdotes  are  sufRriently  refuted  by  an  impartial  view  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diocletian.  Whatever  might  otherwise 
have  been  his  intentions,  if  he  had  apprehended  any  danger 
from  the  violence  of  Galerius,  his  good  sense  would  have  in- 
structed him  to  prevent  the  ignominious  contest ;  and,  as  he  had 
held  the  sceptre  with  glory,  he  would  have  resigned  it  without 
disgrace. 

After  the  elevation  of  Constantius  and  Galerius  to  the  rank  .... 


3  Hie  non  modo  amabilis,  sed  eliam  venerabilis  Gallis  fuit;  praecipuc  qu6d 
XNorletiani  smpecUin  prudentiam,  et  Maximtani  sanguJnariam  violcntiam  imperio 
eju$  evaAermnt.     Eutrop.  Brcviar.  %.  i. 

*  DiviUis  Provindalium  (md.  pravimefantm)  ac  privatomm  stodens,  fisd  com* 
vnoda  non  admodum  affectans;  daccnsquc  melius  publicas  opes  a  privalis  bnlxai, 
quAnt  intra  unuro  claustrum  reaervari  Id.  ibid.  He  carried  this  maxim  so  far,  that 
whenever  he  gave  an  entertainmenl  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  service  of  plate 

*  Lactantius  de  Mart.  PcTScculor.  c.  ifl.  Were  the  particulars  of  ihis  conference 
I  more  consistent  with  truth  and  decency,  we  might  still  ask.  liow  ihey  canie  lo  lh« 
f  knowledge  of  an  obscure  rhetorician  ?  But  there  are  many  historians  who  put  us 
gin  mind  of  the  ndmirable  Kiyiufj  of  Ihr  great  Condi^  lo  iJ.-irdinal  dr  Rclr.;  "Cm 

coquins  nous  font   parler  ct   agir,  corarae  iU  auroicnt  fait   cux-mtoica  a  ootre 
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of  Augusti,  two  new  Oesars  were  required  to  supply  their  p)»cc, 
and  to  complete  the  system  of  the  Imperial  government.     Dio- 
cletian was  sincerely  desirous  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
world  ;  he  considered  Galerius,  who  had  married  his  cUugbtrr, 
fts  the  firmest  support  of  his  family  and  of  the  empire ;  and  he 
consented,  without  reluctance,  tliat  his  successor  should  Bsnimc 
the  merit  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  important  nomination.    It 
was  fixed  without  consulting  the  interest  or  incliuatioo  of  tbc 
princes  of  the  West.     Each  of  them  had  a  son  who  was  airivcd 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  and  who  might  have  been  deemed  tbt 
most  natural  candidates  for  the  vacant  honour.      But  the  iz^ 
potent  resentment  of  Maximian  was  no  longer  to  be  dreadtd. 
and   the  moderate  Constantius,  though  he   might   despise  tfai 
dangers,  was  humanely  apprehensive  of  the  caLunitles,  of  dfil 
war.     The  two  persons  whom  Galerius  promoted  to  the  raoV 
Cffsar  were  much  better  suited  to  serve  the  views  of  his  am" 
and  their  principal  recommendation  seems  to  have  coiisi 
the  want  of  merit  or  personal  consequence.     The  first  of 
was   DaEa,   or^  as  he  was  afterwards  called,   Maxixnin,'  whose 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Galerius.     The  unexperienced  youth 
still  betrayed  by  his  manners  and  language  his  rustic  educatioo, 
when,  to  his  own  astonishment  as  well  as  that  of  the  world,  he 
was  invested   by   Diocletian  with   the  purple,   exalted 
dignity  of  Cuesar,  and  intrusted  witli  the  sovereign  com 
Egypt  and  Syria.'^    At  the  same  time,  Severus,  a  faithful 
addicted  to  pleasure,  but  not  incapable  of  business,  w^as  sent  to 
Milan,  to  receive  from  the  reluctant  hands  of  Maximian  Uk 
Co^sarean  ornaments,  and  tlie  possession  of  Italy  and   A&ict.! 
According  to  t)ie   forms  of  the  constitution,  Severus  acl 
Icdged  the  supremacy  of  the   western   emperor;   but   h< 
absolutely  devoted  to  the  commands  of  his  benefactor  GaMft^ 
who,  reserving  to  himself  the  intermediate  countries  from 
confines  of  Italy  to  tliose  of  Syria,  firmly  established   his 
over  three-fourths  of  the  monarchy.     In  the  full  confidence' 
the  approaching  death   of  Constantius  would   leave   him   wok 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  we  are  assured  that  he  had  arrmngcK) 
in  his  mind  a  long  succession  of  future  princes,  and  that  he 


ot  cmi 
rank^ 
ahit|H 

)f^S^ 

>  whose 

1  yuutb 

ucatioD, 

vorld,  he 

1   tojjj 

ser^R 


'  [Galerius  Valerius  Maximinos.] 

'Sublntus  nupCT  a  pccoribus  ct  silvis  (says  Lactantiiis.  dc  M.  P. 
Scuuirius.  conlinuo  Proteclor,  mon  TVibunus,  postridie  Caesar,  at 
Aurdius  Victor  u  (oo  libcnU  in  giving  bim  the  whole  portion  of  Oi< 

*His  diligence  and  fidelity  are  acknowledged  even  hy  Lactantius,  dc] 
%  t&     r^ame '  Flavliu  Valerius  Severus.] 
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meclitatetl  his  own  retreat  from  public  life  after  he  should  have 
accomplisheil  a  glorious  reign  of  about  twenty  years.® 

But,  within  less  than  eighteen  months^  two  unexpccte<l 
revolutions  overturned  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Galerius. 
The  hopes  of  uniting  the  western  provinces  to  his  empire  were 
disappointed  by  the  elevation  of  Constantinc ;  whilst  Italy  and 
Africa  were  lost  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Maxentius. 

I.  The  feme  of  Conatantine  )\as  rendered  posterity  attentive 
to  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  his  life  and  actions.  The 
place  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  mother  Helena, 
have  been  the  subject  not  only  of  literary  but  of  national 
disputes.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  tradition,  which  assigns 
for  her  father  a  British  king,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
Helena  was  the  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  ;'*•  but  at  the  same 
time  we  may  defend  the  legality  of  her  marriage  against  those 
who  have  represented  her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantius.'^ 
The  great  Constantine  was  most  probably  born  at  Naissus^  in 
Dacm,^'  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  a  family  and  province 


AablUom  i 

Oftlcriu  I 
Appointed  1 


Birth.  f<iie» 
U«n  ADd 
Mcapacif 
<VitlanHH* 


•These  schemes,  bowcvCT,  rest  only  on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  Lactantius. 
de  M.  P.  c  30. 

^^This  tredilioo,  unknown  to  the  coDtemporories  of  Consianline.  was  invented 
la  ihc  darknesi  of  monasteries,  was  embcllisocd  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  and  the 
writers  of  the  xiith  century,  has  been  defended  by  our  antiquarinns  oftlie  List  n^e. 
and  is  seriously  related  in  the  ponderous  history  of  Englnnd,  compiled  by  Mr. 
Carte  (vol.  i.  p.'  147).  He  transports,  however,  tbe  kingdom  of  Coil,  the  imaginary 
father  of  Helena,  from  Essex  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus. 

"  Eutropius  (x.  a)  expresses,  in  a  few  words,  the  real  truth,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  error,  ** tx  o^uuriori  matrimonio  ejus  Alius".  Zosimus  (I.  it  p  78  [8]) eagerly 
seixcd  the  most  unfavourable  report,  and  is  followed  by  Orosius  (vli.  25),  whose 
authority  is  oildly  enough  ovcrlookcct  by  the  indefatigable  but  partial  Tillcmont. 
By  insisting  on  the  divorce  of  Helena.  Diocletian  acknowledged  her  marriage. 

UThere  atk  ihrec  upinions  with  regiird  to  the  place  of  Conslanline's  birth. 
z.  Our  English  antiquarians  vrcn  used  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  words  of  his 
panegyrist ;  ' '  Britnnnios  illic  oriendo  nobiles  fecisti ".  But  this  celebrated  passagfc 
may  he  referred  with  as  much  propriety  to  the  accession  as  to  the  nativity  of  Con- 
stantine. a  Some  of  the  modern  Greeks  have  ascribed  the  honour  of  his  birth  to 
Drcpanmu,  a  town  on  ihc  gulf  of  Nicuniedia  (CcUarjus,  torn.  ii.  p.  174)  which 
Constantine  dignitied  with  the  name  of  Helenopolis,  nnd  Justinian  adorned  with 
many  splendid  buildings  (Procop.  dc  Edifieiis.  v.  a).  It  is  indeed  probable  enough 
that  Hcleiu's  father  kept  an  inn  at  Drepanum  ;  and  that  Constantius  might  lodge 
there  when  he  returned  from  a  Persian  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Aureliaa.  But  in 
the  wandenng  life  of  a  soldier,  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  the  place  where  his 
children  are  born,  have  very  little  connexion  with  each  other,  3.  The  claim  of 
Naissus  is  supported  by  the  anonymous  writer,  published  at  the  end  of  AmmianuSf 
p.  710  [Anonymous  Valesii.  a],  and  who  in  general  copied  very  good  materials ; 
and  it  u  confirmed  by  Julius  Fimiicus  (de  AstrologiA,  L  i.  c.  4).  who  flourished 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  himself.  [Mathesis  was  the  name  which  the  author 
himself.  Juliu:^  Firmicus  Matemus  junior  Siculus,  gave  to  this  work  in  eight  Book.v] 
Some  objections  have  been  rai.sed  against  the  mtegrity  of  the  text,  and  the  applica- 
lion.  of  the  passage  of  Firmicus;  but  the  former  is  established  by  the  best  Mss., 
nnd  the  latter  is  very  ably  defended  hy  LipsJus  de  Magnitudine  RonianA,  1.  iv.  c. 
II.  et  Supplement. 
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distinguished  only  by  the  profession  of  Arms^  the  youth  sKoold 
discover  very  little  inclination  to  improve  his  mind  by  ll>e 
acquisition  of  knowledge. ^^  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age  when  his  father  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ciesar ;  but 
that  fortunate  event  was  attended  with  his  mother's  dirorcc; 
and  the  splendour  of  an  Imperial  alliance  reduced  thesoaof 
Helena  to  a  state  of  disgrace  and  humiliatioa.  Inst 
following  Constantius  in  the  West,  he  remained  in  the 
of  Diocletian^  signalized  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Kgypt 
Persia,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  honourable  station  of  a 
of  the  first  order.  The  fiji^ure  of  Constantine  was  tall 
majestic ;  he  was  dexterous  in  all  his  exercises,  intrepid  tn 
affable  in  peace ;  in  his  whole  conduct  the  active  spt 
youth  was  tempered  by  habitual  prudence  ;  and,  while  his 
was  engrossed  by  ambition,  he  appeared  cold  and  ii 
to  the  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  favour  of  the  people  and 
soldiers,  who  had  named  him  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  tlie 
rank  of  Csesar,  served  only  to  exasperate  the  jealousy  of 
Galerius;  and,  though  prudence  might  restrain  him  from 
exercising  any  open  violence,  an  absolute  monarch  in  seldom  at 
a  loss  how  to  execute  a  sure  and  secret  revenge.^*  Every 
increased  the  danger  of  Constantine  and  the  anxiety 
father,  who,  by  repeated  letters,  expressed  tlic  wi 
desire  of  embracing  his  son.  For  some  time  the  policy 
Galerius  supplied  him  with  dela3rs  and  excuses,  but  it  was  im- 
possible long  to  refuse  so  natural  a  request  of  hia  assodate, 
without  maintaining  his  refusal  by  arms.  The  permission  fertfae 
journey  was  reluctantly  granted,  and,  whatever  precautions  the 
emperor  might  have  taken  to  intercept  a  return,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he,  with  so  much  reason,  apprehended,  they 
were  effectually  disappointed  by  the  incredible  diligence  of 
Constantine.^^     Leaving  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  in   the  uigbt, 
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u  Uteris  minus  instnictus.    Anonym,  ad  Ammian.  p.  7x0  [a.  g  (edited  bf 
bnusen  with  Ammianus,  ii.  p.  aSo  -i^^-)!- 

"Galerius,  or  perhaps  his  own  couni^  exposed  him  to  slagle  combs!  «tt« 
Sarmatian  (Anonym,  p.  710  [s,  3])  and  with  a  monstrous  lion.  See  Prmrifrii 
ftpud  Phcliuro.p.  63  [F.H.G.  iv.  p.  a].  Praxagorsu.  an  Athenian  pfaQowpM, 
had  written  a  lile  of  Constantine.  in  two  books,  -which  nre  now  tod.  He  »M  » 
con  teen  porary. 

1^  Zostmus,  I.  El.  p.  78.  79  \B].     LACUntius  de  M.  P.  c.  24.     The  rortaer  lA  A 
very  foolish  story,  Uial  Conatantine  caused  all  the  post  horses,  which  he  hadvnL 
to  be  hamstrung.     Snch  a  bloody  execution,  without  prevrrnting  a  puratsl. 
hAve   scattered    suspicions   and   might   tiave   stopped  his  journey.      [Tlw] 
lion  arises  why  Constantine  remained  so  long  in  the  East  as  he  dio.    S^ 
thinks  that  it  was  Diocletian's  purpose,  one  day  to  inrcsi  )um  with  the 
Tbcs%  is  even  numismatic  evidence  tliat  he  vna  recc^ited  in  AlrT:\ndri&  u' 
before  the  nomination  of  Sevcnis.     Schiller,  ii,  167. 1 
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he  tniveled  post  through  Rithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pnnnonia, 
Italy,  and  Gaul,  and,  ami<lst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the 
people,  reached  the  port  of  Boulofrne  in  the  very  moment  when 
his  father  was  preparing  to  embark  for  Britain.^'' 

The  British  expedition,  and  an  easy  victory  over  the  barbarians  dmUi  at 
of  Caledonia,  were  the  last  exploits  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.  ud  •i*ntwa 
He  ended  his  life  in  the  Imperial  palace  of  York,  fifteen  months  tuauo*. 
after  he  had  assumed  llie  title  of  Augustus,  and  almost  fourteen  juj* 
years  and  a  half  after  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Cipsar.'"     His  death  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Constantine.     The  ideas  of  inheritance  and  suecessioa 
are  so  very   familiar  that  the  generality  of  mankind  consider 
them  as  founded,  not  only  in  rea*)On,  but  in  nature  itself.     Our 
ima^nation  readily  transft;rs  the  same  principles  from  private 

Sropcrty  to  public  dominion  ;  and,  whenever  a  virtuous  father 
»vef  behind  him  a  son  whose  merit  seems  to  justify  the 
esteem,  or  even  the  hopes,  of  the  people,  the  joint  influence  of 
prejudice  and  of  alTeetion  operates  with  irresistible  weight. 
The  flower  of  the  western  armies  had  followed  Constantius  into 
Britain,  and  the  national  troops  were  reiaforced  by  a  numerous 
body  of  Alemanni,  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  Crocus,  one  of 
their  hereditary  chieftains.'^  The  opinion  of  their  own  im- 
portance, and  the  assurance  that  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  '"  would 
acquiesce  in  their  nomination,  were  diligently  inculcated  to  the 
legions  by  the  adh.erents  of  Constantine.  Ttie  soldiers  were 
asked.  Whether  they  could  hesitate  a  moment  between  the 
honour  of  placing  at  their  head  the  worthy  son  of  their  beloved 
emperor  and  the  ignominy  of  tamely  expecting  the  arrival  of 
some  obscure  stranger,  on  whom  it  might  please  the  sovereign 
of  Asia  to  bestow  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West.  It 
was  insinuated  to  them  that  gratitude  and  Uberality  held  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  virtues  of  Constantine :  nor  did 


'•Aoonym.  p.  710  fa,  4].  Pancgyr.  Veter.  vii.  4.  But  Zosimus.  \.  H.  p.  79  [9], 
Eiuebtui  de  V'lL  Consi;in.  lie.  ai,  and  Laclantius  dc  M.  P.  c  24  suppost.*,  with 
less  accutacy,  ibat  he  Tound  his  father  on  his  dealh-bcd  [cp,  Aurcl.  Victor.  Ca^. 
40]-  ^ 

IT  [A  metrical  epitaph  fwhich  Rossi  supposed  10  be  on  Constuns),  found  in  two 
Maa..  h(u  been  vtndicatcn  for  Constantius  by  Moaimsen  in  Hermes,  vol.  xxviii.] 

'*(.uncti«i  qui  Aderant  nnnitentibtis.  sed  praecipue  Croco  (d/ii  ffwo)  Alamnn- 
norum  Rr^e,  auxilii  |,;nitiA  ConstAotiuin  com:tato,  impcritim  capit.  Victor 
Junior,  [epit,]  c  41.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  Inslnnce  of  a  barbarian  king  who 
assisted  the  Ronmn  nrms  wito  an  independent  body  of  his  own  subjects.  The 
practice  grew  f.itnilinr,  and  at  last  tjecamtr  falal. 

*»lSpain  wM-^hfirdly  in  the  dominion  of  Constantius,  or  of  Constantine  before 
his  victory  over  Maxenlius.     It  went  at  this  time  with  Afrca  and  Italy.J 
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that  artful  prince  show  himself  to  the  troops,  till   they 

prepared  to  salute  him  with   the  names  of  Aujjnstus  and        

peror.  The  throne  was  the  object  of  his  desires ;  and,  had  he 
been  less  actuated  by  ambition,  it  was  his  only  means  oC 
safety.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  sci 
ments  of  Galerius,  and  sufficiently  apprized  that,  if  lie  wisl 
to  live,  he  must  determine  to  reign.  The  decent  and  even 
obstinate  resistance  which  he  chose  to  affect^**  was  contrived 
to  justify  hts  usurpation;  nor  did  he  yield  to  the  acclamation 
of  the  army,  till  he  had  provide<l  the  proper  materials  for  a 
letter,  which  he  immediately  despatched  to  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  Constantine  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  event  of 
his  father's  death,  modestly  asserted  his  natural  claim  to  the 
succession,  and  respectfully  lamented  that  the  affectionate 
violence  of  his  troops  had  not  permitted  him  to  solicit  the 
Imperial  puq)1e  in  the  regular  and  constitutional  manner. 
The  first  emotions  of  Galcrius  were  those  of  surprise,  disappoint- 
ment, and  rage  ;  and,  as  he  could  seldom  restrain  his  passions, 
he  loudly  threatened  that  he  would  commit  to  the  flames  lx>th 
■•taMtaaw.  the  letter  and  the  messenger.  But  his  resentment  insensibly 
SSSty.  wte  subsided  ;  and.  when  he  recollected  the  doubtful  chance  of  war, 
when  he  had  weighed  the  character  and  strength  of  his 
adversary,  he  consented  to  embrace  the  honourable  accommoda- 
tion which  the  prudence  of  Constantine  had  left  open  to  him. 
Without  either  condemning  or  ratifying  the  choice  of  the 
British  army,  Galerius  accepted  the  son  of  his  deceased  colleague 
as  the  sovereign  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps ;  but  he  gave 
him  only  the  title  of  Oesar,  and  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
Roman  princes,  whilst  he  conferred  the  vacant  place  of  Augustus 
on  his  favourite  Severus.  The  apparent  harmony  of  the  empire 
was  still  preserved,  and  Constantine,  who  already  possessed 
the  substance,  expected,  without  impatience,  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  honours,  of  supreme  power,*^ 

The  children  of  Constantius  by  his  second  marriage  were 
in  number,  three  of  either  sex,  and  whose  Imperial  descent 
might  have  solicited  a  preference  over  the  meaner  extraction  of 
the  son  of  Helena.  But  Constantine  was  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  in  the  full  vigour  both  of  mind  and  lK»dy,  at 


•>His  pan^yrisl  Eumenius  [ 
Btantine,  that  he  put  spurs  lo  bi: 
Viands  of  his  soldiers. 

■1  Lactanlius  de  M.  P.  < 
whole  troasaction. 


VII.  8)  ventures  lo  affimi.  in  the  presence  of 
his  horse,  and  tried,  bitt  in  vnin.  to  escape  fr 


35.    Euiueiiius  (vii.  8)  gives  a  rhetorical  lum  to  the 
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time  when  tlie  eldest  of  his  brothers  could  not  possibly  be  more 
th&n  thirteen  years  old.  His  claim  of  superior  merit  had  been 
allowed  and  ratified  by  the  dying  emperor,^  In  liis  last  mo- 
ments Constantius  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son  the  care  of  the 
safety^  as  well  as  greatness,  of  the  family  ;  conjuring  him  to 
assume  both  the  authority  and  the  sentiments  of  a  father  with 
regard  to  the  children  of  Theodora.  Their  liberal  education^ 
advantageous  marriages,  the  secure  dignity  of  their  lives,  and 
the  first  honours  of  the  state  with  which  they  were  invested^ 
attest  the  fraternal  affection  of  Constantine  ;  and.  as  those  princes 
possessed  a  mild  and  grateful  disposition^  they  submitted  with- 
out reluctance  to  the  suporiority  of  his  genius  and  fortune. ^^ 

11.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  Galerius  was  scarcely  reconciled 
to  the  disappointment  of  his  views  upon  the  Gallic  provinces^  »t*»K 
before  the  unexpected  loss  of  Italy  wounded  his  pride  as  well  osuxm 
power  in  a  still  more  sensible  part.  The  long  absence  of  the 
emperors  had  filled  Rome  with  discontent  and  indignation  ;  and 
the  people  gradually  discovered  that  the  preference  given  to 
Nicomedia  and  Milan  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  particular 
inclination  of  Diocletian,  but  to  the  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  had  instituted.  It  was  in  vain  that^  a  few 
months  after  his  abdication,  his  successors  dedicated,  under  his 
name,  those  magnificent  baths,  whose  ruins  still  supply  the 
ground  as  well  as  the  materials  for  so  many  churches  and  con- 
vents.'* The  tranquillity  of  those  elegant  recesses  of  ease  and 
luxury  was  disturbed  by  the  impatient  murmurs  of  the  Romans; 
and  a  report  was  insensibly  circulated  that  the  sums  expended 
in  erecting  those  buildings  would  soon  be  required  at  theu: 
hands.  About  that  time  the  avarice  of  Galerius,  or  perhaps 
the  eingencies  of  the  state,  had  induced  him  to  make  a  very 


The  choice  of  Constantine  by  his  dying  father,  which  ts  warranted  by  reason, 

and  insinuated  by  Eunienius,  seems  to  be  confimicd  by  the  most  unexceptionable 

thoniy,  the  concurring  evidence  of  Lactanttus  {de  M.  P.  c,  34)  and  of  Libatilus 

lion  i.).  of  Eusebius  (in  Vit.  Coosuntin,  L  L  c.  18,  21)  and  of  Julian  (Oration 


'•^•^J'i 


the  three  sisters  of  Constantine,  Constantia.  married  the  Emperor  Licinius. 
Aoastasia.  the  Csesar  Bciuianus,  and  Eutropia  the  consul  Nepoiianus.  The  three 
brothers  were.  Dalmatius,  Julius  Constantius,  Anniballaous,  of  whom  wc  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

^Sec  Gruter  Invrip.  p.  178.    The  sir  prince*  are  all  mentioned.  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  as  the  senior  Aucpisti  and  fathers  of  the  emperors.    They  jointly  dedicate, 
for  the  use  of  tAtir  cnvn  Romans,  this  magnificent  edifice.    The  archiu-ctd  h.wo 
delineated  the  ruins  of  these  TAermtu  :  and  the  antiquarian*;  nu-Ucularly  '■ 
and  Nordini,  have  ascertained  the  ground  which  thqr  cov«r  -^f  t 

rooms  is  now  tbe  Carthusian  church ;  and  even  one  of 
sufBcient  to  form  anoLbex  church,  which  belongs  to  llie  Fw 
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strict  and  rigorous  inquisition  into  the  propert}'  of  his  subjl 
for  the  purpose  of  a  general  taxation,  Iwtli  on  their  lands  and 
on  their  persona.  A  very  minute  survey  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  their  real  estates  ;  and,  wherever  tnere  was  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  concealment,  torture  was  very  freely  employed 
to  obtain  a  sincere  declaration  of  their  personal  wealth.'**  The 
privileges  which  hail  exalted  Italy  above  the  rank  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  no  longer  regarded  :  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
already  began  to  number  the  Roman  people,  and  to  settle  tlie 
proportion  of  the  new  taxes.  Even  when  the  spirit  of  freedom 
had  been  utterly  extinguisiied,  the  tamest  subjects  have  some- 
times ventured  to  resist  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  their 
property;  but  on  this  occasion  the  injury  was  aggravated  by 
the  insultj  and  the  sense  of  private  interest  was  quickened  by 
that  of  national  honour.  The  conquest  of  Macedonia,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  had  delivered  the  Roman  people  from 
the  weight  of  personal  taxes.  Though  they  had  experienced 
every  form  of  despotism,  tliey  had  now  enjoyed  that  exemption 
near  five  hundrt:d  years ;  nor  could  they  patiently  brook  tiie 
insolence  of  an  lUyrian  peasant,  who,  from  his  distant  residence 
in  Asia,  presumed  to  number  Home  among  the  tributary  citieft 
of  his  empire.  The  rising  fury  of  the  people  was  encouraged 
by  the  authority,  or  at  least  the  connivance,  of  the  senate ; 
and  the  feeble  remains  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  who  had 
reason  to  apprehend  their  own  dissolution,  embraced  so  honour- 
able a  pretence,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  draw  their 
swords  in  the  service  of  their  oppressed  country.  It  was  the 
wish,  and  it  soon  became  the  hope,  of  every  citizen,  that,  after 
expelling  from  Italy  their  foreign  tyrants,  tliey  should  elect  a 
prince  who,  by  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  by  his  maxims 
of  government,  might  once  more  deserve  the  title  of  Roman 
emperor.  The  name  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Maxentius 
determined  in  his  favour  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

Maxentius  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximian,  and  he 
had  niaiTied  the  daughter  of  (ialerius.  His  birth  and  alliance 
seemed  to  offer  him  the  fairest  promise  of  succeeding  to  the 
cui])ire ;  but  his  vices  and  incapacity  procured  him  tlie  same 
exchision  from  tl»e  dignity  of  Cnesar  which  Constantinc  had 
deserved  by  a  dangerous  superiority  of  merit.  The  policy  of 
Galerius  preferred  such  associates  as  would  never  disgrace  the 
choice,  nor  dispute  the  commands,  of  their  benefactors.     An  ob- 


"See  Lactontius  dc  M.  P.  c  26,  31. 
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Bcure  stranger  was  therefore  raised  to  the  throne  of  Italy^  and  the 
son  of  the  late  emperor  of  the  West  was  left  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  private  fortune  in  a  villa  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
The  gloomy  passions  of  his  soul,  shame,  vexation,  and  rage,  were 
saBamed  by  euvy  on  the  news  of  Constantine's  success  ;  but  the 
hopes  of  Maxentius  revived  with  the  public  dtscontcjit,  and  he 
IS  easily  persuuded  to  unite  his  personal  injury  and  pretensions 
with  the  cause  of  the  Roman  people.  Two  Prsetorian  tribunes 
ftod  a  commissary  of  provisions  undertook  the  management  of  the 
conspiracy ;  and,  as  every  order  of  men  was  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  the  immediate  event  was  neither  doubtful  or  ditficult. 
The  pnefect  of  the  city  and  a  few  magistrates,  who  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  Severus,  were  massacred  by  the  guards ;  and 
Maxentius,  invested  with  the  Imperial  ornaments,  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  applauding  senate  and  people  as  the  protector  of 
the  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.^  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Maximian  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  ;  but,  h&hmub 
as  soon  as  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  erected  at  Rome,  the  JtSJST* 
old  emperor  broke  from  the  retirement  where  the  authority  of 
Diocletian  had  condemned  him  to  pass  a  life  of  melancholy  soli- 
tude, and  concealed  his  returning  ambition  under  the  disguise 
of  paternal  tenderness.  At  the  request  of  his  son  and  of  the 
senate,  he  condescended  to  rea&sume  the  purple.  His  ancient 
tliguity,  his  experience,  and  his  fame  in  arms  added  strength  as 
well  as  reputation  to  the  party  of  Maxentius.^* 

According  to  the  advice,  or  rather  the  orders,  of  his  colleague,  ssfMi  ti 
the  emperor  Severus  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  in  the  full  t^vn^ 
confidence  that,  by  tiis  unexpected  celerity,  he  should  easily 
suppress  the  tumult  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  commanded  by  a 
licentious  youth.  But  he  found  on  his  arrival  the  gates  of  the 
city  shut  against  him,  the  walls  hi  led  with  men  and  arms,  an 
experienced  general  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  and  his  own 
troops  without  spirit  or  affection.  A  large  body  of  Moors  de- 
serted to  the  enemy,  allured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  donative  ; 
and,  if  it  be  true  tliat  they  had  been  levied  by  Maximian  in  his 
African  war,  preferring  the  natural  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the 
artificial  ties  of  allegiance.  Anulinus,  the  Praetorian  prsefcct, 
declared  himself  in  &vour  of  Maxentius,  and  drew  alter  him  the 


*  [But  as  Caesar,  not  as  Augustus.  ] 
^  The  vith  Panegyric  reptescnts  the  c..  i   ' 
light,  mid  the  amhiguous  expression  of 
signify,  either  that  he  contrived,  or  thai  )ii 
L  li-  p-  79 19]  "^  Lactantitu  de  M.  P.  c  tux 
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most  considerable  part  of  the  troops,  accustomed  to  obey 
commands.  Rome,  according  to  the  expression  of  an  orator, 
recalled  her  armies,  and  the  unfortunate  Severus,  destitute  of 
force  and  of  counsel,  retired,  or  rather  fled,  with  precipitation  to 
Ravenna.  Here  he  might  for  some  time  have  been  safe.  The 
fortifications  of  Ravenna  were  able  to  resist  the  attempts,  and 
the  morasses  that  surrounded  the  town  were  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  approach,  of  the  Italian  army.  The  sea,  which  Severus 
commanded  with  a  powerful  fleet,  secured  him  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  provisions,  and  gave  a  free  entrance  to  the  legions 
which,  on  the  return  of  spring,  would  advance  to  his  assistance 
from  Illyricura  and  the  East.  Maximian,  who  conducted  the 
siege  in  person,  was  soon  convinced  that  he  might  waste  his 
time  and  his  army  in  the  fruitless  enterprise,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  either  from  force  or  famine.  Willi  an  art  more 
suitable  to  the  character  of  Diocletian  than  to  his  own,  be 
directed  his  attack,  not  so  much  against  the  walls  of  Ravenna 
as  against  the  mind  of  Severus.  The  treachery  which  he  had 
experienced  disposed  that  unhappy  prince  to  distrust  the  most 
sincere  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  The  emissaries  of  M&x- 
imian  easily  persuaded  his  credulity  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  betray  the  town,  and  prevailed  upon  his  fears  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  discretion  of  an  irritated  conqueror,  but  to  accept 
the  faith  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  was  at  first  received 
with  humanity,  and  treated  with  respect,  Maximian  conducted 
the  captive  emperor  to  Rome,  and  gave  him  tlie  most  solemn 
assurances  that  he  had  secured  his  life  by  the  resignation  of  the 
purple.  But  Severus  could  obtain  only  an  eAsy  deAth  and  an 
Imperial  funeral.  When  the  sentence  was  signified  to  him,  the 
manner  of  executing  it  was  left  to  his  own  choice  ;  he  preferred 
the  favourite  mode  of  the  ancients,  that  of  opening  his  veins: 
and,  as  soon  as  he  expired,  his  body  was  carried  to  the  sepulchre 
which  had  been  constructed  for  the  family  of  Gallienus.^ 

Though  the  characters  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius  had  very 
little  affinity  with  each  other,  their  situation  and  interest  were 
the  same ;  and  prudence  seemed  to  require  that  they  should 
unite  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  his  age  and   dignity,  the  indefatigable 

*  Ihc  circumstances  of  this  w.tr.  nnd  the  dr.ith  of  Severus,  arc  very  doubtfully 
and  variously  tuld  in  our  ancient  fragments  (sec  TiUeniont,  Hist,  dea  Empcrrtirs. 
torn.  iv.  part  .  p.  555).  I  have  endeavoured  to  extract  from  them  a  coiuistcnt  and 
probable  narmtion.  fit  is  probable  that  the  death  of  Severus  was  due  to  ibe  ordos 
of  Maxentius,  not  of  Maximian.  As  to  the  mode  of  his  death  Gi 
Ldactantius,  e  M.  P.  a&.    OtherMrise  Zoslmus,  il  xa     Date  doubtfuL] 
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MnxtmtAn  passctl  the  Alps,  and,  courting  a  personal  interview 
with  the  sovereign  of  Gaul,  carried  with  him  his  daughter  FniiJita 
as  the  pledge  of  the  new  alliance.  The  marriage  was  celebrat<cl 
at  Aries  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence ;  and  the 
ancient  colleague  of  JDioeletiaiij  who  again  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  western  empire,  conferred  on  his  son-in-law  and  ally  tlie 
title  of  Augustus.  By  consenting  to  receive  that  honour  from 
Maximian,  Constantine  seemed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Rome 
and  of  the  senate  ;  but  his  professions  were  ambiguous,  and  his 
assistance  slow  and  ineffectual  He  considered  with  attention 
the  approaching  contest  bet^veen  the  masters  of  Italy  and  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  and  was  prepared  to  consult  his  own  safety 
or  ambition  in  the  event  of  the  war.™ 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  called  for  the  presence  and  n»s^^' 
abilities  of  Galerius.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  collected'"***"***' 
from  Illyricum  and  the  East,  he  entered  Italy,  reeved  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Severus,  and  to  chastise  the  rebellious 
Romans;  or,  as  he  expressed  his  intentions,  in  the  furious 
language  of  n  barlmrian,  to  extirpate  the  senate,  and  to  destroy 
the  people  by  the  sword.  But  the  skill  of  Maximian  had  con- 
certed a  prudent  system  of  defence.  The  invader  found  eviry 
E1ac*e  hostile,  fortified,  and  inaccessible ;  and,  though  he  forced 
is  way  as  iar  as  Nami,  within  sixty  miles  of  Rome,  liis  dominion 
in  Italy  was  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  his  camp.  Sensible 
of  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  tJie  haughty 
Galerius  made  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconciliation,  and 
dispatched  two  of  his  most  considerable  ofHcers  to  tempt  the 
Roman  princes  by  the  offer  of  a  conference  and  the  declaration 
of  his  paternal  regard  for  Maxcntius,  who  might  obtain  mnc!» 
more  from  his  liberality  than  he  could  hope  irum  the  doubtful 

■The  \-ilh  Panegyric  wns  pronounced  to  celebrate  the  elevation  of  Constantine  ; 
but  the  prudent  orator  avoids  ihe  mention  either  of  Galerius  or  of  Maxeotius.  He 
introduces  only  one  slight  allusion  to  the  actual  (roubles,  and  to  the  majesty,  of 
Rome.  [The  narrative  in  the  text  must  be  corrected  in  two  respects.  Following 
Lactanlius  the  author  has  placed  the  first  visit  of  Maxim  ion  to  Gaul  out  of  its  proper 
order,  and  he  baa  wholly  omitted  U)  mention  the  Ccti^^ress  of  Carnuntum. 
Maximian  was  in  IiaU'  during  the  invasion  of  Galerius.  The  latter,  when  he 
retired,  appealed  to  t5iocletian,  who  consented  to  be  present  at  a  conclave  at 
Carnuntum  and  exert  his  influence  over  Maximian  HcrcuUus.  in  order  to  mnintiin 
the  system  which  he  had  himself  instituted.  The  congress  met  in  November. 
307 ;  Ma.timian  and  Galerius  were  present.  Diocletian  for  the  second  time  induct,  il 
Majtunion  10  abdicate,  and  the  vacant  throne  of  the  Augustus  was  filled  by  Licinius 
(who  had  probably  been  made  Csesar  shortly  before  this).  Miucentius  wns 
entirely  exdudcd  rrom  the  succession.  Maximian  then  (bcfoic  the  end  of  the 
year)  paid  hii»  firil  visit  to  Constantine,  who  had  probably  nJrcady  assumed  the 
title  of  Augustus,  which  his  father-in-law  now  confirmed.  See  Eutropiis,  x.  3. 
Socmtes.  llisl.  Ecc.  i.  2.     Schiller,  ii.  177.] 
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chance  of  war.^**  The  offers  of  Galerlus  were  rejected 
firmness,  his  perfidious  friendship  refused  with  contempt,  and  St 
was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that,  unless  he  provided  for 
his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat,  he  had  some  reason  to  apprel 
the  fate  of  Severus.  The  weahli,  which  the  Romans  defei 
against  his  rapacious  tyraimy,  they  freely  contributed  for' 
destruction.  The  name  of  Maximian,  the  popidar  arts  of 
son,  the  secret  distribution  of  large  sums,  and  the  pro 
still  more  liberal  rewiu-ds,  checked  the  ardour  and  corrupted  the 
fidelity  of  the  Illyrian  legions;  and,  when  Galerius  at  lei 
gave  the  signal  of  the  retreat,  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
he  could  prevail  on  his  veterans  not  to  desert  a  banner  wl 
bad  so  often  conducted  them  to  victory  and  honour.  A  coiw 
temj)orary  writer  assigns  two  other  causes  for  the  failure  of  thr 
expedition  ;  but  they  are  both  of  such  a  nature  that  a  caatiom 
historian  vill  scarcely  venture  to  adopt  them.  We  are  toM 
that  Galerius,  who  had  formed  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome  by  the  cities  of  the  East  with  which  he  w«s 
acquainted,  found  his  forces  inadequate  to  the  siege  of  that 
immense  capital.  But  the  extent  of  a  city  serves  only  to  rendo 
it  more  accessible  to  the  enemy ;  Rome  had  long  since  beeo 
accustomed  to  submit  on  the  approach  of  a  conqueror;  not 
could  the  temporary  enthusiasm  of  the  people  have  long 
tended  against  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  legions, 
are  likewise  informed  that  the  legions  themselves  were  si 
with  horror  and  remorse,  and  that  those  pious  sons  of  the  Tt- 
public  refused  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  their  venerable  parent."' 
But,  when  we  recollect  with  how  much  ease  in  the  more  ancient 
civil  wars,  the  zeal  of  party  and  the  habits  of  military  obe( 
ha<l  converted  the  native  citizens  of  Rome  into  her  mos! 
placable  enemies,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  distrust  this  exi 
delicacy  of  strangers  and  barbarians,  who  had  never  beheld 
till  they  entered  it  in  a  hostile  macmer.  Had  they  not 
restrained  by  motives  of  a  more  interested  nature,  they 
probably  have  answered  Galerius  in  the  words  of  Csssv'i 
veterans:  "  If  our  general  wishes  to  lead  us  to  tlie  bAoks  of  tlv 
Tiber,  we  are   prepared  to  trace  out  his  camp.      WhaUoevft, 

>tt  With  regard  to  this  negotiation,  5c«  the  fragments  of  an  anotiyroous 

Eublished  by  Valesius  m  the  end  of  bis  edition  of  Ammianus  K^xocUinus, ' 
\,  7] .    These  fragments  have  furnished  us  with  several  curious,  and  as  it 
seem  authentic,  am^otes. 

B  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c  aS  [f*£.  27].  The  former  of  these  rcasoris 
taken  from  Virgil's  Shepherd;  "  IHnm  .  ,  .  ego  huic  nostrre  simfln 
putavi,  &C.".     Lactantius  delights  in  these  poeiica)  BUiisiona. 
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walls  he  has  deterrained  to  level  with  the  ground,  our  hands 
arc  ready  to  work  the  engines :  nor  shall  we  hesitate,  should 
the  oame  of  the  devoted  city  be  Rome  itself."  These  are  indeed 
the  expressions  of  a  poet ;  but  of  a  poet  who  has  been  dis- 
tinguished, and  even  censured,  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
truth  of  history,^ 

The  legions  of  Oalerhis  exhibited  a  very  melancholy  proof  of  Bi*rrtwrt 
their  disposition  by  the  ravages  which  they  committed  in  their 
retreat.  They  murdered,  they  ravished,  they  plundered,  they 
drove  away  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Italians ;  they  burnt  the 
villages  through  which  they  passed,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  country,  which  it  had  not  been  in  their  power  to 
sulxlue.  During  the  whole  march  Maxentius  hung  on  their 
rear;  but  he  very  prudently  declined  a  general  engagement 
with  those  brave  and  desperate  veterans.  His  father  had 
undertaken  a  second  journey  into  Gaul,  with  the  hope  of  per- 
suading Constantine,  who  had  assembled  an  army  on  the  frontier, 
to  join  the  pursuit  and  to  complete  the  victory.  But  the 
actions  of  Constantine  were  guided  by  reason,  and  not  by  resent- 
ment. He  persisted  in  the  wise  resolution  of  maintaining  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  divided  empire,  and  he  no  longer  hated 
Cnlerius  when  that  aspiring  prince  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.** 

The  mind  of  Galerius  was  the  most  susceptible  of  the  sterner  ■muoat 
passions,  but  it  was  not  however  incapable  of  a  sincere  and  last- tb*  mk  of 
ing  friendship.     Licinius,**  whose  manners  as  well  as  character  aTotT* 
were  not  unlike  his  own,  seems  to  have  engaged  both  his  affec- 
tion and  esteem.    Their  intimacy  had  commenced  in  the  happier 
period,  perhaps,  of  their  youth   and  obscurity.     It  had   been 
cemented  by  the  freedom  and  dangers  of  a  military  life ;  they 
had  advanced,  almost  by  equal   steps,  through  the  successive 
honours  of  the  service ;  and,  as  soon  as  Galerius  was  invested 
with  the  Imperial  dignity,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  the  design 
of  raising  his  comprinion  to  the  same  rank  with  himself.    During 
short  period  of  his  prosperity,  he  considered  the  rank  of 

»  (  jLStra  super  Tusd  ai  ponere  Tybndis  undos  {Ju^ias)^ 
HesperioiHudajc  veniam  jneutor  in  a^^ros. 
Tu  quoscunque  voles  in  planutu  efTunderc  muras, 
His  ories  actus  disperget  saxa  lacerlis ; 
IIU  licet  penitus  loUi  quam  jusseris  orbcro 

Roinn  nil.  Luran.  PKirsal.  L  381. 

■*  I-ACtanliiia  de  M.  P.  c  37.  Zc'sim.  1.  ii.  p.  8a  fio].  TU''  InUrr  insinu.Ues 
thai  Constantine,  in  bis  interview  with  Maximi.-ui,  had  promised  10  declan:  war 
scainst  Galerius. 

*'|"VnIrniis  IJcininnus  Licimui.] 
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Ceesar  as  unworthy  of  the  age  and  merit  of  Licinius^  and  rather 
chose  to  reserve  for  him  the  place  of  Constantius,  and  the 
emiiire  of  the  West  While  the  emperor  was  employed  in  thc^ 
Italian  war,  he  intrusted  his  friend  with  the  defence  of  tho^f 
Danube  ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  from  that  unfortunate™ 
expedition  he  invested  Licinius  with  the  vacant  purple  of 
SevcTus,  resigning  to  his  immediate  command  the  provinces 
of  Illyricum.*^  The  news  of  his  promotion  was  no  sooner  carried 
into  the  East,  than  MaximiHj  who  governed,  or  rather  oppressed^ 
the  countries  of  lilgj'pt  and  Syria,  betrayed  his  envy  and  discon- 
tent, disdained  tlie  inferior  name  of  Cssar,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  prayers  as  well  as  arguments  of  Galerius,  exacted,  almost 
by  violence,  the  equal  title  of  Augustus,'"'  For  the  first,  and 
indeed  for  the  last,  time,  the  Roman  world  was  administered  by 
six  emperors.  In  the  West,  Constantine  and  Maxentius  affected 
to  reverence  their  father  Maxtmian.  In  the  East,  Licinius  and 
Maximin  honoured  with  more  real  consideration  their  benefactor 
Galerius.  The  opposition  of  interest,  and  the  memory  of  a 
recent  war,  divided  the  empire  into  two  great  hostile  powers ; 
but  their  mutual  fears  produced  an  apparent  tranquillity,  ai 
even  a  feigned  reconciliation,  till  the  deaths  of  the  elder  prim 
of  Maximian,  and  more  particularly  of  Galerius,  gave  &  n( 
direction  to  the  views  and  passions  of  their  surviving  assocUt 
When  Maximian  had  reluctantly  abdicated  the  empire,  tl 
venal  orators  of  the  times  applauded  his  philosophic  moderatioi 
When  his  ambition  excited,  or  at  least  encourag^ed,  a  civil  war, 
they  returned  thanks  to  his  generous  patriotism,  and  gently 
censured  that  love  of  ease  and  retirement  which  had  withdrawn 
him  from  the  public  service."  But  it  was  impossible  that  minds 
like  those  of  Maximian  and  his  son  could  long  possess  in  harmony 
an  undivided  power.     Maxentius  considered  himself  as  the  lej 


**M.  dc  Tillemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs.  torn.  iv.  part  i. 
that  Liciniu!^,  without  passing  through  the  intcrmedi.ite  rank 


p.  SS9)  l»as  pro 

mg  tnrougn  me  iniermeai.ite  ranit  of  Ca 
dared  Augustus,  the  nth  of  November.  A.D.  307.  after  the  return  or  Galchus 


,assar,  was  de- 


[It  is  howcvrr  possible  and  probable  that  Lacmios  was  made 

tn  of  Severus.  1 


from  Italy, 
after  the  deatl 

■•  Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  3a.  \Vhen  Galerius  declared  Licinius  Augustus  with 
himself,  he  tried  to  satisfy  his  younger  associates,  by  inventing  for  Constantine  and 
Maximin  (not  Maxentius,  see  Boluze,  p,  81)  the  new  title  of  sons  of  the  Au^ustL 
But .  when  Maximin  acquninted  him  that  ne  had  been  saluted  Augustus  by  the  nrniy. 
Galerius  was  obliged  to  acknowledi^  him,  as  well  as  Constantine,  as  equal  associ- 
ates in  the  Imperial  dignity.     [Date  uncertain.] 

'•'Sec  Panegyr.  Vet.  vi.  9.  Audi  doloris  nostri  liberam  vocem,  Ac  The  whole 
passage  is  imagined  with  artful  fLittery,  and  expressed  with  an  easy  flow  ol 
eloquence 
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jtovrrei^  of  Italy,  elected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  people ; 
nor  would  he  endure  the  control  of  his  father,  who  arrogantly 
declarcrd  tliat  by  his  uame  and  abilities  the  rash  youth  had  been 
established  on  the  tlirone.  The  cause  was  solemnly  pleaded 
before  the  l^raetoriau  guards,  and  those  troops^  who  dreaded  the 
severity  of  the  old  emperor,  espoused  the  party  of  Maxentius,*^ 
The  life  and  freedom  of  Maximian  were  however  respected,  and 
he  retired  from  Italy  into  lUyricum,  affecting  to  lament  his  past 
conduct,  and  secretly  contriving  new  mischiefe.  But  Galerius, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  soon  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  dominions^  and  the  last  refuge  of  the  disappointed 
Maximian  was  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Constantine,*''*  He 
was  received  with  respect  by  that  artful  prince,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  filial  tenderness  by  the  empress  Fausta.  That  be 
might  remove  every  suspicion,  he  resigned  the  Imperial  purple 
a  second  time,***  professing  himself  at  length  convinced  of  the 
vanity  of  greatness  and  ambition.  Had  he  persevered  in  this 
resolution,  he  might  have  ended  his  life  with  less  dignity  indeed 
than  in  his  lirst  retirement,  yet,  however,  with  comfort  and  re- 
putation. But  the  near  prospect  of  a  throne  brought  back  to 
his  remembrance  the  state  from  whence  he  was  fallen,  and  he 
resolved,  by  a  desperate  effort,  cither  to  reign  or  to  perish.  An 
incursion  of  the  Franks  had  summoned  Constantine,  with  a  part 
of  his  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  the  remainder  of  the 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaid,  which 
lay  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Italian  emperor,  and  a 
considerable  treasure  was  deposited  in  the  city  of  Aries.  Max- 
imian either  craftUy  invented,  or  hastily  credited,  a  vain  report 
of  the  death  of  Constantine.  Without  hesitation  he  nsccntled 
the  throne,  seized  the  treasure,  and,  scattering  it  with  lus  accus- 
tomed profusion  among  the  soldiers,  endeavoured  to  awake  in 
their  minds  the  memory  of  his  ancient  dignity  and  exploits. 
Before  he  could  establish  his  authority,  or  finish  the  negotiation 


*  Lac(antiu£  de  M.  P.  c  38.  Zosim.  L  iL  p.  83  [ix].  A  report  was  spread, 
that  Maxentius  was  the  son  of  some  obscure  Syrian,  and  had  been  substituted  bjr 
the  wife  of  Maximian  as  her  own  child.  Sec  Aurclius  Victor,  Anonym.  Valesian 
[3.  61.  and  Pancgyr.  Vet.  ix.  3,  4.  [Maxentius  declared  himself  sole  Augustus  in 
April,  308.  Sec  CbrDno£r.  of  354,  ed.  Mommsea  in  Abb.  of  the  Saxoa  Go. 
der  Wisscnsch.  X850.  p.  6a8.] 

**Aburbe  pulsum.  ab  Italia  fufatum,  ab  lUyrico  repudiatum.  tms  provindis, 
tuis  copiis.  tuo  pnlntio  necepisti.     Eumen.  in  Pan^yr.  VeL  vji.  14. 

*  Lactaatitii  de  M.  P.  c,  29.  Yet.  af*er  the  resignation  of  ilic  imrplc,  Con- 
stantine still  continued  to  Majciminn  ibe  pomp  and  honours  of  the  Imperint 
dignity ;  and  on  the  public  occasions  gave  the  riigbt-haod  pJace  to  his  fatbcr-in-law. 
Ptncgyr.  Vet  vU.  15. 
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which  Lc  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  his  son  Maxenta 
the  celerity  ofConstantine  defeated  all  his  hopes.  On  the 
news  of  liis  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  that  prince  returned 
rapid  marches  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Saone,  embarked  on 
last  mentioned  river  at  Chalons,  and,  at  Lyons  trusting  hii 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  arrived  at  the  jjates  of  Aries, 
B  military  force  which  it  was  impossible  for  Maximian  tu  resist, 
and  which  scarcely  permitted  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  n« 
houring  city  of  Marseilles.  The  narrow  neck  of  land  w 
joined  that  place  to  the  continent  was  fortified  against  the 
siegcra,  whilst  the  sea  was  open,  either  for  the  escape  of  Mai 
inn,  or  for  the  succours  of  Maxentius,  if  the  latter  should  ch( 
to  disguise  his  invasion  of  Gaul  under  the  honourable  pre1 
of  defending  a  distressed,  or,  as  he  might  allege,  an  inji 
father.  Apprehensive  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  delay^ 
stantine  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault ;  but  the  seeling 
liidders  were  found  too  short  for  the  height  of  the  walls,  and 
Marseilles  might  have  sustained  as  long  a  siege  as  it  form4 
did  against  the  arms  of  Ciesar,  if  the  garrison,  conscious  eith< 
their  fault  or  of  their  danger,  liad  not  purchased  their  pardon  hj 
delivering  up  the  city  and  the  person  of  Maximian.  A  set 
but  irrevocable  sentence  of  death  vr&s  pronounced  against 
usurper;  he  obtainetl  only  the  same  fiivour  which  he  had 
tiulged  to  Severus,  and  it  was  published  to  the  world  that,  op- 
pressed by  the  remorse  of  his  repeated  crimes,  he  strani 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  After  he  had  lost  the 
and  disdained  the  moderate  counsels,  of  Diocletian,  the  se< 
period  of  his  active  life  was  a  series  of  public  eatamities 
personal  mortifications,  which  were  terminated,  in  about  thwF 
years^  by  an  ignominious  death.  He  deserved  his  f^te  ;  but  «c 
should  find  more  reason  to  applaud  the  humanity  of  ConstanI 
if  he  had  spared  an  old  man,  the  benefactor  of  his  father, 
the  father  of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  of  this  melancl 
transaction,  it  appears  that  Fausta  sacri6ced  the  sentinieu) 
nature  to  her  conjugal  duties.*' 

The  last  years  of  Galerius  were  less  shameful  and  unfoi 
and,  though  lie  hod  filled  with  more  glory  the  sulrardinate 
of  Cfesar  than  the  superior  rank  of  Augustus,  he  preservedj] 

**  Zosim.  L  iu  p.  8a  [ii].     Eutnenius  in  Panejryr.  Vet  vii.  i6-3t.     The  htl 
these  has  undoubtedly  represented  the  wfaolc  affair  in  the  most  t ' 
for  bifi  sovereign.      Yet  even  from  this  parti.it  oamtive  we  may  cru 
repeated  clemency  of  Coti&tantiDe,  and  the  reitemted  treftsons  of  ..>^. 
they  «re  described  by  Lnctantius  (dc  M.  P.  c.  aq.  30)  and  copied  by  the 
are  destitute  of  any  historical  foundation.     [A  bazanlous  conclusioo.  ] 
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the  moment  of  his  deaths  the  first  place  among  the  princes 
of  the  Roman  world.  He  survived  his  retreat  from  Ftaly  nliout 
four  years ;  and,  wisely  relinquishing;  his  views  of  imiversal 
empire,  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure,  and  to  the  execution  of  some  works  of  public 
utility ;  among  which  we  may  distinguish  the  discharging  into 
the  Danube  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake  Pelso,  and  the 
cutting  down  the  immense  forests  that  encompassed  it ;  an 
operation  worthy  of  a  monarch,  since  it  gave  an  extensive 
country  to  the  agriculture  of  his  Pannonian  subjects.*^  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  very  painful  and  lingering  disorder. 
His  body,  swelled  by  an  intemperate  course  of  life  to  an  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  was  covered  with  ulcers,  and  tlevoured  by 
innumerable  swarms  of  those  insects  who  have  given  their 
name  to  a  most  loathsome  disease  ;*3  but,  as  Galerius  had 
offended  a  very  zealous  and  powerful  party  among  his  subjects, 
his  sufferings,  instead  of  exciting  their  compassion,  have  been 
celebrated  as  the  visible  effects  of  divine  justice.**  He  had  noBu*o»iai 
sooner  expired  in  his  palace  of  Nicomcdia/^  than  the  two  em- ivmb 
perors  who  were  indebted  for  their  purple  to  his  favour  began  ucimi 
to  collect  their  forces,  with  the  intention  either  of  disputing,  or 
of  dividing,  the  dominions  which  he  had  left  without  a  master. 
They  were  persuaded  however  to  desist  from  the  former  design, 
and  to  agree  in  the  latter.  The  provinces  of  Asia  fell  to  the 
share  of  Maximin,  and  those  of  Europe  augmented  the  portion 
of  Licinius.  The  Hellespont  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
formed  their  mutual  boundary,  and  the  banks  of  those  narrow 
se&s,  which  flowed  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  world,  were 
covered  with  soldiers,  with  arms,  and  with  fortifications.  The 
deaths  of  Maximian  and  of  Galerius  reduced  the  number  of 


^Aurdius  Victor,  [Cou.]  c  40.  But  that  lake  was  situattd  on  the  Upper 
P»nnonia,  near  the  borders  of  Noricum ;  and  the  province  of  Valerin  (a  nnme 
which  the  wife  of  Galerius  gave  to  the  drained  country)  undoubtedly  lay  between 
the  Dravc  and  the  Danube  (Scjctus  Rufus,  c  9).  I  should  therefore  suspect  that 
Victor  has  confounded  the  hike  Pelso,  with  the  Volocean  manbcs,  or,  as  they  ore 
now  called,  the  lake  Sabnion.  It  is  placed  in  the  heart  of  Valeria,  and  its  present 
ext«nl  is  not  less  than  la  Hungarian  miles  (about  70  English)  in  length,  and  two 
in  breadth.    See  Severini  Pannonia,  L  i.  c.  ^ 

'Lactantiits  (de  M.  P.  c.  33]  and  Eusebtus  ( [Hist.  Ecc]  L  viil  c.  x6]  describe 
the  symptoms  and  progress  of  his  disorder  with  singular  accuracy  and  apparent 
pleaMire. 

M  If  any  Mike  the  late  Dr.  Jorlin,  Remarks  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  n, 
307-356)  still  delight  in  recording  the  wonderful  deaths  of  the  persecutors,  I  would 
recommend  to  thHr  perusAl  nn  admirable  passage  of  GrptJUtt.  (Biit.  1.  vii.  p.  333) 
conceming  the  last  illness  o(  PbtHp  II.  of  Spain. 

»(Hc  died  at  Sardica,     Anon.  Vd.  3,  8.     {Salona, 
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emperoTs  to  four.**'  The  sense  of  their  true  interest  soon 
connected  Licinius  and  Constantine ;  a  secret  alliance  «ru 
concluded  betn-een  Maximin  and  Maxentius>  and  tht^ir  unhap] 
subjects  expected  with  terror  the  bloody  consequences  of  th 
inevitable  dissensiotis,  which  were  no  longer  restrained  by  t 
fear  or  the  respect  which  they  had  entertained  for  Galeriu* 

Among  so  many  crimes  and  misfortunes  occasioned  by  t 
passions  of  the  Roman  princes,  there  is  some  pleasure  in 
covering  a  single  action  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Cunstantine  visited  the  city 
Autun,  and  generously  remitted  the  arrears  of  tribute,  rcduci 
at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  their  assessment^  Iron 
twenty-five  to  eighteen  thousand  heads,  subject  to  the  real 
and  personal  capitation.*^  Yet  even  this  indulgence  affords  the 
most  unquestionable  proof  of  the  public  misery.  This  tax  was 
so  extremely  oppressive,  either  in  itself  or  in  the  mode 
collecting  it,  that,  whilst  the  revenue  was  increased  by  extortio: 
it  was  diminished  by  despair :  a  considerable  part  of 
territory  of  Autun  was  left  uncultivated ;  and  great  numben 
of  the  provincials  rather  chose  to  live  as  exiles  and  outlaws 
than  to  support  the  weight  of  civil  society.  It  is  but  too 
probable  that  the  bountiful  emperor  relieved,  by  a  partial  act 
liberality,  one  among  the  many  evils  which  he  had  caused 
his  general  maxims  of  administration.  But  even  those  maxi 
were  less  the  effect  of  choice  than  of  necessity.  And,  if 
except  the  death  of  Maximian,  the  reign  of  Constantine  io 
Gaul  seems  to  have  been  the  most  innocent  and  even  virtuous 
period  of  his  life.  The  provinces  were  protected  by  his  preseoct 
&om  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who  either  dreaded 
experienced  his  active  valour.  After  a  signal  victory  over 
Franks  and  Aleraanni,  several  of  their  princes  were  exjiosed 
his  order  to  fhe  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Treves, 
the  people  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  without  dis- 
covering, in  such  a  treatment  of  royal  captives,  anything  that 
was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  of  humanity.** 

Tlie  virtues  of  Constantine  were  rendered  more  illustrious  by 
luiTMii*'"  the  vices  of  Maxentius.     Whilst  the  Gallic  provinces  enjoyed  w 

*[But  Maxentius  was  not  recognized  by  the  other  three  Augusii.} 

^Scc  Kuscbius,  1.  Lx.  6,  lo.     Lactantius  de  M.  P.  c.  36,    2^&imus  t» 
and  evidently  confounds  Maximian  with  Maximin. 

^See  Che  viiith   Ponegyr.  in  which  Eumenius  displays,  in  the 
Const-inline,  the  rai5cf>'  and  the  pratJluilc  of  the  city  of  Autun. 

"•  ICutropiuB,  %.  a.    Panegyr.  \Vter.  vii.  id,  xi,  la.     A  grent  number  of  the  Frendl 
routh  were  Ijjnwiic  exposed  to  the  saine  cruel  and  ignomitiiuus  douli. 
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much  hap|)iness  as  the  couclition  of  the  times  was  capable  of 
receiving,  Italy  am!  Africa^  groaned  under  the  dominion  of  a 
tyrant  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odious.  The  zeal  of  flattery 
and  faction  has  indeed  too  frequently  sacrificed  the  reputation 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  glory  of  their  successful  rivals  ;  but 
even  thoee  writers  who  have  revealed,  with  the  most  freedom 
and  pleasure,  the  faults  of  Cxinstantine,  unanimously  confess  that 
Maxeutius  was  cruel,  rapacious,  and  profligate."^  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  suppress  a  slight  rebellion  in  Africa.  The 
■  i^vemor  and  a  few  adherents  had  been  guilty ;  the  province 
"  voffered  for  their  crime.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Cirtha  and 
Carthage,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  fertile  country,  were 
wasted  by  fire  and  sword.  The  abuse  of  victory  was  followed 
by  the  abuse  of  law  and  justice.  A  formidable  army  of  syco- 
phants and  delators  invaded  Africa ;  the  rich  and  the  noble 
were  easily  convicted  of  a  connexion  with  the  rebels  ;  and  those 
among  them  who  experienced  the  emperor's  clemency  were 
only  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. '^^  So  signal 
a  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  magnificent  triumph,  and  Maxcn- 
lius  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  spoils  and  captives 
of  a  Roman  province.  The  state  of  the  capital  was  no  less 
deserving  of  compassion  than  that  of  Africa.  The  wealth  of 
Home  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  vain  and  prodigal 
expenses,  and  the  ministers  of  his  revenue  were  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  rapine.  It  was  under  his  reign  that  the  method  of 
exacting  a  fret  gift  from  the  senators  was  first  invented ;  and, 
OS  the  sum  was  insensibly  increased,  the  pretences  of  levying  it, 
a  victory,  a  birth,  a  marriage,  or  an  Imperial  consulship,  were 
proportion  ably  multiplied.*^  Maxentius  had  imbibed  the  same 
implacable  aversion  to  the  senate,  which  had  character! aied  most 
of  the  former  tyrants  of  Rome ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  his  un- 
grateful temper  to  forgive  the  generous  fidelity  which  liad  raised 
him  to  the  throne  and  supported  him  against  all  his  enemies. 
The  lives  of  the  senators  were  exposed  to  his  jealous  suspicions. 


••  [Spain  was  also  in  the  dominion  of  Maxenlius.  This  is  proved  by  the  copper 
coins  stnick  for  bim  at  Tarraco  {and  for  his  son  Romulus).  No  coins  were  slnick 
for  hun  in  Gaul  and  Britain.] 

*>  Julian  rxcludrs  Masentius  from  the  banquet  of  tbe  Cesars  with  abhorrence 
and  conlempi ;  and  Zosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  85  [14])  accuses  him  of  every  kind  of  cruelty 
ond  profligacy. 

■  Zosimus,  I.  ii.  p.  83-85.    AurcUus  Victor  [Cies.  40). 

*>The  passage  c^Aurclius  Victor  [ib.]  should  be  read  in  the  following  manner. 
Primus  instituto  pessimo,  muiurum  specie.  Patres  Oratortsqut  pecuniam  ' — ' — "t 
prodigeoti  tibi  cogeret 
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the  dishonour   of  their   wives  and  daughters  heightened 
gratification  of  his  sensual  passions.^     It  may  be  presumed  thst 
ATI   Imperial  lover  was  seldom  reduced  to  sigh  in   vain  ;  but, 
whenever   persuasion   proved   ineffectual,   he   had   recourse   to 
violence  ;  and  there  remains  one  memorable  example  of  a  noble 
matron,  who  prescr%'cd  her  chastity  by  a  voluntary  death.     The 
soldiers  were    the  only  order  of  men  whom  he  appeared   to 
respect,  or  studied  to  please.     He  filled  Home  and  Italy  with 
armed  troops,  connived  at  their  tumults,  suffered   them  with 
impunity  to  plunder,  and   even   to  massacre,   the  defenceless 
people;"  and,  indulging  them  in  the  same  licentiousness  which 
their  emperor  enjoyed,  Maxentius  often  bestowed  on  his  military 
favourites  the  splendid  villa,  or  the  beautiful  wife,  of  a  senator. 
A  prince  of  such  a  character,  alike  incapable  of  governing  either 
in  peace  or  in  war,  might  purchase  the  support,  but  be  could 
never  obtain  the  esteem,  of  the  army.     Yet  his  pride  was  equal 
to  his  other  vices.     Whilst  he  passed  his  indolent  life,  eithct 
within  the  walls  of  his  palace,  or  in  the  neighbouring  garde 
of  Sal  lust,  he  was  repeatedly  heard  to  declare,  that  he  atone  w 
emperor,  and  that  the  other  princes  were  no  more  than  hi 
lieutenants,   on   whom    he    had  devolved   the   defence  of  th 
frontier  provinces,  that  he  might  enjoy  without  interruption  th 
elegant  luxury  of  the  capitaL     Rome,  which  had  so  long 
gretted  the  absence,  lamented,  during  the  six  years  of  his  reign, 
the  presence,  of  her  sovereign.*" 

Ttiough  Constantine  might  view  the  conduct  of  Maxentius 
with  abhorrence,  and  the  situation  of  the  Romans  with  compas- 
sion, we  have  no  reason  to  presume  that  he  would  have  taken 
up  arms  to  punish  the  one  or  to  relieve  the  other.  But  the 
tyrant  of  Italy  rashly  ventured  to  provoke  a  fonnidable  enemy, 
whose  ambition  had  been  hitherto  restrained  by  consideratio 


Mpaaegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  viii.  14.  et  in  Vit  ConstaaL 
33.  34.  Rufinus.  c  17.  The  virtuous  matron,  who  stabbed  hcrseUto  escape  the 
VK^race  of  Maxentius,  was  a  Christian,  wife  to  the  praefed  of  the  cixy,  and  her 
name  was  Sophronia.  It  still  remains  a  question  among  the  casuists,  whether,  on 
such  occasions,  suicide  is  justifiable. 

BA  Pnctorianis  cwdem  vulgi  quondam  nnnucret.  is  the  vague  expressioa 
Attrelius  Victor  fib.].     See  more  particular,  though  somewhat  diffident,  accouni 
of  a  tumult  and  masMcrc  which  happened  at  Rome,  in  Eluscbius  (1.  viii.  c 
nnd  in  Zosimus  (L  it.  p.  8^  [13]). 

BO  See  in  the  Panegyrics  (ix-  14)  a  lively  description  of  the  indolence  and 
pridL-  of  Maxentius.    In  another  place  [ix.  3].  the  orator  observes  that  the  ri 
which  Rome  had  accumulated   in  ,1   period  of  io6o  years  were  lavished  ^•y 
tyrant  on    his    mercenary    bands ;     rcdcmptis    ad    civile    laUociniuin    u 
ingcbScraL 
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of  prudence,  rather  than  by  principles  of  justice,"  After  the 
death  of  MaximiaUj  his  titles,  accordiug  to  the  estabUshed 
custom^  liad  been  erased,  and  his  statues  thrown  down  with 
ignominy.  His  son,  who  had  persecuted  and  deserted  him  when 
alive,  affected  to  display  the  most  pious  rcfj^ard  for  his  memory, 
and  gave  orders  that  a  similar  treatment  should  be  immediately 
inflicted  on  all  the  statues  that  had  been  erected  in  Italy  and 
Africa  to  the  honour  of  Constantine.  That  wise  prince,  who 
sincerely  wished  to  decline  a  war,  with  the  di^culty  and 
importance  of  which  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted^  at  tirst 
dissembled  the  insult,  and  sought  for  redress  by  the  milder 
expedients  of  negotiation,  till  he  was  convinced  that  the  hostile 
and  ambitious  designs  of  the  Italian  emperor  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  arm  in  his  own  defence.  Maxentius,  who  openly 
avowed  his  pretensions  to  the  whole  monarchy  of  the  West, 
liad  already  prejjared  a  very  considerable  force  to  invade  the 
Gallic  provinces  on  the  side  of  Rhittia,  and,  though  he  could 
not  expect  any  assistance  from  Licinius,  he  was  flattered  with 
the  hope  that  the  legions  of  lllyricum,  allured  by  liis  presents 
and  promisors,  would  desert  the  standard  of  that  prince,  and 
unanimously  declare  themselves  his  soldiers  and  subjects.^ 
Constantine  no  longer  hesitated.  He  had  deliberated  with 
caution,  he  acted  with  vigour.  He  gave  a  private  audience  to 
the  ambassadors,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  senate  and  peoplcj 
conjured  him  to  deliver  Rome  from  a  detested  tyrant ;  and, 
without  regarding  the  timid  remonstrances  of  his  council,  he 
resolved  to  prevent  the  enemy,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Italy." 

The  enterprise  was  as  full  of  danger  as  of  glory  ;  and  the  un-rr«pwfttio; 
successful  event  of  two  former  invasions  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
the  most    serious    apprehensions.      The    veteran    troops,    wlio 
revered  the  name  of  Maximian,  had  embraced  in  both  those  wars 
the  party  of  his  son,  and  were  now  restrained  by  a  aexisc   of 


'After  the  rictory  of  Constantine.  it  was  univerully  allowed  that  the  motive  Ot 
delivering  the  republic  from  a  detested  tjrant  would,  at  any  lirne.  have  justified  bis 
expedition  into  Italy.     Eusctx  in  ViL  Constantin.  1.  i.  c.  a6,     r'.ixn.-)fyr.  Vcl.  ix.  x 
**Zosiraus,  L  U-  p.  84,  85  1^4]-     Narantis  in  Pancgyr.  x   7-13- 
••See  Pan^yr.  Vet.  ix.  2.     Omnibus  fcrc  ttiis  Coraitiboi  ct  UikiUu  non  solum 
tnctltr  mucsantibus,  sed  ettain  aperte  tUDCDtibus  ;  contra  concilia  tiominuni,  contm 
HaniApicum  moniu.  ipse  per  lemet  hbenuidec  urbii  tcmpui  vcuiiiic  >cntirev     The 
embassy  of  the  Romans  is  mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  ( 1.  xih.  [1 J )  and  by  Cedrcnu  s 
{in  Compeod.  Hist.  p.  270  [i.  p.  474,  ecL  Bonnp     bui  Itiofle  modem  Urecki  h;ul 
tbe  opportunity  of  consulting  many  writert  which  have  nnoe  bnen  Ip^ 
which  ive  may  reckon  tbe  life  of  Constantine  by  Pnuafom.      PhoUta 
nude  a  short  extract  from  that  hutoricai  wurk. 
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honour,  &s  wel)  as  of  interest,  from  entertaining  an  Idea 
seconct  desertion.  Maxentius,  who  considered  the  Vra-U 
guards  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne,  had  increased  t1 
to  their  ancient  establishment ;  and  thuy  composed^  including 
the  rest  of  the  ItaUans  who  were  inlisted  into  his  service,  a 
formidable  body  of  fourscore  thousand  men.  Forty  thousand 
Moors  and  Carthaginians  had  been  raised  since  the  reduction  of 
Africa.  Even  Sicily  furnished  its  proportion  of  troops ;  and 
the  army  of  Maxentius  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  foot  and  eighteen  thousand  horse.  The 
wealth  of  Italy  supplied  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  were  exhausted  to  form  immense  maj 
of  corn  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions.  The  whole  foi 
Constantine  consisted  of  ninety  thousand  foot  and  eight  thoi 
horse ; "  and,  as  the  defence  of  the  Rhine  required  an  extn- 
oi*dinary  attention  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  it  w«i 
not  in  his  jwwer  to  employ  above  half  his  troops  in  the  Italian 
expedition,  unless  he  sacrificed  the  public  safety  to  his  private 
quarrel.*'^  At  the  head  of  about  lorty  thousand  soldiers,  he 
inarched  to  encounter  an  enemy  whose  numbers  were  at  least 
four  times  superior  to  his  own.*^  But  the  armies  of  Rome, 
placed  at  a  secure  distance  from  danger,  were  enervated  by  in- 
dulgence and  luxur}'.  Habituated  to  the  baths  and  the«1 
Rome,  they  took  the  field  with  reluctance,  and  were  ci 
conijiosed  of  veterans  who  had  almost  forgotten,  or  of  new  li 
who  had  never  acquired,  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of' 
The  liardy  legions  of  Gaul  had  long  defended  the  froiiUel 
the  empire  against  the  barbarians  of  the  North ;  and  iai 
performance  of  that  laborious  service  their  valour  w^as  ex« 
and  their  discipline  confirmed.  There  appeared  the 
difference  between  the  leaders  as  between  the  armies.  Cj 
or  flattery  liad  tempted  Maxentius  with  the  hopes  of  conquest* 
but  these  aspiring  hopes  soon  gave  way  to  the  habits  of  pli 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  inexperience.     The  intrepid 


"Zo5imus  (1.  ii.  p.  86  [15])  has  given  us  this  curious  aecotmt  of  the  fc 
txMb  sides.     He  nuutcs  no  mention  of  any  naval  annamtmta.  though  wc  are : 
(Panegyr.  Vet  ix.  95}  that  the  war  was  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  ~ 
that  the  fleet  of  Constantine  look  possession  of  SardJiua,  Comca.  and  the 
Italy. 

*!  Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  3.    Tl  is  not  surprising  that  the  orator  should  dimtf 
numbers  with  which  his  snvrrcign  adiieved  the  conquest  of  Italy  ;  but  it 
somewhat  singular,  that  he  should  esteem  the  tyrant's  army  at  no 
100,000  men. 

*^l7\ffiti suptrUr  would  probably  be  nearer  the  tniih.] 
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of  ConsUntine  had  been  trained  from  his  earliest  youth  to  war, 
to  action,  and  to  military  command. 

When  Hannibal  marched  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  he  was  obliged,  ooMtH 
first  to  discover,  and  then  to  open,  a  way  over  mountains,  and  JJU"' 
through  savage  nations,  that  had  never  yielded  a  passage  to  a»*^ 
regular  army.**  The  Alps  were  then  guarded  by  nature,  they 
are  now  fortified  by  art.  Citadels,  constructed  with  no  less 
skill  than  lubour  and  expense,  command  every  avenue  into  the 
plain,  and  on  that  side  render  Italy  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
enemies  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.^  But  in  the  course  of  the 
intermediate  period,  the  generals  who  have  attempted  the 
passage  have  seldom  experienced  any  difficulty  or  resistance. 
In  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  peasants  of  the  mountains  were 
civilised  and  obedient  subjects;  the  country  was  plentifully 
stocked  with  provisions,  and  the  stupendous  highways  which 
the  Romans  had  carried  over  the  Alps  opened  several  com- 
munications between  Gaul  and  Italy. **  Constantine  preferred 
the  road  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Mount 
CeniSj*"^  and  led  his  troops  with  such  active  diligence  that  he  de- 
scended into  the  plain  of  Piedmont  before  the  court  of  Maxentius 
had  received  any  certain  intelligence  of  his  departure  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  city  of  Susa,  however,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cenis,  was  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
provided  with  a  garrison  sufficiently  numerous  to  check  the 
progress  of  an  invader ;  but  the  impatience  of  Constantine'i 
troopc  disdained  the  tedious  forms  of  a  siege.  The  same  day 
that  they  appeared  before  Susa,  they  applied  fire  to  the  gates 
and  hulders  to  the  walls ;  and,  mounting  to  the  assault  amidst 
a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  they  entered  the  place  sword  in 
hand,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison.  The 
flames  were  extinguished  by  the  care  of  Constantine,  and  the 
remains  of  Susa  preserved  from  total  destruction.  About  forty 
miles   from   thence,  a  more  severe   contest  awaited   him.      A  b&mi*o( 


TurtA 


*The  three  principal  passages  of  the  Alps  between  Gaul  end  Italy  are  those  of 
Mount  Sl  Bernard,  Motinl  Ccnis,  and  Mount  Gcncvrc.  Tradition,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  names  [Alffi  Ptnnina),  bad  aligned  the  first  of  these  for  the  march  of 
li.-mnihnl  (see  Simlcr  de  Alpibusf.  The  Chevalier  de  Folard  (Polybe,  torn.  iv.)and 
M.  d'Anvflle  ha\*e  led  him  over  Mount  Genevre-  But,  notwithstanding  the  author- 
ity of  an  experienced  oOicer  and  a  learned  geographer,  the  pretensions  of  Mount 
Cenis  arc  supported  in  a  specious,  not  to  say  a  convincing  manacr,  by  M.  Grosley. 
Otwervations  sur  I'ltalie,  torn.  i.  p.  40,  &c. 

••  La  Brunette  near  Suse,  Demoot,  Exiles,  Fenestrellcs,  Coni.  ftc. 

*  Sec  Ammiar.  MarcelUn.  xv.  la  HU  description  of  the  roads  over  the  Alps 
is  dear,  lively,  and  accurate. 

**  [This  is  not  certain ;  some  think,  Mount  GteAvre.] 

27  VOL.  I. 
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numerous  army  of  Italian^;  was  assembled,  under  the  lieutenant 
of  Maxentius,  in  the  plains  of  Turin.  Its  principal  si 
consisted  in  a  species  of  heavy  cavalry,  which  the  Romans,  siD< 
the  decline  of  their  discipline,  had  borrowed  from  the  nations 
the  East.  The  horses,  as  well  as  the  men^  were  clothed  in 
complete  armour,  the  joints  of  which  were  artfully  adapted  to 
the  motions  of  their  bodies.  The  aspect  of  this  cavalry  wai 
formidable,  their  weight  almost  irresistible  ;  and,  &s,  on  tl 
occasion,  their  generals  had  drawn  them  up  in  a  compact  coli 
or  wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading  flanks,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  they  should  easily  break  and  trample 
down  the  army  of  Constantine.  They  might,  perhaps,  have 
succeeded  in  their  design,  had  not  their  experienced  adversary 
embraced  the  same  method  of  defence  which  in  similar  circuit* 
stances  had  been  practised  by  Aurelian.  The  skilful  evoluUt 
of  Constantine  divided  and  baffled  this  massy  column  of  cav; 
The  troops  of  Maxentius  fled  in  confusion  towards  Turin ;  i 
u  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  them,  very  few  escaj 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  pursuers.  By  this  important  sei 
Turin  deserved  to  experience  the  clemency  and  even  favour 
the  conqueror.  He  made  his  entry  into  the  Imperial  palace  < 
Milan,  and  almost  all  the  cities  of  Italy  between  the  Alps 
Uie  Po  not  only  acknowledged  tlie  power,  but  embraced 
zeal  the  party,  of  Constantine.^ 

From  Milan  to  Rome,  the  j&nilian  and  FlaminiAn  higbwan 
offered  an  easy  march  of  about  four  hundred  miles  ;  but,  the 
Constantine  was  impatient  to  encoimter  the  tyrant,  he  prud« 
directed  his  operations  against  another  army  of  Italians, 
by  their  strength  and  position,  might  eithe-r  oppose  his  pro^ 
or,  in  case  of  a  misfortune,  might  intercept  his  retreat  Ruri( 
Pompeianus,  a  general  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  abtl 
had  under  his  command  the  city  of  Verona,  and  all  the 
that  were  stationed  in  the  province  of  Venetia.  As  soon 
he  was  informed  that  Constjintine  was  advancing  towards 
he  detached  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  i 
engagement  near  Brescia,  and  pursued  by  the  Gallic  lemons 
far  as  the  gates  of  Verona.  The  necessity^  the  importance,  aad 
the  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Verona  immediately  presented 
themselves  to  the  sagacious  mind  of  Constantine.^     The 


'Zoaimns  as  well  u  Eusebius  hasten  from  tbe  po&saffe  of  the  Alps  to  ^ 
dsive  action  near  Rome.  We  must  apply  to  the  two  Paoegyrics  far  the 
mediAte  actions  of  Consianline. 

"  The  Marquis  MafEci  has  examined  the  si(^c  and  battle  of  Verona  with 
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wmt  Accessible  only  by  a  narrow  peninsula  towartU  the  west,  as 
the  other  three  sides  were  8urro\m<]ed  by  the  Adige,  a  rapid 
river  which  covered  tlie  province  of  Venetia,  from  whence  the 
besieged  derived  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  and  provisions. 
It  was  not  without  great  difficulty^  and  after  several  fruitless 
attempts^  that  Constantine  found  means  to  pass  the  river,  at 
some  distance  above  the  city,  and  in  a  place  where  the  torrent 
was  less  violent.  He  then  encompassed  Verona  with  strong 
lines,  pushed  his  attacks  with  pnident  vigour,  and  repelled  a 
desperate  sally  of  Pompeianus.  That  intrepid  general,  when  he 
hjid  used  every  means  of  defence  that  the  strength  of  the  place 
or  that  of  the  garrison  could  aflford,  secretly  escaped  from 
Verona,  anxious  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  safety.  With 
indefatigiible  diligence  he  soon  collected  an  army  sufHcient 
either  to  meet  Constantine  in  the  field,  or  to  attack  him  if  he 
obstinately  remained  within  his  lines.  The  emperor,  attentive 
to  the  motions,  and  informed  of  the  approach,  of  so  formidHble 
an  enemy,  left  a  part  of  his  legions  to  continue  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  whilst,  at  the  head  of  those  troops  on  whose  valour 
and  fidelity  he  more  particularly  depended,  he  advanced  in 
person  to  engage  the  general  of  Maxentius.  The  army  of  Gaul 
was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
war ;  but  their  experienced  leader,  perceiving  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Italians  for  exceeded  his  own,  suddenly  changed  his  dis- 
position, and,  reducing  the  second,  extended  the  front  of  his 
first,  line  to  a  just  proportion  with  that  of  the  enemy.  Such 
evolutions,  which  only  veteran  troops  can  execute  without  con- 
fusion in  a  moment  of  danger,  commonly  prove  decisive  :  but,  as 
this  engagement  begnn  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  was 
contested  with  great  obstinacy  during  the  whole  night,  there 
was  less  room  for  the  conduct  of  the  generals  than  for  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers.  The  return  of  light  displayed  the  victory  of 
Constantine,  and  a  field  of  cumage,  covered  with  many  thousands 
of  the  vanquished  Italians.  Their  general,  Pompeianus,  was 
found  among  the  slain ;  Verona  immediately  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  the  garrison  was  made  prisoners  of  war.^^     When 


d^ree  of  Atlentton  and  Accuracjr  which  woa  due  to  a  memorable  action  thai 
happened  in  bis  native  countrv.  The  fortificattons  of  that  city,  constructed  by 
Croliienus,  were  less  extensive  than  the  modern  walls,  and  the  Ampbilhcatre  was 
not  included  witbin  their  circumference.     Sec  Verona  Illustrata.  Part  L  p.  x^s. 

*They  wanted  chains  for  so  great  a  nialtitade  of  captives;  and  the  wh^te 
ooundl  was  at  a  loss :  but  Uk:  sagacious  conqueror  Imagined  the  happy  expedient 
of  ooavcrting  into  fellers  the  swords  of  the  vanquished.     Panegyr.  Vet.  iz.  tx. 
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the  officers  of  the  victorioua  army  con^^tululeJ  tlieir  inAstcT 
this  importawt  success,  they  ventured  to  add  some  respec 
complaints,  of  such  a  nature,  however,  as  the  most  j  ' 
monarohs  will  listen  to  without  displeasure.  They  repr 
to  Constantlne  that,  not  contented  with  perforraing  all 
duties  of  a  commander,  he  had  exposed  his  own  person  with 
excess  of  valour  which  almost  degenerated  into  rashness;  and 
they  conjured  him  for  the  future  to  pay  more  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  a  life  in  which  the  safety  of  Rome  and  of  the 
empire  was  involved.^** 

While  Constantine  signaliKcd  his  conduct  and  valour  in  the 
Geld,  the  sovereign  of  Italy  appeared  insensible  of  the  calAmitiet 
and  danger  of  a  civil  war  which  raged  in  the  lieart  of  his  domin- 
ions. Pleasure  was  still  the  only  business  of  Maxentius.  CoD' 
cealing,  or  at  least  attempting  to  conceal,  from  the  public 
knowledge  the  misfortunes  of  his  arms,*^  he  indulged  himself 
vain  confidence  which  deferred  the  remedies  of  the  approaci 
evil,  without  deferring  the  evil  itself.'^  TTie  rapid  progress  oi 
Constantine  "^  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  thii 
fatal  security  ;  he  flattered  himself  that  his  well-known  liberality, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name,  which  had  already  delivered 
him  from  two  invasions,  would  dissipate  with  the  same  ikctlitj 
the  rebellious  army  of  GauL  The  officers  of  experience  nxA 
ability  who  had  served  under  the  banners  of  Maxiniiaa  vrcre 
at  length  compelled  to  inform  his  effeminate  son  of  the  imsninenk 
danger  to  which  he  was  reduced  ;  and,  with  a  freedom  that  st 
once  surprised  and  convinced  him,  to  urge  the  necessity  at 
preventing  his  ruin  by  a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  remaining 
power.  The  resources  of  Maxentius,  both  of  men  and  monev, 
were  still  considerable.  The  Pra5torian  guards  felt  how  strongly 
their  own  interest  and  safety  were  connected  with  his  cause; 
and  a  third  army  was  soon  collected,  more  numerous  than  those 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  battles  of  Turin  and  Verona.  It 
was  &r  from  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  lead  his  troops  ia 
person.  A  stranger  to  the  exercises  of  war,  he  trembled  at  the 
apprehension  of  so  dangerous  a  contest;  and,  as  fear  is  commonW 


^  Panqjyr.  Vet.  ix.  lo. 

^  Litcras  cnlamitatum  suarom  indices  nipprimefaat.     Pan^yr.  V^,  ix.  15. 

^'Remedia  raalonun  potius  quam  mala  differebat,  is  the  6ne  eensim 
Tacitus  passes  on  the  supine  indolence  of  Viiellius. 

T»The  Marquis  Mai!ei  has  made  ii  cxU-emely  probable  that  Constiantii 
still  al  Verona,  Ibe  isl  of  Sepleraber.  A.D.  312.  and  that  the  memorable  1 
the  Indicuons  was  dated  Crom  liis  cotiquesl  o(  the  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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superstitious,  he  listened  with  melancholy  attention  to  the 
rumours  of  omens  and  presages  which  seemed  to  menace  liis 
life  and  empire.  Shame  at  len;ith  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
And  forced  him  to  take  the  6eld.  He  was  unable  to  sustain 
the  contempt  of  the  Roman  people.  The  circus  resounded  with 
their  indignant  clamours,  and  they  tumultuously  betiieged  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  reproaching  the  pusillanimity  of  their  in- 
dolent sovereign,  and  celebrating  the  heroic  spirit  of  Constan- 
tine.~*  Before  Maxentius  left  Rome,  he  consulted  the  Sibylline 
books.  The  guardians  of  these  ancient  oracles  were  as  well 
versed  in  the  arts  of  this  world,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
secrets  of  fate ;  and  they  returned  him  a  very  prudent  answer, 
which  might  adapt  itself  to  the  event,  and  secure  their  reputa- 
tion wliatever  should  be  the  chance  of  arms."^ 

The  celerity  of  Constantine's  march  has  been  compared  to  JJJUJJSi, 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  first  of  the  Oraars  ;  nor  is^Jj"** 
the  flatlfrin^  parallel  repugnant  to  the  truth  of  history,  since  ""^t*™!**"*- 
no  more  than  fifXy-eight  days  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of 
Verona  and  the  final  decision  of  the  war.  Constantine  had 
always  apprehended  that  the  tyrant  would  obey  the  dictates  of 
fear,  and  perhaps  of  prudence  ;  and  that,  instead  of  risking  his 
last  hopes  in  a  general  engagement^  he  would  shut  himself  up 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  His  ample  magazines  secured  him 
against  the  danger  of  famine  ;  and,  as  the  situation  of  Constan- 
tine  admitted  not  of  delay,  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  destroying  with  fire  and  sword  the  Imperial 
city,  the  noblest  reward  of  his  victory,  and  the  deliverance  of 
which  had  been  the  motive,  or  rather  indeed  tlie  pretence,  of 
the  civil  war."*^  It  was  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure  that, 
on  his  arrival  at  a  place  called  Saxa  Rubra,  about  nine  miles 
from  Rome,'^  he  discovered  the  army  of  Maxentius  prcjiared  to 
give  him  battle.^*  Their  long  front  fdled  a  very  spacious 
plain^  and  their  deep  array  reached  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 

wSre  Psinf^gyr.  Vft.  x\.  i6[/<jf.  ix,  i6].    LftcUinlius  dc  M.  P.  c.  44. 

^  lUo  die  tiostem  Rom^norum  eise  periturum.  The  vanquished  prince  became 
of  course  the  enemy  of  Rome. 

'•See  Panegyr.  Vcl.  ix.  16,  x.  vj.  The  fomuT  of  these  oraton  mAgnitics  the 
boar«ls  of  com,  which  Maxentius  had  collected  from  Africa  and  ibc  islands.    And 

rel.  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  scarcity  mentioned  by  E«sel>ius  (in  Vit.  Constantin. 
i.  c.  36).  the  Imperial  .^r.^r^Ai  '.i'-  must  have  been  open  only  10  the  ioldicrs. 
^  Maxentius  .  .  .  tandem  urbc  in  Stsjca  Hubra^  milliafeime  novcm  irgcrrimc 
progrcssus.     Aurelius  Victor  \^:^%.  40].    See  CeU^^^AgMnph.  Antir).  torn.  i. 

a  463.     Sam  Rubra  was  in  l)ic  neighbourhood  ofi^^^^^|^^  Irlflmg  rimtct, 
tutxated  by  Ihe  valour  and  glmioija  death  i^*  •' 
"The  po«  which  M.ixcniius  hnd  uk'jr 
cloarly  ddcribed  by  the  two  Pancgyilsts,  ix. 
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which  covered  their  rear^  anil  forbade  their  retreat.  We 
informed,  and  we  may  believe,  that  C'oustAutine  dispM9aed 
troops  with  consummate  skill,  and  that  he  chose  for  himself  the 
post  of  honour  and  danger.  Distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
his  arms,  he  charged  in  person  the  cavalry  of  his  rival ;  and  hit 
irresistible  attack  determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The 
cavalry  of  Maxentius  was  principally  com|}osed  either  of  un- 
wieldy cuirassiers  or  of  Ught  Moors  and  Numidians.  They 
yielded  to  the  vigour  of  the  Gallic  horse,  which  possessed  more 
activity  tlian  the  one,  more  firmness  than  the  other.  The  defeat 
of  the  two  wings  left  the  infantry  without  any  protection  on  iti 
flanks,  and  the  undisciplined  Itahans  tied  without  reluctaace 
from  the  standard  of  a  tyrant  whom  they  had  always  hated,  and 
whom  they  no  longer  feared.  The  Preetorians,  conscious  that 
their  offences  were  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  were  animated 
by  revenge  and  despair.  Notwithstanding  their  repeated 
efforts,  those  brave  veterans  were  unable  to  recover  the  victory: 
they  obtained,  however,  an  honourable  death ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  their  bodies  covered  the  same  ground  which  had 
been  occupied  by  their  ranks. ^^  The  confusion  then  became 
general,  and  the  dismayed  troops  of  Maxentius,  pursued  by  an 
implacable  enemy,  rushed  by  thousands  into  the  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Tiber.  The  emperor  himself  attempted  to 
escape  back  into  the  city  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  but  the 
crowds  winch  preyed  together  throu/rh  that  narrow  passage 
forced  him  into  the  river,  where  he  was  immediately  drowned 
by  the  weight  of  his  armour. ^°  His  body,  which  Imd  sunk  very 
deep  into  the  mud,  was  found  with  some  difficulty  the  next 
day.  The  sight  of  his  head,  when  it  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  convinced  them  oftheir  deliverance,  and  admonished 
them  to  receive  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude  the 
fortunate  Constantine,  who  thus  achieved  by  his  valour 
iibility  the  most  splendid  enterprise  of  his  life.^^ 


an^j 


•*  Exceplis  latroctnii  illius  primis  auctoribus.  qui,  despemtA  veniA.,  locum  qmB 
pugTice  sumpscrant  texcre  corporibua.     Pancgyr.  Vet  ix.  17. 

^A  very  idle  niiiiuur  soon  prevailed,  th.it  MaxcntitM,  who  bad  not  laJcea  taf 
precauliun  for  hi&  own  retrcftt,  mid  contrived  a  very  artful  soiire  to  destroy  the  amif 
of  the  pursuers  ;  tnit  that  the  wooden  bridge,  which  was  to  have  been  loosened  oa 
the  approach  of  Constantine,  unluckily  broke  down  under  the  weight  of  ^e  flyifiC 
lialiana.  M.  de  Tillcmont  (Hist,  des  Empereura,  lam.  iv.  part  i.  p.  y?6)  vciy 
seriously  examines  whether,  in  contradiction  to  common  scn-sc.  the  tcstiinony  of 
liUisebius  and  Zosittius  uuffht  to  prevail  over  the  silence  of  I^iclantius,  Naaiisi^ 
and  the  anonymoiis.  but  contemporary  orator,  who  composed  the  ninth  Paocgjric 

'^Zosimus,  1.  it.  p.  86-88  [15-17].  and  the  two  Panegyrics,  the  former  of  whidl 
was  pronounced  a  lew  months  aften^'ards,  alTord  the  clearest  notion  of  this  gnsl 
battle.     Lactantiua,  l^u^*biu3,  and  even  the  Epitomes,  supply  several  u&clul  hi)l& 
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In  the  use  of  victory,  Constantine  neither  deserved  the  praise  m* 
of  clemency,  nor  incurred  the  censure  of  immoderate  rigour.*' 
He  inflicted  the  same  treatment  to  which  a  defeat  would  have 
exposed  his  own  person  and  family,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
the  tyrant,  and  carefully  extirpated  his  whole  race.  The  moat 
distinguished  adherents  of  Maxcntius  must  have  expected  to 
share  his  fate,  as  they  had  shared  his  prosperity  and  his  crimes: 
but,  when  the  Roman  people  loudly  demanded  a  greater  number 
of  victims,  the  conqueror  resisted,  with  firmness  and  humanity, 
those  servile  clamours  which  were  dictated  by  flattery  lis  well  as 
by  resentment.  Informers  were  punished  and  discouraged  ;  the 
innocent  who  had  suffered  under  the  late  tyranny  were  recalled 
from  exile,  and  restored  to  their  estates.  A  general  act  of  ob- 
livion quieted  the  minds  and  settled  the  property  of  the  people, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  A&ica.^  The  first  time  that  Constantine 
honoured  the  senate  with  his  presence,  he  recapitulated  his  own 
services  and  exploits  in  a  modest  oration,  assured  that  illustrious 
order  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  promised  to  re-establish  its 
ancient  dignity  and  privileges.  The  grateful  senate  repaid  these 
unmeaning  professions  by  the  empty  titles  of  honour,  which  it 
was  yet  in  their  power  to  bestow ;  and,  without  presuming  to 
ratify  the  authori^'  of  Constantine,  they  passed  a  decree  to  assign 
him  the  first  rank  among  the  three  Aiigusti  who  governed  the 
Homan  world."  Games  and  festivals  were  instituted  to  preserve 
the  famcofhia  victory,  and  several  edifices, raised  at  the  expense  of 
M&xentius,  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  successful  rival. 
The  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  still  remains  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  decline  of  the  arts,  and  a  singular  testimony  of  the 
meanest  vanity.  As  it  was  not  possible  to  find  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire  a  sculptor  who  was  capable  of  adorning  that  public 
monument,  the  arch  of  Trajan,  without  any  respect  either  for  his 
memory  or  for  the  rules  of  propriety,  was  stripped  of  its  most 
elegant  figures.  The  difference  of  times  and  persons,  of  actions 
and  characters,  was  totally  disregarded.     The  Parthian  captives 

"Zcaimus,  the  enemy  uf  Conat.imine,  allows  {1.  ii.  p.  88  [17])  that  only  a  few 
<rf  the  friends  of  Majicniius  were  put  to  denth,  but  we  may  remark  the  expressive 
passage  of  Nasarius  (Pancgyr.  Vet  x.  6) :  Omnibus  qui  tabcfrtctAre  stntum  ejus 
potoant  cum  stirpe  dcletis.  The  other  orator  jp;inegyr.  Vet  ix.  ao,  aij  contents 
biauelf  with  observine  that  Con^t-^ntine,  when  he  enteTe<l  Rome,  did  not  imitate 
the  cruel  massacres  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla. 

**  See  the  two  Panegyrics,  and  the  Laws  of  this  axKl  the  eosuing  year,  in  the 
Theodosian  Code. 

'*Panegyr.  Vet.  ix.  so.  Lactiuitius  dc  M.  P.  c  44,  Maximin,  who  was  con- 
fesaedly  the  eldest  Csesar,  claimed,  with  some  show  of  rcii.«on.  the  first  rank  among 
the  Augusti. 
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appear  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who  never  carried  hi» 
anns  beyood  the  Euphrates ;  and  curious  antiquarians  can  still 
discover  the  head  of  Trajan  on  the  trophies  of  Constantine.  The 
new  ornaments  which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  between  the 
vacancies  of  ancient  sculpture  are  executed  in  the  rudest  and 
most  unskilful  manner.^ 

Tlie  final  abolition  of  the  Prstorian  ^ards  was  a  measure  of 
prudence  as  well  as  of  revenge.  Those  haughty  troops,  whose 
numbers  and  privileges  had  been  restored,  and  even  augmented, 
by  Maxentius,  were  for  ever  suppressed  by  Constantine.  Their 
fortiiied  camp  was  destroyed,  and  the  few  Praetorians  who  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  sword  were  dispersed  among  the  legioni, 
and  banished  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  where  they  might 
be  serviceable  without  again  becoming  dangerous."  By  sup- 
pressing the  troops  which  were  usually  stationed  in  Rome,  Con- 
stantine gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  am^^ 
people,  and  the  disarmed  capital  was  exposed  without  protectia^^| 
to  the  insults  or  neglect  of  its  distant  master.  We  may  obserr^H 
that,  in  this  last  effort  to  preserve  their  expiring  freedom,  the 
Romans,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  tribute,  had  raised  Maxen- 
tius to  the  throne.  He  exacted  that  tribute  from  the  senate, 
under  the  name  of  a  free  gift.  They  implored  the  assistance  of 
Constantino.  He  vanquished  the  tyrant,  and  converted  the  free 
gift  into  a  perpetiwl  tax.  The  senators,  according  to  Uie  de- 
claration which  was  required  of  their  property,  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  The  most  opulent  paid  annually  eight 
pounds  of  gold,^"  the  next  class  paid  four,  the  last  two,  and 
those  whose  poverty  might  have  claimed  an  exemption  were 
assessed,  however,  at  seven  pieces  of  gold-  Besides  the  regular 
members  of  the  senate,  their  sons,  their  descendants,  and  ev 
their  relations,  enjoyed  tlie  vain  privileges,  and  supported 
heavy  burdens,  of  the  senatorial  order ;  nor  will  it  any  longer 
excite  our  surprise  that  Constantine  should  be  attentive  to 


*■  Adhuc  cuncta  opera  quae  magnifice  constnixerat,  urbis  fanam,  atque  basiU 
FUvii  mentis  patrea  sacravere.     Aureliua  Victor  fib.].     With  rcgarxl  lo  the 
of  Trajan's  trophies,  con'iutt  Flaminius  Vacca.  Rpud  Montfaucon,  Dtariiun 
cum.  p.  350,  nnd  I'Antiquit*  Expliqui^:  of  the  latter,  lorn.  iv.  p.  171. 

■•  Prcetorins  legioncs  ac  sub&idia  factioniljus  aptiora  quam  urbi  Romse,  sul 

r'tus  :  simul  nmia  atque  usits  indumenti  mihtaris.    Aurelius  Victor.    Zou 
I.  p.  89  [17])  nicnlions  Uiis  fact  as  an  historian;  and  it  is  very  pom 
celebrated  in  the  ninth  l*nnegyric. 

B'[Thu  senatorial  lax  was  known  aa  ihcfoUis  (also  gttba.  or  description 
seaator  had  fuitber  to  pay  mi  aurum  oiia/itium  lo  tbc  cuipcrar  on  su<sx  U 
occasions  as  the  celebration  of  the  Qulnquennalia.] 
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crease  the  number  of  persona  who  wore  included  under  so  useful 
a  description.'*'*  After  the  defeat  of  Maxentius,  the  victorious 
emperor  passed  no  more  than  two  or  three  months  in  Rome, 
which  he  visited  twice  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  cele- 
brate the  solemn  festivals  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  twentieth 
years  of  his  reign.  Constantine  was  almost  perpetually  in  motion, 
to  exercise  the  legions,  or  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  provinces. 
Treves,  Milan,  Aquileia,  Sirmium,  Naissus  and  Thessalonica  were 
the  occasional  places  of  his  residence,  till  he  founded  a  new 
Home  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.^'' 

Before  Constantine  marched  into  Italy,  he  hod  secured  thefnt»uiMc» 
friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutraUty,  of  Licinius,  the  lUyriaii  jld  iii, 
emperor.  He  had  promised  his  sister  Const&ntia  in  marriage 
to  that  prince  ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  was  deferred 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  tile  war ;  and  the  interview  of  the 
two  emperors  at  Milan,  which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
appeared  to  cement  the  union  of  their  families  and  interests.** 
In  the  midst  of  the  public  festivity  they  were  suddenly 
obliged  to  take  leave  of  each  other.  An  inroad  of  the  Franks 
summoned  Constantine  to  the  Rhine,  and  the  hostile  approach 
of  the  sovereign  of  Asia  demanded  the  immediate  presence  of 
Licinius.  Maxirain  had  been  the  secret  ally  of  Maxentius,  and,  wu- >ttwM8 
without  being  discouraged  by  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  try  the  ud  uciniua. 
fortune  of  a  civil  war.  He  moved  out  of  Syria  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bithynia,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  season 
was  severe  and  tempestuous  ;  great  numbers  of  men  as  well  as 
horses  perished  in  the  snow  ;  and,  as  the  roads  were  broken 
up  by  inccssjint  rains,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  a 
consitlerable  part  of  the  heavy  baggiige,  which  was  unable 
to  follow  the  rapidity  of  his  forced  mju-ches.  By  this  extra 
ordinary   effort   of  diligence,   he  arrived  with  a    harassed  but 

*  Ex  omnibus  provinciis  optlmates  viros  Curicc  tua  pipneraveris ;  ut  Senaids 
dignilAfl  ...  ex  lotius  Orbis  florc  consisierel.  Naiarius  in  Panegyr.  Vet  x.  35. 
The  vrord  pigneravtris  might  almost  sccni  malidotuly  chosen.  Concerning  the 
senatorial  lax,  see  Zosinta^,  L  ii.  p.  iij  [38],  the  second  title  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Tbeodosian  Code,  with  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  M^noires  dc  rAcad^mie 
dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  xx%'iii.  p.  726. 

«•  From  the  Theodo&ian  Code,  we  may  now  tiegJo  to  Uacc  the  motions  of  the 
emperors ;  but  the  dales  both  of  time  and  pUoe  have  frequently  been  altered  by 
the  cardessness  of  transcrihcrs. 

WZosimus  (1.  ii.  p.  S9  [17])  observes  that,  before  the  war,  the  sister  of  Constan- 
tine hod  been  betrothed  to  llicinius.  According  to  the  younerer  Victor,  Diocletian 
was  invited  to  the  nuptialj :  but,  having  ventured  to  plead  his  ajfc  and  infirmities, 
he  received  a  second  letter  t'illi:d  %tritb  reproaches  for  his  supposed  partiality  to  the 
)t}U5  and  Maximin.    [Epit,  39.] 
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formidable  army  on  the  banks  of  the  ThraciMi  Bo«ph( 
before  the  lieutenants  of  Licinius  were  apprized  of  his  host 
intentions.  Byzantium  surrendered  to  the  power  of  MAxiroio, 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  diiys.  He  was  detained  some  days  ui 
the  walls  of  Hcraclea;  and  he  had  no  sooner  taken  possesBion] 
that  city  than  he  was  al&rmed  by  the  inteUigence  that  Lii 
hjul  pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  only  eighteen  miles. 
After  a  fruitless  negotiation,  in  which  the  two  princes  attempted 
lo  seduce  the  fidelity  of  eacl»  other's  adherents,  they  had  re- 
course to  arms.  The  emperor  of  the  East  commanded, 
disciplined  and  veteran  army  of  above  seventy  thousand 
and  LiciniuB,  who  hud  collected  about  thirty  thousand  Illyrii 
was  at  first  oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
military  skill  and  the  firmness  of  his  troojut  restored  tlie 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  incredible  speed  whi< 
Maximin  exerted  in  his  flight  is  much  more  celebrated  than  hil 
prowess  in  the  battle.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  wm 
seen  pale,  trembling,  and  without  his  Imperial  ornAments,  at 
Nicomcdia,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  place  of  ' 
defeat.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  yet  unexhausted  ;  and,  thoi 
the  fiower  of  his  veterans  had  fallen  in  the  late  action,  he 
still  power,  if  he  could  obtain  time,  to  draw  very  nuttn 
levies  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  But  he  sun'ived  his  misforti 
only  three  or  four  months.  His  death,  which  happened 
'tarsus,  was  variously  ascribed  to  despair,  to  poison,  and  to  tl 
divine  justice.  As  Maximin  was  alike  destitute  of  abilities  and 
of  virtue,  he  was  lamented  neither  by  the  people  nor  by 
soldiers.  The  provinces  of  the  East,  delivered  from  Uie 
of  civil  war,  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Licmiuc' 
The  vanquished  emperor  left  behind  him  two  children,  a  boy 
of  about  ei^ht,  and  a  girl  of  about  seven,  years  old.  Thttp 
iuolTensive  age  might  have  excited  compassion ;  but  the  oon- 
passion  of  Licinius  was  a  very  feeble  resource,  nor  did  it  restnin 
him  from  cxUnguUhing  the  name  and  memory  of  his  adversuy. 
The  death  of  Severianus  will  admit  of  less  excuse,  as  it  vtt 
dictated  neither  by  revenge  nor  by  policy.  The  conqueror  \aA 
never  received  any  injury  from  the  fatlier  of  thmt  unhai 
youth,  and  the  short  and  obscure  reign  of  Severus  in  j 
part  of  the  empire   was  already  forgotten.      But   the    exeoai 


l^Zosirous  meotioDS  tbe  defeat  aad  death  of  Maximin  as  ordi 
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of  CandiJiaiius  was  an  act  of  the  blackest  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Galerius.  the  friend  and  bene&ctor 
of  Licinius.  The  prudent  father  had  judged  him  too  young  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  diadem  ;  but  he  hoped  that,  under  the 
protection  of  princes  who  were  indebted  to  his  favour  for  the 
Imperial  purple,  Candidianus  might  pass  a  secure  and  honour- 
able life.  He  was  now  advancing  towards  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  royalty  of  his  birth,  though  unsupported 
either  by  merit  or  ambition,  was  sufficient  to  exasperate  the 
jealous  mind  of  Licinius, ^^  To  these  innocent  and  illustrious 
victims  of  his  tyranny,  we  must  add  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  When  that  prince  conferred  on 
Galerius  the  title  of  Cssar,  he  had  given  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Valeria,  whose  melancholy  adventures  might  furnish 
a  very  singular  subject  for  tragedy.  She  had  fulfilled,  and 
even  surpassed,  the  duties  of  a  wife.  As  she  had  not  any 
children  herself,  she  condescended  to  adopt  the  illegitimate  son  i 
of  her  hust>and,  and  invariably  displayed  towards  the  unhappy 
Candidianus  the  tenderness  and  anxiety  of  a  real  mother. 
After  the  death  of  Galerius,  her  ample  possessions  provoked 
the  avarice,  and  her  personal  attractions  excited  the  desires,  of 
bia  successor  Maximin.^^  He  had  a  wife  still  alive  ;  but  divorce 
was  permitted  by  the  Boman  law,  and  the  6crce  passions  of 
the  tyrant  demanded  an  immediate  gratification.  The  answer 
of  Valeria  was  such  as  became  the  daughter  and  widow  of 
emperors  ;  but  it  was  tempered  by  the  prudence  which  her 
dewnceleas  condition  compelled  her  to  observe.  She  represented 
to  the  persons  whom  Maximin  Imd  employed  on  this  occasion 
"that,  even  if  honour  could  permit  a  woman  of  her  cliaracter 
and  dignity  to  entertain  a  thought  of  second  nuptials,  decency 
at  least  must  forbid  her  to  listen  to  his  addresses  at  a  time 
when  the  ashes  of  her  husK-ind  and  his  benefactor  were  still 
warm,  and  while  the  sorrows  of  her  mind  were  still  expressed 
by  her  mourning  garments.  She  ventured  to  declare  that  she 
could  place  very  little  conSdence  in  the  professions  of  a  man, 

SB  Lftdanlttu  de  M.  P.  c.  50.  Aurelius  Victor  touches  on  the  different  conduct 
of  Udnius,  and  of  Constantine,  in  the  ux  uf  victory. 

<"  The  sensual  appeUtcs  of  Maximin  were  gmtifiai  at  the  expense  of  fats  subjects. 
His  eunuchs,  who  forced  away  wives  and  ttrgina,  examined  their  naked  charms 
with  anxious  curiosity,  ]r.st  any  fuirt  of  their  body  should  be  found  unworthy  of  the 
royad  embntces.      Loyucsn   and  disdain   were  considered   as    UT^  i   the 

votinate  fair  one  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.     A  custorf  Hf 

imrodnced.  that  no  person  should  marry  a  wfe  Mriibout  the  j  • 

emperor,  "  ut  ipse  in  omnibus  nuptiis  pra;gU5talor  csset ".    Lactl 
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witnesses  and  judges  were 


wliose  cruel  inconstancy  was  capable  of  repudiatlni;  a   fiuti 
and  affectionate  wife."  "     On  this  re 
vaa  converted  into  fury ;  and,  as 

always  at  his  disposal,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  cover  his  fury  with 
an  appearance  of  legal  proceedings,  and  to  assault  the  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  the  happiness  of  Valeria.  Her  estates  were 
confiscated,  her  eunuchs  and  domestics  devoted  to  the  roost 
inhuman  tortures,  and  several  innocent  and  respectable  matrons, 
who  were  honoured  with  her  friendship,  sutl'ered  death  on  a 
ialse  accusation  of  adultery.  The  empress  herself,  together 
with  her  mother  Prisca,  was  condemned  to  exile;  and,  as  they 
were  ipnominiously  hurried  from  place  to  place  before  they  were 
confined  to  a  sequestered  village  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  they 
exposed  their  shame  and  distress  to  the  provinces  of  the  East, 
which^  during  thirty  years,  had  respected  their  august  dignity. 
Diocletian  made  several  ineffectual  eflbrts  to  alleviate  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  daughter;  and,  as  the  last  return  that  he  ex- 
pected for  the  Imperial  purple,  which  he  had  conferred  upon 
Maximin,  he  entreated  that  V^aleria  might  be  permitted  to  share 
his  retirement  of  Salnna,  and  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  afflicted 
father,***  He  entreated,  but,  as  he  could  no  longer  threaten, 
his  prayers  were  received  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the 
pride  of  Maximin  was  gratified  in  treating  Diocletian  as  a 
Ruppliant,  and  his  daughter  as  a  criminal  The  death  of 
Maximin  seemed  to  assure  the  empresses  of  a  favourable  altera- 
tion in  their  fortune.  The  public  disorders  relaxed  the  vigilance 
of  their  guard,  and  they  easily  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
place  of  their  exile,  and  to  repair,  though  with  some  precaution, 
and  in  disguise,  to  the  court  of  Licinius.  His  behaviour,  in  the 
first  days  of  his  reign,  and  the  honourable  reception  which  he 
gave  to  young  Candidianus,  inspired  Valeria  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  both  on  her  own  account,  and  on  that  of  her 
adopted  son.  But  these  grateful  prospects  were  soon  succeeded 
liy  horror  and  astonishment ;  and  the  bloody  executions  which 
stained  the  palace  of  Nicomedia  sufficiently  convinced  her  that 
the  throne  of  Maximin  was  filled  by  a  tyrant  more  inhuman 
than  himself.  Valeria  consulted  her  safety  by  a  hasty  Bight, 
and,  still  accompanied  by  her  mother   EViscjt,  they  wau< 

»*  Laclantius  de  M.  P.  c.  39. 

K  Diocletian  at  last  xnl  coi^natum  suum,  quendam  miliUirem  ac 
virum,  to  intercede  In  favour  of  his  daughter  (I^ctaniius  de  M.  P.  c  41). 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  times,  to  point  out  the 
who  wa^  ciiiployco. 
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above  fifteen  months  ^^  through  the  provinccut,  concealed  in  the 
disguise  of  plebeian  habits.  They  were  at  length  discovered  at 
Thessolonica ;  and,  as  the  sentence  of  their  death  was  already 
pronounced^  they  were  immediately  beheaded,  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  people  gased  on  the  melancholy 
spectacle  ;  but  their  grief  and  indignation  were  suppressed  by 
the  terrors  of  a  military  guard.  Such  was  the  unworthy  fJite  of 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Diocletian.  We  lament  their  mis- 
fortuneSj  we  cannot  discover  their  crimes ;  and^  whatever  idea 
we  may  justly  entertain  of  the  cruelty  of  Licinius,  it  remains  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  was  not  contented  with  some  more 
secret  and  decent  method  of  reve^e.^' 

The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  between  Constantine  and  9»»rnx 
Licinius,  the  former  of  whom  was  master  of  the  West,  and  the 
latter  of  the  East  It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that^D.£ 
the  conquerors,  fatigued  with  civil  war,  and  connected  by  a 
private  as  well  as  public  alliance,  would  have  renounced,  or  at 
least  would  have  suspended,  any  farther  designs  of  ambition. 
And  yet  a  year  liad  scarcely  elapsed  after  tlie  death  of  Maximin, 
before  the  victorious  emperors  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other.  The  genius^  the  success,  and  the  aspiring  temper  of 
Constantine  may  seem  to  mark  him  out  as  the  aggressor ;  but 
theperfidiouscharacterof  Licinius  justifies  the  most  unfavourable 
suspicions^  and  by  the  faint  light  which  history  reflects  on  this 
transaction  *^  we  may  discover  a  conspiracy  fomented  by  his 
arts  against  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  Constantine  had 
lately  given  his  sister  Anastasia  in  marriage  to  Bassianus,  a  man 
of  a  coustderable  family  and  fortune,  and  had  elevated  his  new 
kinsman  to  the  rank  of  Cffsar.  According  to  the  system  of 
government  instituted  by  Diocletian,  Italy,  and  perha|)s  Africa, 
were  designed  for  his  department  in  the  empire.  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  promised  favour  was  either  attended  with  so 
much  delay,  or  accompanied  with  so  many  unequal  conditions, 


**  Valeria  qopqne  per  varios  proviacias  quindedm  mensibus  plebeio  cultfi  pcrva- 
gAlo.  Lacuntius  de  M.  P.  c  51.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  we  should 
oompuie  the  lificen  months  from  the  momeni  of  her  exile,  or  from  that  of  her 
escape.  The  expression  of  pervagata  seems  to  denote  the  latter ;  but  in  that  case 
we  must  suppose  that  the  treatise  of  Lactantius  was  written  alter  the  first  civil  ww 
iKtween  Licinius  and  Constantine.    See  Cuper,  p.  354, 

V  lU  iUi&  pudicitia  el  conditio  exitio  fuit.  La^n||H||^ftJ^^»  c  51.  He  re- 
lates the  miMorlunes  of  the  innocent  wife  and  da^^^^^^^HH^MM^-^'^ 
natural  mixture  of  pity  and  exultation. 

"The  curious  reader,  who  consults  the  V  ■ 
accuse  roe  of  giving  a  bold  antl  Uccnttous  p 
ttentlon,  he  v.-ill  ncknowleclge  that  my  inter^^L 
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that  tlie  fidelity  of  Bassianus  was  alieuated  rather  than  secured 
by  the  honourable  distinction  which  he  had  obtained.  Hti 
nomination  hud  been  ratiOed  by  the  consent  of  Liciuiizs,  and 
that  artful  prince,  by  the  means  of  his  emissaries,  soon  contrived 
to  enter  into  a  secret  and  dangerous  correspondence  with  the 
new  Ctt:sar,  to  irritate  his  discontents^  and  to  urge  him  to  the 
rash  enterprise  of  extorting  by  violence  what  he  mii^ht  in  vail 
solicit  from  the  justice  of  Coostantine.  But  the  vigilant  em| 
discovered  the  conspiracy  before  it  was  rii)e  for  execution  ;  ani^j 
after  solemnly  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Bassi&nua,  despoilt 
him  of  the  purple  and  inHicted  the  deserved  punishment  on 
treason  and  ingratitude.  The  haughty  refusal  of  Licinius,  when^ 
he  was  required  to  deliver  up  the  criminals  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  his  dominions,  confirmed  the  suspicions  already  entertained 
of  his  perfidy  ;  and  the  indignities  oHered  at  ^^Imona,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  to  the  statues  of  Constantine,  became  the 
signal  of  discord  between  the  two  princes.^ 
jj^  The  first  battle  was  fought  near  Cibalis,  a  city  of  Pannonia, 

__  ■!»*«•  situated  on  the  river  Save,  about  fifly  miles  above  Sinnium.^* 
A^^^2«wi  From  the  inconsiderable  forces  which  in  this  important  contest 
two  such  powerful  monarchs  brought  into  the  field,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  one  was  suddenly  provoked^  and  that  the 
other  was  unexpectedly  surprised.  TTie  emperor  of  the  West 
had  only  twenty  thousand,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  East  no 
mon.*  than  live  and  thirty  thousand,  men.  The  inferiority  of 
number  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  advantage  of  the 
ground.  Constautine  had  taken  post  in  a  defile  about  half  a 
mile  in  breadth,  between  a  steep  hill  and  a  deep  morasa  ;  and 
in  that  situation  he  steadily  expected  and  repulsed  the  first 
attack  of  the  enemy.  He  pursued  his  success,  and  advanced 
into  the  plain.  But  the  veteran  legions  of  Illyricum  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  a  leader  who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in 
the  school  of  Probus  and  Diocletian.  The  missile  weapons  on 
both  sides  were  soon  exhausted  ;  the  two  armies,  with  equal 
valour,  rushed  to  a  closer  engagement  of  swords  and  spears,  and 

**The  situation  of  Mmona,  or  u  it  is  now  called  Laybach.  in  Comiola  (d'An- 
tUIc,  Ci5ographie  Ancienne,  lorn.  i.  p.  187).  may  suggest  a  conjecture.  As  it  lay  to 
Ihe  north-east  of  the  Julian  Alps,  that  important  territory  became  a  natural  object 
of  dispute  between  the  sovereigns  of  Ilaly  and  of  lUyricuiii. 

w  Cit)ali«  or  Cibalae  [now  vinhovce)  (whose  name  is  sliil  preserved  in  the  obscure 
rains  of  Swilei)  was  situated  about  fifty  milM  from  Sirmium,  the  capital  of  lOyri- 
com,  and  about  one  hundred  from  I'nurunum,  or  Belgrade,  and  the  conflux  of  the 
Danabe  and  the  Save.  The  Roman  garrisons  and  cities  on  those  riverv  are  finely 
illustrated  by  M.  d'Aaville,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  TAaultaiie  dcs  Inscriptiau 
torn,,  xxviii. 
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the  doubtful  contest  had  already  tasted  (rom  the  dawn  of  day 
to  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  when  the  right  wing^  which 
Constantino  led  in  perHon,  made  a  vigorous  and  decisive  charge. 
The  judicious  retreat  of  Licinius  saved  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  &om  a  total  defeat ;  but,  when  he  computed  his  toss, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  he  thought 
it  unsafe  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence  of  an  active  and 
victorious  enemy.  Abandoning  his  camp  and  magazines,  he 
marched  away  with  secrecy  and  diligence  at  the  head  of  the 
greatest  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  was  soon  removed  beyond  the 
aanger  of  a  pursuit  His  diligence  preserved  his  wife,  his  son, 
and  his  treasures,  which  he  had  deposited  at  Sirmium.  Licinius 
passed  through  that  city,  and,  breaking  down  the  bridge  on  the 
Save,  hastened  to  collect  a  new  army  in  Dacta  and  Thrace.  In 
his  flight  he  bestowed  the  precarious  title  of  Csesar  on  Valeus, 
hisgeneral  of  the  Illyriau  frontier,  i*"* 

Ine  plain  of  Mardia  in  Thrace  was  the  theatre  of  a  second  Jg^"' 
battle  no  less  obstinate  and  bloody  than  the  former.  The  troops 
on  both  sides  displayed  the  same  valour  and  discipline  ;  and  the 
victory  was  once  more  decided  by  the  supt^rior  abilities  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  directed  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  to  gain  an 
Advantageous  height,  from  whence,  during  the  heat  of  the 
action^  they  attacked  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a  very 
considerable  slaughter.  The  troops  of  Licinius,  however,  pre- 
senting a  double  front,  still  maintained  their  ground,  till  the 
approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  secured  their 
retreat  towards  the  mountains  of  Macedoniii,^*^  Tlie  loss  of  two 
battles,  and  of  his  bravest  veterans,  reduced  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Licinius  to  sue  for  peace.  His  ambassador,  Mistrianus,  was 
admitted  to  the  audience  of  Constantine  ;  he  expatiated  on  the 
common  topics  of  moderation  and  humanity,  which  are  so 
familiar  to  the  eloquence  of  the  vanquished  ;  represented,  in  the 
most  insinuating  language,  that  the  event  of  the  war  was  still 
doubtful,  whilst  its  inevitable  calamities  were  alike  pernicious 
to  both  the  contending  parties ;  and  declared  that  he  was 
authorized  to  propose  a  lasting  and  honourable  peace  in  the 
name  of  the  two  emperors  his  masters.  Constantine  received 
the  mention  of  Valens  with   indignation  and  contempt,     "  It 


IW  Zosimus  (I.  ii.  p.  go,  91  [18])  gives  a  very 
but  the  descriptions  of  Zosimus  are  rbelorical  nther 

•••Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  ga,  93  [19].  Anonjon.  Vi 
Epitomes  funush  some  circumalancca  :  but  Ibey  ' 
between  Licinius  and  Constantine. 
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was  not  for  such  a  purpose,"  he  sternly  replied,  "  that  we 
advanced  from  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean  in  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  combats  and  victories,  that,  after  rejecting  an 
ungrateful  kinnman,  we  should  accept  for  our  colleague  a  con- 
temptible slave.  The  abdication  of  Valens  is  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty."  ^°*  It  was  necessary  to  accept  this  huiuiliatioL^ 
condition,  and  the  unhappy  Valens,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  days, 
was  deprived  of  the  purple  and  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  the 
obstacle  was  removed,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman  world  wa<t 
easily  restored.  The  successive  defeats  of  Licinius  had  ruined 
bis  forces,  but  they  had  displayed  his  courage  and  abilities. 
His  situation  was  almost  desperate,  but  the  efforts  of  despair 
are  sometimes  formidable ;  and  the  good  sense  of  Coustantinc 
preferred  a  great  and  certain  advantage  to  a  third  trial  of  thf 
chance  of  arms.  He  consented  to  leave  his  rival,  or,  as  he  again 
styled  Licinius,  his  friend  and  brother,  in  the  possession  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Kgypt ;  but  the  provinces  of 
Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Dacia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  yielded 
to  the  western  empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Constantine  now 
extended  from  the  confines  of  Caledonia  to  the  extremity  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  same  treaty  that 
royal  youths,  the  sons  of  the  emperors,  should  be  called  to 
hopes  of  the  succession.  Crispus  and  the  younger  Constanti 
were  soon  afterwards  declared  Casars  in  the  West,  while  the 
younger  Licinius  was  invested  with  the  same  dignity  in  the 
East.  In  this  double  proportion  of  honours,  the  conqueror 
asserted  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and  power.  ^*** 

The  reconciliation  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  though  it  was 
embittered  by  resentment  and  jealousy,  by  the  remembrance  of 
recent  injuries,  and  by  the  apprehension  of  future  dangers, 
maintained,  however,  above  eight  years,  the  tranquillity  of  the 

>w  Petrus  Palridtts  in  ihe  Exc«pt,  Legal,  p.  a?  [F.G.H.  iv.   p.  190].      If 
should  be  thought  Jiat  finfifiM  signifies  more  properly  a  son-in-law  we 
conjecture,  that  Constantine,  assuming  the  name  as  well  as  the  duties 
father,  had  adopted  hia  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  children  of  Theo 
But  in  the  best  authors  ^n^^poc  sometimes  signibes  11  husband,  someumes  a  fa 
in-law,  and  lomelioies  a  Iciosnian  in  general      See  Spanhdm  Observat  ad  Julian 
Orat.  i.  p.  73. 

■MZo^mus,  L  ij.  p.  93  [90].  Anonym.  Valesion.  p.  713.  Elutropius,  x.  5. 
Anreliua  Victor.  Euseb.  in  Ciiron.  Socomen.  L  L  c.  a.  Fourof  these  writers  affirm 
that  the  promotion  of  the  C^rs-irs  was  an  article  of  the  treaty.  It  is  howr«rr 
certain  that  the  younger  Coniitintine  and  Licinius  were  not  yet  bom;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  ine  promotion  was  made  the  isi  of  March,  a.d.  317.  The 
treaty  had  probably  stipulated  that  two  Cas&ars  might  be  created  by  the  westrm, 
and  one  only  by  the  eastern,  emperor:  but  each  of  them  reserved  to  himself  the 
Hioicd  of  the  persons. 
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Roman  world.  As  a  very  regular  series  of  the  Imperial  laws 
commences  about  this  period^  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
transcribe  the  civil  regulations  which  employed  the  leisure  of 
Constantine.  But  the  most  important  of  his  institutions  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  new  system  of  policy  and  religion, 
which  was  not  perfectly  established  till  the  last  and  peaceful 
years  of  his  reign.  There  are  many  of  his  laws  whichj  as  far  aa 
they  concern  the  rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  the 
practice  of  the  bar,  are  more  properly  referred  to  the  private 
than  to  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  empire;  and  he  published 
many  edicts  of  so  local  and  temporary  a  nature^  that  they  would 
ill  deserve  the  notice  of  a  general  history.  Two  laws,  however, 
may  be  selected  from  the  crowd  ;  the  one,  for  its  importance, 
the  other,  for  its  singularity  ;  the  former  for  its  remarkable 
benevolence,  the  latter  for  its  excessive  severity.  1.  The  horrid 
practice,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  of  exposing  or  ourdering 
their  new-bom  infants,  was  become  every  day  more  frequent 
in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Italy,  It  was  the  effect  of 
distress ;  and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioned  by  the 
intolerable  burden  of  taxes,  and  by  the  vexatious  as  well  as  cruel 
prosecutions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  against  their  insolvent 
debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious  part  of  mankind, 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  an  increase  of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of 
paternal  tenderness  to  release  their  children  from  the  impending 
miseries  of  a  life  which  they  themselves  were  unnble  to  support. 
The  humanity  of  Constantine,  moved,  perhaps,  by  some  recent 
and  extraordinary  instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to  address 
an  edict  to  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  of  Africa, 
directing  immediate  and  sufficient  relief  to  be  given  tu  those 
parents  who  should  produce,  before  the  magistrates,  the  children 
whom  their  own  poverty  would  not  allow  them  to  educate.  But 
the  promise  was  too  liberal,  and  the  provision  too  vague,  to 
effect  any  general  or  permanent  benefit,****  The  law,  though  it 
may  merit  some  praise,  served  rather  to  display  than  to  alleviate 
the  public  distress.  It  still  remains  an  authentic  monument  to 
contradict  and  confound  those  venal  orators,  who  were  too  well 
satisfied  with  their  own  situation  to  discover  either  vice  or 
misery  under  the  government  of  a  generous  sovereign.*"**     2. 

^••Codrx  Theodcwian.  I.  xi.  tit.  a/,  torn.  iv.  p.  iB8,  with Godefroy's observations. 
SeelikewiK,  I.  r.  tit  j'B. 

M  Omnia  foria  pbciu,  domi  prospera,  uinonae  ubertate,  frucluum  copiA,  ftc. 
Panegyr.  Vet.  x.  38,  This  orniion  of  Nanrius  was  pronounced  on  the  day  o(  tbe 
Quinqucnnalia  o(  ibe  Cscsars,  tbe  ist  of  March,  A.D.  321. 
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The  laws  of  Constantiue  against  rapes  were  dictated  with 
little  indulji^ence  for  the  most  atuiable  weaknesses  of  hi 
nature  ;  since  the  description  of  that  crime  was  applied  not  ui 
to  the  brutal  violence  which  compelled,  but  even  to  the  get 
seduction  which  might  persuade,  an  unmarried  woman,  ud( 
the  age  of  tweuty-five,  to  leave  the  house  of  her  parents. 
'^The  successful  ravisher  was  punished  with  death;  and,  as  if 
simple  death  was  inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  his  gtiilt,  he  wju 
either  burnt  alive  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amj 
theatre.  The  virgin's  declaration  that  she  had  been  cai 
away  with  Iierown  consent,  instead  of  savinjj  her  lover,  cx| 
her  to  share  his  fate.  The  duty  of  a  public  prosecution  was 
trusted  to  tlio  parents  of  the  guilty  or  unfortunate  miiid  ;  and, 
if  the  sentiments  of  Nature  prevailed  on  them  to  dissemble 
injury,  and  to  repair  by  a  subsequent  marriage  the  honour 
their  family,  they  were  themselves  punished  by  exile  and  a 
fiscation.  The  slaves,  w!»ether  mule  or  female,  who 
convicted  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  rape  or  seduct 
were  burnt  abve^  or  put  to  death  by  the  ingenious  torture 
pouring  down  their  throats  a  quantity  of  melted  IcncL  As 
crime  was  of  a  public  kind,  the  accusation  was  permitted 
to  strangers.  The  commencement  of  the  action  was  "  '■  ■ 
to  any  term  of  years,  and  the  consequences  of  the  sen 
extended  to  the  innocent  offspring  of  sucii  an  irregular  uiiiuii. 
But,  whenever  the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the  pui 
ment,  the  rigour  of  penal  law  is  obliged  to  give  way  to 
common  feelings  of  mankind.  The  most  odious  parts  of  l| 
edict  were  softened  or  repealed  in  the  subsequent  retgiu 
and  even  Constantine  himself  very  frequently  alleviated, 
partial  acts  of  mercy,  the  stem  temper  of  his  general  institutii 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  singular  humour  of  that  empc-For, 
showed  himself  as  indulgent,  and  even  remiss,  in  the  execul 
of  his  laws,  as  he  was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  enacting, 
them.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  a  more  decisive  sympt 
of  weakness,  either  in  the  chunicter  of  the  prince,  or  in 
constitution  of  the  government."*^ 

'WSce  the  edict  of  Constantine,  addressed  lt>  the  Rotnan  pwple  in  ibc  TWi» 
dosian  Code,  I.  ix.  tit.  34.  loin.  iii.  p.  189.     [l>a.te:  a.d.  330.  April  x,  Aqmtaa.] 

'••Hi*  son  very  fairly  :\i*igris  tbe  tnip  reason  of  the  repeal :  "  Ne  suli  tp» 
ntrociori^  judicii  aliqua  iu  ulcisccndo  crimine  dilalio  nascerctur '*.  Cod.  iMod 
torn.  ill.  p.  193. 

»£:u^L>biu5  (in  VHX  Constant.  1.  iii.  c.  1)  chooses  to  a&irai  that  in  the  n^firf 
his  bero  the  sword  of  justice  hung  idle  in  ibe  hands  of  the  mafpsUBtcs.     BonI 
binuclf  (1.  iv.  c.  og.  54)  and  the  Tticodosian  Code  will  inform  iis  ttba  tbb 
cessivc  lenity  wo*  not  owing  to  the  want  cither  of  atrocious  criminals  or  of  penal  1 
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Tlie  Civil  administralion  was  sometimes  iuterruptetl  b^  then«»atu«  • 
military  defence  of  the  empiro.  Crispiis,  a  youth  of  the  mostA^'i 
amiable  chtmcter,  who  bad  received  with  the  title  of  Cesar  the 
command  of  the  Rhine,  distinguished  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
vftloiir,  in  several  victories  over  the  Franks  and  Alemanni ;  and 
taught  the  barbarians  of  that  frontier  to  dread  the  eldest  son  of 
Constantine,  and  tlie  grandson  of  Constantius.^***  The  emperor 
himself  had  assumed  the  more  difficult  and  important  province 
of  the  Danube.  The  Gotlis^  who  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
Aurelian  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  Roman  arms^  respected  the 
power  of  the  empire,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  intestine  divisions. 
But  the  strength  of  that  warlike  nation  was  now  restored  by  a 
peace  of  near  (\(iy  years  ;  a  new  generation  had  arisen,  who  no 
longer  remembered  the  misfortunes  of  ancient  days  :  the  ^^ar- 
matians  of  the  lake  M»;otis  followed  the  Golliic  standard,  eitlier 
as  subjects  or  as  allies,  and  their  muted  force  was  poured  u|>on 
the  countries  of  lll^Ticum.  Campona,  Margus,  and  Bononia, 
appear  to  have  been  the  scenes  of  ueveral  memorable  sieges  and 
battles  ;  ^^*  and,  though  Coustantine  encomitered  a  very  obstinate 
resistance,  he  prevailed  at  length  in  the  contest,  and  the  Goths 
were  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  retreat  by  restoring 
the  booty  and  prisoners  which  they  had  taken.  Nor  was  llus 
advantage  sufficient  to  Butisfy  the  indignation  of  tl)e  emperor. 
He  resolved  to  chastise  as  well  as  to  repulse  the  insolent  bar- 
barians who  had  dared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Rome.  At 
the  head  of  the  legions  he  passed  the  Danube,  after  repairing 
the  bridge  which  had  been  constructed  by  Trajan,  penetrated 
into  the  strongest  recesses  of  Dacia,^^-  and,  when  he  had  inflicted 
a  severe  revenge,  condescended  to  give  peace  to  the  suppliant 
Goths,  on  condition  that,  as  ol\cn  as  they  were  required,  tliey 
should  supply  his  armies  witli  a  body  of  forty  thousand  soldiers. ^^ 

>"Xarariusia  Panegyr.  VeL  «.  [36).  The  victory  or  Crisptu  ov«r  ihe  Al«mn»nl 
is  expTfSfed  on  some  mMals. 

>"See  Zosimus,  1.  ii.  p.  93,  94  |aij:  though  the  narrative  of  that  historian  is 
neilhcr  clear  nor  consilient.  The  Panegyric  of  Oplaiianus  (cm  (in  Epi^.  Vet, 
1596,  p.  355]!  mentions  the  ntliunce  of  the  Sarmatians  with  the  Carpi  and  GeCa:, 
ond  poitiM  out  the  several  field;;  of  battle.  It  is  supposed  that  thcSarniiitian  g^atnes, 
celebiAied  in  the  month  of  November,  dcfived  thiiir  oiigin  from  the  success  of  this 
war  [and  also  ibe  ludi  Gotbici,  gth  February  :  Ccrjf.  Inur,  Lat.  i.  p.  3B6]. 

'"In  the  Caesars  of  Julian  (p.  339.  Coinmenlaire  .Ic  Spniihctm,  p.  35a.)  Con- 
slanline  boa*.(4  thai  he  had  recovered  the  province  (Dacia},  uhtch  'I'rajnn  had 
Stitxluetl.  Hut  it  is  tnstnudted  by  Silfjitis  ibtit  the  cuuqucsl^  of  Constunlirie  wne 
like  Ibe  gardens  of  Adonis,  which  fade  and  wither  almost  the  moment  they  nppcnr. 

*"  Jornandcs  de  Rebus  Geiicis.  c.  ai.  I  know  not  whether  wc  nmy  eniiicly  de- 
pend on  his  authority.  Such  an  alliance  has  a  very  recent  air,  and  scarcely  is  suited 
tc  ilic  niaxims  of  the  beginning  of  the  fotutb  century. 
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Exploits  like  these  were  no  doubt  honourable  to  Constuitlne 
And  beneficial  to  the  state ;  but  it  may  surely  be  qucstioaed 
whether  they  can  justify  the  exaggerated  assertion  of  Kuwrbius, 
that  ALL  Scythia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  North,  divided 
as  it  was  into  so  many  names  and  nations  of  the  most  various  and 
Ravage  manners,  had  been  added  by  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
Roman  empire.^^* 

In  this  exalted  state  of  glory  it  was  impossible  that  Constao- 
tine  should  any  longer  endure  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Coo- 
fiding  in  the  superiority  of  his  genius  and  miUtarv  power,  be 
determinedj  without  any  previous  injury,  to  exert  them  for  the 
destruction  of  Lioiniu5,  whose  advanced  age  and  unpopular  vict$ 
seemed  to  offer  a  very  easy  conquest.^^*  But  the  old  emperor, 
awakened  by  the  approaching  danger,  deceived  the  expectatioM 
of  his  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies.  Calling  forth  that  spiril 
and  those  abilities  by  which  he  had  deserved  the  friendship  of 
Galerius  and  the  Imperial  purple^  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
contest,  collected  the  forces  of  the  East,  and  soon  filled  the 
plains  of  Hadrianople  with  his  troops,  and  the  Streight^  of  the 
Htrllespont  with  his  fleet.  The  army  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse ;  and,  as  the 
cavalry  was  drawn,  for  the  most  part,  from  Phrygia  and  Capps- 
docia,  we  may  conceive  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  beaut} 
of  the  horses  than  of  the  courage  :md  dexterity  of  their  riden. 
The  fleet  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  galleys  of 
three  ranks  of  oars.  An  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  were 
furnished  by  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa.  An 
hundred  and  ten  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Phufnicia  and  the  isle 
of  C^'prus ;  and  the  maritime  countries  of  Bithynia,  louia,  and 
Caria  were  likewise  obliged  to  provide  an  hundred  and  ten 
galleys.  The  troops  of  Constantine  were  ordered  to  rendezvoa 
at  Thessalonica ;  they  amounted  to  above  an  hundred  ai^ 
twenty  thousand  horse  and  foot.'*"  Their  emperor  was  satisfied 
with  tlieir  martial  appearance,  and  his  army  contained  mat 
soldiers,  though  fewer  men,  than  that  of  his  eastern  conipetitot 
The  legions  of  Constantine  were  levied  in  the  war-like  provinocf 


u<Euscbitis  in  Vit.  Comtaiuin.  1.  I.  c.  8.  Tliis  passnge.  however,  is  taken  fios 
a  funeral  dcclAmiition  on  the  grcnttirss  of  Constantino,  and  not  from  any  putictdv 
account  of  ihe  GoUiic  war. 

'"  Cunsuntinus  lanicn  vir  ingcns,  ct  omnia  L'fficere  nitcns  qun- 
scl  simul  principatiim  totius  orbis  nffccLons,  Licinio  bellum  ini*,; 
5.    Zosimus.  1.  tt.  p.  89  [18].    The  reasons  which  tbey  Tiavc  a^i^.^..^^ 
civUwar  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  npplicd  to  the  second. 
"  lus.  L  ii.  p.  94.  95  WJ- 
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of  Europe ;  action  had  confirmed  their  discipline^  victory  had 
elevated  their  hopes,  and  there  were  among  them  a  great 
number  of  veterans,  who,  after  seventeen  glorious  cam))aigns 
under  the  same  leader,  prepared  themselves  to  deserve  an 
honourable  dismission  by  a  last  e^Fort  of  their  valour.^*"  But 
the  naval  preparations  of  Constantine  were  in  every  respect 
much  inferior  to  those  of  Licinius.  The  maritime  cities  of 
Greece  sent  their  respective  qimtas  of  men  and  ships  to  the 
celebrated  harbour  of  Piraeus,  and  their  united  forces  consisted 
of  no  more  than  two  hundred  small  vessels  :  a  very  feeble  arma- 
raenti  if  it  is  compared  with  those  formidable  fleets  which  were 
equipped  and  maintained  by  the  republic  of  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.'^^  Since  Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of 
ffovemment,  the  naval  establishments  of  Misenum  and  Haveniia 
bad  been  gradually  neglected  ;  and,  as  the  shipping  and  mariners 
of  the  empire  were  supported  by  commerce  rather  than  by  war, 
it  WAS  natural  that  they  sht^uld  the  most  abound  in  the  industri- 
ous provinces  of  Egypt  and  Asia.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
the  eastern  emperor,  who  possessed  so  great  a  superiority  at  sea, 
should  have  neglected  the  opportunity  of  carrying  an  oflfenaive 
war  into  the  centre  of  his  rival's  dominions. 

Instead  of  embracing  such  an  active  resolution,  which  mijrhtaftiitosf 
have  changed  the  wliole  face  of  the  war,  the  prudent  Licinius  a.d.m, 
expected  the  approach  of  his  rival  in  a  camp  near  Hadrianople,         — 
which  he  had   fortified  with   an  anxious  care  that  l)etrayed  his 
apprehension   of  the  event.     Constantine   directed   his   march 
from  Thessalonica  towards   that    part   of  Thrace,  till   he    found 
himself  stopped  by  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Hebrua, 
and  discovered  the  numerous  army  of  Licinius,  which  filled  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  hill,  from  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hadrianople. 
Many  days  were  spent  in  doubtful  and  distant  skirmishes ;  but 
jtt  length  the  obstacles  of  the  passage  and  of  the  attack  were 
removed  by  the  intrepid  conduct  of  Constantine.     In  this  place 
we   might   relate  a    wonderful   exploit  of  Constantine,  which, 
though  it  can  scarce  be  paralleled  either  in  poetry  or  romance, 


H»drtaM|%1 


U'  Constantine  was  very  attcDtive  to  the  privileges  and  comforu  of  his  fellow- 
vctcnuis(Conveterani),  as  be  now  began  to  style  them.  See  the  Tbeodosian  Code, 
L  vii.  til  3o.  lom.  ii.  p.  419-439. 

UB  Whilst  the  Athenians  maintained  the  empire  of  the  sea.  their  fleet  consisted 
ot  three,  and  afterwards  of  four,  hundred  galleys  of  three  ranks  of  oars,  all  com- 

Pletely  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  service.  The  arsenal  In  the  port  of 
'irvus  had  omi  the  republic  a  thousand  talents,  about  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  pounds.  Sec  Tbucjrdides  de  BeL  Pelopooa.  1.  ii,  c.  13.  and  Meonitu  4^ 
FortunA  AiUcA.  c  19. 
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is  celebrated,   not  by   &   venal   orator  devoted  to   bis   fort 
1>ut  by  an  Itistorian,  t)ie  partial  enemy  of  liis  fame.     We 
assured  that  the  valiant  emperor  threw  himself  into  the  ri 
llebrus,  accompanied  only  by  ttpeivr  horsemen,  and  that,  b^ 
effort  or  terror  of  his  invincible  arm,  be  broke^sbui;jhtered,  and 
to  flight  a  host  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
credulity  of  Zosimus  prevailed  so  strongly  over  his  passion  that, 
among  the  events  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Hadrianople,  he 
seems  to  have  selected  and  embellished^  not  the  most  important, 
but  the  most  marvellous.    The  valour  and  danger  of  Constantinc 
are  attested  by  a  slight  wound  which  he  received  in  the  Ihigii , 
but  it  may  be  discovered  even  from  an  imperfect  narration,  and, 
perliapSj  a  coiTupted  text,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  no  Icn 
by  the  conduct  of  the  general  than  by  the  courage  of  the  hero ; 
that  a  body  of  five  thousand  archers  marched  round  to  occupy 
a  thick  wood  in  the  rear  of  the   enemy,  whose  attention  wif 
diverted  by  the   construction  of  a  bridge ;  and  that    Liciniui, 
perplexed  by  so  many  artful  evolutions,  was  reluctantly  dn^m 
from  his  advantaj^coiis  post  to  combat  on  equal  ground  in  the 
plain.       The    contest   was    uo   longer   equal       His    confused 
multitude  of  new  levies  was  easily  vanquished  by  the  experienced 
veterans  of  the  West,     Thirty-four  thousand  men  are  reported 
to  have  been  slain.     The   fortified   camp  of  Licinius  was  talcCD 
by  assault  the  evening  of  the  battle ;  the  greater  part  of  tlw 
fugitives,   who    had    retired    to    the    mountains^    surrendered 
themselves  the  next  day  to  the  discretion  of  the  conquerar^ 
sad  his  rival,  who  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  confiued  NJ^H 
self  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium.^^^  ^B 

The  siege  of  Byzantium,  which  was  immediately  undertaken 
by  Constantinc,  was  attended  with  great  labour  and  uncertaintv. 
In  the  late  civil  wars,  the  fortiBcations  of  that  place,  sojuitij 
considered  as  the  key  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  repaiitd 
and  strengthened  ;  and,  as  long  as  Licinius  remained  master  </ 
the  sea,  the  garrison  whs  much  less  exposed  to  the  danger  trf 
famine  than  the  army  of  the  besiegers.  The  naval  commaadcn 
of  Constaiitnie  were  summoned  to  his  cum p,  and  received  hii 
positive  ordera  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont^ 
fleet  of  Licinius,  instead  of  seekhig  and  destroying  their 

11* Zosimus.  \.  ii.  p.  95,  c)6[3i  i^.\    This  great  battle  Is  ctescrtbed  in' 
Vftlc&ian  fnifnicnt  (p.  714},  in  a  clear  though  concise  miinncr.     *'  LieiaiM  ' 
circiun    H%dfiiaiiO)Xilin   maximo  exerdlu  Inlera  ardui  montis    implevenU: 
loto  nginiiu!  Cotutantinus  iiiHexit.    Cuni  U.'Uum  Cerrft.  nuuique  iraiieretor.  qc 

CT  arduum  suis  nitcntibus.  attamen  discipline  militarj  et  felicitate,  CoosUaUB 
icuiii  confusum  ct  sine  oriiincascntcm  vtcit  excrcilum  ;  leviter  CeoiorB : 
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enemy^  continued  inactive  in  those  narrow  streights  wliere  its 
superiority  of  numbers  was  of  little  use  or  atlvRtitnge.  Crispus, 
the  emperor's  eldest  son,  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  d.irincr  enterprise,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  courage 
and  success,  that  he  deserved  the  esteem,  and  most  probably 
excited  the  jealousy,  of  his  father.  The  engagement  lasted  two 
days,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  first,  the  contending  fleets,  after 
a  considerable  and  mutual  loss,  rctii-cd  into  tlieir  respective 
har1>ours  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  second  day  about  noon  a 
strong  south  wind  '^**  sprang  up,  which  carried  the  vessels  of 
Crispus  against  the  enemy ;  and,  as  the  casual  advantage  was 
improved  by  his  skilful  intrepidity,  he  soon  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  An  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  were  destroyed,  five 
thousand  men  were  slain,  and  Amandus,  the  admiral  of  the 
Asiatic  fleet,  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  the  shores  of 
rh.'dcedon.  As  soon  as  the  Hellespont  was  open,  a  plentiful 
nvoy  of  provisions  flowed  into  the  camp  of  Coustantine,  who 
d  already  advanced  the  operations  of  the  siege.  He  con- 
structed artificial  mounds  of  earth  of  an  equal  height  with  the 
ramparts  of  Byzantium.  The  lofty  towers  which  were  erected 
on  that  foundation  galled  the  besieced  with  large  stones  and 
darts  from  the  military  engines,  and  the  battering  rams  had 
shaken  the  walls  in  several  places.  If  iJcinius  persisted  much 
longer  in  the  defence,  he  exposed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  the  place.  Before  he  was  suiTounded,  he  prudently 
removed  his  person  and  treasures  to  Chalcedon  in  Asia ;  and,  as 
he  was  always  desirous  of  associating  companions  to  the  hopes 
and  dan(jcrs  of  his  fortune,  he  now  bestowetl  the  title  of  ('lesar 
on  Martinianus,  wlio  exercised  one  of  the  most  important  oflices 
of  the  empire.*-* 

Such  were  still  the  resources,  and  such  the  abilities,  of  Licinius,  BMti«»r 
that,  after  so  many  successive  defeat**,  he  collected  in  BithyniaisTpuTww] 
a  new  army  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  while  the  activity  of 
Constantine  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Byzantium.     Hie 
vigilant  emperor  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  last  struggles  of 
his  antagonist.     A  considerable  part  of  his  victorious  army  was 

1*  Zoyimus,  1.  ii.  p.  97,  98  [24].  The  currunt  alwnys  sets  out  of  the  HeUrspont ; 
and,  when  it  is  assisted  by  n  north  wind,  no  vessel  can  attempt  the  nissage.  A 
aoulh  wind  renders  the  force  of  the  current  atmost  imperceptible.  See  Tournefort's 
Voyage  au  Levant.  Let.  xi. 

^  Aui'clittft  Victor  [Cses.  41!  Zosimus,  1.  ii  p.  gS  [35].  Accordingto  the  latter, 
Mailiniontis  was  Ma^sler  Oflliciorutn  (he  oses  the  I.^iin  appellation  in  Greek). 
Some  medals  [struck  at  Nicomedia]  seeiu  to  intimate  thai  during  his  &b(>rt  reign  he 
rrcrhred  the  title  of  Augusttis. 
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transported  over  the  Bosphorus  in  small  vessels,  and  the  de£ir 
sive  engaj^enieut  was  fought  soon  after  their  landing  on  the 
beifrhts  of  ChrysopoUs,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  Scutari.  The 
troops  of  Licinius,  though  they  were  lately  raised,  ill  armed,  and 
worse  disciplined,  made  liead  against  their  conquerors  with 
fruitless  but  desperate  valour,  till  a  total  defeat  and  the  slaughter 
of  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  irretrievably  determined  the 
fate  of  their  leader. ^*^  He  retired  to  Nicomedia,  rather  with 
the  view  of  gaining  some  time  for  negotiation  than  with  the  hope 
of  any  effectual  defence.  Conatantia,  his  wife  and  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  interceded  with  her  brother  in  &vour  of  her  hu»- 
band^  and  obtained  from  his  policy,  rather  than  from  his  com- 
passion, a  solemn  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  that  after  the 
sacrifice  of  Martinianus,  and  the  resignation  of  the  purple, 
Licinius  himself  should  be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  peace  and  affluence.  The  behaviour  of  Constantia, 
and  her  relation  to  the  contending  parties,  naturally  recalls  the 
remembrance  of  that  virtuous  matron  who  was  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Antony.  But  the  temper  of  mankind 
was  altered,  and  it  was  no  longer  esteemed  infamous  for  a  Roman 
to  survive  his  honour  and  independence.  Licinius  solicited  and 
accepted  the  pardon  of  his  oQeuces,  laid  himself  and  his  purple 
at  the  feet  of  his  lord  and  tnasUr,  was  raised  from  the  ground 
with  insulting  pity,  was  admitted  the  same  day  to  the  Imperial 
banquet,  and  soon  afterwards  was  sent  away  to  Thessalonica, 
which  had  been  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  confinement.^'*  His 
confinement  was  soon  terminated  by  death,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  tumult  of  the  soldiers,  or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  wm 
suggested  as  the  motive  for  his  execution.  According  to  the 
rules  of  tyranny,  he  was  accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy,  and  of 
holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  barbarians  ;  but, 
as  lie  was  never  convicted,  either  by  his  own  conduct  or  by  any 
legal  evidence,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  from  his  weakness, 
to   presume    his    innocence.^^^     The  niemory    of   Licinius   was 


i^'Eusebfus  (in  VitA  Constantin.  I.  ii.  c  i6,  17)  ascribes  this  decisive  victory  to 
the  pious  prayers  of  the  emperor.  The  Valesian  fragment  {p.  714.)  mentions  a  hoAj 
of  Gothic  auxiliaries,  under  tbeir  chief  Aliquaca,  who  adhered  to  tbc  party  of  Lidnias- 

UBZosimus,  L  ii.  p.  loa  [aSJ.  Victor  Junior  in  Epitome  [41].  Anonym.  Vtle- 
sian.  p.  7x4. 

^^  Contra  relij^oncm  sacramenti  Thessalonicae  privatus  occisus  est  EutropiDS 
X.  6  ;  and  his  evidence  is  coofimied  by  St  Jerome  (in  Chrgmc)  as  wdl  as  by  Zosi- 
mus,  I.  iL  p.  xoa  [aS].  The  Valesian  writer  is  the  only  one  who  mentioiis  the 
loldiers,  and  it  is  Zononu  alone  [xiii.  x]  who  calls  in  the  assistance  of  the  seoAte. 
EusetMus  prudently  slides  over  this  delicate  transaction.  But  Soiomen,  a  century 
aftcruards.  ventures  to  assert  the  treasonable  practices  of  Lidniua. 
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randed  with  infamy,  his  st&tues  were  thrown  down,  and  by  a 
ity  edictj  of  such  mischievous  tendency  that  it  was  almost 
imcdiately  corrected,  all  his  laws,  and  all  the  judicial  proceed- 

of  his  reign,  were  at  once  abolished.*"     By  this  victory  of  jj^ 
tnstantine,   the    Roman   world   was   again   united   under   the  ^^ 
lulhority   of  one   emperor,  thirty-seven  years  after   Diocletian 
divided  his  power  and  provinces  with  his  associate  Max- 
im lan. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  elevation  of  Constantine,  from  his 
first  assuming  the  purple  at  York  to  the  resignation  of  Licinlus 
at  Nicomedia,  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision, not  only  as  the  events  are  in  themselves  both  intere-sting 
and  important,  but  still  more  as  they  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire  by  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  by 
the  perpetual  increase,  as  well  of  the  taxes  as  of  the  mihtary 
establishment.  The  foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  religion,  were  the  immediate 
id  memorable  consequences  of  this  revolution. 


•npirt, 


'^ 


'See  tbe  Tbeodosion  Code,  1.  xv.  (it.  15,  torn.  v.  p.  404,  405.     Thrse  edicts  o( 
itine  betray  a  degree  of  passion  and  precipitancy  very  unbcconimg  of  Uie 
:tcr  a(a  lawgiver. 


END    OF   vol.    I. 
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L  AUTHORmES 

II  Via  CoooniJiDB  b«Io]iged  to  a  good  family  of  tlie  Bithynlftti  town  of 
%.  Hi«  father  Apronianua  had  been  intntHtod  with  tho  govemoTthipt  of 
latia  and  Cilioia,  and  ho  hiniBelf  aahieved  n  mora  divtintfuiibiKl  career  in 
ctvtl  MFvioe.  Arriving  at  Rome  in  the  yuar  in  which  tiit}  Emperor  Mannu 
td  (180),  he  advanced  step  by  oLep  lo  the  pnetonhip  (193),  and  fuUioqucDtlv 
Id  the  offioe  of  oooiul  twice  (see  Ixslii.  13 ;  Usx.  H ;  Corp.  In>o.  Lat.  lii.  5587>. 
He  wai  prefeot  (imtrtinitT^  Uxix.  7)  of  Porgamum  and  Smynta  in  tho  reign  of 
Macrioiu;  and  under  Alexander  Sovenis  waa  at  first  procun»ul  uf  Africa,  and 
waa  afterward!  transferred  to  Dalmatia  aud  thenee  to  Upper  Pannonia  (Uxx.  1). 
Aftpr  the  year  SS9  be  rotired  from  publio  life,  owing  to  an  ailment  of  his  f(^et 
(Uxx.  6), 

A  work  on  dreamt  and  a  monograph  on  the  rei^u  of  the  Emperor  Cummu<lui 
having  elieitod  words  of  eucuuragcment  from  Soptimius  Sc-vcnis,  Dion  conceived 
tlie  idea  of  wriiitig  a  Roman  historv  from  tho  earliest  time  lo  hi*  own  day. 
Ovirini;  the  intorvah  between  hia  publio  employ  menu  abroad  he  used  to  retire 
to  OapUA  and  devote  hii  leiiure  to  Uiis  eiiterprittc.  He  completed  ft  in  eighty 
liooki,  brtnffing  the  history  down  as  far  as  the  year  of  bis  second  consulship,  2^ 
A.D.  Of  this  work  we  possess  in  a  complete  form  only  Books  xxxvl.  to  Ix.,  which 
oorer  the  important  period  from  68  &c.  to  GO  a.d.  The  earlier  books  were  loqcely 
%tatt\  by  Zonaras  'whose  Epitome  we  po9j.e5u,  and  we  have  also  a  considerabfo 
nnmbor  of  fragments,  preserved  fn  the  Kxceruta  do  virtutibus  et  vitlia,  and  the 
Bxoerpta  de  logationibus  (oompilatious  made  lor  Coiutantine  VII.  in  tlie  tenth 
oentury).*  For  the  last  twenty  Books  wc  have  the  abrtdgmcui  t.)y  Xiphiliii 
(eleventh  century),  but  In  the  case  of  Uic  Ixxviiitb  and  Isxixth  a'mutilaLed 
Ma.  of  l>io  onginal  text.  For  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Piu^,  however  {bk.  Ixx.), 
Tvvu  Xipliilin  dtwerts  ns;  there  seems  to  havu  been  a  lacuna  in  bis  copy. 

For  tlio  liifetory  of  the  early  Empire  we  have  few  contcmjKirary  literary  aauroes, 
ajid  thiiM  the  connnuQUP  nnrrAtive  of  Dion  in  of  inestimable  value,  living  before 
the  Principuto  bad  pa&2>od  away,  and  having  ha*!  personal  experience  of  alfain  of 
KtAte,  he  It  ad  a  grasp  of  constitutional  matters  wliiob  was  quite  inijMissible  for 
later  writers  j  though  In  dettcrtbing  the  iustitutiuus  of  Augustas  he  falls  into  the 
error  of  making  ■tatementa  which  applied  to  his  own  age  but  not  to  tho  begin* 
BiDg  of  the  Priodpate.  H«  affected  to  bo  an  Attia  stylist  and  aspired  to  write 
Ifkc  ThucytUdes.  (The  text  of  Diudorf— an  important  oouthbution  to  the  study 
of  Dion— is  now  heins  admirably  re-edited  by  J.  Helber ;  the  first  two  votumas 
have  already  appeared.) 

Tlie  history  of  Dion  was  continued  by  an  Akosvmclm  author,  of  whoae  work 
we  haveaome  fragmeuLs  (coUttctod  in  voL  iv.  of  MiUlcru  Fragmenta  HisU  Gneo. 
ph,  191  #99.),  and  know  Momething  further  through  the  faot  that  it  was  a  main 
sooroe  of  Zonaraa  wJien  he  had  no  lunger  Dion  u>  follow.  iSee  below,  vol. 
ii.  i»-  631.) 

1  The  Ettccrpls  dc  Sentestiis  coniain  not  direct  eitrscis  from  Dion,  bui  pSBSSfes  founded 
nn  hb  «wk.  1  be  PUoudesa  Excerpts  (h/tsentb  centurrf  sre  tpurious.  See  prefsce  CO 
Helber  B  cditkw. 
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Irtt,  Mid,  IBM  XNon,  wm  •miikjad  k  lis 

m    Tf  lnWI  rTnrrl«fni  tn  tlinl 
U  h»iU  «««  WI4  Iht  ca^bM  poMum  of  »  prorincai  fonnaK. 
UiaMOMi;  tlwgeDarml  ezpraMoo  «Uc&  fa« 
BHa'  (L  S),  riwmi  mffioientlj  thai  h«  had  ao 
«IU»w«fc«M''mM«iriH«fUi«Empir«ifterlUraim,' 
Mte  tta  |iii(M  from  tfca  amomdan  of  Oommodtu  to  t^t  of  GocJmb 
■  MOiami  «■  tht  «nBte  vhiah  he  r«Ut«*  %rc  tedioos ;  Ukd  tbe 
Ut  badE  fwto  on  tba  dmumtonoe  th«t  he  wa«  ftn  bonost  ocntenf 
of  IIm  lijgfcw  OBaUti«a  ol  an  histoiiuu     (Kreutxer*!  dlaertatia^^ 
fwvm  Bom.  ■anpcwe,  1881,  xuj  b«  ref«rT«d  lo). 

Hm  HiwmiA  AcacRjL  ia  »  oomfMMite  work,  in  which  «ix  aevenl 

d  wrote  in  lfa«  reiftui  of  Diodeti&D  and  Conatantine,  hawd  a  h^d. 
— Uw»  b«w«var  w«r«  Aot  coIUboraton  and  did  doC  write  with  %  vit* 
■uJlMtkip  of  tho  wgtk  whkh  we  nnMaw     11m  HisCona  Anguaf  iMnk 
■ito  flf  riMBt  wWiiBB.  to  bare  beca  ta  ooleotlo  ooa^rflaktioD  Croat  a 
4WmBt,  Of%lBft!fy  iBdependcnt  htetorio. 

JKU0U  %MMifii«iii  wnHe.  hT  the  with  of  the  Emperor  Pinrlrtlen, 
■If  ■ililiwiMi.  ft  aerica  of  fmperikl  btognphlee  ({D^adiiv  Cii—ii  ■« 
Ai^WU)  from  the  daUh  of  the  dJeUtor  (port  Omuon  dtelAtoNa ;  S.  7. 
mnwdrnm  kt  loMt  m  fir  u  OaranJla. 

FW«a«'tt4  (TaZ^ieomif  Ukewise  addreued  to  Diocleti&n  a  vorfc  oo  th« 
»n  the  Emperor*  who  bore  the  fuU  title  of  Auguatui,  whether  \fj  togitimaftaj 
or  w  tjTMit*.    Bee  tL  3,  3. 

The  eeriM  «f  3VebeU^v#  FoUw  wu  on  %  more  limited  aoale.  It  be) 
the  two  FblUpa,  utd  esnbnudng  all  Emperon,  whether  renowtud  or 
naehed  w  far  m  Cnaaditu  and  nii  brother  Qiilntillus.  It  iraa  not 
Pioeletiatj  bqt  waa  written  in  his  reign,  before  Coostatitios  Chlonu 
nlaed  to  tb«  dignitr  of  Auuaiut,  that  ia  before  lat  Mar  300  («p^  nSl  tT 
where  Clandioa  ia  deeenbcu  aa  the  anoeator  OonftcwUi  CaaixriM  noatrt ;  i^  tH. 
A.  14,  3,  wfaereCVHufanfmuj  tafts  error  for  ConaCanfiua.  and  xxIt.  fl,  7.  «Mt*» 
get  the  prior  timiC  of  303).  It  ia  probable  that  the  work  of  PolUo  waa  a  ogntim 
tlon  of  another  scries  of  Livca  whioh  ended  with  the  aooeajJon  of  Phdip ;  taiHk 
poMdble  that  thii  preeumable  aeries  may  have  be«n  aetu&Ujr  that  of  Spidii 
or  Valcadaa,  bat  it  ia  quite  nnoertaln. 

/Tati'ui  Vopitnii  of  Syractue  profeaaodly  oonUnaed  the  work  of  Pol&ak  ari 
oarried  tt  down  aa  far  aa  the  deiith  of  Carinaa  and  aooeanon  of  IHoolaUm.  ft 
wToto,  at  ImiI,  the  life  of  Aorolian  between  lit  Uay  900  and  SSth  July  30^#_ 
period  in  which  Oonatanttua   waa  Emperor;    ot  eet   qulde  ^ 

imperator,  rxvi.  44,  ^ 

Juliiii  CapitoUnut  wrote  another  eerlei  of  Imperial  biocraphiee,  of ' 
were  oompoeed  imder,  and  dedicated  to,  Diocletian,  while  othen  wen 
later  period  for  Oonstantlne.    Where  he  b<«an  li  oDoertAlB ;  tha  md 
from  hii  pen  which  we  poaeew  la  that  of  AntAninne  Phia,  Uw  lalMl 
Haximos  and  Balbinua.     Of  thr  Uvea  whioh  arc  extaut  under  bia  nanni 
Marcua,  Lucius  Voma,  and  M/ksrinoa  oantaJD  the  name  of  DincUtian 
AlbinuB  and  the  Maximfna  b:ive  littemil  notee  of  their  dedioaUoa  to 
As  Albhius  coincjt  chronologically  between  Vems  and  MMoitMM,  both 
the  reign  of  Dioalotian,  it  ia  impoesihle,  if  the  ssoriptkui  d  Jlfrn'timm 
Itnua  ia  right,  to  draw  the  oonduaion  that  all  the  earlier  Lirea  wei 
the  earlier  period,  and  all  the  later  Llrea  in  the  later.     Bat  to  thia 
return. 

Atiiui  LampritUui  dedicated  bis  Imperial  blocraphiea  lo    _ 
Hq^an  with  Commodoa,  if  not  earlier,  and  intended  to  Inciada 
Ifextmian.    The  latest  of  hie  Urea  that  exiata  b  that  of  AJoxandflr  B 
The  original  Ma  of  the  Historia  Augusta,  from  wfaiah  oav  MaiL 

ttulnad  a  oompleta  aerfee  of  Imperial  btographiea,  from  Hadriaa  Id 

grtbfr  fmm  the  work*  nf  thesa  six  writers.    The  work  o#  PoOmv  "^  ^  ^ 
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tinoAtlon  by  V<^niu,  war*  induded  in  their  entirety.    The  oontrtbutloas  drawn 
fiom  tha  v&riotu  biographera  mftj  be  eoaventcntly  aeon  fa  tho  foUowiug  tablo  :— 


Spartian  : 


Vulouiiu 


CapitolinuB : 


1 


Tjunpridiiu: 

PoUio 

VopiiKnu; 


Hadrian 
Aeliufl  Venii  . 
DidiuB  Jalianufl 
Soveros 

Fofloennitu  Niger    . 
Coraealltu 
Avldiui  Caaaius 
Antoniaiu  Piiu 
M.  Antoninoa 
VaruB 
Partinax 

Clodius  Albinufl     . 
Maximim  duo 
Gordioni  tree 
MaximuH  et  Balbinui 
Commodiu 
DiadumenuB  . 
Heliogabalu* . 
Alexander  Sorenu 
Philip  to  Olandiiu . 

Aarelian  ioCariuua 


<dat6 :  before  Hay  306). 

(date  :  before  May  306). 
(date :  before  May  306). 


(date :  reign  of  Conatau- 
tine). 


[date :  reign  of  Oonitan- 
tine). 


(date :  before  May  305). 

(daU :  after  May  306. 

and  begun  before  July 

306). 


I.  The  Life  of  Gcta  (xiv.)  I  have  not  included  In  this  HtU  The  aame  ot  the  aathor  ii 
Dot  given  In  the  Msi. ;  the  uJitii?  firincef^j  aisigned  it  to  SpBrtUnui.  There  Ik,  however, 
a  Mrioui  obJKlion  against  attributing  it  to  Spartian  io  the  lack  of  decisive  eiternal 
erideoce.  For  it  is  dedicated  to  ConstaDtioe.  whereas  the  Lives  wriltcn  by  Spartian  are 
dedicated  lo  Diocleilan.  The  (act  that  SpartiaD  intended  to  write  a  life  of  Geta  tsce  xjii, 
11.  t>  proves  ooiHiog;  (or  there  is  Dothing  to  show  that  a(!rparaie  Live*  of  Gela  were  not 
alto  included  in  the  cotlcctloni  of  Lamprloius  and  Capitalinus,  and  that  the  compiler  of  the 
Hiiioria  Augusta  di'l  not  prefer  one  oi  them  to  the  Otta  of  Spartian. 

II.  The  Life  of  Opilius  Meccinus  ikv.)  I  have  alao  omitted,  although  the  Mts.  aacribc  It 
to  Capttolioos-  Bat  il  ia  highly  probable  that  the  Inacriptio  is  not  genuine.  For  the 
author  of  thia  Life  ooly  knows  of  two  Gordiana  (3.  3.  nee  inter  Antoninoi  refcrendi  auot 
duo  Gordianit,  herein  af^eeing  with  Lampridius  (xvl.  3a,  and  xri).  34,  6) ;  whereas  Capi- 
tolinuB  is  not  only  aware  of  the  three  Gordians,  whoae  lives  he  wrote  (xz),  hiii  criticiies 
the  ignorant  writers  who  only  speak  of  two  (ix.  a,  1,  Oordianl  non,  ut  quidam  inperiii 
scriptores  locuntur,  duo  sed  irea  luerunt).  This  f.agrant  conlradiction,  which  imperatively 
forbids  ua  to  ascribe  the  Oordiani  and  Jifacn'aiu  to  the  same  writer,  i*  borne  uut  by  the 
fact  that  .Uofn'Mtij  is  dedicated  to  DiocletlBn,  wbereai  All'inm  is  addrraaed  to  Conslauline. 
It  ia  natural  lo  suppoae  that  Capitalinus  wrote  hia  Lives  in  chronological  order,  and  cotn- 
plcted  in  the  rciga  of  Constantine  the  biographical  teiiet  which  he  had  begun  in  that  of 
Diocletian.  If  we  deciJc  that  aiir  .Wiirriwui  ia  not  really  his  work,  we  restore  the  natural 
order.  We  cannot,  howerer,  scppoae  that  Macnnut  was  the  composition  of  Lampridius, 
who  wrote  under  ConBiandne.    we  m'tsi  attribute  it  either  to  Spattian  or  to  VulcaLiua. 

III.  The  archetype  of  our  M«^.  was  mutilated,  and.  uafortunately  for  the  history  of  a 
very  dllTicult  period,  there  ta  a  Incuna  eitending  from  the  end  of  Mditniusand  HaOnnut  into 
the  Two  VaitriafUtOi  which  only  a  congeries  of  fragmeniB  remBlnf.  That  the  Lives  of 
Philip,  Dccius,  and  GaUus  by  Trebelliua  I'otlio  are  lost.  The  subscription  at  the  end  of 
Miittmui  and  ftnlhinut  attribalcii  the  i'nlfri>ins  lo  Capitotinna,  bat  this  is  clearly  an  inser- 
tion made  after  the  lost  Lives  had  fallen  out. 

IV.  Id  general  the  Lives  are  arranged  in  chronological  order.  There  are  three  remark- 
able deviations,  (il  Didius  julianus  comes  after  Verus  and  before  Commodus,  io  the 
place  where  we  should  ei[>cct  Avidius  Caasius,  while  Avidius  comei  where  we  expect 
Julianua.  U)  Albinua  comes  after  Macrious  instead  of  following*  Peacenniui;  and  I3) 
HeliogabaluB,  DiadumenuB,  MacrLnuB  takes  the  place  of  the  proper  order  Ma^aoB, 
OiadumtnuB,  licUogabatua-  In  all  three  caae*  Peler  haa  correct^  thv  M^^.  In  his  edition. 
Theac  mitptaccmenu    cannot  be  explaiucJ   by  mi&takcs  in  the  binding  of  the  aheeta 
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(quleniioot)  of  the  Archetype,  though  toch  mUute*  cwulnly  occvred  and  led  to 
mtiplicsnif nts  noiftbljr  thit  lo  the  Life  of  Aleiuider,  c  43  ^wc  Pvlar*!  ed.)- 

Ail  tbwQ  writeri  hnvc  much  tho  same  idea  of  historical  biographr.  'Duj  {tit 
a  grcAt  mAtiy  porwinal  details,  and  aro  food  of  trivial  anecdot«6 ;  &at  Ibey  ham 
no  action  of  Mrapicuoos  arranKetnent,  and  no  apprafaecuion  of  deeper  bntrnkat 
qneiitioiuu  Their  fifaief  soiirott  for  the  earlier  Lirea  waa  Mariua  Maximtu  (nsad  bf 
Spartiaii,  Vulcadtti,  Ca^ioUnui  and  Lampridius,  aod  oriticUed  bj  y^ghaomm 
homo  omnium  verbodasirous,  xxix.  1),  who  oouUnued  the  ¥rork  of  Suatonn^ 
fromNerva  toElanbaloa.  Helived  about  170  s30a.d.  (See.  for  &  daring  Mtaaft 
to  reeonstnict  the  history  of  Mariua,  bf ttllfir**  easaj  in  Budinser's  UnlennuitaiifK 
CUT  rOmisoheo  Kaisergeschiohte,  rol.  iii.  The  traot  of  J.  PJew,  Muliis  Mailnu 
als  direote  und  indjreote  Quelle  der  Sortptoree  Hist.  Aug.,  IS78,  is  ol  laocb 
greater  Taloe.)  CapitoUous  and  the  author  of  the  Vita  MJMjriDl,  also  BMd  a 
work  of  Junioe  Coraiu  who  devoted  himself  to  the  elaeidation  of  the  olaomr 
reigns  (it.  1).  But  there  were  other  straj  ttourot^  both  Ijatiu  and  Greek-  F«r 
exiunple  Acholius,  mast«r  of  ceremonies  to  the  Emp^^ror  ValeriAn,  described  Ibc 
joomeys  of  Alexander  Sevonti  and  waa  consulted  bv  Lamnridius  (xviii.  G4).  lb« 
Mune  writer  wrote  Acta,  in  the  ninth  Book  of  whioh  he  ueiklt  with  the  reign  ol 
Valerian  (uri.  is).  For  other  touroes  mm  TealTel.  Qeeeh.  dor  rom.  Litt.,  J  SBET. 
The  introduction  of  VnpiMus  to  hii  Ufe  of  Aurelian  ia  well  worth  reading.  It 
throws  some  light  on  thu  w%5  in  which  the«e  lives  were  written  and  tho  wonamt 
which  the  writerE  commanded.  We  learn  that  Aurellan's  daily  acta  were  writ4M 
hy  his  own  orders  in  libri  Itntn,  and  the  historian  could  obtain  them  from  tkt 
numbered  eases  >  of  the  lilptan  Library.  The  war  of  Aurelian  then  was  «■ 
oliieial  aooouni  {oharaetrre  Atjrtonco  dioe$ta). 

The  citation  of  original  documents  (both  genuine  and  spurious)  is  a  feataiecf 
the  Historia  Augusta.  Vopiaous,  and  perhapR  the  others  in  sozno  cases,  took  tbai 
directly  from  tho  oHginab  in  tho  Ulpian  Library,  but  in  the  eaae  of  the  earlier 
LivcA  it  ia  highly  prouable  that  they  were  drawn,  at  second  band,  from  Mwu 
Maximus,  who  included  stich  pi^cfsjutticati/t  in  his  work. 

The  nnoertainty  whioh  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Diooletiaa  ai  to  Inadlny  «nati 
which  happened  u  late  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian  ii  illustrated  inatrsflli'vdy 
hy  the  dispute  among  historical  ■tuoenta,  reoorded  by  Vopisoua,  ac  to  whether 
I'irmua,  the  tyrant  of  Egypt,  had  been  invested  with  the  purple,  and  reigned  as 
an  Emperor,  or  not  (zxlx.  9). 

A  special  word  must  be  said  about  the  Lives  of  Trebellius  Fullio.  It  has  besa 
ihown  with  tolerable  oertainty,  by  the  Invcitigalioni  of  E.  Peter,  that  all  tiw 
original  documents  which  he  inaorta,  whether  trananctions,  or  letters,  or  spnrrfiM 
are  forgeries.  He  has  also  been  oonvJolGd  of  unfairness  in  his  preeentatiee  sf 
the  personality  of  Qallionus.  \Vlien  Gibbon  sava  (ohap.  x.  note  156),  that  tbi 
character  of  that  unfortunate  prince  has  been  fairly  tramimllted  to  us.  00  thr 
;;round  that  "the  hiitoriaoa  who  wrote  bcforo  the  elevation  of  the 
Constantino,  coutd  not  have  the  most  remote  interest  to  misref 
oharactnr  of  Gallinnus,"  he  overlooks  the  iiiu-riinl  evidenoe  in  the  Bit  _ 
Pollio  (as  pointed  out  above)  which  proveti  that  this  writer  was  actual 
wish  to  glorify  Constantius  indirectly  by  a  glorification  of  Claudius.  He  had 
thus  a  diatinot  motive  for  disparaging  tho  abilities  and  aotions  of  Gallienus.  For. 
by  pourtraying  that  monarch  sa  incapable  of  ruling  and  utterly  inooropetat 
to  oope  with  the  dangers  whioh  beset  the  Empire,  ho  was  enabled  to  sufgwl 
a  oontraxt  between  the  oontemptiMe  jn-ioee  and  his  brilliant  suooeaaor.  Throeq^ 
such  a  contrast  the  achiovomenls  of  Claudlua  seemed  more  striking.  (Recently 
F.  RothliCgL'l  in  a  troatiso  on  Die  Regierung  dee  O&llknu^,  of  which  the  first  |ttn 
has  appeared,  ISIM,  ban  fmtpavnured  to  do  justice  to  Gollieuns,  and  show  that 
he  was  not  so  had  or  iut^ouipotcnt  as  tie  lia«  l>ei-n  made  out) 

The  beflt  text  uf  the  Hisluria  Augusta  is  that  u(  It.  Peter,  who  is  the 
authority  on   the   subject.     Out  of  the  largo  literature,  whioh  bears  on 

>  Cp.  i.tvii.  B,  I.  where  an  "ivcsry  volume  in  tbe  liithsriBarium"  is  referred  10. 
or  the  Svnitte,  itlaUog  to  ilie  Knuwcors,  oscd  to  be  wiiucc  la  ivory  books,  as  wt 

Ihc  ume  place. 


Lo  us.  00  thr 
le  frnmOjli 
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,  I  may  refer  to  Gomoirs  Die  Script.  Ulit.  Aug.  1B8C,  which  has 
becu  largely  usd  io  Uiia  aoeuunt  of  the  Ausiutan  Biogra^es.  Dcmau  hai 
reoantly  pzxtrcd  (0oniiea,  1889)  that  the  Lives  were  teriouAl^  interpolated  in 
the  ftgo  of  Tlieodoxitu.  Hu  daring  thesis  that  tliey  are  entirely  forgcriai  ia 
rejected  by  Mommeen,  who  admits  the  iater)>oliition8  {ib.  1890). 

Wlicn  the  Historia  Aagiista  doserta  us,  oar  louroea,  whether  Greek  or  Latin, 
are  either  late  or  scrappy.  AVe  can  extract  some  historioal  facte  from  n  number 
of  contemporary  rAKaoTiucALoajLTioxii,  mostly  of  uncertain  authorship,  compoead 
for  special  ooeasions  under  Maximian  and  his  snooessors.  These  will  bo  beet 
oonamted  iu  the  xii.  Pancgrrici  Latini  edited  by  Bahrens.  No.  S  in  pmise  of 
Maxiniian  ia  doubtfully  ascribed  to  Claudius  I^Iamertinus ;  it  wae  eompoaed  at 
Trier  In  S89  a.d.  for  filst  April,  tUo  bii-thday  of  Rome.  No.  3.  Raid  to  be  by  the 
same  author,  is  »  genetlUwc^^*  for  Maxim'ian's  birthday  in  2^n.  No.  4  is  the 
plea  of  Kiunenius  of  Augnstotiunum  pro  re^auramiU  ic/to^u  pronounced  in  the 
end  of  «J7  before  the  pnieies  proviiicitu.  No.  5,  of  uncertain  authombip,  but 
prubably  by  Eumeuiiu,  is  a  panogj'ric  on  Oonitantiui.  delivered  in  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  at  Trier.  No.  6  extols  Maximfan  and  Constantinc.  on  the 
ooeaaicm  of  the  marriage  of  Otnstantine  with  Fausta,  klaximian's  daughter.  307. 
No.  7  (probably  by  Kumenitis),  Is  a  paaegyrto  on  Constaotine,  delivered  at  Trier, 
shortly  after  tne  execution  of  Maximian,  310.  No.  8  (also  plausibly  ascribed  to 
Bumeoius),  U  a  speech  of  thanksdriiig  to  Constantine  for  benefits  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Autun,  3U.  No.  0  is  a  eulogy  of  Constantine  pronounced  at 
IVisr,  early  in  313,  and  contains  a  brief  aoeount  of  his  Italian  cx[)edition 
No.  10  bears  the  name  of  Nazarins,  and  is  likewise  a  panegyric  of  Constanttne, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  jear  of  his  reiga,  3SL  (On  Eumenius  cp.  Brandt, 
Eumenios  ron  Augiutoduuum,  ko.,  lSd2.) 

SaxTUB  AuHKLnra  Viorom  was  appointed  (Ammianus  tolls  us,  xxi.  10,  6) 
governor  of  thi«  Second  Pannonia  by  the  Emperor  Julinn  in  361 ;  and  at  a  later 
period  beoamo  Frefocl  of  the  City.  Inacriptions  confirm  both  statements  (see 
0.  L  L.  C.  1130.  and  Orelli-HoDcen.  3715).  He  was  of  African  birth  (sea  his  Cm. 
SO;  6),  and  a  pagan.  Some  think  thst  the  work  known  as  Cicsarea  was  composed 
in  its  pretent  form  by  Yictor  himttclf  ;  but  in  the  two  Msn.  (HnixolL  and  Oxon.) 
the  title  is  Aurclii  Victoris  hlstoriiB  abbreriatie,  and  Th.  Opiti  (Qnicstiones  do 
Sex.  Aurelio  Vlctoro,  in  the  Acta  .Societ.  rtiitol.  Lips.  ii.  '2)  hoId»  tbat  it  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  work — an  opinion  which  in  shared  by  Wolfllui  and  oihem. 
(A  conTenient  eritical  edition  has  bcou  rooentlj  brought  out  by  F.  Fichlmftver, 
18^2.)  The  Epitome  {Hbeilui  de  vita  H  moribut  imgpentorum  breviatus  ex  iibrii 
Sex,  Anrtlii  VictortMa  Castare  Aug.  ^ttqnead  TAeomxttnn)  seems  dei>endcnt  on 
the  C»sares  as  far  as  Domitian,  but  aftorwu^  diflen  completely.  Marius 
^laximue  was  vary  probably  one  of  the  chief  aourees. 

Ecraomra  held  the  office  of  vxagitter  tnemoriae  at  the  oourt  of  Valons  (3G6- 
378  A.O.),  to  whom  ho  dedicated  hie  Short  Homan  History  (Brcviarinm  nb  urho 
oondita).  Ho  had  taken  part,  as  ho  tells  ns,  in  the  fatal  ox[ivilition  uf  .Tutiau, 
363  A.D.  (x.  h\  IL  His  handbook,  which  oomm  down  to  the  death  of  •Torian, 
WBB  a  suoeesSf  ana  had  the  honour  of  being  translated  into  Greek  about  330  a.d. 
by  the  Syrian  Paoanioa,  a  pupil  of  Libanina  (see  above,  p.  180).  It  contrasts 
favourably  with  other  books  of  the  kind,  both  in  matter  and  bi  style.  His  chief 
Bonroes  were  .Suetontun.  the  writers  of  the  Historia  Augusta,  and  the  work  of  the 
unknown  author  who  is  generally  designated  as  the  "  OHaovooaAr  her  or  354  '*. 

This  work,  unknown  to  Gibbon,  was  published  and  ooromcnterl  on  by  Monim- 
sen  hi  the  Abhondlungen  der  soohs.  QeeelLschaf t  der  VVisson^oh.  in  1850.  and  haa 
been  rocenthr  publish^  by  the  same  editor  in  vol  i.  of  thH  <  'lironica  Minora  In  the 
M.  H.  U.  It  contains  a  number  of  various  lists,  InoludinK  Fiuli  CoiiKular(<s  up  to 
354,  the  praefccti  urbis  of  Rome  from  258  to  354,  the  bishojw  of  Rome  up  to- 
Llboriiu  (36lf).  The  fttsa.  contain  Inter  additiupH,  cfUKcially  tlto  so  calletl 
Obronioon  CLupintani  (published  1>y  C'lHpiiiianUB  in  15oV  akng  witii  the  Chn>nici» 
of  Oassiodorus),  wliioli  is  a  source  of  value  for  the  reigns  of  Leo  and  Zcno  and  the* 
flrat  years  of  Auastasius. 
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Aaother  hfbtorieaJ  epitome  di^!pat«d  to  Vnletii  wu  tbftt  of  (Knrns) 
who  Miem>  ftlao  to  b»v«  Vn^n  a  moffuter  memoriae.     The  tints  At  wlnoh  hb 
WM  oompoMtl  CBD  bo  praoiwly  fixod  to  369  a.d.  by  bis  refer«uoe  to  "tiili  i 
TJoCory  ov«r  Uia  Goths*  (c.  ^)  ^ned  by  VAleas  in  that  yeu-unlbv  tbe£uCtiaA 
he  U  i^oimnt  of  the  provinco  of  Vklentia,  which  was  formed  in  tne  nnwjetr. 
FeftTu  tiM  aome  valuftble  nouce*  for  the  history  of  the  fourth  oentury. 

U  CA.BUUI  LAOTAjmua  Fin-KiAKca  lived  at  Nicomedia  under  Dioelctitii  u 
OooiUntiae,  ud  taught  rhetorie.  la  the  later  reui  of  hia  Ufa  h»  had  thi 
honour  of  acting  u  the  t  Jtor  of  Coiutantino'i  eon,  Oriipoi.  Our  ^M  aathotfl^ 
for  hiH  life  i«  Jerome  ;  ep.  eip.  De  Virij  lUust.,  60.  His  works  wvro  ma&ilT  thsft- 
logical,  and  the  chief  of  tbem  is  the  EHrine  Inititutionain  seven  Books.  BatUki 
most  importaot  for  the  hiitorian  is  llie  treatise  De  Mortibus  PorveoatonuB,— 
concerning  the  manners  of  death  which  bofel  the  iwrseoutors  of  Christianitr  fm 
Nero  to  Masinnin.  It  was  composed  in  314-315  a.d.  Ita  authonhip  has  Meca 
matter  of  dispute;,  for  H  does  not  bear  the  name  Lactantius,  bnt  L.  Cadlioa 
It  is,  bowereT,  by  no  means  improbable  that  h.  Ceciliuk  ii  Lactantius,  and  thsl 
the  treAtiwistbat  enumerated  by  Jorome  [loe.  cii.)  among  his  works  as  de  penwoa- 
tione  librum  unum.  There  ii  a  remarkable  reeambUnoe  In  rocabulary  sad 
syntax  with  the  undoubted  works  of  Lactanttus,  and  differenoee  in  stylo  can  be 
explained  by  the  difTerenoo  of  subjeot.  The  author  of  the  De  Hortxbus  i» 
aoourately  informed  ai  to  the  evonts  which  took  place  in  Nioomedia.  and  he 
dedicates  his  work  to  Donatus,  to  whom  Laotantius  addreeaed  another  tre^in^ 
De  Ira  Dei.  Due  allowance  being  made  for  the  tendency  of  the  De  Mortlbaa.  it  ii 
a  very  important  contemporary  touroe. 

OUier  authorities  which,  though  referred  to  In  the  present  Tolume,  ara  mors 
ooncemed  with  the  history  of  snhiteqaeiit  events,  such  as  Ammianus  MarceUtnua 
the  Anonymous  known  as  Anon.  Valoeianuj,  Eusobius,  Zosimns,  wiU  be  noCicta 
In  the  Appendix  to  vol.  ii. 

Modern  Woaka.  For  the  general  history  :  Schiller's  Gewhichteder  rdmiidm 
Kaiaerxeit  (S  toIs.,  from  Augustus  to  Tbeoaosius  I.),  up  todate  and  rery  raluaUs 
for  refereucco.  Mommsen,  Romisohe  Oesohichte,  vol.  v.  Die  Prortnxen  Tca 
CAsar  bis  Diocletian  (also  in  Eng.  trans,  in  3  vols.).  Hoeck't  RdmiHfaa 
Geaehichte (reaching  as  far  as  Constantine)  is  now  rather  antiquated;  Dnraf^ 
History  of  Rome  (to  Theodosius  the  Great)  may  also  be  menuoned.  For  us 
general  ailminlstmtton,  including  the  mititarj-  system  of  which  Gibbon  treats  ia 
chap,  i.:  Marquardt,HandbuohdcrrdmiscbenAlterthiirDor(StaAtsTcrwaltung,  rots. 
iv.-vi,);  and  Schiller's  summary  in  Ivan  Miiller's  Handbnch  der  klaaa.  AXU/h 
thunuwlsaensobaft.  For  manners,  social  life,  kc,  under  the  early  empfae: 
Frlcdlinder*a  Darstelluii^en  aus  der  Bittengesohiehte  Roms  in  der  Zeit  von 
AuBUBtuR  his  sum  Ausgang  der  Anionine.  For  chranoloj^ :  Clinton's  Fact!  Romaaf, 
anu  Ooyau^s  ebort  Chronologie  du  I'Kmpiru  remain  ;  Klein's  FasU  Oonmlana. 

A  few  special  mono);raph«  (in  addition  to  those  referred  to  elsvwhara)  takf  W 
mentioned  nere.  HtindiTtmark,  de  Imperatore  Pertlnaee.  HSfaer,  UntuaiMh- 
ungen  2ur  Qesoh.  des  Kaisers  h.  Scptiinius  Sevenis ;  A.  de  Ceulenaer,  Ksaai  mr 
la  vie  et  la  rhffno  da  Septime  Severe;  Wirih,  Quaestiones  Sererianae.  A. 
DunckiT,  Clauiiius  Gothious.  Freuas,  Kaiser  Diokletian  und  seine  Zeit;  Vofcl, 
Der  £&Uer  Diokletian. 


«.  CONQUEST  OF  BRITAIN— (P.  4,  uro  P.  36) 


4 


It  mav  be  well  to  note  more  exactly  how  lloman  arms  progresaed  in  Britala 
after  Claudius.  (Our  ehiaf  authority  is  thn  AgrioolA  of  Tacitua.)  The  ftrst 
legatos  MDl  by  Vesnaaian  was  Pelillius  Cerealis,  who  fought  against  drt 
Brigantea  and  subdaoa  the  eastern  district<3  of  the  island  aa  far  ntnlh  a*  Linet^ 
(Ltnduin).  A  line  drawn  from  Cheater  (Deva)  to  UnooLn  would  rightly  mark  tfc« 
limits  of  Roman  rule  at  this  time.  CercaliB  waa  succeeded  by  Frontinua  (wb< 
treatise  on  the  science  of  warfare  is  extant),  and  he  reduced  the  SUures  {In 
west).    Then  oame  AgrlcoU,  whose  government  lasted  from  78  to  86  a.Dw 
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ipted  to  ejct«nd  the  Roxnui  frontiera  both  northwwd  and  wwtwud,  bat 
CftUed  to  eousolifUtc  hi»  oonqucati.  The  oalj  loetitig  fruit  of  the  ool«rDrfa«  of 
AgriooU  vu  tho  acqiiiiitiou  of  York  (Ebiiraoam),— a  fact  wbicb  TusltiM  doM  not 
reoord  and  whioh  we  have  lo  infer. 

On  u.  36,  u.  34,  Gibbon  mentioni  niim  colonies  in  Britain,  on  the  authorit)'  of 
Uehara  of  Cirenoealor,  which  haa  no  value.  The  onlv  towns,  which  w«  know  to 
hATo  had  the  rank  of  coUmiac^  arc  Caxnalodonum,  Eboraoum.  GleruiDt  Lindum* 
Verohunium  was  a  manidpinin. 


31  THE  CONQUEfllS  OF  TRAJAN,  AND  POUOY  OF  HADRIAN- 

(P.&) 


^^KL  Hie  flrvt  Daoian  war  of  IVajan  lasted  daring  101  and  lOv  a.d.  and  Trajan 
^^Bdobratod  hta  triumph  at  the  end  of  the  latter  joar,  taking  the  title  of  nacioits. 
^B^s  ■oooud  war  began  two  jean  later,  and  was  oonoladed  in  107  hv  tlie  dis- 
of  the  barbarians  antl  the  suicide  of  Deoebalus.  Our  only  oontemporary 
fof  th«M  wan  are  monumental,— the  wiilpcuree  on  the  Pillar  of  Traiaa 
■oma  inseriptions.  Unfortuiuitclj'  Trajan's  own  work  on  the  war  haa 
perished.  (Aroaa  and  Froehner  have  published  in  a  splendid  fonn  photogrAphia 
raprodootions  of  the  scenes  on  tbe  oolumn  of  Trajan,  Paris,  IST^-lST-t.  For 
details  of  the  war,  tee  Jung,  Bomer  und  Bomanen  in  den  Donanllndcm ;  a  papa 
of  Xenopol  in  the  Bevne  Hifttoriqne,  1886;  and  an  inteneting  Huhkutuui 
monograph  by  KinUy  on  Sarmisegetuaa,  Dada  fdr&roaa,  ISOl.  On  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  oonsnlt  I>ieraaer*s  pai>(>r  in  Rtidinger's  Unteriwohtingen,  voL  {..  and 
Da  la  Berge.  Essai  fur  la  rfegne  Trajan.  I  muj  also  refer  to  the  Student*! 
Bom&n  Empu^) 

Trajan's  Daoia  must  bo  oarefolly  diatingaiahed  from  Dacia  ripentx*  south  of 
tho  Danube,  a  provinoo  formed,  ae  wo  shall  see,  at  a  much  later  date.  The 
capital  of  northern  Dacia  was  Sarmiugctuiia,  a  Dacian  town,  whioli  was  founded 
anew  after  Trajaii'e  conquest  under  tbe  tiftmo  of  Ulpia  Trajaua.  The  travtiUer 
In  SiebonbUrgen  may  now  trace  the  remains  of  this  historic  site  at  Virholy,  ae 
the  Hungarian!  have  named  it.  H.  Schiller  lays  streas  on  one  important  result 
of  the  Daeian  war :  "Tho  military  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Empire"  was  trans- 
ferretl  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube  (Ge«h.  der  rom.  BLaiaerccit,  i.  554), 

OibboD  omits  to  mention  as  a  thirti  "  excoption,"  besides  Britain  ati«t  Dacia, 
tbe  aequisition  of  new  torritory  in  the  north  of  Arabia  (oast  of  Palentine),  and 
the  ornuntion  of  a  prorinoe  of  "Arabia"  by  Cornelius  Palma  (106  a.d.). 
This  ehango  was  aoeompliahed  peacefully  ;  the  two  important  towns  of  Petra 
and  Bostra  had  been  already  Roman  for  a  condderahle  time.  The  chief  value 
of  tbe  province  lay  in  tbe  fact  that  the  caravans  from  the  Bast  on  their  way  to 
Egypt  paned  through  it.  There  are  remarkable  rains  at  Petra  which  testify  to 
Ita  iraportanoe. 

Hadrian,  as  Gibbon  explains,  narrowed  the  boondarlee  of  the  En^re  in  the 
East  (it  mav  be  disputed  whether  he  was  right  in  resigning  Great  Armenia) ;  bnt 
ha  was  diUgeat  in  mailing  strong  the  defenoes  of  what  he  retained.  The 
Euphxaies  was  a  euffloiait  protection  Id  itself ;  but  in  other  qoartors  Hadrian 
found  work  to  do,  and  did  it.  He  built  fort»  on  the  northtnri  frontier  of  Dula  ; 
he  completed  the  rampart  which  defended  tbe  exposed  comer  between  the 
Danube  and  Rhine  :  and  it  is  probable  that  he  built  the  ^reat  wall  in  Britain, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  l^ne  to  the  Solwa^.  He  visited  Bntatn  in  129  a.d.  (The 
obnmology  of  his  travels  given  by  Menvale  must  be  modified  in  the  Ughi  of 
more  recent  research.  See  J.  DUrr,  Die  Beisen  dee  Kusen  Hadrian,  1881, 
and  the  Student's  Roman  Emufro.) 

It  haa  been  said  that  un<icr  no  Emperor  was  tbe  Roman  army  In  better 
condition  than  under  Hadrian.  Dloo  Caasius  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of 
what  might  be  almost  callL<U  a  new  military  tystem,  and  from  his  time  tho 
ohaiaotar  of  the  army  becomes  more  and  more  "  ooamopoUtan  "  (Schiller,  1.  609); 
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4.  THK  ROafAN  ARMY— (P.  If) 

lo  hia  wiooimt  of  the  umj  Gibbon  oliMelj  foUowad  VentiQa,  wboae  lUte* 
dibdU  must  be  raooiTed  with  oaulioo.     I  may  c&U  fttt^utioa  bere  to  a  Urw  poinla. 

(a)  The  legion  oonUinod  tea  eohorta :  ftod  the  cohort,  irhioh  bad  ita  ewn 
vtaatUrd  (n^wnl  tix  oonturifle.  Eauh  aentarj  wsb  eommauded  by  m  oentnriaL 
Undw  the  early  Empire*  eeeh  tegfon  mte  oommuided  bj  •  tri&uiua  mUUnm 
Avmuti  (nodor  tbe  TVpubUe^  CHo.  mU.  a  populo^,  who,  howerer^  wm  sab)edt 
to  the  ftutbonty  of  &  higher  officer,  the  Uijatvj  Ufftoni*^  who  wae  snpracne  pam- 
mMidflr  of  both  the  legion  Mid  tbe  »axiliitfy  troope  uaooi»ted  with  ft.  In  laMr 
tlmoe  (u  we  learn  from  Vegetiue^  the  iphere  of  the  tribune  wu  redueed  t«  Uie 
eirfiart.  Tbe  nomber  of  aoldJefB  In  k  legion  wee  elattie.  and  raried  at  different 
tknea.  It  ii  genarallj  reokonad  at  §ix  thoiuaod  foot,  and  one  baudred  and 
twenty  boraemen  (four  turmae), 

{b)  The  auxilia  inoladod  all  the  etanding  troope,  except  the  legiooat  the 
volontoen  {eohortet  Ilalieae  cin'um  Jiomanorun  voluniarwntm),  and  of  oaasm 
the  pnetorian  gnardi.  They  wero  di\ided  into  oohorta,  and  wars  under  the 
oonunand  of  the  kffati.  Cavalrr  and  infantry  wore  often  oombtnad.  and  oon- 
atitntcd  a  ot^an  equittUa.  Each  cohort  (like  the  legionary  eohort)  bad  iti 
•tandard,  and  ooneisted  of  aix  or  ten  eenturiea,  aooordlng  to  its  eise,  wbi<di 
be  five  hundred  or  a  thoueand  meu.  To  be  dutdnfuiihed  from  the  onunXia 
a  provinolal  militia,  wbieh  appear  in  eertain  pronneee  (moh  aa  B»tia,  Britun, 
Dada).  They  were  not  imperial,  and  were  mpported  by  provinoial  fundi 
(Hommeen,  Die  rom.  FrovinzialmlLixen,  llencee,  xzii.  4). 

(o)  T^e  uae  of  "Rrtillfry  "  on  a  largo  nale  wae  doe  to  Greek  inflaenoa.  It 
plajed  an  important  part  in  the  Haoedonian  armr.  The  fixed  nomber  of  oaglnet 
meuUoned  in  the  text  (ten  ono^  and  fifty-Are  oarroballutae)  was  pettiut 
introdoood  in  the  time  of  Vespaaiaa.       VegetiuB,  ii.  C5 ;  Joeepfaoa,   BelL  Jnd. 

6,6.  a 

{d)  Aa  for  the  dietribntion  of  the  troopa,   Gibbon  arrired  at  hia 

by  oomblning  what  Tacitus  telli  of  the  rdgn  of  Tiberius,  and  what  Dion  _^ 

telle  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sererus ;  afwayB  a  doubtful  method  of  proeedarB, 
and  in  thie  caw  domonetrably  loading  to  erroneoui  resalte.  Under  Tiberitu  En 
93  A.o.  there  were  four  Iwiooa  iu  Upiwr  German  v,  foitr  in  Lower  Germany,  three 
in  BjMfn,  two  in  Egypt,  ^ur  in  Syna,  two  in  ('annonia,  two  in  Dalmatia,  two 
in  Hoeda,  two  tmaporarily  removed  from  Ponuonia  to  Africa.  New  logiom 
were  ereated  by  Olandiui,  Kero,  Dumitian,  Ac. ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  aome  of 
the  old  legions  disappeared,  or  thptr  names  were  ch&nged-  Three  new  legioos 
(i.,  it,  ana  iii.  Parthica)  were  inatituted  by  Kcptimiua  Hcverus.  Kaoh  le^oB 
had  a  Mpcoi&l  name.  A  list  of  the  legions  (thirty  in  nuuilwr)  in  the  time  of 
Mannu  Aurelius  will  be  found  in  Marquardt,  Rom  AU«rtbumer,  iiL  8,  SS$, 
The  history  of  the  Roman  legions  is  a  vtuy  difficult  subject,  aud  tbe  oonelnilaos 
of  PfttcnerjGea<diichte  dcr  romischcn  Kaiserlc^onen)  are  extremely  doubtful  (see 
Mr.  K.  O.  Hardy  in  the  Journal  of  I'hilology,  iiiii.  SP3  tqtf.). 

{t)  The  cofiortet  urbamu  bad  their  headquarters  in  the  Forvmt^  SvaHmm 
(Pig-market)  at  Rome.  They  were  at  flrat  four  in  number,  of  one  thoosaad  man 
eaeb,  until  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  seems  to  have  increased  the  number  to  dx  j 
Vespasian  perhaps  added  another.  Some  of  these  regimonta  were  eomettmes 
9tatlone<]  elsewhere  ;  for  example,  at  Lyons,  Oatia,  Pntooli. 

See  further  artiole  Exereitua  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  new  aditloo* 


5.  THE  ROMAN  NAVY-(P.  IB) 

Tbe  fieeta  of  RaTonna  and  Hiaennm  were  called  the  eliu*eipnietoriae^  a  fittii^ 
name,  as  the?  were  the  naral  guards  of  tlie  Emperor  aa  long  as  he  resided  al 
Old  Rome. 

The  fleet  at  (1)  Fcmun  Jolium  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  other  lesser  naval  stations  under  the  Empire  wore  (S!)  Seletui^ 
for  the  e^ostts  Sj/riaea ;  (3)  Alexandria,  for  the  cla9M  du^nuCa  dlenawlrtas; 
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U)  the  IftUud  of  CwpatlMM ;  (5)  at  Uie  beginninc  of  Uw  fifth  oentmj,  AquU«tei 
for  the  ekutit  rmthtm.  Bmadm  Umn  than  w«r«  (6)  tfa*  olutu  /Wmmi, 
•UtioQod  in  thfl  BvxliM  or  fn  kho  Pmontb*  uoA  (7)  tha  etowii  Bi  fl— mi<u». 
both  inenUon«d  In  th«  fta&hor'i  text.  IWa  w«n  »1m>  fleets  on  tht  thrM  mM 
riven  of  the  Empire ;  (8)  the  rla*fi$  iSfrmaniftt  on  th«  Rliine ;  (9)  th«  mbmw 
Pvnnoniea  Bnd  JUoetica  ou  the  D&nube  ;  mnd  (10)  ft  fle«t  <m  the  BuphntM 
(maoUoDed  bj  Animikaas  MBro«llinu&,  xxiit  3,  9). 


B.  THE  PR0VINCK8  OF  THE  ROMAN'  SMPIRB  IN  180  A.D.-<P-  W) 

For  «  genenl  view  of  the  proriaeea,  the  reader  mtut  be  referred  to  MoiiimMn'* 
brilUuii  volume  Dio  Frorinno  von  Cluiar  bis  Diodetiaii  (transleted  into  KngHeh 
In  two  voIb.)-  For  the  geoerml  admin utntiou,  including  the  military  vrelem,  tee 
Marquardt,  Uandbuch  der  romiac^en  AJtenhiimer  (Staauverwaltung,  Tola.  It.-t1.  ^ 

L.  Bicilib,  the  fint  Roman  prarinoe,  ^1  a.c.  It  became  a  ^enmtoriat  pro- 
v)DOa  in  ST  r-c. 

S.  SaniJTti*  and  Coruca,  fiSl  a.o.  Senatorial  in  87  a.o,t  but  became  imperial 
in  6  A.n.  Acain  aenatorial  under  Nero;  ooee  more  imperial  under  Veepaaian, 
and  gaveniea  by  a  proeurator  et  pmif  ■  {GiTcn  to  seoata  again  bj  U.  Anreliue 
trat  reeumed  hj  Oommodue.) 

&  Hii^ania  dterior  or  Turaoonaniii,  197  a.o. ;  impenaL  (Dtvidad  into  3 
dioaeeeit,  «aob  under  a  log.  Auinuti.) 

.    -,    .,  . .  ,        rTb«M  fooned  one  province  under  the  RepabUo, 

R   fl^n^iJ^;^^     ^HtopanJa  ulterior  (197  i..c.).  which  wae  JlvideJ 

5.  Loeitama.  %mpenai,      [^^^  ^^  ^^  foundaUon  of  the  Empire  («7  a-c). 

S.  Qftllia  Narbonensia,  after  121  a.a  (At  flnt«  imperial,  afUr)  CS  a.a 
mmutorioL 

C  Galled  ooUaoUvely  tra  Oatlitu,  at  first  under  one 
\  Imperial  goremor ;  after  17  a.d.  eaeh  had  ite  own 
\.imperial  goremor. 

I  The  ciril  admiai«tration  of  these  frontier  distriota 
|>waa  united  with  that  of  Bdgica.  The  military 
I  commaaden  were  eonmlar  If^&ii. 

1&  Alpee  Maritims,  14  a.  c.  made  an  wiperitU  provinee,  governed  by  a 
(prefect,  afterward*  a)  proenrator. 

13,  AlpM  Oottis,  under  Nero,  imperial  (under  a  pTOCurtUor  d  prae$e»], 
1-1.  Alpos  Poenina  (<»  A.  Foenina  et  Oraiie) ;  in  aeoond  century  became  an 
imptrial  prorinee  (onder  a  proearator). 
15.  Bntanniat  43  a.d.,  imperioL 

19.  B»tia«  1&  ■.c,  imperial  (under  a  proourator) ;  but  after  Marao*  AurttUoi 
pvned  by  the  logatua  pro  prwtare  of  the  legion  Conoordia, 
17.  Noneum.  15  b.c.,  imperial,  under  a  procurator.    After  Manras,  under 
-         (DionCaaiiua.lT.  t4,  4.) 

After  its  oonqaeet  Pannonia  was  added  to  the 
moTinoe  of  Illyria (44  b.o.)»  imperial;  which  was 
hr(^i?n  np  into  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  10-14  iL.0i. ; 
Dnlmatia  under  a  consular  legatns.  Pannonia  waa 
brolten  up  by  Trajan  (10*-107  a.d.)  into  the  two 
Pannoniffi,  each  under  a  ocmsular  legatus  (at 
.least  under  Marean). 
Moesia,  Q  a.d.,  an  imperial  proTinoe,  waa  br(4c«n 


7.  Aqnitania.  S7  b.c. 
8u  Lagdunensia,  87  b.c 

9.  Belgica,  8?  a.  a 

10.  Germania   superior, 

17  A.I..  (?). 

U,  Germania    inferfor, 

17  A-D.  (T). 


of  the  legion  /*ia. 


1&  Pannonia  supeilor. 
19.  Pannonia  inferior. 
JOl  Dalmatia.  or  nijri- 
oum. 


43.  Moesia  superior. 
SS.  Moesia  interior. 

S9L  Daoia  Poroliaeensis. 
•4.  Dada  Apulensis. 
m,  Daola  Maluensii. 


{Moesia,  d  a.d.,  an  tmpertfu.  proTinoe,  waa  oroicen 
up  into  the  two  Moesias  by  Domitian  under  con- 
solar  legati. 

IDacia,  107  &.D.,  waa  at  flrat  one  proviuce  {im- 
penal).  Hadrian  brolce  it  np  into  two  (superior 
and  inferior).  Marcos  made  a  new  triple  division 
(not  later  tbaa  108  a.d.),  and  plaoed  the  prorhuMa 
under  oonsular  legati. 


XI  li  Impartani  t«  doU  mi 

«u  «Bl  «ff  M  ft  MfMM*  iMHrifel  |wiM»  bvM  T^nMOttOHfa  <215  or  <!7 
ajil);  («}  BHluaiB  wm  dmdad  W  BcptiBfaMi  Sems  (197  a.^.)  ibIo  Brit 
mipmior  Mtf  BrU.  tatfffiov  («Mh  nnbiMr  mdc»  *  jnoa);  (3)  ScpKiMnu  midt 
KvnddSB  »  wiMiilt  yimUicit  <«aMr  »  kyrtao  till  Aanb»m,  ani  ■  M^  nadv  • 
uman)i  (4»  Srrift  ww  dM<l«d  bf  tb*  mm*  ltaMrar<19e  a.ix)  iBtoSrriaOorit 
(Mi^A)  ftaa  Sjr-  Phceniee :  (5)  AnbU  wm  dtrkUd  in  the  third  eetttary  iaU 
^Boitna*  ft&c!  A/»bt&  P«tmk,  eofieiyoitrting  lo  the  two  diief  towns  of  ik« 
prortftM;  (0)  Mcaopotami*  (mAile  »  prorioem  by  Tnj&n,  and  rvrignid  ftf 
Hadrfan)  vm  roatored  br  Lodus  Vcnu ;  (7)  For  Diwift  Me  p.  S94. 

7*  CHAKOES  n<  80UTUBASTERN  EUROPE  8INCB  GIBBON 


itMm'R  MOiMint  of  the  political  geomphy  of  the  I11/tuui  laade  brh^ha 
"a  place 
aiiJ  Bulgaria  were  "  onited  in  Tuxldsb  BlaTery  *' ;  Oreeee 


within  the  Uat  oanturr.     Whm.  ht 


JnjB_tb«  change*  which  luive  taken 
ia  and  Bulgaria  were  "  on 

the  Mmt  bondege  ea  well  ee  Molderia,  Walachia  aad 

•oaat   wai  a  nrorince  of  the  Venetian  State.     Since  then  (1)  tfe 

In  Euroco  hu  been  happily  redaoed,  and  (?)  Austria  hae  adruMJ 
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•A  the  eineuM  of  Voidoe.  (1)  Now  Greeoe  and  Servla  are  ench  a  kingdonit 
whoUy  tnaepondent  of  the  Tnrk  ;  Uulj^ntia  ii  a  free  prinoiimlitr,  ouly  forniaU; 
dependent  on  the  Sullau.  >[oMavia  and  WalHcbia  form  the  independent  kinf- 
dom  of  Roiimania.  Even  a  portion  of  Thnuio,  Kouth  of  the  lialkana.  known  ae 
Eaiit«m  Roumelia  has  he«n  annexeil  to  llulgarta,  Macedonia  and  the  grcatoet 
purt  of  EpiruR  are  Mlill  Turkish.  (2)  Ail  the  Dalmatian  ooaat,  incluiiiuK  Bagnia, 
belonea  to  Austria,  hut  Antivim  and  I>ulcin)o  belong  to  the  independent  Slavooio 
prineipalitT  of  Tzcmagora  or  MonteiteKTO  (wbioh  waa  foanded  in  the  middle  of 
the  flftAentb  oentun-,  prescrvpd  its  independeDce  against  the  Turkn  with  TarTing 
■□oeeM  erer  since,  and  in  our  own  time  played  a  conspicuoufi  part  in  th«  events  en 
^^U76to  187S,  which  ho  i^fTectually  checked  the  power  of  llie  Turkl  Austria  alao 
^^^■qviredlby  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878)  the  protectorate  of  Bosnia  and  Henegovina. 


a  COLONIES  AND  MUNIOIPIA,  IU8  LATmUM-(P.  36) 


and 

K 


The  distinotion  between  ooloniea  and  muuioipol  ttnms,  and  the  hiatorjr  of 
4IIJI  lAitiiitun,  &re  explained  briefly  in  the  following  paasc^e  of  the  Students 
Bumsu  Empire,  pp.  7n,  77* 

**  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  oommuDltles  wero  either  cohnia  or  fmmi- 
€ip%a.  In  the  oourae  of  Italian  history  the  word  munict/num  had  completely 
changed  its  meaning.  Originally  it  was  applied  to  a  community  iKKttieanng  ttut 
XoCtnum,  ami  also  to  tlie  cirtta*  tine  wu.ffragin.  and  thus  it  was  a  term  of 
eoatraat  to  those  oonununitien  wbioh  posaeaied  full  Roman  dtizeiinhip.  But 
when  in  the  oourse  of  time  the  e.ivxtate%  sine  eujfra/rt'o  received  political  rights 
and  the  Roman  stales  received  full  Romnu  citiscnship.  and  thus  the  inwiicipium 
>jper  disappeared  from  Italy,  the  wnrd  was  still  applied  to  those  communities 
Komau  citixens  wbioh  bad  originallr  been  either  Latin  mitniripia  or  iadcpend- 
t  federate  states.  And  it  also,  of  course,  eontiniio^l  to  be  applied  to  dtiea 
oatgidi;  Uol}*  which  poaseased  iut  JUUinufiu  It  la  olear  that  originallr  muni- 
eipttiiii  and  eoUmia  were  not  Inoorapatible  ideaa.  For  a  colony  founded  with 
iu4  Latmiivt  was  hoth  a  mimtcipi'iMn  and  a  oo^m.  But  a  certain  nppcMition 
•rose  between  them,  and  became  stron^r  when  mnnieipium  came  to  Ike  used  in 
a  new  MOHC.  Municij-num  is  only  used  of  communities  wliioh  existed  aa  inde- 
pendent states  before  they  received  Komau  citiacnship,  whether  by  the  deduction 
of  a  colony  or  not.  Hoionia  is  generally  eonfined  to  those  communities  which 
were  settled  for  the  first  time  as  Koman  oitiea,  and  were  never  states  before. 
Tlius  munirtci'um  involves  a  reference  t4i  previous  antonomy. 

"  Besides  Roman  cities,  there  were  also  Latin  cities  En  the  provinces.  Origin- 
Ally  there  were  two  kinds  of  ius  Jjotinum,  one  belter  and  the  other  inferior. 
The  old  I.Atin  colonies  possesscil  the  hotter  kind.  The  inferior  kind  was  known 
as  the  IUS  of  Ariminum,  and  it  alon**  was  extended  to  provincial  communities. 
When  Italy  reodrcd  Ra«nan  cltizennhip  after  the  Social  war,  the  Wtter  kind  of 
ivs  Lalinum  vanished  for  ever,  and  the  lenser  kind  only  existed  outside  Italy. 
The  most  important  privilege  which  lUstinguished  the  Latin  from  peregrine 
communities  was  that  tne  momhcr  of  a  Latin  oitv  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  full 
Roman  citizenship  by  holding  magistrades  in  his  own  community.  The  Latin 
communities  are  uf  coarse  autonomous  and  are  not  controlled  by  the  provincial 
governor  ;  but  like  Roman  communities  they  have  to  pay  tribute  for  thoir  land, 
which  is  the  proi>erty  of  the  Roman  people,  union  they  posaess  immunftj  or 
SMS  Italieum  as  well  as  na  Lutinum." 

9.  THE  MINE  OF  SOUIIELPOUR— {P-  65) 

In  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  trausUtiou  of  Tavcmior'i  Travels 
tn  India,  Mr.  V,  Ball  has  pointc)  ont  (p.  4.'^7),  that  the  diamond  mine  of  Boumel- 
poar  oil  the  Gouel  is  not  to  be  lilentified,  as  hitlierto,  with  Samhulpur  on 
the  MahanadI,  bat  fs  the  same  as  "Semah  ur  Semulpur  on  the  Koel,  in  the 
Sub  rilviMon  of  Falamau  '*. 
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In  Uie  orlKiiml,  uid  fcU  mbaequaot  «ditioua  of  Gibbon  th*  daum  was  < 
"Jumolpur  .  Air.  B^  rightly  remwks  that  tbis  U  msnlj  %  miiprittt; 
I  hftve  ooireoted  it  in  the  texu 


10.  THE  CONSTITmON  OF  THE  ROMAN  KMPIR&HC 


IILf 


Tha  oauHiitntionftl  biktorr  of  Rome  (both  BepnUieui  and  Imperial)  baa  beefi 
a*(  on  ft  new  Iwats  MJuoe  Oibmiu.  Tbe  impulse  wm  girea  by  Niebohr  ;  and  thit 
brftnoh  of  biftor}*  baa  progrened  hand  in  band  with  tbe  study  of  inicriptiaM 
on  Ktone  and  metaL  No  one  baa  done  ho  much  for  the  subjeot  aa  MrmTriw, 
whoeo  R^imiscbeB  tStaatsreobt  (3  Tola.)  oooapiea  the  same  pocition  for  Bomaa 
conatitutioniU  history  aa  the  work  of  Bishop  Stubba  for  Engliah.  AnotlMr 
recent  work  of  importanoe  1r  K.  Herzog'a  Geschichte  und  STBtem  der  rumiaobaa 
Staatavfrfaasiing  (f  vols.).  Bliulvig'e  Verfaaaung  und  Verw&ltuiig  dea  roauadiea 
Slaalea  waa  retrvgreaiiTe.  The  worka  of  Miaiioulot  and  VTiUviaa  may  alao  be 
montioaed.  Of  great  value  for  details  is  O.  Hirschfeld'i  UnterstMhungen  aof 
dem  Gebicte  dcr  rOmiBoben  Vcrwaltungageaohiohte.  For  tbo  imponal  proooiaton 
see  "Procurator''  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  new  edition. 

It  wotdii  ho  endless  to  euuui(?rat«  llie  writers  from  whom  matorial  for  Um 
oonstitutional  history  is  drawn  ;  but  attention  muit  bo  called  to  the  inirmrtinng 
of  inscriptions  and  oolns  which  fill  up  many  gaps  in  our  knowied^  u  voaU 
hardly  be  an  cuogeration  to  say  that  the  Oortms  Imariptionum  Latmamm  (editad 
by  Mommsen  and  oihera)  is  the  kevstone  of  Uoronison's  Staatareoht.  The  Gorpu 
is  not  yet  complete,  and  muat  bo  lupplemanted  by  tbe  coUeoLiona  of  OreUi- 
Hensen  and  Wttinanus. 

The  moet  important  ooUcetions  of  ooina  are  Eckhel's  Doetrizka  Numoram 
Veterum  (8  vols.),  which  appeared  in  1702— aomo  rears  too  late  for  Gibbon,— and 
Cohen's  Descriptions  dss  monnaies  frapp^ea  sous  TEmpire  romain  oommimAiiMat 
appel^ea  MMailles  impdrialea  U851'-18G8}. 

For  a  short  account  ot  the  Imiwrial  constitution  I  may  refer  to  ftir,  Palhan^a 
artiole  on  the  Princi^iato  in  Smith  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  to  the  Btodant^ 
Eoman  Empire,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Here  It  will  be  enough  to  draw  attention  to 
a  few  important  points  in  which  Gibbon'a  statements  need  correction  or  caU  for 
preoisiun. 

(1)  P.  00.—"  Prince  of  the  Senate," 

The  view  that  the  name  pnneep*  meant  princept  $enattu  held  ita  groand  ontil 
a  few  rears  ago,  when  it  waa  exploded  by  Mr.  Polh&m.  Priticept,  the  general,  dob- 
ollicial  designation  of  the  emjMrors,  meant  "first  of  the  Roman  cttisens  ' 
eivium  Homanorum  or  cni (ofu),  and  had  nothing  u>  do  with  tbe  Senate. 

Jb.  —  "  Ho  vfwa  elected  censor." 

The  ceniiorship  of  Auguitus  waa  only  temporary  ;  It  waa  not  oonsidered  cma 
of  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  prinoeps,  for  that,  as  Gibbon  saya,  would 
have  meant  the  <Iestruotion  of  the  inde|)endance  of  the  senate.  It  moat  be 
remembered  Ihnt  In  the  theory  of  the  princtpate  the  independence  of  the  aenale 
waa  carefully  guarded,  though  practically  the  influonce  of  the  prineeps  ww 
»r«dominant.  Auguaina  discharged  tbe  ftmctioDs  of  censor  repeatedly ;  bo^ 
fiowcTer.  under  that  name,  but  as  prnjeetu*  morum.  Gibbon  is  wrong  in  atatiitf 
(p.  65)  that  the  oonsomhip  was  one  of  the  Imiwrial  prerogatives.  He  was  followw 
In  this  by  Merivale. 

(3)  P.  63.— "UoutenanUof  the  Emperor." 

Ths  provincoB  fell  into  two  olaases  according  as  consulars  or  pnetorians  wert 
admitted  to  the  post  of  governor.  But  this  diBtinotion  roust  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  titles  pro  consume  and  pro  pratore,  which  wore  borne  by  the 
governors  of  Benatorial  and  Imperial  provinces  respectively.  The  represeutattn 
of  tbe  emperor  could  not  be  pro  contuU,  as  his  ptnilion  depended  on  the  proooK- 
aular  impvrium  uf  the  emperor  hiiraelf.  A  vir  conau/an's  might  be  pro  prator^ 
The  full  title  of  the  Imperial  lieutenant  was  lepatut  Auffuiii  pro  firatore. 

In  the  dependent  kingdoms  were  placed  proeuratora^  of  eqaestHsn  Tank. 

(4)  P.  64.— "Consular  and  tribunitian  powers." 
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Qibbon'a  tUtcnienU  har«  reqnire  oorrftotion,  though  tha  qnutlon  of  tha  axact 

itutiou  of  the  power  of  the  prinoepa  i«  «U1I  a  matter  of  debate. 

An^tutuB  at  flnt  intoiid»d  to  lotind  the  prinoipate  as  a  ooncinttation  of  tfaepro- 

imperhim  with  the  ooDeiilatc,  and  he  held  the  ooiuulAte  from  37  to 

m.c.     Bat  then  he  changed  bifl  mind,  aa  this  ammgement  gave  rise  to  some 

looltiea,  and  replaoed  the  oonstilar  power  hy  the  tribanitfan  powoTf  which  had 

m  eonferred  on  him  for  life  in  3G  a-c,  after  hia  viotorr  over  Sextua  Pompoiui. 

iiu  the  principate  depended  on  the  association  of  tJM  ptXKUsuIar  with  the 

Ibnnitian  power  ;  and  Augustus  dated  the  years  of  his  reign  from  S3,  not  from 

B.C.     After  this  ho  fill^  the  oooaolship  only  in  tboao  yean  tn  which  he 

ftutad  a  cenmiM. 

(5)  P.  65.— -Supreme  pouUff." 

xw  became  Pontiff  !n  13  a.a    Besides  being  Pont.  Max.  Augustus  belonged  to 
oCber  Moerdotal  eoU^ea.    He  was  auffur,  aeptemvir,  i/uindtcimvir. 


U.  THE  CONSTITUnOXAL  SIGNnFICANCB  OF  THK  PRINOIPATE 
OF  SEP'HMIUa  SEVERUS-IPpi  I«0-l«5) 

The  n&mc  of  Septimiua  Sevems  marks  an  important  stage  In  the  development 
of  the  Prinoipate  of  Augustus  into  tha  absolute  monarohy  of  Diocletian.  If  he 
had  been  followed  by  emperors  as  strong  and  far-sighted  as  himself*  the  goal 
w<m]d  have  boeu  reached  sooner;  and,  moreover,  the  tendendes  of  his  policy 
woold  have  been  clearer  to  ua.  But  the  administration  of  his  immediate 
mooawors  was  arbitrary ;  and  the  reaocfon  under  Aloxander  threw  tbinge  hack. 
Semua  had  no  Tiberius  or  Constantiue  to  follow  him ;  aud  like  Augustus  he 
oommitted  the  error  of  founding  a  dynasty.  Hla  example  was  a  warning  to 
DiooIoUau. 

The  records  of  his  reign  ahow  that  he  took  Uttle  aooount  of  the  senate,  and 
made  much  of  the  army.  Thia  has  been  brought  out  by  Gibbon.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ctiU  hi&  rule  a  military  despotism.  He  ilid  not  apply  military 
methods  to  civil  aiTairs.  He  waa  more  than  a  mere  eoldier-omparor ;  he  wae  a 
oooitderable  statoeman. 

His  influence  on  constitutional  history  eonoema  three  important  polatM.  (1) 
He  furthered  in  a  very  marked  way  the  tendonoy,  already  nuuUfest  early  in  the 
aeoond  century,  to  remove  the  line  of  dintinotlon  between  ItsJy  and  the  provinces. 
{a)  He  r«cruiUd  the  Pnvtorlan  guards,  hitherto  Italians,  from  the  l^onariea, 
aad  to  from  the  provinoes.  (6)  He  enoroaohed  on  the  privileges  of  Italy  by 
qoartering  one  of  three  new  legions,  which  he  created,  in  a  camp  on  Mount  Alb« 
near  Borne,  jr)  He  AsauTned  the  proconsular  title  in  Italy,  {d)  B^  the  bestowal 
of  tiM  ItaJicum  he  elevated  a  xreat  mauy  pro\-incial  oitiea  (in  Dacia,  Afrioa,  and 
Syria)  to  a  level  with  Italy.  (t>)  He  increasiKl  the  importance  of  the  Prtetorian 
I^efeet.  We  ean  now  eee  this  post  undergoing  a  curious  change  from  a  military 
fato  a  civil  ofBoe.  Held  by  Papinian,  It  seemed  to  be  the  summit  in  the  career 
aot  of  a  soMier  but  of  a  jurist.  (3)  The  fin&noi&l  policy  of  Severus  in  keeping 
Um  ra  priitita  of  the  princeps  distinct  from  his  j7«rui, — crown  property  as 
dlitingulahod  from  state  revenue  (cp.  p.  99,  footnote  53)- 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  give  effect  to  the  maiu*  imperium  of 
the  prineepe  in  controlling  the  goveniors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
repablican  magtstratea  (consuls)  was  confirmed  and  furth^^red  under  Severus. 
Fbr  example,  governors  of  senatorial  provinces  are  brought  before  hii  court, 
Hiat.  Aug.  1-4,8.  Tha  maiutimperium,  used  with  re.ser\*o  by  thoearliereraperors, 
wii  ODe  of  the  chief  constitutional  instruments  by  which  the  prineciM  ousted  the 
aanate  from  the  government  aiul  converted  the  "dy&rchy  "  into  a  monarchy. 

IfoU- — In  r^ard  to  the  pr»>fpcture  of  the  Pnetorlan  gtiards,  tbe  rule  that  it 
afaonld  be  held  by  two  ooilca^ies  was  generally  observed  from  Augustus  to 
Dtoeletian.  We  can  quote  caj^ea  of  (It  two  prefects  untU-r  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
GaiuM,  ClanditiR,  Noro,  Otho,  Vitrllitis,  Domitian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Pfuii,  Marcus, 
~        lo>Iuft.    Juliauus,    Severus,   Carocalla,    Elagabalus,   Macrinus,   Alexander, 
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Gonli&n;  (S)  of  one  mdcct  under  Ansiutui  (Selua  Stn^).  liberitu  (3«|i>i« 
Mftcro),  CluuiUofl  uid  Kero  (Bumu),  GUba,  VeipMUo  ^Clemciu.  Titiu),  Ffn^ 
Alexander  (UIpi&nK  Probiu;  (3)  of  (Aree  pnefeeta  under  CommodoA,  Joluoui^ 
Alexander  (Ulpiau  aw  fupttriw  ooUeafue  ima  two  otherv}. 


18.  CHRONOLOGY  OF  «38  AJ).— fP. 
Hm  ehionoloffical  difflenltiea  of  the  yeftr  838«  which 


179) 

exaroiaed 
CUntoD,  Eokhttl  JrU.  393  «74.)  and  Rorgheti,  hftre  be«n  rooentlj  diacoaed 
o*r«  by  O.  Seeck  in  a  paper  iu  th«  Rheiniaohes  MuMum,  xli.  (p.  161  mfq,)  VSSt^ 
and  bj  J.  T.<<)hr«r  in  hU  mooognph  de  Julio  Voro  Maximino. 

Tb«  Ohroidoler  of  354  ffiros  as  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Maximin  thre«  yvaa, 
lour  months,  two  daTt.  whieb  would  give  17th  March  S35  to  18th  July  f38  (ffiit 
Aug.  xxi.  i. ).  The  Uhtt«r  date  oannot  be  right  {for  Alexandrian  ootna  aliov  that 
the  •evttiith  trib.  jear  of  Oonlian  III.  ran  from  SOlh  Aognat  943  to  S9th  Aogml 
S44,  proring  that  Oordiau  waa  elwted  before  39th  August  S3S  ;  the  lateat  uoaubia 
date  for  tlie  dethronement  of  Maximtuand  Balbinua  would  tbarefore  be  lat  Xa^nBt) 
and  in  the  thirtden  dajs  between  18th  July  and  that  day.  there  ia  not  room  bv 
the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Bfaximin*a  death  at  Rome,  for  the  journey  of  Maximni 
to  Aquileia  and  his  ataj  there) ;  henoe  Seook  emenda  menaea  Uf.  (for  raenwa  iflLl 
whion  givea  17th  June  for  Maxtmin'a  dfatb.  He  oaloulattf  that  the  aief*  ef 
Aqulleia  began  in  the  begioning  or  middle  of  May. 

The  Chronicler  of  3M  glm  ninoty-niue  days  for  the  reign  of  Maxfmaa  and 
BalUnna ;  and  twenty  daya  for  that  of  the  two  Gordiaaa,  but  Seedc  diowi 
from  Zonaraa  (622  d.  I.  aud  Glycaa  (»43  a)  that  thia  number  ahould  be  tweakj- 
two.  Allowing  roughly  130  dayii  from  the  elevation  of  the  Oohllana  to  the  fall 
of  Maximal  and  Balbinua,  we'gt't  ^4th  March,  as  the  laUat  ponibU  date  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Gordiana.  Thia  calouiatioii  would  auit  Cod.  Juat.  rti.  96,  fi 
jimp.  Gordianua  A.  Marino),  which  ia  aubMuibod  xil.  KaL  April  Pio  et  Pontlaao 
Coaa.,  and  would  prove  that  the  reign  of  Gordianua  began  before  Slat  Mandi. 
But  we  ahould  have  to  emend  Impp.  Gonliani. 

It  muat  Iw  remembered  that  itua  pJauaJble  reoonatruotion  of  Seeok  depend 
on  the  emendation  of  a  text. 

13.  ADTHORITIES  FOR  ORIKNTAL  AFFAIRS-(OBAPrrB  VIIL) 


important  article  by  Gutachmid  in  the  Bcrichtc  dorkOn.  saoha. 
Wiaaenach,  1H76.    A.  Carri^re  has  recently  attempted  to  ahow  (N( 


The  ArmonJan  writer*:  Moaee  of  Choreue,  Hiatorv  of  Armotita;  Agat_ 

Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  Tiridatea  and  the  Preaching  of  Gregoir  Ulomi 
(Mdllar,    7.  H.  G.    v.    «;    tnuiil.    by  V.    Langloia) ;    Fauatua    of   Bnaotxinn, 
Hiatorical  Librarr  (ih,).    The  credihiUtvj)f  Moaee  of  Choreoe  ia  examued  in  an 

GcaaUachaft  d. 
[Nouvellea  Souroea 
de  Moue  do  Khoren,  1893)  that  the  work  of  Moi««'4  belonga  not  to  tlie  latter  half 
of  the  fifth,  but  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  oentur^'. 

Agathia«,  the  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  at  the'  end  of  the  aixth  oentnrj, 
made  a  apeolol  itudy  of  Saaaanid  htacory.  and.  through  a  friend,  derired  infor- 
matloa  from  Pomian  documonta.  Hia  digroaaion  on  the  origin  of  the  new 
Panian  kingdom  (bk.  ii.  0ft,  97)  ia  important 

Bawlinaon'a  Sixth  and  Seventh  Oriental  Monarohiea  treat  of  tho  Parthian 
and  new  Feraian  perioda  reapeotively.  Gutaohmid,  Geachichto  Inuia  von  Alwn^ivjfy 
dem  Groaaen  bis  Eum  Unteiiang  der  Anwciden,  1888.  Juati.  Gc«ohioht«  PeraieiHb 
Kttldcke,  Geachichte  der  Pcmer  und  Araber  but  Zeit  der  Saaaaniden,  1879. 
Bohneiderwirtfa,  Die  Farther,  1874.     Draxler,  CaraoaUaa  Zug  naeh  dam  Orient. 

14.  THE  ZEND  AVESTA— (P.  197  iqq.) 

*  The  first  European  tranalation  of  the  Aveata  waa  made  by  AnquetU  dn 
Perron,  and  appeared  (in  3  vola.)  in  1771,  juat  in  lime  for  Gibbra  to  makenaa 
of.  The  appearance  of  thia  work  aroused  a  atorm  of  eontruvaray,  ohiefiy  I& 
England,  and  it  ia  intcrcating  to  obacrve  that  Gibbon  waa  among  thoea 
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the  Arett*  M  genuiae  doonmeQU  of  the  Zoroutrikn  reli^on.     It  ii 
leoewaij    to  aay    tbat    in    tho    prewot    oenttirr   their  antiquity   has    been 

ilantly  confirmed, 
The  AvcAta  in  a  liturgical  Dol]«otioQ  of  fra^enta  from  oMer  textft,  and  ii  (a« 
Danneatetcr  remarka)  more  like  a  prayer-book  than  a  Bible.     It  oomdits  of 
9  p*rt»,  of  wfaiob  tfaa  finit  (1)  oontama  the  Vendtd^tl,  the  Visper&d,  and  the 
The  Veodldid  (a  oorruptioD  of  vfe/a^f^-cM/efns " antidemonlao  law") 
of  religiou*  law«  and  legendary  tales ;   the  VinporiV'l,  of  lit&iiies  for 
;  and  the  Yaana,  of  litanieii  alao,  and  6ve  hTmns  in  an  older  dialect  than 
re«t  of  the  work,     llie  socond  part  (S)  is  the  Small  Avesta,  a  collection  of 
abort  prayers. 

Two  queittionii  arise :  (a)  When  was  the  Avesta  oompilod?  (b)  VTiiai  is  tho 
erieiu  of  the  older  texts  which  supplied  the  material  f 

\a)  It  is  generally  Biipi>oKcd  that  the  AvoBta  was  lirat  oolleoted  under  the  Saesa- 
luda.  But  U  is  Btatod  lu  a  PttldAvi  authority  that  the  collection  wa.*  Itegun  under 
iba  Amcids  1haviii>;  twtia  unlered  by  King  Valkash  or  Vologeses)  and  oomploted 
UKierthe  Sauanid  ShapOr  II.  in  the  fourth  century  ^a.i>.  :M9-3A0).  If  thin  ia 
true,  we  mnst  modify  the  usual  view  of  the  revival  of  Marj^eism  by  Ardeshir  the 
flxet  Saswnid,  and  regard  his  reb'gioas  motrement  an  nitrely  the  thorough  reallca- 
tkm  of  an  idea  derivad  from  tho  Parthian  princes.  M.  Darmesteter  concludes  hie 
diacntslon  of  the  question  thus  (Introiluotlon  to  bis  translation  of  tlio  Zmid 
jLresta,  p.  xxxr.) :  It  can  be  fairly  admitted,  that  even  in  tho  titiio  and  at  the 
^■prt  of  the  Philhellenio  Parthians  a  Zoroastrian  mm-ement  mny  huvo  originated, 
Hpdthat  thcri?  came  a  time  when  tliey  perceived  that  a  naticnial  roliginn  ix  a  part 
Vvnatiooal  life.  It  was  tho  merit  of  ihe  Sassanidt^  that  they  saw  the  drift  of  this 
Idea  which  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  out."  It  would  of  ooune  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  determine  which  of  the  four  or  firo  kinxs  named  Vologeses 
oiiginated  the  oollecttoiu  The  completion  under  BbapAr  11.  is  an  establuhed 
faot. 

{b)  As  to  the  older  texta  from  which  the  Aveata  was  put  together,  Darmesteter 
eoEMludea  that  **  tho  original  texts  of  the  Aveeta  were  not  written  by  the  Persians. 
.  .  .  They  were  written  in  Media  by  tlio  priests  of  Kagha  and  Atropatene  in  the 
language  of  Media,  aiul  they  exhibit  the  ideas  of  the  nacerdotal  clai!!«  under  the 
Ao^amenian  dynasty." 

There  is  a  Parai  tradition  that  of  twenty -one  original  books  the  Vendld&d  la 
the  sole  reroainixig  one.  But  Zend  eoholan  seem  uiiocrtain  as  to  how  for  thla 
tradition  is  to  bo  accepted.  For  the  ori(pnal  religion  of  Ahura-tnaztla,  as  it 
existed  under  the  Achaemenians,  oar  sources  are  (1)  the  inscriptions  of  I>ariue 
ami  bis  suooeeBors,  and  (S)  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  writers. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Aveeta  and  the  Zoroastrian  religloa 
may  be  sent  to  M.  DarmeMeter's  translation  of  the  TendiiUd  (voU  iv.  of  tho 
**8aaved  Books  of  the  Bast"^  and  his  admirable  Introduction,  to  which  I  am 
indafated  for  the  Him\mary  in  this  note.  Tliis  tranklation  hen  miijenetled  those  ol 
Spfegel  and  De  Harlex ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  students  of  the  saived 
hooke  of  the  Pervianj  constantly  disagree  in  a  very  marked  way,  in  traiulation  am 
welt  as  hi  kitarprctaUon. 

16.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOTHS;  AND  THB  GOTHIC  HISTORY 
OF  JORDANES  '  (P.  a39  tgq. ) 

The  eertieat  mention  of  the  Goths  of  which  we  have  anr  record  ooeurrcd  in  the 
work  of  Pytheasof  MaaaiSa,  who  lived  towanln  tho  end  or  the  fourth  century  ».c. 
and  is  famous  as  the  earliest  explorer  of  tlie  North.  His  good  faith  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  ancient  writent,  but  the  moderuH  take  a  marc 
l4rourabU  view  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it  is  known  from  the  references  of  such 
iten  as  Strabo  and  Plinr.  (See  Mullenhotf,  Deutsche  Alterthumsk\mde,  I.) 
DOtiee  of  the  GoUie  ia  atad  by  Pliny.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxvii.  S :  Pythtna  OuUont- 
Germaniae  genH  aeeoU  aekvartum  Oeeani  Afei%trmomon  j\omin£  tpatio 
SOX  milw  ;  abhoodiei  naviffatinne  intultim  nffitM'  Ahaiun.    Tlie  name* 
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dhaktm  and  Jfauotwiit  m«  mjatarioni ;  bM  thtn 

bhM  in  the  fourth  omtmrf  na  ths  OhMmws  Urad  in  Um 

tboTM  (rf  the  Baltie  whioh  thar  ooonpicd  in  the  fiivt  oeuiorj  A.n.  (FlfBy,  Xm. 

Utft.  iv.  14 ;  Tadtiu,  Germ.  43.  Ootoneey.    Nor  i»  then  may  good  pond  hv 

reCadDf  to  identif  j  the  Uottmes  or  ^uMtma  of  the  flxst  oeotttry  vitk  the  AA 

of  the  third.    |Sm  Hodfldn.  lulj  end  her  Innderv,  toL  t  «n|ib  t,  t«  «UA  I 

woald  refer  for  e  fuU  diwumrion.  u  well  e*  to  Dehn'*  Kdnifo  dor  CeiiMiiw  t 

Oar  ehi«f  Boaroe  for  the  eerlr  butory  of  the  Gothe  i«  the  Oeitiee  {m  di 
ori^ne  notibuiqu*  Gvtenun)  of  jordftnes  (whom  it  wee  fonoerir 
JmuKiidm,  e  neme  which  eppeen  oolj  in  inferior  Ujm. ).  JoKdmum  U 
une  raaetttng  ibe  river  Jordui)  wu  e  nntlve  of  lioww  Xoeetis  nad  liiel  h 
the  aJxta  ocmturr  in  the  reign  of  Jattinien.  It  la  not  quite  eartate  te  e^ 
netionelity  he  tkclooged;  but  it  it  lou  profaeblc  thet  he  wee  e  genmne  Oe^i 
even  a  Teuton  then  thet  ha  wea  of  Alaoie  deaoeat.  A  oertaia  Caadaa 
mixed  hody  of  Iterhenene,  Soyri.  Sadagerii  end  AImu  (tea  Q«L  L  '. 
Lower  Moeei*  end  Soy^*  i  ^^  l^  eeuled  in  the  lend,  ■wimilrto 
to  the  lurroundinc  GoUu,  and  ndopted  the  Golhk  naae,  more  Qhialrioaa  Hm 
their  own.  The  gnuidfether  of  Jordaaee  h^d  been  a  nolar7  ot  *>^'**r*.  aal 
Jordaoca  bimwlf  waa  •ecretwr  of  Oandao**  nephew  Ounthigia.  TfaJJa  «umm&m 
of  the  familv  cf  Jordenea  with  a  family  which  waa  certainly  not  GoChk;  eoB- 
blned  with  ine  naine  of  his  fftthw  Aluoviimatheaf  leads  as  to  eooohide  (hK 
Jordanea  waa  an  Alan ;  ^  ftnd  this  wu  qoite  oooaiatent  with  hia  bdaf  ■■  ardm 
**  Goth  ".  The  smaU  Ahuuo  aettlement  of  Moeaia  merged  Itealf  In  ^e  Gothii 
people,  just  aa  Dm  Uraer  Alenio  popnJation  of  Spain  merged  iteetf  in  tbe  VaadaBi 
natun.  Beginning  life  aa  a  acribe,  Jordanea  ended  it  aa  a  monk  lOetioft,  L  SHSl 
perhaps  is  n  bitbop:  it  has  been  pvopoaed  to  identify  him  with  a  fabbop  m 
Cn)ton  who  Uved  at  the  asjne  tine  and  bore  the  same  name  (Mansi.  ix.  60). 

Jordanea  wrote  hia  Qetiea  in  the  year  bSl.  It  waa  unneoeeaary  for  him  ts 
aay  that  be  had  no  literary  training  [apramtmitus) ;  thii  fact  ia  writteD  large  tM 
over  his  work.  He  states  that  hia  book  was  the  reeolt  of  a  three  days*  atwy  of 
the  Gothic  Biatory  of  Caniodorfue  the  lenmed  minister  of  Tbcodoria  1^  dni 
h  thet  the  Getica  ia  simnly  an  abridgment  of  tike  Urger  work  of  Cesaiodorioa  jta 
terelve  books) ;  and  modem  edtiea  (Usener,  Hodgkiii)  not  unreeaonably  queatka 
the  "three  days"  of  Jordanea.  Tbua,  when  we  are  deeliog  with  Jordaneep  m 
are  really,  in  moat  eaaea,  dealing  with  Caaaiodoriua ;  and  tlie  snirit,  the  teodee^. 
of  C^ssiodoriuB  is  faithfully  reflected  in  Jordanea.  To  praise  the  Gothic  raoe,  sad 
espedallT  the  Amal  line  to  wtiieh  Thoodorle  belonged,  was  the  aim  of  thai 
numaioh  a  miniater  ;  Jordanea  writes  in  the  same  sniht  and  echoes  the  antipattf 
to  the  Vandal*  which  waa  enireeaed  by  Oeaaiodoriaa.  There  are,  howerer,  aleft 
esrtnin  tniginal  elements  In  tne  Getiea-  There  is  a  aigniSoant  oontnat 
the  knowledge  of  the  nogn^r  of  the  eesteni  piwiuuse  of  the  Bnlhaa  , 
and  the  ignorance  of  tne  rest  of  the  empire,  whieh  ere  disolayed  in  thie 
The  atreas  laid  on  the  institution  of  Gothlo/ofdmUi  ma^  be  attributed  rather  lo 
the  Moesian  nibjeot  of  the  empire  than  to  the  miniHler  of  the  independsBl 
Ostrogothic  kingtlom. 

Outi  of  the  featiiroft  of  the  lost  work  uf  Caaaiodoriua  waa  the  manoiaotan <f 
an  ancient  history  for  the  Gotha  by  the  false  ideniifioation  of  that  raoe  with  tb« 
Qetae  and  with  the  Scythians.  The  former  oonfnslon  was  ■ngiwtad  by  tba 
raasmManrr  of  name,  the  latter  bv  the  geographical  ooroprehea3rensaa  «  th* 
term  Soythia,  which  embraced  all  the  beoplen  of  thj  North  before  they  appeand 
on  the  aoeoe  of  history.  These  fanciful  reoonatruotiona  are  e^erly  adopted  1^ 
Jordanea. 

It  may  be  wall  doubted  whe'.hcr  Jordanea  oousul^  on  hia  own  noeonM 
another  writer  on  Gothic  history,  AhtavtuD  (cp.  Gibbon,  diap.  x.  note  ft),  wholi 
merely  a  name  to  us.     He  cites  him  with  praiie  (it.  98  end  elsewhere) ;   bal 

>  Tbara  are  loieroal  confinnatioai  of  thit  coadtiaioo.^eigna  el  a  apecial  iatcran  titai 
bjr  Jordacea  in  the  Alani;  MC  Getica.  xv.  63.  ixjv.   126-7.  itUi.  ta6.    See  U 
ProceiBiam  10  bit  edilion.  p  x. 
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there  U  little  <loubt  thnt  the  Uudstory  rofcreuces  are  derived  from  Ciuuiodoritu. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  bo  BUppo«ed  that  Jord&nes.  living  amoQff  GoCtaa, 
tfountiiig  himcclf  as  a  Goth,  had  some  Independent  knowledge  of  old  Oothio 
legendi  and  sou^  to  which  be  refers  as  mentioned  by  Ablanus  (i6.,  quern  ad 
nodam  et  in  pnscia  eortim  carminibtu  pene  siorico  ritu,  &o.).  The  emigration  of 
the  Goths  from  IScandm,  the  lU&nd  of  the  far  north,  their  coming  to  the  land  of 
Owm,  and  battle  with  the  Spaii,  are  not  indeed  historical,  but  ar«  a  genuine 
Gothic  legmd ;  and  itAud  on  quite  a  different  footing  from  the  Gelie  and  Efoythiui 
diwsoveriea  of  Cawiodorius. 

The  other  work  of  Jordonea,  a  anmrnary  of  Homan  historr  (entitled  de  summa 
t«mjx>rum  vel  origine  notibusqtie  gentis  Romanoroin,  usuaUy  eitad  am  Roznana), 
vritleu  fHkrtly  betoie,  [nrtlr  nftor,  the  (ietica,  does  not  ooooam  Uf  hwa.  An 
aooount  of  the  sonrcos  of  both  worki  will  be  found  in  Hommsen'i  exhaoitire 
PnxBmium  to  bis  splendid  edition  in  the  Monomenu  Oermaniis  historiea  (16SS), 
from  whioh  for  tins  brief  notice  I  hare  selected  a  few  leading  points.  Tha 
reader  mny  alAo  bo  referred  to  the  clear  summary  and  judicious  discussion  of 
Mr.  Hodfikin  in  the  iutroduotion  and  apfwndix  to  the  firitt  chapter  of  his  Italy 
and  her  Invadent,  and  to  Mr.  Acland'e  urticlo  "Jordanos"  in  tne  Dictionary  of 
OhristiaD  Biography. 

Some  other  points  in  oonnexion  with  Jordanes  will  call  for  notlca  when  wc 
oome  to  his  own  time. 

16.  VISIGOTHS  AND  OSTROGOTHS— (P.  ««) 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  ftt  what  period  the  Gothic  race  was  serered 
Into  the  nations  of  East  and  "W  est  Goths.  The  question  is  well  disenseed  by 
Hr.  Hodgldn.  in  Italy  and  her  In\ad0n,  chap.  I.  Appendix. 

The  name  Ostrogoth  occurs  first  in  the  Life  of  Claudius  Gotbieus  in  the 
Historia  Augusta  (written  ftbuut  tlie  begiimiug  of  the  fourth  century  K  and  next  in 
Claudiau,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  103  (at  the  end  of  the  same  century ).  Our  first  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  the  Viaigothie  name  is  later.  In  the  fifth  century  Sidonius 
ApoIUnaris  speaks  of  the  Vesi  in  two  places  (Pan.  in  Arit.  466 :  Pan.  in  Jdsjor. 
AaS).  Is  there  any  ground  for  inferring  that  the  Ostrogothic  name  is  the  olcler? 
It  looks  rather  as  if  at  first  (c.  300-4(Nl)  the  dlatinciion  vras  bottreen  Ostrogoths 
and  Goths ;  uid  that  the  name  Visigoth  woe  ■  later  ap|)eUattun. 

VTe  must  emphatioaUy  reject  the  view  that  Gruthuugi  and  Thenringi  were  old 
names  for  Otftro^oth«  and  Visigoths  rupcctivoly  and  uxijrcKscd  the  name  (iistino- 
IJoo.  Mr.  Hodgkin  ixna  noticed  the  objeotions  atippUea  by  the  los^uiges  in  the 
Vita  Clandii  ana  Clauilian  ;  and  they  are  decisive. 


PVoM 


17.  THE  DEFEAT  OF  VAUERIAK,  AND  THE  DATE  OF 
OYRIADKS-<P.  «70) 

Valerian  set  out  in  257,  held  a  council  of  war  in  Byzantium  at  the  beginning  of 
(Hist.  Aug.  xxvi.  13).  Thence  he  prooeoded  to  Gapradocja.  The  north 
u  of  AHia  Minor  wore  suiTering  at  this  time  from  the  invaaions  of  the 
0«nnaiis,  and  it  lias  been  eonjeotured  that  there  may  have  been  an  understanding 
between  the  Eurot)can  and  Aiiatic  enemies  of  the  Emviro  (as  sometimes  in  later 
ages;  as  once  before  in  the  days  of  Decebalus).  and  that  Valerian  aimed  at 
prereoting  a  junction  of  Persiamt  and  Goths.  Vict.  Pa  rthtra  on  coins  in  ibU  a.  u. 
point  to  a  Tiotory  perhaps  near  Edessa.  Where  Valerian  was  oaptare4  is  un- 
eertain.  Cedrenus  eavy  in  Cssarea  (i.  p.  4M) ;  the  anonymous  Continuator  of 
Dion  suggests  the  neighbourhood  of  Saroosata.  The  date  la  luoertain  too.  There 
is  no  traco  of  Valerian  after  2ft0  x.v.  InscHptlons  and  ■culptorea  on  the  rocks  of 
Nait'dii  Kujitaii  have  been  itupposed  to  commemorate}  tiie  Persian  riotorh-. 

Gibboir.  in  hit!  "probable  kerieii  of  events''  bn»  distinctly  gone  wrong.  Two 
things  ore  oertain  :  (1)  Sap^ir  was  twice  at  Actioch,  and  (3i)  Cyrlodes  full  heforw 
Valcoian.  The  first  visit  of  the  Persian  mon&rub  to  Antioch  w&g  in  tlie  summer 
of  flS6,  whithor  he   wa*  accompanied  by  Cyriades  (also  called  Mariodes, 
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F.  H,  G.  IT.  p.  192X  whom  h«  luwl  tet  up  in  Uiat  «it7  M  k  | 
Aatioch  WM  won  bade  in  the  Mine  year  or  u>  S57  ;  Oyiimim  ««t1 
^  the  tahiMntanta«  and  tho  PonUni  were  mMaaerao.  8«a  *««wfcW^ 
ft.  A«s*  ZUT,  s.    The  iceond  vU&X  of    5(«por  to  AntioA  vm  tfW  ih 

«f  TAlcriao.    8oe  Aur.  Victor,  G^bmt.  S3,  ;t. 


li  THE  PRETENDERS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QALLIENU8.  KM* 

AS  THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS— <P-  »?5) 


Avcwti 


I'ytuC,  says  TrebeUiuB  PoUio.  who  recorded  the  >I<?««U  of  t>i« 
tan  History,  u<  Gailirni  ttrmpore  ftHtTungur  <,- 

GtbboD  rooqpked  that  the  ugnificanoe  of  tl  -^ 

ig  "ooDeetire";  tbe^r  all  vanished  rapidly;  the  csnt>vrfrm  jwTwte 
tmpmiat.      Their  sunaltaDeous  appearanee  otnlj    illo 
_  idWalcp»tion  of  the  Empire. 

ft  mu^  be  w«ll«  howevar,  to  add  a  few  deuila,   ehi«fir 
^§■■■1  aeeannt  of  Gibbon.     I  tak«  thorn  in  the  order  of  hJUlMS. 
a)  ^rtedaa.     See  p.  270,  and  Appendix  U- 

tt,  luMriMraa.    The  generals  Klaorianna  and  BaliaCft  oMuad  the  two 
ABBBflMr,  T.  Folviu*  Junius  Macriannt  and  T.  FulTina  Jcmhtj  t^tnttfta^ 
0m^aa»d  amperara  (tfl  A.n. ;  s«e  HikC  Au;.  Vita  G*UL  I 
■^■Aar  Mammas  their  father  (he  U*  whom  Gibbon   ii:  b! 

V^^BBB*s  diMSttf)  asaumevl  the  purple  aI*o.     There  ean.  1   ,„.   :-i  tis 

Am  ha  did  nou  We  have  (a)  the  negative  evidenee  that  no  oool*  which  i 
mmmia^  aacribod  u>  him  and  not  to  his  son  are  fonhoomms  ;  (t)  ttir  rtory 
nrfanl  m  HiiA.  Aaj(.  xxiv.  7-11 ;  and  {e)  the  peaitire  at^temeut  ctf  Zcnnn 
1&  ^r*"**  Ib^  ^^  bave  to  place  the  apfttrait  ■tatamant  in  Hist.  A^ 
L  *-t  U  a^J  apparoat,  baoause  the  paaaga  la  nmtflaccd),  hmI  the  el«Mr  siM 
iM-  WMTT.  Is,  it,  which  is  i^arinelj  IneonaiatCfit  with  the  Cmmadiat^ly  pi 
intftvw.  Maeriaaus  is  deaorioed  as  rafnsinc  the  exn|nre  on  the  fruuad 
I  sMd  bodilr  weakness,  and  "t^^^fj  the  burden  on  fasa  seoa.  p«fa*a.  v 
toad  him  the  anpira.  sfraaa ;  and  then  the  narrsitlTe  prDoaeds : 
(elearly  in  the  naaia  of  his  sous)  a  double  doaatian  to  tho 

■galasi  GalUaaos ;  aaeordSnc ir  he  wm  made  amperor  alsH 

dgataMsUs  two  sons, **  as  tf  this  wem  thoksSead  outaooM  I 

~>aai  this  arid  sacs  there  eaa  I  think  be  oolj-  ooia 

He  haa  «v«b  lass  claim  than  the  elder  Xaeriattna  la  a 

tlM  trnaats;  Uka  Macriaana  be  was  ealj  a  trrant'maher.    HiiL 

ttt»,  U,  4.  aail  1& 

H)  QiiltMlfcns,    Tha  paaad  for  placoc  Odsaalfaaa  aoMs^  i^  tTrvnti 
^  la  that  he  waamed  tke  title  cf  kzaf  ( WL  Aa^  xxfr.  IS^  V)  and  'tliai 
the  East.    Bot  a  trraat  meaas  one  vIm>  Kbela 
ImpCTial  thla.     nitiaalTirai    aarar 
tha  tatfe  AncwMa  (Si^M^4()  ar  tha  dOt 
aaa  b  kha  BmI  and  wattiuaa  the  nU 
«aa  sal  ap  I7  VaoiaMm.    r«r  Ida  am  hiss  GaBMaa  r^- w&  t-.l  ^i  Him' 
«ri*«f  witBrnirm  or  iiipi  aii  .  an  iiawaal  tide  to  ooafe 
■eaMi^  bap«al  4p2t5.    <Thla  tide  ii 
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for  the  tranqoiUity  uid  wourity  of  GauL  lu  :e6S  he  c»elebnt«d  hJs  quinquefMaiia 
(Eokhel,  yii.  4[^].  His  oolna^e  U  »up«rior  to  that  of  the  lawful  emperort  of  the 
time ;  it  did  not  pasa  current  in  Italy,  and  the  Imjwri&l  money  waa  excluded  from 
Gftul  (HommBeii.  R<im.  UUniwcdon,  815).  It  a  impcrt&ut  to  obaerve  thftt 
Poattimua  was  faithful  to  the  idea  of  Rome.  He  wad  not  in  any  Moae  a 
lUooMaor  of  Sacrovir,  Vjudex  and  Clauieua ;  he  had  no  thought  of  an  anti- 
Bonuui  impcritim  fraUinrum. 

(7)  LoUianuR.  Hub  is  the  form  of  the  name  iu  our  Mb*,  of  his  Life  in  the 
Hiitoria  Atigasta  (xxiv.  0} ;  Ub  true  name,  Comeliui  Ulpianoi  Laclianoi,  is 
preaerred  on  ooina  (Coheo,  v.  60).  In  a  tniUtary  mutiny  (S6S  a.u.,  in  hia 
fifth  oonsuUhip)  Fostumua  wa<  slain  aud  Laelianns  elevated.  The  new  tyrant 
marched  against  the  German*,  who  had  takeu  advantage  of  this  vtruggle  {tubita 
irruptione  Ofrrtan0rum)io  tarade  thu empire  and  destroy  theforte  whion  Pottumus 
dttring  the  year  of  hii  rule  bad  ereot«d  ou  the  frontier ;  but  he  wh  alaia  by  his 
aoldJers,— it  ia  said,  booauM  ho  wnj  too  onorgutio,  quad  in  iabore  nmius  end 
(Hist.  Au^.  xxiv.  5).  VieCorinus,  who  mooeeded  him,  had  probably  something  to 
do  with  htt  death. 

(8)  VicturinuB.  In  965  a.d.  Gallienus  sent  Aure(4iu  to  assert  hb  authority  in 
Gaul  against  Postumus.  lu  the  coone  of  the  war.  au  Imperial  ooounander  M. 
Piauvonias  VictorinuD  deserted  to  the  tyrant,  who  welcomed  him  and  oreatcd  him 
Cwaar.  Victorimu  obtained  xupreme  power  after  the  death  of  Laelianua.  Ho 
reioed  but  a  ft'w  inontht) ;  hiN  death  U  noticed  by  Gibbon  in  ehap.  x\. 

viotoria  or  Victurina.  The  mother  of  Viotorinun  (nee  ohap.  xi).  Her  coins 
aro  oondemncd  sa  ipunoui*  (Cohen,  n,  TM* 

(9)  SfariuB.  M.  AurelioH  Slariuu  ;  Eokhol,  viL  454.  Aeoording  to  Hist.  Aug. 
xxiv.  8.  1,  he  reignnl  only  tliree  days  after  the  death  of  VietorinUB.  Perhaps  he 
survived  VtctorinnA  by  three  days,  tint  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  arose  as  a 
tyrant,  at  an  earlier  date,  perhaps  immediately  after  the  death  of  Postumot.  If 
he  hftd  rdgued  only  three  days,  it  is  unlikely  we  should  have  his  ooins.  Com- 
pare S<Amer.  i.  8S6. 

not  Tetrious.     (See  chap.  xi. ) 

(11)  IngenuuB.  Hiti  tyranny  was  set  up  in  Pannunia  and  Moeeia  in  the  same 
rear  as  that  of  Postumui  in  Gaul  (358  a..d.).  He  was  defeated  by  Aureolusai 
Mursa— the  Mccite  of  the  defeat  of  a  more  famous  tymnt  in  later  times — and 
sLain,  at  his  own  request,  by  his  sbieM- bearer. 

(W)  R«gillianus.  A  Dacian,  who  hold  the  post  of  dux  of  niyrionm  ;  his  true 
name  was  Regalianus,  preserved  on  oaina  and  in  one  Ma.  of  the  Hiatcria  Augusta. 
He  bad  won  Wcturios  against  the  Barmatians,  and  his  name,  in  ila  cornipt  form, 
lent  itself  to  the  declension  of  rex:  "rex,  regis,  regi,  Regi-Iianus"  {Hist.  Aug. 
xxiv.  10,  5).  But  his  reign  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  His  elevation  was  probably 
due  to  diMifreotion  produoed  by  the  hard  measures  adopted  by  Gallienus  la 
Fanoonia  when  he  suppresaed  the  revolt  of  Ingenuus. 

fl3|  AureoIuM.     (See  chap,  xl.) 

\\A)  SatonunuB.  Of  him  wo  know  nothing.  See  HIat.  Aug.  xxiv.  S3,  and 
xxiii.  9, 1. 

(15)  Trebellianus.  8ec  HisL  Aug.  xxiv.  S6 ;  beyond  what  iB  stated  there  we 
know  nothing.  Palaiium  in  arct  Isauriae  conHituit,  He  was  sUln  by  an 
Egyptian,  brother  of  the  man  who  slew  yilmilinnus,  tyrant  in  Kgvpt,  aee  below. 
^|l6)  PiiO-  It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  include  Piso  among  the  tyrants.  He 
belonged  to  the  party  of  Macrianus  (ace  above),  who  in  261  sent  him  to  Greeoe  to 
overpower  the  governor  Valens.  But  a  curious  thing  hapucnod.  Pi»,  who 
hadoome  in  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  Ropported  the  oauBO  of  tne  lawful  emperor 
GaUienoB  (ace  Hist.  Aug.  ixlv.  ?1.  4),  while  Vaiens,  who  represented  theoause 
of  GaUiecas,  revolted,  and  booamc  a  tyrant  himself.  Both  Piso  and  Valena  were 
■lain  br  their  soldiers ;— the  news  of  Piso's  death  had  reached  Rome  by  the  fi5th 
June  (^lAt.  Aug.  i6.  3). 

(17)  V&Iena.     See  lant  note. 

(IS)  j£milianiu.  He  threatened  to  starve  the  empire,  which  depended  for 
eora  oo  £gypt.    There  are  do  gaaaine  ouiua  of  this  tyrauL 
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(10)  OelvDi.     KIeT»ted  bj  the  prooonml  of  Afric*  Mid  tba  dmx  /wtifif 
Hift  Aug-  xxir.  89. 

Of  thcM  nineteen.  MMiri&atu,  BttUiU,  Odenalboi,  ZemobiA,  aad  V\m>  hat*  w 
elAizn  to  be  regarded  u  tfrsaU.    But  the  pUoes  of  Mocriuiue  the  folher 
BftlifU  may  be  filled  bjr  MMriantu  the  ion  and  Quietiu.     Thui  ^ 
oineteen  b  redneed  to  dxteen. 

It  ta  worth  noting  that  PoUio,  who,  as  Gibbon  eaji,  "expreaeaa  tha  wat 
tninuta  uixietj  to  complete  the  namber**  of  the  thirty  tjrauta,  and  as  wa  hwi 
•een  include*  lomo  who  were  certainly  not  tytmnte,  should  omiA  two  naaiee  ctf 
rtbeU   whieh   are  inenti<Hied   by  Zosuntu.     In  I.   38  (ed.   Mcndalaohn)  th^ 

hlKtOriaa  taye:  arrovTw  U  rm^rmar^^m^  •vrylGallienQfl)  U/^ofOv  TV  rv»  M»tyWM» 
■  «H  AvptoAov  «■*   'Airrwruvu  «««  4r«'pMi'  wknitwr.      AufclitU  we  loiOW  \    «T«^ew  v<Ut*>W 

we  kuow  ;  but  who  were  Memor  and  Antoninu*?  Are  they  mentioned  br  PoU» 
ander  other  n&mee  or  did  they  not  readi  the  length  of  >^'  irnt^naj  Utje?  Of 
AntoaiaaB  a*  f ar  ai  I  know  we  hear  nowhere  else,  but  of  '  :)aTe  a  doUm, 

in  a  fragment  of  the  Anonymous  Continuer  of  Dion  Oa«-  .  F.  H.  G.  iv. 

fr  193),  frag.  4,  whore  the  mention  of  a  Theodotos  rocalU  u\ii\  vrUv.i  put  to  d«Mh 
AniUanui  and  make*  as  think  of  Egypt.  (In  the  old  Stephaniaa  tot  of 
Zodmtu  %iK(a»mt,%  is  read  instead  of  M*uop»f ;  but  the  unknowit  Ha. 
Stephanas  seems  to  hare  been  worthless.) 

m  ZENOBIA— (P.  308  *W- ) 

In  regard  to  Qibbon's  Aooount  of  the  war  of  Anrelian  with  Zenofaia,  iha 
f<^owinE  points  are  to  be  obserred  ; — 

(1)  Tuis  war  preceded  the  snbjogstion  of  Totrtous  and  GanL 

(8)  After  hor  husband's  death  Zenobis  took  the  title  3<vtA>vr«,  and  whiUhv 
•on  Wahballath  suooeedetl  to  his  father's  position  as  dux  Itomanom-at  and  Ltfd 
of  Palmyra,  she  really  ruled.  The  name  Wabb&llsth,  meaning  dea  dtdit,  wi« 
r«Bderea  in  Greek  br  'A9if>-o.<Mpot. 

(3)  The  story  told  by  Gibbon  from  Hist.  Ang.  xxiit  13,  that  Zenobia  dofeatsd 
a  Roman  army  (ondar  one  Heradian)  is  suspidotu  (see  Schiller,  i.  £09.  note  1): 
for  we  find  her  on  good  terms  with  the  Roman  government  iminediatelT  after. 
and  she  recovers  Egypt,  which  was  under  the  usurper  ProhalTix,  for  Claudius 
who  was  too  much  ocouplod  with  the  Gothic  danger  to  proceod  hiinscif  Msi^ 
the  tyrant.  Her  son  WahbalUth  governod  in  Egypt  as  the  repreaoatatlVe  «f 
i^adfns,  and  tbe  oircumstance  that  he  was  officially  named  ^mmXM4%  does  dpI 
1r  tbftt  he  was  a  rebel. 
I  Aurclian  on  his  accoaaiou  870  a.d.  recognized  Wahballath  as  vir  oonsnlsri* 
Homanorum  Imperator  dnx  Rorosnorum  ;  he  appeared  beside  Auxeliao  on  odkm; 
and  his  mothm-  assumed  the  title  Augusts 

(5)  AVahballath  began  to  issue  coins  without  the  head  of  Aorelian  aod 
assumed  the  title  Angnstus.  Tbis  seems  to  have  been  a  oonscquenoe  of  sa 
estrangement  from  the  Emperor;  but  we  do  not  know  tbe  immediate  einmiff- 
stances.  Tbe  position  which  the  Pnlmyrcne  family  occupied  was  obviously  in- 
oonsittent  with  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 

(6)  Tbe  following  stages  may  bo  marked  in  the  oonrse  of  the  war:  (a)  Pnhv 
establishes  the  authority  of  Aurelisn  in  Egypt,  and  the  forces  of  Zenobia  bulst 
Ohaleedon;  (b)  Anrelian  takes  Ancyra  kikI  Tyana.  and  passes  into  Syria;  (c) 
Zenobia's  army  Is  driven  from  Antioch,  and  {d)  defeated  st  Broesa;  (r) 
sorrcnder  of  Palni.vra  (early  in  '37:2} ;  (/)  its  final  destruction  (spring  S73). 

(7)  Von  SaIlet,'who  has  thrown  much  light  on  this  episode  in  his  wortc 
Filrsten  von  Palmyra,  thinks  that  the  catastrophe  of  Palmyra  was  aooomplii 
before  the  end  of  ^71.    But  there  sre  serious  objections  to' his  ohronokarr. 
Schiller,  i.  857-864. 

90.  CORRECTOR  ITALLB-^P.  3l9t 

As  Gibbon  notices,  two  statements  are  made  in  tbe  HJstoria  AugtnUk 
the  honourable  provision  which  Aurelisn  made  for  Tctricus.     In  the  Life  of 
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ipwaiAe.  Samni,  Loeanitt,  BrittMnnft  I^ntt4  ~  " 
|iie  Umbrue,  IMeeni  et  Fluiuiujc 
JLurrliiui  (xxri.  39,  1)  Tetiioiun  trii 
kar«l.  Viotor.  kc ).  Both  ■tatemenu  eumot  b«  traai,  aod 
E.  i.  140}  hM  ptored  UiM  tb«  ftoA  i*  to  b«  MenMd  ttad  As 
'e  find  the  idcia  of  a  goTwnor  of  Italj  in  ttue  ^-r—  i 
[which  Djou  C«s«ias  (Sfi,  21)  paU  in  the  moath  of  Ifiriiiiiiiii  It  b  _ 
Itftljr  bojond  m  cirooit  at »  buodrad  mill  tnm  Boa*  ibaald  bo  fovonod  l&a  t^M 
But  u  evlj  u  al-i  we  tad  C  aaoUiM  Safainw,  *  oanoiilu;  •• 
ad  eorrigmdvmk  iTatim  I^aUm  (C.  L  I*  x.  63B6)  sod  M  a  ktcr  poriod 
ilui  Bamiu  j««»opIwtV  n^irf  IrmAMC   Soo  fsfthoT  SioouoMB,  loe.  die,  aad 

It,  ii.  1066. 

we  find  that  oorreotcn  of  oO  Italj  wen  imMJiHiiTIi   eppocnted,  dBriw 

eectoi?.     Therefoxe,  Mnnimewn  ■«—  iwiiuiiiiiyly  taod  it  ie  AfoeS 

<d  the  application  of  »  prxDCipk  cf  hwflriaal  eritiosBit.  tho  ootiee  that 

was  eorrertor  Italia  is  the  trao  one.      For  a  later  writer  to  vfaoo 

of  LaoaniawereperfeetljfamitiMrwoQldiiOferhKreAai^edaoorr— tor 

into  a  odrreeCor  TCo/me. 

21.  PROBUS  ANT)  THE  UHBS  GKRHANICUSHP-  Mil 

The  statement  of  Gibbon  that  Pfoboa  *'eaaatnieled  a  atooe  wall  of  a  oooader- 
able  height,  and  etrengtheDed  it  bj  towera  at  oooTcnient  dittasoeB"  ia  not 
warrantod  by  the  eridence,  whkdl  ooni^eta  entirely  of  two  ranaite  fai  hii  lifo  in 
the  Hist.  Aug.  :— 

(1)  c.  13l  ooDtra  nrbof  Romanat  et  eastra  in  tolo  barbaheo  potoit  atqae  iUio 
mlUtea  ooUocaTit. 

(a)  c.  14.  led  visam  eei  id  oon  noeeo  fieri  nisi  li  limee  Bocnantu  exteudentnr 
ct  fleret  Oermania  tola  proTiooia-  fid  rafen  to  the  eommand  of  Proboa,  that  tha 
German  dependent  tribee  ehould  not  &^  thamealree,  but*  when  attadced,  aeek 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  army. ) 

It  wiU  be  obeerved  that  the  onlj-  atatdiBeBt  of  fact  i»  in  the  flrvt  pasttn^  from 
which  we  learn  that  Probua  oonatructed  and  garriaoDed  aome  forte  on  aoil  which 
was  then  barbarian.  The  aeoond  panage  statee  do  faet^  but  rentilatea  a,  psiiiapa 
-wild,  hypothesis. 

It  b  alao  to  be  notioed  that  the  aotual  WaU,  oonatmetcd  long  before  the  time  of 
Ptobaa,  waa  not  a  regular  wall  of  hewn  atone,  and  that  ita  length  between  the 
poiuLa  that  Gibbuu  roughly  nuu-ka  waa  more  than  300  { not  '  *  near  ^X) " )  milea. 

It  may  be  abided  tbiit  the  limiai  (l>oth  the  trana-Rheoaoe  and  the  traoa- 
J>anubiaa)  waa  probablr  due  ehiedy  to  I><Hnitian  and  Hadrian. 

There  ia  a  eonaidctablc  literature  on  the  Imperial  limes ;  but  all  previooa  worka 
will  be  eoperaeded  by  "Der  Obenrennaniaofaraetisohe  Uroes  des  Homerretoha," 
«dited  by  O.  von  Sarwey  and  F.  Hettner,  and  publuhed  under  the  auapioea  of 


the 


Bflioha- 


Limoe-Kommlaaion.     lliia  work  ia  appearing  in  parta. 


CK.  GER31AK  CAMPAIGNS  OF  DIOCLETIAN.  MAXIMIAN  AND 

CONSTAXnUS  {A.D.  S85-S99MP-  361  tqq.) 

fl)  There  waa  a  campaign  in  spring  8S5.  against  German  inradon  of  the 
Daunblaa  regiona,  in  oonaequeoDe  of  which  Diocletian  asaumed  the  title  of 
OtmtamMUt  Maximm*.     Cp.  Corp.  Inao.  Lat-  vi.  IIIG. 

(S)  In  SS6  the  Alamannr(who,  poabed  by  the  Burgundians,  had  left  their  old 
abodes  OQ  the  Main  and  established  thenueWes  along  the  banln  of  the  Rhine, 
within  the  limtt,  from  Mainz  to  Lake  Constanoe)  and  Burgundians  Invaclml  Gaul. 
Haximian  was  at  Mainx,  in  June  {Frag.  Vat.  271}.  The  Horula  and  Chaibonea 
alao  approaehed  the  frontier,  but  their  host  waa  destroyed  by  Maximfan,  ttha 
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allowed  plague  and  f&mme  to  work  hainM  among  the  AJAmuinie  inrodeci. 
hCmntArtiniii.  Pan.  Max.  v.  and  Cr^ncthl.  Max.  17- 

(3)  At  tlie  Ufginniug  of  987  nmmuding  expcditiona  ha<l  to  hr  repelled  onit 
Uaxiniiaii  wuu  l;ack  some  territorr  twvoua  tbe  Rhiue.  HomtrtintUf  Pan.  Mar 
6.  10. 

(■1)  SUl ;  war  vrith  tba  FronJco,  of  whom  large  namben  were  settled  in  lands  of 
thA  Nen-ii  and  round  Triar.  Op.  Inc«rt.  Pan.  Constant.  Ctto.  31,  HomtfL 
Oonethl.  Max.  7. 

(5)  393,  ■ummer ;  ConBtontiOB,  having  token  Oesoziacoxn,  havrndci  the  land  <rf 
the  Fnuilo,  ood.  returning  viotorious.  tottlcs  %  tarf«  namber  m  eolom'  In  Gout. 
It  has  been  oonjeolured  (Schiller,  ii.  13:;)  that  the  rcgioni  of  the  Lower IfeoH  and 
Rhine  were  now  once  more  inooqiorated  in  the  Empire  oe  the  prorinoe  of 
Oermania  ^tMnrndo,  wbioU  is  mentioned  iu  the  List  of  proWnoea  found  at  Veratta 
(see  Introduction,  p.  li.) 

(6)  Aiter  the  reoover^  of  Britain.  Constantlue  boflled  hlnuelf  with  the  fonifioa- 
tkm  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  In  VJ8  the  rictoriea  of  Langrea  and  Windiaeb 
(Vindonioia)  were  won  over  the  Alamanni. 

(7)  In  299  Conatantina  invaded  the  land  of  the  Alamanni;  Inoett.  FMl 
Oonatontlo  Ca«.  'i,  3. 

For  the  detenninatlon  of  the  ehronology  MommM&'i  itndy  In  tha  A'^hia^r 
longen  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1860,  ia  invaluable. 


S3    DICKJLBTIAJ^S  TARIFF  OF  MAXIMUM  PRICBS-O*.  3^) 

The  uo«t  celebrated  work  of  Diooletian  in  the  field  of  political  eoooocnj  wic 
the  edict  (referred  to  by  Lnetantlua  in  De  Mort.  penwoutoram.  7 :  partial  eofi»«a  ef 
it  have  been  diMovered  nnoe  Gibbon  wrote  in  the  fonn  of  ioKriptiona)  fl^V 
maximum  pHuea  for  provisions  and  wf^eo,  301  a,.x>.  Bee  Corp-  buc  Lai.  fit  Wil 
tqq.  It  hwl  been  fuand  that,  notwtuiiitanding  plenteous  narveste,  prka  ud 
wogec  went  up.  The  »otdier»  especially  Butfered,  and,  unable  to  paruiaae  iMr 
ptoviaiona  from  their  par,  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  lavingB.  It  i>  Drofaaldt 
that  the  law  was  not  univemol,  but  applied  only  to  thoee  provinoee  whidk  ««• 
ruled  directly  by  Diocletian;  it  is  olio  probable  that  it  won  enforced  only  fere 
few  yeara.  For  a  full  disouMion  see  Momnuen*i  PftPttr  in  the  Berichte  d«  kte- 
■aoholMhen  Oea.  d.  WjHensoh.,  phil -hist.  klaoBe.  18dL  The  text  is  pafattdiad  h 
a  convenient  ftnin  by  Mommsen,  with  note*  by  Bliimner,  IBlK). 

The  monetary  reforms  of  TMocletion,  though  they  were  not  permanent,  hart 
oome  interest  in  ooruiexion  with  this  edict.  He  comed  a  new  anreae  of  60  to  a 
ponsd  of  gold;  he  restored  the  denHriua  of  sUrer;  and  introduced 
eopper  coins.  The  relative  value  of  silver  to  cold  soenu  to  have  ' 
at  14*37  to  L     See  Finlay,  Hist  of  Greeee^  roL  1,  App^  L 
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